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tached to continued observation and the con¬ 
cern for accuracy of the traditional Indian 
astronomer, which would set at rest the 
general view that Indian astronomy has been, 
by and large, speculative and empirical. The 
material presented in this Source-book would 
possibly lead to fresh attempts towards a com¬ 
parative and critical appreciation of Indian 
astronomy in relation to those of the other 
culture-areas. 
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FOREWORD 


In the perspective of human history of over five thousand years 
one of the most fascinating intellectual endeavours of man has been 
devoted towards a rational understanding and interpretation of the 
celestial bodies, their nature and structure, their movements and their 
relation with his own habitat, the Earth. In the past, such an effort 
had been characterised by prolonged observations, mainly with the 
naked eye, at times aided by some instruments which may seem to us 
at present rather crude and primitive. The spirit of man to unravel 
the mysteries of the so-called heavens has continued unabated and a 
large number of astronomical observations have come down to us 
either in the form of recordings or by oral transmission. These 
observational endeavours, which for long were essentially geo-centric, 
assumed new dimensions about five hundred years ago when the 
Copemican helio-centric model provided a new way of understanding 
and interpretation of the solar system. In the succeeding two 
centuries, the Newtonian law of gravitation and the telescope not 
only opened up new vistas of astronomy but also placed them on a 
truly scientific foundation. Since the beginning of this century, the 
applications of sophisticated mathematics and of the new physical 
principles as well as the use of large telescopes have added further 
dimensions to astronomy and astro-physics. 

In India, modern astronomical investigations came to the fore in 
the beginning of this century and are being fostered specially since 
Independence. But the Indian astronomical tradition is very ancient, 
over four thousand years old. It is still a living tradition as an integral 
part of the social and religious life of the people, in which the tradi¬ 
tional calendar called the Pancdnga continues to play an important 
role. The origins of the Indian calendrical computation methods can 
be traced to the Vedic period, over three thousand years ago, and 
since then astronomy in India has progressed continuously with its 
own original ideas. At times it has also assimilated the astronomical 
methods of the other culture-areas in a spirit of open-mindedness, 
thus displaying a real scientific attitude. 

A fact of great importance is that India has produced a vast 
literature on different aspects of astronomy. According to the 
American scholar, David Pingree, who has surveyed extensively 
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the Jyotisa literature of India, it would appear that more than 1,00,000 
manuscripts on Jyotisa (including astronomy and astrology) still 
survive in the public and private repositories in India and outside, 
of which a very substantial part, running to several thousands, relates 
to astronomy. However, the number of works which have ' been 
either studied or which have received general attention is far less 
when compared with the enormous wealth of source materials, 
which are mostly in Sanskrit, although a good number of important 
texts have been studied in some depth. Even so, a comprehensive 
survey of the more important original sources and their significant 
passages so as to bring to light the basic concepts and their evolution, 
the style of presentation, the linguistic terminology, the methods 
of observation and documentation in which the Indian astronomers 
were admittedly proficient, has been a long-felt need. 

The present publication Indian Astronomy: A Source-Book is 
intended to provide a general insight in respect of these aspects. 
About 3000 verses have been extracted from a large number of 
original sources, mainly in Sanskrit, and presented with their 
translations in English and notes, under five major divisions, viz. 
(i) General Ideas and Concepts; (ii) Astronomical Instruments; 
(iii) Computation methods; (iv) Occultation and (v) Innovative trends, 
with appropriate sections, sub-sections and topical headings. 

The original passages have brought out authentically the basic 
characteristics of Indian astronomy, the expertise expected of an 
astronomer in ancient times, his concern for accuracy, the intricate 
methodologies adopted by him and, more significantly, the importance 
given to observation and the mathematically developed document¬ 
ation. These would, to a great extent, set at rest the prevalent 
view that the Indian astronomers were generally speculative and 
empirical. 

The Source-book, the first of its type in India on astronomy, 
does not claim to have presented in it a complete account of Indian 
astronomy. Its primary object is to present a profile which might 
lead to further efforts towards examining more of the manuscripts 
which are still awaiting the attention of scholars. 

The scientific manuscript wealth of India is indeed enormous. 
An authentic discovery of India’s scientific heritage demands a 
critical evaluation of the original sources and a rational presentation 
of the scientific heritage, through original sources. Guided by this 
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view, Nehru Centre, as part of its Discovery of India Project, 
took a step in this direction two years ago leading to the present 
publication. 

1 am deeply appreciative of the scholarly work done by 
Dr. B. V. Subbarayappa and Dr. K. V. Sarma in preparing this 
volume in a rather short time, for its release on the occasion of the 
meeting of the General Assembly of the International Astronomical 
Union, in New Delhi. 


Bombay, 
November 9, 1985 


Raja Ramanna 

General Secretary 
Nehru Centre, Bombay 
and 

Chairman 

Atomic Energy Commission 
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PREFACE 


There has been a considerable number of publications, both 
general and scholarly, on Indian astronomy. Some of the important 
texts, mainly in Sanskrit, have also been critically edited and published. 
These have, in their own way, attempted to bring out several aspects 
and achievements of some noted Indian astronomers in the ancient 
and medieval periods. 

For quite some time, however, a need for a source-book has been 
felt not only by those interested in traditional Indian astronomy but, 
more important, by a number of modern astronomers in order to have 
a scientific insight into the main characteristics of Indian astronomy, 
the methodologies developed, instruments used, the manner of docu¬ 
mentation of astronomical data and the like, authentically in original 
source-forms. Most of these scholars have been finding it difficult 
to get at the desired sources and to understand them, partly because 
of their inadequate or limited linguistic expertise and partly because 
of the fact that such sources are not easily available to them m one 
place, and when desired. 

The present compilation, Indian Astronomy : A Source-book , is 
aimed at providing, as far as possible, the important sources, mainly 
based on Sanskrit works, with their translations in English, and with 
the necessary notes and references. The source materials on Indian 
astronomy, admittedly, run into some thousands and it is almost 
an impossible task for any one to include all of them, or even a 
substantial part of them, in the form of a single source-book. Never¬ 
theless, a judicious selection could be made, leading to a reasonably 
representative compilation of important sources. Our present efforts 
are in the nature of just a first step in this direction. 

After going through a large number of sources, we have selected 
about three thousand verses for inclusion in this volume and presented 
them under five major divisions: I. General ideas and concepts, 
II. Astronomical instruments, III. Computation, IV. Occultation, 
and V. Innovative trends, each divided into several sections, sub¬ 
sections and topics, analysing the numerous traits of Indian astronomy, 
including the basic views and concepts, the expertise required of an 
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astronomer, the importance given to observation and accuracy, 
methods of mathematics-based computation, astronomical constants, 
the rationale, attempts at making innovations etc. 

Generally, the extracts under each section have been presented 
in a chronological manner and, if there is departure from this, it is 
largely because of the succinct manner in which a particular idea has 
been presented in a later text. As to the translations in English, we 
have utilized such of them as are available in the published works and, 
when no concerned translation was available, we have given our own 
translation. It has to be mentioned here that each translator is prone 
to have his own approach, some giving almost the literal translation 
and others, translations bordering on an exposition, apart from the 
individual style of presentation. In any case, the reader has the 
advantage of having the original passages given above the translations 
to refer to, when any doubt or ambiguity arises. Further, while short 
notes and numerical and other types of information have been provided 
as footnotes, for the rationale and worked out examples, the reader 
has to consult the references cited in the footnotes. 

A Select Bibliography of over 300 important texts on Indian 
astronomy, in chronological order, has been given in Appendix II 
for further reference by interested scholars. A Glossary of Technical 
Terms forms Appendix IV, and an exhaustive list of the terms used 
to denote numbers according to the Bhutasankhya notation forms 
Appendix V. 

We are very much thankful to Nehru Centre, Bombay, for giving 
us an opportunity to work on this Source-book. We express our 
sincere gratitude to Dr. Raja Ramanna, General Secretary, Nehru 
Centre, who not only provided the financial support for this work 
from Nehru Centre but also gave us constant encouragement and 
guidance. He has been good enough also to contribute a Foreword 
to this publication. We are also thankful to Shri N.V.K. Murthy, 
Chief Executive, Nehru Centre, for all the help extended by him 
towards the publication of this volume. 

We are greatly beholden to several institutions and scholars whose 
publications have been of use in this compilation. Among the former, 
we would like to make a special mention of the Indian National Science 
Academy, New Delhi, the Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur, 
the Mathematics Department of the University of Lucknow, the 
Marthand Bhavan, Kurali (Panjab), the Bombay University Library 
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and the Adyar Library and Research Centre, Adyar, Madras. 
Among scholars who are no more with us, we are indebted to the 
late Prof. T.S. Kuppanna Sastry and Dr. Bina Chatterjee, and among 
the other scholars, our heartfelt thanks are due to Professor K.S. 
Shukla, Dr. Arka Somayaji, Dr. S. D. Sharma, Dr. S. R. Sarma, 
Professor R.C. Gupta and Prof. V.S. Narasimhan for their permission, 
either oral or in writing, for using their translation in this Source-book 
whenever necessary. By way of acknowledgement, after every such 
transfation, we have indicated the names of these scholars in abbrevia¬ 
tion. We are also thankful to Dr. (Miss) Mira Roy for her scholarly 
help extended to us. 

We are deeply appreciative of the devoted cooperation of the 
Shri B. K. Rao, Manager, Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras, in under¬ 
taking the printing of this work at short notice. But for his organiz¬ 
ational efficiency and committed endeavours, this book of intricate 
composition and execution would not have come out of the press 
within a period of four months. We are also appreciative of the 
labours of the technical and other members of staff of Vasanta Press 
who have worked hard towards this publication. 

Madras, B. V. SUBBARAYAPPA 

November 1, 1985 K. V. SARMA 
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INTRODUCTION 


The word ‘astronomy’ owes its etymology to the Middle English 
and the Old French term ‘astronomie’, which, in turn, was derived 
from the Latin form ‘astronomia’ through the Greek word ‘astronomos’ 
meaning ‘star-law’. The stars and the sky, of yore as now, have an 
irresistible appeal to the human mind. Ever since the ancestral 
human being was able to stand erect and observe the sky above, he 
has been alike wondering and speculating on the luminaries of the 
sky. The Sun, the recurring sequence of day and night, the waxing 
and waning Moon at periodic intervals, the night sky embedded with 
countless glimmering stars, the appearance and gradual disappearance 
of certain bright objects (now called planets) must have not only 
excited but also stimulated early man to arrive at some sort of under¬ 
standing about their periodicity. When he settled down as a food- 
producer, his prolonged observations must have enabled him to relate 
his agricultural operations principally to the Sun and the Moon, as 
also to determine, albeit empirically, the cyclic seasons as well as the 
day and night timings. In course of time, specially when the civili¬ 
zations began to sprout in the river-valleys, there emerged an abiding 
interest in him in the heavenly bodies and the need for continuous 
observations leading to computations and recordings. 

The ancient civilizations of the Nile as well as of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, now designated as the Egyptian and the Mesopotamian 
civilizations, respectively, have left behind the recordings denoting 
their astronomical acumen. The Indus Valley civilization (fl. c 2350- 
1700 B.C.), the youngest but by far the largest of the three ancient 
civilizations, too has developed certain astronomical concepts and their 
practical applications. Nevertheless, no records of these have been 
found so far, except for a seal which, according to some scholars, may 
be suggestive of a lunar motion through an asterism. In any case, 
of the calendrical computations of the Indus Valley people, we have 
little information. 

As to the earliest sources of Indian Astronomy, then, one has 
perforce to look to the four Vedas and the Vedic literature. The word 
jyotisa in the Vedic literature connotes ‘astronomy’ (also astrology 
later) which was recognised as the foremost of the six auxiliaries of the 
Veda. The earliest Vedic text on astronomy, the Veddnga-Jyotisa, 
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emphatically states that ‘just like the combs of peacocks and the crest 
jewels of serpents, so does jyotisa stand at the head of the auxiliaries 
of the Veda.’ The Vedic life was noted for the performance of several 
sacrifices at prescribsd times, thus forging a relationship between the 
performer of sacrifices (microcosm) with the heavens (macrocosm). 
There were monthly rituals like the Darsapurnamasa and seasonal rites 
like the Caturmasya. The sacrificial session called the Gavamayana was 
specially designed for the daily observation of the movements of the 
Sun and of the disappearance of the Moon, and this must have given 
the priests sufficiently precise knowledge about the astronomical 
elements. We have evidence to show that even knowledge of a special 
kind, like the Saws of the Greeks, for predicting the eclipse, was 
possessed by the priests of the Atri family. According to the Veddnga- 
jyotisa ‘one learned in the Vedas who has also learnt the lore of the 
movement of the Moon, the Sun and the Stars, will enjoy, after death., 
a life in the world wherein the Moon, the Sun and the Stars move, 
and he will have also, on the Earth, an unending line of progeny’. In 
other words, jyotisa or the science as astronomy, was an integrated part 
of the life of the Vedic people of whom the Vedic priests were well 
versed in astronomy. The astronomical knowledge was needed by 
them, apart from the sacrifices, for festivities, marriages, sowing of 
seeds and the like—a tradition continuing even to this day. 

Though the Veddnga-jyotisa is, as noted before, the earliest text 
in India exclusively devoted to astronomy, the four Vedic samhitas (the 
Rgveda, the Yajurveda , the Sdmaveda, and the Atharvaveda ), the Brahmanas, 
the Aranyakas and the Upanisads contain a good deal of astronomical 
knowledge. As to the Veddnga-jyotisa itself, there are two recensions— 
the Rgvedic one containing 35 verses, and the Yajurvedic having 43 
verses. Like the five other auxiliaries of the Veda, namely, phonetics 
(Siksa ), ritual ( Kalpa ), grammar ( Vydkarana ), etymology ( Nirukta) and 
metrics ( Chandas) > the Veddnga-jyotisa is in an aphoristic form or the 
sutra style —a style noted for its depth of contents. To quote Winternitz: 
“there is probably nothing like these sutras of the Indians in the entire 
literature of the world”. 

The astronomical knowledge of the Vedic literature may be 
summarised thus: The universe was conceived as of three distinct 
parts—the earth ( prthvi ), the firmament ( antariksa ) and the heavens 
( dyaus ). The Sun was regarded as the most important heavenly 
object and its path, the ecliptic, was considered sacred. The Moon 
was the next most important and became the obvious choice for time- 
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reckoning. It was referred to as masakrt (‘maker of the month’)— 
the interval between two consecutive new moons or full'moons. 
There were two systems of month-reckoning, namely, the amanta and 
the purnimanta, ending with the new moon and the full moon, respec¬ 
tively. The Moon’s path was observed in relation to the 27 or 28 
naksatras or asterisms and the lunar zodiac was well determined. 
There is no denying the fact that, although there were lunar zodiac 
presentations in Babylonia, China and Arabia, the method and the 
manner adopted by the Vedic priests unmistakably point to their 
originality. The names of the lunar months were given on the basis 
of the naksatra in which the full moon occurred. The twelve lunar 
months were divided into six seasons of two months each. There were 
also special names for the solar months, (see the text below 7, 1.8-9) 

A month was divided into two parts or paksas, the bright half and 
the dark half of one lunation, each paksa having 15 tit his, an ingenious 
devise, which is characteristically Indian, for calendrical purposes and 
the names of the paksa following the Sanskrit ordinals. A day was 
regarded as consisting of 30 muhurtas, (the longest at the summer 
solstice being 18 and the shortest at the winter solstice 12 muhurtas). 
Intercalation at regular intervals was known for luni-solar annual 
calendrical adjustments. The Vedic priests possessed specific knowl¬ 
edge of the solstices and the Svarbhanu legend points to their obser¬ 
vation of the solar eclipses. The Atri family of priests seems to have 
specialized in the observation of both the lunar and solar eclipses. 

The Vedahga-jyotisa conceived of a cycle of five years, a luni-solar 
cycle called the yuga, at the beginning of which the Sun and the Moon 
would lie at the starting point of the naksatra Dhanistha. During 
this period, there would be 5 revolutions of the Sun, 67 Moon’s sidereal 
and 62 synodic months; 1830 sdvana or civil days; 1835 sidereal days, 
1800 solar days and 1860 lunar days or tithis. The civil day was 
divided into 30 muhurtas’. 1 muhurta into 2 nadikas: 1 nadika into 10 1/20 
ha las; 1 kala into 124 kdsthds ; and 1 kasthd into 5 aksaras. The text, 
in a succinct manner, mentions the 27 naksatras, 10 ay anas and visuvas 
and 30 rtus —all in an archaic, aphoristic language. The object of 
dividing the day into 124 parts was to have the ending moments of 
the tithis in whole units; likewise of the naksatras. Each naksatra was 
conceived in terms of 124 parts. Since there are 1830 civil days in a 
five-year period, the year would consist of 366 days each; the rtus 
(when divided by 6) would have 61 days, and each ayana , 183 days. 
Two intercalary months were thought of, one at the end of the fifth 
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ayana and the other at the end of the 10th, for luni-solar adjustments. 
To make the calendrical computation more accurate, the day-length 
was considered to change by 6 muhurtas, in one ayana , i.e. the daily 
change would be 6/183 or 2/61 muhurtas. 

The later Hindu works like the Gargasamhita and the Paitamaha 
as well as the Jaina works like Suryapannatti and Jyotisakaranda follow 
the same system as that of the Veddhga-jyotisa. However, the Paitamaha 
thinks of the Vyatipata-yoga in addition, and the Jaina works indicate 
the winter solstice to be in Sravana instead of Sravistha by including 
Abhijit as the terminal of the zodiac. The Jaina astronomy, in tune 
with its cosmography, conceived of two Suns, two Moons and two 
sets of naksatras. The ecliptic was divided into 28 parts, beginning 
with the naksatra Abhijit. The Suryapannatti has some curious state¬ 
ments concerning the movements of planets, the Sun and the Moon 
as well as of the stars. 

The Veddhga-jyotisa is attributed to Lagadha who might have 
codified the astronomical knowledge which was in vogue for several 
centuries before him. The classical language employed in the text 
as now available indicates that Lagadha’s work should have been 
redacted by a later person in about 400 B.C. 

While the astronomical computations enunciated in the Veddhga- 
jyotisa continued to be in use for a long time, possibly during the few 
centuries preceding the Christian era, there was emerging a new class 
of astronomical literature called the Siddhantas. An important 
development was the gradual replacement of the naksatra system by 
the 12 Signs of the zodiac, Mesa, Vrsabha, Mithuna... .Mina, similar 
to the animistic notions of the Babylonians and from them of the 
Greeks. With the invasion of India by Alexander the Great in the 
fourth century B.C. and the subsequent Hellenic and the Hellenistic 
or Greco-Roman contacts with India, conceivably the astronomical 
elements of the former should have influenced the Indian culture- 
area. Such elements included the length of the year, planetary 
motions, calculation of solar and lunar eclipses, ideas of parallax, 
determination of mean longitudes etc. Another notable aspect was 
that, during this period and a few centuries after the Christian era, 
the Indian culture-area developed new mathematical methods, many 
of them for promoting astronomical calculations. The result was 
that the Indian astronomers were able mathematicians too and the 
mathematicization of astronomy added a veneer of accuracy to the 
study of several astronomical phenomena. 
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The newly emerging siddhantas were in the nature of rules or the 
enunciation of methods for arriving at solutions of the concerned 
astronomical problems. According to the Indian traditional belief, 
there were principally eighteen such siddhantas, namely, the Surya, 
Paitamaha, Vyasa, Vasistha, Atri , Pardsara, Kasyapa, Ndrada, Gdrgya, 
Marici, Manu, Ahgira, Lomasa (or Romaka), Paulisa, Cyavana, Tavana 
(or the Greek), Bhrgu and Saunaka. Five of these Siddhantas, viz., the 
Saura, the Paitamaha, the Vasistha, the Romaka and the Paulisa were ably 
codified by Varahamihira in his Pahcasiddhdntika (c. 505 A.D.) who 
has emphasized that the Saura was the most accurate of them all. 

The Saura, also called the Surya Siddhanta, has no human 
authorship associated with it. It is possible that it represents the 
contributions of more than one author and over a period of time. It 
has the Sankhya principles in its cosmogony and its own conception of 
the Tuga. Varahamihira might have incorporated certain aspects of 
Aryabhata’s Ardharatrika system into it. The Modern Surya Siddhanta 
now current has also certain elements of Brahmagupta and others, 
and possibly it might have taken its present form during the sixth to 
the twelfth century. 

In Varahamihira’s Saura, a period of 180,000 years has been stated 
in which there would be 66,389 intercalary months and 1,045,095 
omitted lunar days, thus giving 65,746,575 days in that period or the 
yuga. The Modern Surya Siddhanta elaborates upon the kalpa or 
mahayuga (or Tuga ) of 4,320,000 years (i.e., 24 times 180,000), sub¬ 
dividing the latter into Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali ages in the 
descending order of 4:3:2:1 (’000 divine years) with periods ( sandhyas) 
of both twilights for transition from one age to another in tune with the 
postulates of the Puranas and the Smrtis. Thus, Krta (4000+400+400), 
Treta (3000 + 300 + 300), Dvapara (2000 + 200 + 200), and Kali 
(1000+ 100+ 100) constitute a total 12,000 divine years. A divine 
year was regarded as being equal to 360 solar years and hence the 
mahayuga would be equivalent to 4,320,000(12000x360) solar years. 
The concept of kalpa or mahayuga in Indian astronomy will be briefly 
dealt with later. 

The Modern Surya Siddhanta, in its 14 chapters, deals with, among 
others, the mean motion of the planets, their true positions, solar and 
lunar eclipses, planetary conjunctions, heliacal rising and setting of 
planets, cosmogony, time-reckoning, and astronomical instruments. 
As to the cause of planetary motions, the text continues to expound 
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that they are impelled by a wind called Pravaha uniformly, and that 
an invisible divine force pulls or pushes them at their perigees so as to 
make their motions become variable. The planets were believed to 
have been attached to invisible cords of air at the perigees and the 
nodes. As to the notion of equinoxes, the text adopted the theory 
of libration of equinoxes and expounds that, in a mahdyuga , the number 
of oscillations of the equinoxes about a fixed point, like the swing of a 
pendulum eastward and westward, would be 600 and that the maxi¬ 
mum eastward or westward deviation would be 27° which works out 
to a precessional rate of 54” (modem value is 50.25”). To this aspect 
we shall return later. It may be emphasized that the Surya Siddhanta 
has been an important textual source for the traditional Indian 
astronomers, mainly in north India especially for their calendrical 
computations. There have been a large number of commentaries 
on this text composed even up to the eighteenth century A.D. 

In respect of the other four siddhantas, the Paitamaha is the least 
accurate. Its astronomical elements are more or less similar to those 
of the Veddnga-jyotisa. The Vasistha is somewhat better inasmuch as 
that in addition to the naksatra system, it deals with a zodiac and its 
subdivisions in considerable detail. It also contains certain rules for 
determining day-lengths, anomalistic months etc., besides presenting 
the true motions of the five planets (Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Mars and 
Mercury), including their direct and retrograde motions. According 
to this text, the length of the solar year works out to 365.36 days 
approximately and the sidereal year-length is 365 1/4 days. 

The Paulisa, according to Varahamihira, is accurate. It has 
astronomical calculations for aharganct or the number of civil days 
elapsed from a particular time to a chosen date, derivation of the 
mean positions of the Sun and the Moon from ahargana, and on to 
their true places, thereby revealing a knowledge of the anomoly and 
equations of the centre. The text as also sine tables, the radius 
adopted being 120' instead of 3438' generally used in other astrono¬ 
mical works. The calculations concerning the eclipses are far from 
being accurate. The length of the solar year, according to this text, 
works out to 365.2583 (43,831 civil days in 120 years). The Paulisa- 
siddhanta seems to have undergone some modifications in course of 
time and was one of the sources for an account of Indian astronomy 
by al-Biruni who regarded Paulina as a Greek form the city of 
Alexandria (Sachau, I, p. 153). 
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The Romaka (possibly pointing to its Hellenistic source) postulates 
a luni-solar cycle of 2,850 years consisting 1,050 intercalary months, 
and 16,547 omitted lunar days. The lengths of the year (365 days 
5h 55' 12”) and of the synodic month (29 days 12h 44' 2.2”) are more 
or less similar to those found in the works of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 
From the number of years of a luni-solar cycle and of the intercalary 
months, it would seem that the text was well aware of the Meton’s 
cycle of 19 years ( c . 430 B.C.). Another aspect of the text is that it 
deals with the equations of the centre of the Sun and the Moon. While 
the values for the Sun are practically in agreement with those given 
by Ptolemy, there is some variation concerning the Moon. 

The three or two centuries before and after the Christian era were 
an important period in the Indian social as well as religio-philosophical 
developments. Buddhism, which had a substantial hold on the masses, 
was prone to undergo certain changes leading to the Mahayana, which, 
in turn, was incorporating into itself certain esoteric elements. Jainism 
too was streamlining itself with its new epistemological methods 
concerning matter, motion, space, time and soul. Both had fostered 
rigorous religious rites and practices. The orthodox Brahmanical 
hold on the society was equally rigorous with many stratified injunctions 
for the caste-ridden society. New sub-castes were emerging and they 
were required to follow the prescribed ways of living, both social and 
religious. In this socio-religious mileu, the priestly endeavours in 
determining the astronomical elements for a wide variety of socio¬ 
religious activities like marriages, birth and death ceremonies, festivals 
or worshipping times, occupied an important position. In addition, 
the native astrology began to establish itself during this period. The 
concepts of week, its names in terms of planets and their influence on 
the human beings—concepts which probably owed their inspiration to 
those of the Hellenistic areas—began to wield influence practically 
on all segments of the society. A meticulous observation of planets, 
their movements and their computation as accurately as possible, 
became a felt necessity. 

David Pingree who has carried out an extensive survey of the 
literature on Indian astronomy states: “At present there exist in India 
and outside of it some 1,00,000 manuscripts on the various aspects of 
jyotilisastra. . The great majority of these were copied within the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; for manuscripts 
cannot long survive in India except under exceptional circumstances. 
We have, therefore, essentially those texts selected for study or 
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composed by the scholars of the Mughal and British rajyas. Since 
the copying of the manuscripts is virtually dead in modem India, 
many of these estimated 1,00,000 manuscripts will soon disappear, 
and the possibility of our achieving a reasonably accurate assessment 
of the continuity, development, and transformation of the astral and 
mathematical sciences in India, will be correspondingly diminished. 
But even without this appalling prospect, we must be constantly 
aware of the arbitrary way in which was made the selection of texts 
and commentaries preserved in today’s libraries.” (A History of 
Indian literature : Jyotihsastra : Astral and Mathematical literature, p. 118). 
While one may not agree with Pingree in respect of what he calls ‘the 
arbitrary way of selection’, his admirable survey reveals the enormous 
wealth of the source-materials. 

Pingree divides the history of Indian astronomy into five periods, 
namely (i) Vedic (1000—400 B.G.); (ii) Babylonian (ca. 400 B.C.— 
200 A.D.); (iii) Greco-Babylonian (ca. 200—400A.D.); (iv) Greek 
(ca. 400—1600 A.D.); and (v) Islamic (ca. 1600—1800 A.D)., 
‘depending’, as he puts it, ‘in most cases on the foreign origin’. He 
states further, “though the fundamental approach and many of the 
models and parameters of each period were determined by the foreign 
sources, the basic traditions of Indian astronomy imposed on these external 
systems its peculiar stamp, and transformed the Science of Mesopotamia, Greece, 
or Iran into something unique to India.” (op.cit. pp 8-9). Inherent contra¬ 
dictions apart in the aforesaid statements, an objective examination 
of the major Sanskrit sources of Indian astronomy doubtless points out 
that the Indian astronomers had their own originality, developed 
their observational and computation methods along with the necessary 
mathematical aspects in which also they displayed originality. They 
possessed an open-mindedness, a characteristic of scientific attitude, 
and a receptivity to the astronomical ideas of other culture-areas. But 
at the same time, as Pingree concedes, they had their own basic 
tradition which enabled them to develop the science of astronomy on 
mathematical grounds. In any case, of the most important intellectual 
endeavours in India for a long time, was indeed astronomy, as evi¬ 
denced by the surviving wealth of manuscripts numbering about 
100,000, as stated before. 

The richness, flexibility and the rationale of the Sanskrit language 
were such that they nurtured the scientific terminology in general and 
that of astronomy and mathematics in particular. Apart from a 
wide range of technical terms for denoting various astronomical 
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phenomena as well as the concepts and their explanation the Indian 
astronomers who, by and large, were also mathematicians, displayed 
their ingenuity in devising terms for numbers and mathematical 
operations. Such a device was needed for capsuling the scientific 
aspects, by and large, in metrical form. This called for an expertise 
in Sanskrit and an innovation in communication. Precision and 
brevity had a great appeal to the authors. In fact, Aryabhata I (bom 
A.D. 476) produced his work, the Aryabhatiya, in the form of 121 verses 
enunciating his own alphabetical system for numbers. This is the 
earliest extant mathematics based astronomical work of great impor¬ 
tance in the history of Indian mathematics and astronomy. 

In addition to a high level of linguistic attainment, the Indian 
astronomer had to be proficient in the different systems of measurement 
of time like the civil and the solar, the sidereal and the lunar, planetary 
motions, dhctrgana calculation, deductions and reductions from the 
gnomonic shadow, parallax, eclipses and a host of other aspects as 
detailed in the Brhdtsamhita of Varahamihira (see below, pp. 9-10). 
He had to possess the ability to forecast, by calculation, the times of the 
commencement and ending, direction, magnitude, duration, intensity 
and colour of the eclipses of the Sun and the Moon as well as the 
conjunctions of the Moon with the five Tdragrahas or non-luminous 
planets and the planetary conjunctions. Various qualifications for 
an expert astronomer were also stipulated in terms of his proficiency. 
He was expected to draw and demonstrate for the understanding 
of his students the diagrams for the computation of astronomical 
phenomena. His concern for accuracy was indeed great, as evidenced 
by the corrections which he had to determine by experimentation 
from time to time. He was to be a keen observer of the planets over 
long periods of time. The recordings by Paramesvara, an astronomer 
of Kerala, of the eclipses over a period of 55 years reveal the importance 
attached to observations as well as the methodology associated with 
them. (See below, pp. 13 ff.) 

Astronomers 

All these assiduously nourished a viable tradition, which, from 
about the fifth century A.D. onwards, produced a galaxy of astrono¬ 
mers. It is well nigh impossible to list even the more important of 
them whose number is legion and whose works run into thousands. 
A special mention, might, however, be made of the following astrono¬ 
mers, their major works being indicated within brackets. . 

5th-6th century. Aryabhata X (.Kryabhdtiya and Aryabhatasiddhanta, 
the latter available only in quotations and redactions). 
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6th century : Prabhakara, pupil of Aryabhata; Varahamihira 
(Pahcasiddhantika and Brhatsamhitd). 

6th-7th century. Bhaskara I ( Mahabhdskariya, Laghubhaskariya and 
Aryabhatiya-bhasya ); Brahmagupta (Bfahmasphutasiddhanta and Khanda- 
khadyaka ); Haridatta (Grahacaranibandhana ); Devacarya (JCaranaratna). 

8th-9th century. Lalla (Sisyadhivrddhidatantra ); Govirxdasvamin 
( Mahabhdskariya-bhdsya ); Sankaranarayana ( Laghubhdskariya-vivarana ); 
Prdhudakasvamin (Brahmasiddhanta-Vasanabhasya and Khandakhadyaka- 
vivarana ). 

10th century: Vatesvara ( Vatesvarasiddhanta ); Munjala (Laghumanasa) ; 
Sripati (Siddhantasekhara ); Aryabhata II ( Mahasiddhanta); Bhattotpala 
(Khandakhadyaka-vydkhya and Brhatsamhitdvydkhyd ); Vijayanandin 
(Karanatilaka). 

11th century. Somesvara ( Aryabhatiya-vydkhya ); Satananda ( Bhasvati) 

12th century: Bhaskara II (Siddhantasiromani with Vasanabhasya, 
Karanakutuhala ); Mallikarjuna Suri (Suryasiddhanta-vydkhyd ); Surya- 
devayajvan (. Aryabhatiya-Prakasikd and Laghumdnasa-vyakhya :); 

Gandesvara (Suryasiddhanta-bhasya). 

13th century: Amaraja {Khandakhadyaka-Vasanabhasya). 

14th century: Makkibhatta (Gantiabhusana ); Madhava of Sangama- 
grama ( Sphutacandrapti , Aganitagrahacdra, Venvdroha ); Madanapala 
(Vdsandrnava on the Suryasiddhanta) Vid.dana {Vdrsikatantrd). 

15th century: Paramesvara (Drgganita, Goladipika, Grahanamandana, 
Grahananydyadipikd , Candracchayaganita, Aryabhatiya-vydkhya Bhatadipikd, 
Mahdbhaskariya-vyakhya, Laghubhdskariya-vydkhyd , Suryasiddhanta-vyakhyd 
and Mahdbhdskarlya-bhdsya-vydkhyd).; Yallaya ( Aryabhatiya-vydkhya, 
Jyotisadarpana, Laghumanasa-kalpataru and Kalpavalli on the Surya- 
siddhanta ); Ramakr sti a Aradhya ^ Suryasiddhdnta-sub&dhini ), Gakrad.hara 
( Tantracintamani ); Nllakantha Somayaji (, Jyotirmimairisd, Golasara, 
Candracchayaganita, Siddhantadarpana, Tantrasangraha and Aryabhatiya- 
bhasya) . 

16th century: Jyesthadeva (Tuktibhasa, Drkkarana ); Sankara Variyar 
(. Karanasara , Tantrasangraha-Yuktidipika); Bhudhara (i Suryasiddhanta- 
vivarana ); Tammayajvan ( Grahanadhikara, Suryasiddhanta-Kdmadogdhri ); 
Ganesa Daivajna ( Grahalaghava, Tithi-cintamani, Pratodayantra and 
Siddhdntasiromani-vyakhyd ); Acyuta Pisarati ( Karanottama, Sphutanirnaya 
with Vivarana, Upardgakriydkrama, Rasigolasphutaniti ); Rama ( Rama- 
vinada). 
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17th century : Visvanatha (Grahandrthaprakdsika , Grahalaghavatika, 
Karanakutuhala-Udaharam) ; Candidasa ( Karanakutuhala-tika ); Putu- 
mana Somayaji (Karanapaddhati, Pancabodha, Nyayaratna) ; Nityananda 
(Siddhantaraja and Siddhandasindhu). 

18th century : Maharaja Sawai Jayasimha ( Yantrarajaracand , Jaya- 
vinodasarani) ; Jagannatha Samrat ( Samratsiddhanta ). 

19th century : Sarikaravarman {Sadratnamald). 

The Indian astronomical literature in Sanskrit and allied 
languages can be broadly classified into Siddhantas, Karanas and 
Kosthakas, besides those which deal specially with the astronomical 
instruments ( yantras ). The Siddhantas , some of which are large and 
many others small, are in the nature of composite texts concerning 
several astronomical aspects including the fundamental principles 
on which they are based and commencing their computations from the 
beginning of the Kalpa or Tuga. The Karanas are noted for their 
practical rules specially for computational purposes. They do not 
attempt to compute the motion of the planets from the beginning of 
the Kalpa or the Tuga, but take a contemporary epoch as the starting 
point for calculation. Besides, except for the Moon’s, the longitudes 
of the apogees and nodes of the planets are regarded by them as fixed. 
The Grahacaranibandhana of Haridatta (c. 650-700), Karanaratna of 
Devacarya (fl. 689), the Karanatilaka of Vijayanandin (10th century), 
Karanaprakasa by Brahmadeva (11th century), Bhdsvati by Satananda 
(11th century), Karanakutuhala by Bhaskara II (12th century), Graha- 
Idghava of Ganesa Daivajna (16th century), Rama-vinoda by Rama 
(16th century); Suryaprakasa-karana by Visnu (17th century) and the 
Karana-vaisnava by Sankara are among the noted works of the Karana 
literature which, is indeed vast. 

Certain types of astronomical tables which are computed with a 
view to aiding the computation of planetary positions are called the 
Kosthakas or Saranis. These are helpful specially to those practising 
astrology as well as those preparing pahcahgas or almanacs. Such 
planetary tables have been prepared and presented in ingenious ways. 
The early examples of the planetary tables are Grahajhana by 
Asadhara (epoch: 20th March 1132); Laghukhecarasiddhi by Srldhara 
(epoch: 20th March 1316); Makaranda by Makaranda (epoch: 27 
March 1478); and Khetamuktavali by Nrsimha (epoch: 31 March 
1566). Pingree has noticed 19 such planetary tables in his work 
cited above. 
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He has also given a good account of the second category of Kosthakas 
which present the beginnings and ends of tithis, naksatras and yogas 
which are useful for religious observations. In addition, there are 
astronomical tables intended for computing lunar and solar eclipses 
{op. cit., 42-46). 

As Pingree has pointed out after ably analysing a large number of 
astronomical texts, there developed gradually in India five main 
paksas —the Brahma, the Arya, the Ardharatrika, the Saurya and the 
Ganesa (daivajna), some texts of course, not falling under any of these 
paksas {op.cit., pp. 13-16). 

Main conceptual aspects of Indian astronomy 

As already noted, the Indian astronomers conceived of a huge 
period of 43,20,000 years called a mahdyuga or caturyuga and even a 
period 1000 times longer, i.e., 43,20,000,000 years called a Kalpa. 
In the Saura and the Brahma schools, the kalpa is regarded as being 
equivalent to 14 manvantaras, a manvantara being equal to 71 maha~ ' 
yugas or 306,720,000 years to which must be added 15 sandhis , each 
sandhi being 17,28,000 years, which again is equal to the period of 
Krtayuga. According to the Ardharatrika system of Aryabhata, the 
kalpa consists of 4,354,560,000 years but equivalent to 14 manvantaras, 
each manvantara being composed of 72 mahdyugas. Thus the kalpa 
consists of (14x72) 1008 mahdyugas. In this system also, a mahdyuga 
is equal to 43,20,000 years. However, here, the four ages, namely, 
Krta, Treta , Dvapara and Kali , are regarded as being of equal duration 
(each having 1,080,000 years), unlike in the Saura and Brahma , where 
they are in the ratio of 4:3:2:1 with sandhis. 


Rotations of the planets in a Mahayuga 



Brahma 

Arya 

Ardhara¬ 

trika 

Saura 

Adjusted 

Saura 

Saturn 

146,567.298 

146,564 

146,564 

146,568 

146,580 

Tupiter 

364,226.455 

364,224 

364,220 

364,220 

364,122 

Mars 

2,296,828.522 

2,296,824 

2,296,824 

2,296,832 

2,296,832 

Venus’ sighra 7,022,389.492 
Mercury’s 

7,022,388 

7,022,388 

7,022,376 

7,022,364 

sighra 

17,936,998.984 

17,937,020 

17,937,000 

17,937,060 

17,937,076 

Moon 

57,753,300.000 

57,753,336 

57,753,336 

57,753,336 

57,753,336 

Lunar node 

—232,311.168 

—232,226 

—232,226 

—232,238 

—232,246 


Source: David Pingree, Op. cit., p. 15 


Such a huge period for computing the mean motion of planets is 
peculiar to Indian astronomy and it was the ingenuity of the astrono¬ 
mers to develop methods of calculation in relation to this huge period, 
evidently to avoid decimal fractions concerning intercalary months, 
omitted lunar days, civil days and the like. 
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The Indian traditional astronomy is essentially geo-centric and 
geo-static inasmuch as the Earth is considered to be a stationary sphere 
at the centre of the solar system. The Sun, the Moon and the planets 
have a motion of their own front west to east while the asterisms or 
the stellar sphere is considered to have their motion from east to west, 
as a result of which the former are supposed to fall behind the latter. 
This geocentric and geo-stationary view was for the first time modified 
by Aryabhata I who, while maintaining the geo-centric idea, conceived 
of a direct rotation of the Earth about its axis, and even gave a precise 
rate of rotation stating that the Earth rotates through an angle of one 
second in one prana of time (see below p. 26). He explained the appa¬ 
rently retrograde or westward motion of the stationary asterisms by 
giving an example: “Just as a man in a boat moving forward sees the 
stationary objects on either side of the river as moving backward, so 
are the stationary stars seen by people at Lanka, as moving exactly 
towards the west”. This concept of Aryabhata I was opposed by the 
other succeeding leading astronomers like Varahamihira and Brahma¬ 
gupta, while his own commentator, Bhaskara I tried to explain it 
by giving a different interpretation so as to be in tune with the geo¬ 
centric and geo-stationary idea. 

The Indian astronomers conceived of the celestial sphere in all 
its details—the zenith, the nadir, the horizon, the prime vertical, the 
hour circle, the meridian, the ecliptic, the celestial equator and the 
inclination of the ecliptic to it, the celestial poles etc. Brahmagupta 
explains the concerned circles as follows: One circle called the Sama- 
mandala (prime vertical) has its plane stretching east and west; 
another lying north and south is known as Yamyottara-vrtta (the meri¬ 
dian) ; the Ksitija (horizon) encircles these two like a girdle. The 
observer on the Earth is situated at the Centre common to these 
circles ( Br. Sp. Si., Gola. 48). Likewise, Aryabhata I, Brahmagupta, 
Varahamihira, Lalla and other leading astronomers have vividly 
explained the different parts of the celestial sphere and in relation to 
the observer. In general, the Indian astronomers, through calcula¬ 
tions of their own, have arrived at the obliquity of the ecliptic with 
the celestial equator as 24° which forms the basis of their other 
computations. 

The Gelestial Sphere has been divided into 12 rasis or Signs 

(Mesa, Vrsabha,.Mina). The motions of the planets, the 

reasons for their very slow, slow, fast and very fast motions, and their 
retrograde or transverse movements as observed, have been dealt 
with in a lucid manner, all expectedly within the geo-centric framework. 
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In this connection, it may be desirable to reflect in brief on one 
conceptual aspect of astronomy in the Hellenic and the Hellenistic 
culture-areas. Aristorachus of Samos, known as ‘Copernicus of 
Antiquity’ had expounded the idea of the Sun being the stationary 
centre of the system (heliocentric), a view which, to some extent had 
originated among the Pythagoreans earlier. Nevertheless, the geo¬ 
centric and geo-static concept prevailed and, in the third century B.C., 
probably Apollonius of Perga developed the eccentric and epicyclic 
models for explaining the diverse planetary motions. Later, Hippar¬ 
chus (2nd century B.C.) used these geometric models to explain the 
solar and lunar inequalities. But, the most important was the 
development of planetary theories, using these models, by Ptolemy 
(2nd century A.D.) and the Ptolemiac system ruled the minds of 
astronomers for centuries to come. In view of the commercial and 
other contacts which the Indian culture-area had with the Hellenistic 
or the Greco-Roman world then, as stated before, it is not unlikely 
that the eccentric and epicycle concepts found favour among the 
receptive Indian astronomers. In any case, the application of such a 
concept is found in the Aryabhatiya. Varahamihira appears to have 
used it in recasting the older Saurasiddhanta in his Pancasiddkantika. 
Later, Brahmagupta also adopted it, but used the hypotenuse for the 
correction of conjunctions and the radius as an approximation fcr 
finding out the equation of the centre, while Aryabhata I used the 
hypotenuse for determining both the equation of the centre and for 
correcting conjunctions. Such methods of adaptation not only reveal 
the ingenuity of the Indian astronomers but also their open-minded¬ 
ness towards assimilation of new concepts from outside. 

However, Kuppanna Sastry has a different view on this problem. 
Posing the question: ‘Did the Hindu astronomers borrow these ideas 
(i.e. eccentric-epicydic) from the Greeks or did these occur to the 
Hindus naturally, as it had occurred to the Greeks’, he writes: 
“We cannot answer this question with certainty. But an independent 
origin in India seems more probable, when we see that the clearly 
western and earlier Paulisa and Romaka (siddhantas ) did not have either 
of these theories, that the Hindu constants were different and better 
in general, that there was already the anology of the representation 
of the equation of the conjunction, which must occur to the astronomer 
naturally to explain the motion of the star-planets as seen from the 
Earth, and that the Hindus, having already a theory of the variant 
motion in the form of the pull or repulsion of the apogee on the planet, 
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required the epicyclic representation as a geometrical model, for which 
there would certainly be an urge.” He has presented several more 
arguments relating to this subject ( IJHS , 9 (1974) 37-41). 

In Indian astronomy, the first point of the naksatm AsvinI (near 
the star zeta Piscium of Revati) is the fixed point from which the 
longitudes are measured. According to the Suryasiddhanta, the longi¬ 
tudes of the planets were zero simultaneously 1,95,58,52,179 years 
before the commencement of the Saka era (which is reckoned from 
78 A.D.) and the apogees and ascending nodes of planets were all 
supposed to be at the first point of the naksatra AsvinI. 

The mean motions of the planets computed by Indian astronomers 
in a period of 4,320,000 years in terms of complete revolutions has 
been referred to already. They also calculated the number of civil 
days in this period, thus forging a relation between the revolutions of 
each planet and the number of civil days. All the planets are supposed 
to have zero longitude at the beginning of the mahayuga. The begin¬ 
ning of the Kaliyuga is an epoch which is presumed to have commenced 
on the midnight between February 17 and 18, 3102 B.C. The number 
of civil days elapsed from a given epoch is known as ahargana. The 
Indian astronomers had developed the methods of computing the 
mean longitude of a planet by multiplying the ahargam by the related 
revolutions of the planet and dividing the product by the concerned 
civil days. The Indian astronomers have also developed methods 
for determining the true longitudes of the Sun and the Moon as 
well as those of the other planets. As and when the necessity arose 
they had also devised elegant and reasonably accurate methods for 
the corrections like the deficit of the Moon’s equation of the centre 
and the evection as also for the equation of time due to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic for all the planets. 

According to Kuppanna Sastry, it would be wrong to arrive at a 
conclusion that the longitudes given in the texts are polar. In his 
view, Indian astronomers "give the polar longitude for a specific 
purpose. For the sake of astrological predictions, the Moon, the Sun 
and the planets’ conjunction in polar longitude is given; also to check 
their correctness in their positions by comparing them with the polar 
longitudes of the Star. For this purpose, most of the siddhantas give 
the coordinates of the star in polar longitude readymade, and this 
has misled the people.” (IJHS, 9 (1974) 31-33) 
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Precession of equinoxes 

We have noted already that the Suryasiddhanta has dealt with the 
libration of equinoxes, i.e. an oscillation about the fixed point of 
Asvini. The text states that there are 600 such to and fro oscillations 
in a mahayuga of 4,320,000 years, the period of one such oscillation 
being 7200 years. The position, according to this text, would be that 
in the first 1800 years of Kali, it moved forward uniformly by 27° (to a 
point 20' beyond in respect of the star BbaranI and, then in the next 
1800 years, i.e. till (3600—3102=about 498 or 499 A.D.), it would 
oscillate backwards to the first point of Asvini, and this regression 
would continue till 2299 A.D. till it reached 27° behind Asvini. 
Thereafter, it would start moving forwards. 

Astronomers like Aryabhata I, Brahmagupta and Lalla do not 
make any mention about the precession of equinoxes. Bhaskara I was 
even averse to such a concept, as he dismisses the idea of the precession 
of equinoxes held by the Romakas ( Romakasiddhanta ) as not correct. 
Though Varahamihira was aware of the phenomenon, he had no 
inkling of the rate of precession. 

Devacarya, author of Karanaratna, who flourished in A.D. 689, 
appears to be the earliest astronomer to give a method for computing 
precession. Later, Vatesvara and Aryabhata II presented methods of 
their own in terms of solsticial points. (See below, pp. 179-80). In 
the tenth century A.D., Munjala in his work Laghumanasa (comment¬ 
ed by Munisvara) recognized the precessional motion, again in terms 
of l ayanacalana\ (or movement of solisticial points) and gave the number 
of revolutions in a kalpa as 1,99,669 (which would give an annual 
^recessional rate of 59”.9). About the same time, Prthudakasvamin 
(commentator of Khandakhddyaka) gave the revolution of the ayana in one 
kalpa as 189,411, calling it the Ayanayuga ; the rate of precessional 
motion according to this works out to 56”.82 per year. 

The position of Indian astronomy in relation to the precession 
of equinoxes has been succinctly stated by Kuppanna Sastry as follows: 
“Even the shifting of the Vernal Equinox from Mrgasiras to Rohini, 
and from Rohini to Krttikd had been observed in the Vedic peirod. 
But this had not resulted in the idea of the tropical year as such, as 
distinguished from the sidereal year, so strong was the hold of the 
sidereal year upon the astronomical and calendric system of the age. 
This must be the reason, why, even after knowing the continuous motion 
of the equinoxes, they considered the phenomenon oscillatory, i.e. 
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something temporary which would rectify itself by an equal motion 
in the opposite direction. Even if Munjala. gives it as continuously 
regressing, it can have no value unless he had adequate reason to know 
it for certain (and he had no reason, it could only be a guess), for the 
real cause of the phenomenon, viz. the behaviour of the Earth rotating 
like a spinning top in resisting the pull of the Sun, Moon and planets 
on the extra matter on its equatorial bulge, was not known at that 
period. 

“Another fact must be mentioned here. We have seen that the 
Hindu sidereal year, being more than 8 vinadis longer than the correct 
sidereal year, the point of Asvini itself has a progressive motion of more 
than 8” per annum. Since the correct precession is about fifty and a 
quarter seconds, the rate of precession with respect to the Hindu First 
Point must be more than 58 1/4", since the siddhantas advocate getting 
the precession by the observation of the Sun’s shadow. Accordingly, 
Munjala and the later works give a rate of precession nearly equal to 
1' per annum, which is quite proper. It would be a mistake to 
suppose, as far as ancient Hindu works are concerned, that the nearer 
their rate of precession is to 50 1/4" the more correct it is, e.g. it would 
not be proper to commend the Suryasiddhanta for its rate of precession 
of 54" per annum, on the ground that it is so near 501/4". ( IJHS , 
9 (1974) 35-37). 

Eclipses, Rahu and Ketu 

The mythological view of Rahu devouring the Sun or the Moon, 
thus causing the eclipse, was current among the superstitious laymen 
and even among some astrologers cum astronomers. However, in 
the fifth century A.D. Aryabhata I gave an explanation for the eclipses 
in terms of the Sun being obscured by the Moon, and the shadow of the 
Earth obscuring the Moon. His junior contemporary, Varahamihira 
categorically stated that a lunar eclipse is caused by the entry of the 
Moon into the shadow of the Earth. (See below, pp. 196-97). Even 
so, he maintained the nomenclature of Rahu, stating that the ascending 
node is R,ahu’s head, and the descending node, Rahu’s tail. Later the 
word pata began to be used for connoting the nodes. Yet, the word 
Rahu and Ketu are used in the technical sense of ascending and de¬ 
scending nodes in a number of astronomical texts. In some of the 
religious texts, the word Ketu also means either a comet or an earthly 
activity caused by the Sun. 

The Vasisthasiddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika which gives 
instructions concerning a lunar eclipse in terms of mathematical 
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calculation as to how to determine the points of the first and. the last 
contacts etc., does not deal with the solar eclipse which, however, is 
discussed in the Paulisa, the Romaka , and the Saura. The word ‘Rahu .’ 
is maintained for the node. As to the parallax, while the Indian 
astronomers have developed methods for the parallax correction, 
such methods are generally used in connection with the calculations of 
eclipses (and not for any other astronomical purpose), even so in terms 
of the relative differences. 
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The length and the diameter of the Earth’s shadow, of necessity, 
were to be determined and the Indian astronomers had developed 
equations for finding them. 

The Indian astronomers attached great importance not only to 
the detailed calculations concerning the occurrence and the duration 
of the solar and lunar eclipses but also to observe them carefully. 
For instance, Paramesvara has observed and recorded the lunar and 
solar eclipses that occurred during nearly fifty years. (See pp. 13-15). 
The rites and rituals to be performed during the eclipses, were, how¬ 
ever, in the realm of the religious texts. The inscriptional records of 
the eclipses generally mention religious acts, including gifts made by 
rulers and chieftains, following the religious commandments. (See 
below, pp. 239-40). These records, however, have not been studied in 
detail from the astronomical point of view. 

Trigonometrical aspects 

The Indian astronomers-cum-mathematicians have adopted the 
half-chord ( jyardha , terming it generaly as jyd), unlike the Greco- 
Roman astronomers who used the full chord and used certain assumed 
units for the radius, computing the half-chords and the arcs in the same 
units. Thus the Indian half-chords or jyd are R sines. Aryabhata 
I has taken the circumference to be 21,600 units, and the radius 
becomes equal to 3438 units. While this system has been followed 
by many astronomers, others have adopted some different units. For 
example, Varahamihira has adopted 120 units. The half-chord 
values in the former case are 3438' sin 0 and those in the case of the 
latter are 120' sin 0. (See below, p. 71). In general, the R sines are 
tabulated for intervals of 3° 45', i.e. twenty four of them for a quadrant 
(90°) and the methods or the rules for R sin 0, R versine 0 etc, are given. 
Such trignometrical computations are required for computing the 
equation of the centre as well as the equation of conjunction, by way 
of solutions of plane and spherical triangles with a view to determining 
the right ascensions, declination, polar latitude, longitudes of planets, 
length of day light, azimuth, zenith distance etc. 

Instruments 

Indian astronomers, realising the importance of observation, 
had developed several types of instruments for measuring time and for 
astronomical observations. These included different types of gnomon, 
spherical and circular instruments, water instruments etc. Some of 
the instruments, like the Phalaka and the Tasti, were noted for their 
versatility and ingenuity. (See below, sections 9 and 10 on Obser¬ 
vatories and Instruments, pp. 81-99). 
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The Eras 

In addition to what may be called the natural periodicity of the 
day, the month and the year, a continuously running era is required 
for the recording of dates. Till the eighth century B.C. or so, there 
does not seem to have been any agreed attempt to fix an era; instead, 
the day, the month and the regnal years of a king were in use for 
calendrical recordings. The Nabu Nazar (King of Babylon) era, 
though not used either by the Babylonians nor found even in the later 
recordings of astronomers like Hipparchus and Ptolemy, is said to date 
from February 26, 747 B.G., when there was a unique conjunction of 
planets. Following this era were other eras like the Greek Olympiads 
(776 B.C.) and Foundation of Rome (757 B.C.). 

Of interest to us are the Seleucidean and the Parthian eras. The 
former denoted the occupation of Babylon by Seleucus (312 B.C.) 
and the latter was in commemoration of the liberation of the Parthians 
from the Seleucidian rule in 248 B.C. Though the north-western part 
of the Indian sub-continent came under the Parthian suzerainty, 
there has been no tangible evidence yet regarding the use of the Parthian 
era in India. Even Asoka used his regnal years for recording. 
However, by the first century B.C. or so, the concept of an era seems 
to have entered India, probably deriving its inspiration from the 
Parthians. On the basis of the inscriptional recordings, there are 
more than 30 eras either used or in use in India. Of them, the 
Vikrama (57 B.G.), the Saka (78 A.D.), the Hijri (622 A.D.) and 
Kollam (825 A.D.) are still being used. (Gf. the table of ‘Indian 
Eras’, with the indication of their zero-year, the current year in 1954, 
the year-beginnings and their provenance, given as App. I, below.) 

T ransmission 

Indian astronomical texts and ideas were not without influence 
on the other culture-areas. In fact, not a few of them travelled beyond 
the frontiers of India, into China, Thailand, Indonesia and other 
south-east Asian regions as well as into the Islamic West Asia. Though 
the influx of astronomical texts into China started from the 6th century 
A.D. itself, it was during the Sui dynasty (A.D. 581-618) and the 
‘Glorious period’ of the Thang dynasty (618-907) that the process 
reached its height. R.C. Gupta has listed a large number of Indian 
texts which were translated into Chinese during this period and 
several Indian scholars who went to China and engaged themselves 
in this work. (See‘Indian astronomy in China’, Vishveshvaranand Ind. 
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JI., 19 (1981) 266-72). The Indian calendrical system was papular 
also in Nepal, Tibet, Thailand, Java and other places. 

During the reign of Caliph al-Mansur, an Indian astronomer 
visited Baghdad, carrying with him the textual material concerning 
planetary tables, calculation of eclipses and the like, as evidenced by 
the account of Ibn al-Adaml in his astronomical tables Nazm al-igd. 
The interest in Indian astronomical texts evinced by the Caliph was 
so great that he ordered the Brahmasphuta-siddhanta and Khandakhadyaka 
of Brahmagupta to be translated into Arabic. Muhammed ibn 
Ibrahim al-Fazari rendered the former, and Ya’qub ibn Tariq, the 
latter into Arabic under the titles Sindhind and Arkand, respectively, 
understandably with the help of Indian pandits who had already 
established their reputation in the royal court. Aryabhata I was 
known to the Arab astronomers as ‘Arjabahr’. The well-known 
astronomers like al-Khwarizml, al-Hasan, al-Nairizi, ibn as-Saffar, 
ibn Yunis and al-Battani were quite familiar with the Indian astrono¬ 
mical computations and used them even in their works. Some of the 
Islamic zijes included the zero meridian of Ujjain, under the name 
‘Arin’, the Kaliyuga era, spherical trignometrical calculations etc. It 
may be noted that the Sanskrit word ‘jyd’ or ‘jiva meaning half-chord, 
had got mutilated in its Arabic form, which in its Latin translation 
came to be called ‘sinus’, and later ‘sine’. 

The most outstanding scientific transmitter and synthesiser was 
al-Birunl who came to India in the eleventh century A.D., stayed 
here for a considerable time and acquired intimate knowledge of Indian 
astronomy. Before he came to India, he had already an insight into 
the Indian astronomical endeavours, through the Arabic translations. 
He wrote many books in Arabic and his T a’rikh al-Hind, is a classic and 
a veritable source for Indian astronomy of the times. 

The Islamic culture-area played an important role not only in 
the transmission of astronomical and other scientific ideas but also in 
engendering its scientific development. In astronomy, the Maragha 
school led by Nasir al-Din at-Tusi had established itself by the 
thirteenth century A.D. Later, an offshoot of this school flourished 
in Samarkand, of which Ulugh Bek was a well-known astronomer. 
He built there an observatory and compiled diligently certain sets of 
astronomical tables. During the Mughal period in India. Islamic 
astronomical elements became rather widely current. Earlier, in 
the fourteenth century, Mahendra Suri had incorporated Islamic 
elements into his Yantrardja and, during the Mughal period, Malayendu 
Suri produced a commentary on it. In the court of Abkar was 
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Nilakantha Jyotirvid who compiled a popular work called Tajika- 
Nilakanthi, introducing into it a large number of Persian technical 
terms of astronomical import. 

The most important development during this period, however, 
was the erection of huge masonry observatories by Maharaja Sawai 
Jai Singh II in the second quarter of the eighteenth century, deriving 
inspiration from those in Sarmakand. He built observatories in 
Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain, Mathura and Banaxas. (See plates between 
pp. 88-89). Bapudeva Sastri has written a detailed description of the 
instruments installed by Jai Singh in the observatory at Banaras. 
(See below pp. 81-85). In his endeavours, Jai Singh had the expert 
assistance of the then well-known astronomer Jagannatha Samrat. 
Jagannatha ably rendered Ptolemy’s Almajest into Sanskrit under the 
title Samratsiddhanta. Certain Jesuit missionaries were also associated 
with the astronomical endeavours of Jai Singh. 

As to the telescope, there is no doubt that Jai Singh used it for 
observing the Moon, the sun-spots and the moons of Jupiter and the 
like. Nevertheless, he appears to have relied more on the instruments 
erected by him, for his recordings, which wereme ticulously document¬ 
ed under the title %ij Muhammad-shahi, a text which still needs to be 
studied and evaluated in depth. There is also a Sanskrit version of 
this work. 

In the closing decades of the eighteenth century, came into being 
what was known as the Madras Observatory (1782), marking the 
beginning, in India, of systematic modern astronomical investigations. 
It made important contributions for well over a century and paved 
the way for the establishment of the Solar Physics Observatory in 
Kodaikanal (1900). As modem astronomical studies were in progress 
before Independence, astro-physics too emerged as an important 
scientific discipline. M.N. Saha was a pioneer in this field and his 
‘Ionisation Formula’ for explaining the orderd sequence of the spectra 
of stars, has been recognised as one of the ten fundamental contribu¬ 
tions since the use of the telescope by Galileo in 1608. 

Since Independence, not only have the earlier observatories 
been developed, but also new observatories have been set up. The 
investigations of Indian astronomers and astro-physicists have also 
received international acclaim. Side by side, the traditional Indian 
astronomy continues to be an integral part of the socio-religious life of 
the people. 

B.V. SUBBARAYAPPA 

K.V. SARMA 
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1. “ ASTRONOMY 


wilfdN 5TTH $W3 4‘41^-H 

1. 1. 1. wr ftiw TPRMT T P TI T ' tPTTT T3T I 




(RV-VJ 35, YV-VJ 4) 


have been set out (to be performed) according to the 
sequences of time. Therefore, only he who knows 
astronomy, the science of time, understands the sacri¬ 
fices. (36). (KVS) 


Astronomy—The foremost auxiliary of the Veda 

Just like the combs of peacocks and the crest jewels of 
serpents, so does Jyotisa (astronomy) stand at the head 
of the auxiliaries of the Veda. (35). (KVS) 

1.1.2. qqieaiqq qsjiqujsiqtii 

*\ c. 

*t?n: ^'I'Ktitei 5 'timi’SR 11 ! I 
SII+elKHIId WSRlH) tier: PTK 
44i'jfw II £.11 

[Bhdskara II, SiSi ., 1.1.9) 

The Vedic lore prescribes sacrifices to be performed; 
these sacrifices are based upon a knowledge of appro¬ 
priate times to perforin them. This science of astronomy 
gives the knowledge of time; hence it has been reckoned 
as one of the six Vedangas or auxiliaries of the Veda. 
(9). (AS) 

1.1.3. s rea i rea ws swftfdq TsreV 

Pt h'tei ^ I 

9 T e[ fifraTSftT qw £TT ^TTpHI 

m<1*164 wz 3n##t: n <\o M 

(Bhdskara II, SiSi., 1.1.1.10) 

(Out of the six Vedangas), the Science of Grammar 
is the face of the person of the Veda; the Science of 
Jyotisa, the eyes; the Nirukta, the ears; the Kalpa, the 
hands; the Siksa, the nose; and the Chandas, the 
feet. (10). (KVS) 

wlGwiiidfH sre Ww 

1.2.1. q^rmpmrn: 



*fl ^frRrsr ?r tr tnrnr n 

(RV-VJ 36; YV-VJ 3) 

Purpose of astronomy 

The Vedas have indeed been revealed for the sake 
of the performance of sacrifices; but these sacrifices 


1. 2.2. ! Ne4n*ii'^TH^u=i 9TT Pii-Thi: 

qqi'TiJs'Hqil JviSClCiru Cl Rt 

5W ^fdf=l<ti g p l WTtifri l d II Y II 

(Vatesvara, VSi., 1. 1. 4) 

It is this science (of astronomy) that has been re¬ 
garded as the crown of the Veda, for the reason that 
the Vedic sacrifices are performed at the specified times 
defined by ayana (‘northward or southward course of 
the Sun’), season, tithi, parva (‘full moon or new moon’) 
and day etc., and the sacrificial altars, the cardinal 
points, the fire-pits (meant for offering oblation into 
fire) and the distances involved therein, etc., are to be 
correctly known (by the Vedic priests); and so this 
science stands highly honoured amongst the Vedic 
scholars. (4). (KSS) 

1.2.3. fef 4 ' 4fc|<Hd I 

^ ^ wRiq, II Y3 II 

(YV-VJ 43) 

One learned in the Vedas, who has also learnt the lore 
of the movement of the Moon, the Sun and the stars, 
will enjoy, after death, a life in the world wherein the 
Moon, the Sun and the stars move, and he will have 
also, on the Earth, an unending line of progeny. (43). 
(TSK) 

1. 3. 1. £'t>rfc|d41k*14>H I 

O \3 > 

(Naradiya-Sanihita, 1. 4) 

Division of Jyotissastra 

The Science of Jyotisa, with the three divisions, Sid- 
dhanta, Samhita and Hora, is the unparalleled and clear 
eye of the Veda. (KVS) 
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1. 3. 2. 


<r-rearer 


dfaid fkr dfa ddd n «, n 

^id+-TT5r-PirHTl-3^T-'HgdIfei|-Mr u ld^miRi I 

sdwra^ dfrerre# u 

jftwt dfaid dfd few dfaradM ^ i 
^HldT^ldlTfa fafadd 3|ri|^iJ T |lwi II 
d d 'jfeSTJR fad fa <dd < 1 fati =t> tl d Irtjd I d I 

^'jy'bl'Tfai TT d$l u lbfad ff tifadldb'-ST II 5 II 
swm#i fafara d ddffew; i 
5TdFT ^ru|d<-+’-sr: FPdTTdWt 4Hlcd+t II S. II 


(Prasnamarga, 1.1. 5-9) 


Jyotisa (in its fuller sense) comprises three sections 
(skandhas) and is divided into six branches. Ganita 
(Astronomy), Samhita (Electional astrology) and Hora 
(Horary astrology) are the three sections. The teachers 
speak of the following as branches of the great 
science of Jyotisa: Jataka (Horoscopy), Gola (Spherics), 
Nimitta (Omenology), Prasna (Astrological query), 
Muhurta (Auspicious times) and Ganita (Astronomical 
compu tations). (5-6) 

In a text on astronomy would be found the two 
btanches Gola and Ganita. Nimitta would occur both in 
Hard and Samhita texts. The other three (viz. Jataka, 
Prasna and Muhurta) would occur only in Horn texts. (7) 

In Samhita texts would be explained the progress and 
decay of people, rainfall, the nature of elephants, horses 
and all other animals and things, and of the comets, 
meteors and allied matters. (8) 

This (Science of Jyotisa) is further classified in two 
other ways, according as they pertain to computations 
or to (the prognostication of) fruits (of actions). Of 
these, the section on Astronomy concerns itself with 
computations while the other two are concerned with 
results. (9). (KVS) 


fa n fad ' d - frTTcff^Wra’RT 'Wdfa^llWdrtWd: dfadl*rf tfa 
9>dld)dldni4 dld+4-n + i'ti<. u i-nl=-'4)«f'tiFr-faqi^i<ai';1 
fa PsM 14 d vM tl>-4dlfamId,fa^5: •••3df I 

(Mahadeva’s Com. on Srlpati’s Ratnamala, Intro.) 


Knowing well that Ganita comprising planetary 
computations, arithmetic and algebra, forms the deep 
roots of the Tree of the Science of Jyotisa, that 
Horary astrology of divers aspects forms the branches, 
and that Samhita (Natural astrology) forms the fruit, 
here is being set out, in brief, post-natal sacrement, 
naming the child, girdle cermony, marriage, travel 


etc., which form the full intent of the Samhita section. 
(KVS) 


1.4.1. dddfaRuiifal dTETT <sH<l«li 

dfarddfaddddd W I 


■v 

d idd dfadfd£: WcHIdM ddd: II X II 


(Vatesvara, VSi., 1. 1. 5.) 


Astronomy: Siddhanta and Karana texts 

An astronomical work which describes all measures 
of time as well as the determination of longitudes of 
the planets, which treats all mathematics including 
the theory of the pulveriser, etc., and which correctly 
states the configurations and positions of the planets, 
the asterisms, and the Earth, is verily called a true 
Raddhanta (or Siddhanta) by the distinguished sages. 
(5). (KSS) 


1.4.2. dZdlfaMdth-d+l'ddHHI dTdddd: W- 

-H'KiM 31ddt fedT d dfald SPldPRTdT dtdTT: I 

■o 

dfyfcW!il$dT^diH WT d-d I fa tidied 

RhSI-d: d ddlfdtsd dfdilF'f.-Wd'-t 11 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1. 1. 1. 6) 


A Siddhanta work is an astronomical treatise which 
deals with the various measures of time ranging from 
a truti up to of a Kalpa which culminates in a deluge, 
planetary theory, arithmetical computations as well as 
algebraical processes, questions relating to intricate ideas 
and their answers, location of the Earth, stars and 
planets, and the description and use of instruments. 
(6). (AS) 





-fr^lFl fa d ff -^M^lPWcd gtfdcd d *dld I . . . dd dddd 
—“dsdlddd . . . "dfdt dd ITtfad dfd'Td” 

ifa I 

(Nilakantha, Jyotirmimdmsa, pp. 8-9) 


The significance of Karana texts 1 

The aim of the Siddhanta texts is primarily to create 
in students the capacity for testing the motion of planets. 


1 The Karana texts are astronomical manuals designed to make 
computations simpler, concise and accurate. The working herein 
is made facile by adopting easier methods. They adopt a 
contemporary date as the zero point for calculation and direct the 
deletion of the big lump of days up to the chosen date and use as 
zero corrections the longitudes of the planets as computed 
accurately for the zero point. 
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1. 6. 1 


But, it is the Karan a texts that conduce to practical 
utility and accuracy.... Hence it is said, ‘Kararias 
accord with observation.’... ‘Karana is the result of 
repeated observation.’ (KVS) 


1.4.4. <aii qrteFr i 

gfs’g tT«TT I 

’FWtT PsHK+B 11 

SPTF^— 


sqpft *RT 'RtfernT I 
^?Ji gg #rw ^tt: ggfoft n 


(Nilakantha, Jyotirmimamsa , p. 4) 


Through the teacher-disciple tradition, all (astro¬ 
nomers) should conduct observation and verification. 
It is also stated in the Jataka : 

‘In the undermentioned five, viz. the conjunction of 
planets, the eclipses of the Sun and the Moon, 
occultation of planets, and retrograde motion of 
planets, (the results of computation according to) 
Kararta texts accord with observation. Hence the 
planets should be computed according to the Karana 
texts daily at three times (of the day).’ 

Another authority has said: 

‘Karana texts are the results of tests conducted during 
the eclipses and the conjunctions of planets. Hence 
the Sun and other planets shall be computed (only) 
through Karanas.’ (KVS) 




1.5. 1. 


•o 


3i«frvf) ‘g tirsFTr gsraFit ^ sr^r: i 

11 ii 

(. Prasnamarga , 1.1. 19-20) 


General contents of astronomical texts 

Ten are the different topics known to be dealt with in 
(astronomical) texts of planetary computations, these 
being: (i) Calculation of the days from epoch, (ii) 
Mean planets, (iii) True planets, (iv-v) the two Eclipses 
(Lunar and Solar), (vi-vii) Planetary war and Approach 
(i.e. Conjunction of planets), (viii-ix) Heliacal rising 
and setting of planets, and (x) Conjunction of (planets 
and) stars. (19-20). (KVS) 


1.6.1. fafsprafrWfe dm WT: WW: I 

g dW ^ ll^ll 

q- «TFflWtpfr soft wfsT I 

$7rsw*pr 'TRrfeqv jft^TpT^T 11 3 3 11 

«V 

HHlk^d+ldd <H^dl »T diq<tfa^ I 

‘ srtwnrapssrt 'wt: wnwM ttppt ii 3 * n 

TbTJTfi^Ff W dd+PH^ ^ ^l«Wdi TTT^r*T I 
'tfuWIWi II 3*. II 

tpraiW fatW: sftaT: ddM-dl^l I 

fS^ft II II 


4^dlir«ld(dPd^ vt®WT SRWlwftr foPFTKlgFT I 
$4»<”FPre : gfg ^ fdTSS^TT: II W II 

(Varahr, PS, 3. 32-37) 


Insistance on accuracy 

If the tithis and naksatras as found from observation 
agree with those computed according to the Sastra, then 
the Sastra is correct and is fit to be accepted. It is not 
so in the case of Bhadravisnu’s work; 1 still people do 
not turn away from that and follow the correct Sastra. 
(32) 

Sunrise and sunset are not at the same moments in 
all places on the earth. (So, in order to find the days 
and making computation, the place must be mentioned 
at which the sunrise and sunset are taken as the 
epoch). But Padaditya, who has placed the epoch at 
sunset, has not mentioned the place he refers to. (So, 
his work is faulty.). (33) 

The ganita text (of Padaditya) has deviated from the 
right path handed down by a hierarchy of good teachers 
and the day of its exposure is not far distant. Witness 
its downfall in 68,550 years. (34) 

If we adopt the days of epoch resulting from the 
tropical years as adopted by the Romaka, and (the 
positions of) the Sun or the Moon resulting therefrom, 
we must accept Punarvasu as the naksatra of the full 
moon of the month of Caitra, it being the naksatra 
of Caitra-Sukla-navaml, instead of the expected Hasta 
or Citra. (35) 

All the injunctions of the Vedas and Smrtis are based 
on the proper times, and by not performing the rites at 
those times, the performer, especially the twice-born, 
acquires sin which is to be expiated. Therefore, a study 
of the Romaka itself is to be expiated. (36) 


1 Bhadravisnu and Padaditya, mentioned below are earlier writers 
on astronomy. 
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The person having a correct knowledge of the Sun, 
the Moon etc. acquires Dharma (merit), which will 
take care of his future world, Artha (wealth) which will 
ensure his prosperity in this world, and Yasas (fame) 
which will perpetuate his memory. But the bad 
astronomer who misleads people by his writings will 
certainly have to go to hell and dwell therein. (37). 
(TSK) 


1.7.1. ?PT *$£ sfftR I 

cTerf^Tf^R^ T^PT^pRfr II \ II 

Rldl'dl: I 

q^prafr greraft **ir«rifl*l ditRdd n ^ n 

Mlfarnfafa: TtJRf: sfhRT: I 

?rrf%^: qPwhl n * n 

qfd4d d*vH»Ki«iMi i 
tTRWfopT STSST ^ STRl: II R II 
R+Rdfdfd^d.’j)yHl u Mdlil^NsdRR1: I 
dl <1^44)4 4vri«d<dlSPT dlR-HH II \ II 
ddH^dd’-rflddd'd^lPd OT^'d^WI: I 
dM+<«ll?Rl'»t|NdM+iqdi*liailfd II \9 II 

(Varaha, PS, 1. 2-7) 


Aim: Consolidation 

I shall state in full the best of the secret lore of 
astronomy extracted from tlj.e different schools of the 
ancient teachers so as to make it easy and clear. (2) 

The five Siddhantas, of which this work is a com¬ 
pendium, are the Paulina, the Romaka, the Vasistha, 
the Saura and the Paitamaha. Of these five, the first 
two, viz., the Paulisa and the Romaka, have been 
commented upon by Latadeva. (3) 

The tit hi resulting from the Paulina is tolerably 
accurate and that of the Romaka approximates to that. 
The tithi of the Sura is very accurate but that of the 
remaining two (viz., the Vasistha and the Paitamaha) 
is far from correct. (4) 

I shall tell in this work, avoiding all jealously, the 
computation of the solar eclipse, which is guarded as a 
great secret and in which the mind of the astronomer 
revels. I shall also tell the occurrence and non¬ 
occurrence of the lunar eclipse, the directions of the first 
and last contacts, the duration, the total phase, the 
‘ hypotenuse ’ at any moment with related quantity of 
obscuration and time, and also the mutual conjunctions 
of the stars and the planets, and the computations of 
differences in longitude as also the prime vertical, 
moonrise, astronomical instruments and other require¬ 
ments, graphical representations, the gnomonic shadow, 


the sines of latitude, co-latitude and declinations and 
such other matters. (5-7). (TSK) 

1.8.1. frTT SRI^I^iN^-cHi ?F«Rddl 

cPTTSRRSSPT cTffarfMmFT faqRdq I 

W irsq- TpR <T Sf ff *T*nWFTfa%TT 

R'dRdlSg: foRT 11*11 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1. 1. 1. 4) 

Aim: Refinement 

Ancient astronomers did write, of course, treatises 
abounding in intelligent expression; none the less, this 
work is composed to fill some lacunae in their works. 
I am going to make up for the deficiencies of the older 
works and these improvements will be found here and 
there in their respective places. So I beseech the 
good-minded mathematicians to go through this entire 
work of mine (for, otherwise, they may not locate my 
contribution). (4). (AS) 

5 5PRtf*r:—dlddd 

1.9.1. srftTRR qfR? dq^PdPtdPdMdtl^q I 
WOTlfR tel«^ld+qHlt|?4'*l<id,r*i|45dq II 3 II 

WWW oAH^IC srfdRd tfdtsSPW: I 

^glsf'jfTtRiTfg’J ?RT h +wi<1 ud0 Ru ca: II ^ II 

(Brahmagupta, KK, 1. 1. 1-2) 


Aim: Simplification 

Having made obeisance to Mahadeva, the cause of 
creation, existence and destruction of the world, I com¬ 
pose the astronomical treatise Khandakhadyaka, which, 
in the first part, gives the same results as those 
arrived at by Acarya Aryabhata (in his Aryabhata- 
Siddhanta). (1) 

The methods given by Aryabhata are generally 
impracticable for everyday calculation (of the longi¬ 
tudes of the planets etc.), in connection with 
marriage, nativity and the like. My statements in 
this work are more concise, yet give the same results. 
(2). (BC) 


—vftsr: 


1. 10. l. 


Riwir srfeRuarrg 3H i 4fd>R!ii4d<»rid i 

O -\ 

4NPT ^<|U|4><u||fd ^ tRR || 3 


dCdifd HUMRd dRfc ARwnfd M+RlRd,H I 
dnddM'W 9R STgfR, dg4 H-Hl<?HI^: II * II 

(Deva, KR, 1.3-4) 
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Aim: Revision 

The Karana texts of ancient times do not yield 
accurate results either because of the dullness of the 
pupil’s intellect, or because of the cryptic teaching of 
the preceptor; or else, because of the inexactitude of the 
multipliers and divisors. (3) 

They say that the aim of acquiring the knowledge of 
astronomy is to rectify and re-establish the lost 
methods or to discover and highlight new methods. 
Hence this attempt of mine. (4). (KSS) 

1. 11. 1. qidlfa4ls{k41=Mld4>l«l 

l 

*4 Id 

?«ir«id^f?n II 3 II 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi ., 1.2.1) 

Aim: Accord with observation 

Inasmuch as true positions of the planets alone are 
required to decide auspicious moments for journeys, 
marriages, celebrations in temples, astrology and the 
like, we shall now give the methods of rectifying the 
mean positions of the planets so as to accord with 
their observed positions. (1). (AS) 

1.11.2. 3W?# fa^TT fwr: M<r$dY<tfl: I 

HdhHfad l: *WT: mfT: II ^ II 

y^l ffT TlNttltHU I 
fTO: dtlvT: 5T^t d 11 3 11 

q ^ qMqfadfa<!H #: I 

f-$d<sWfa gT ri ddl: fsWd: II V || 

^^HnSjPd fll'mdVaT M^d-dlftl ddlrf: I 
Pfrdqfad #dTFTt fPftezf 11 X II 

f^dfeidTfqarFl'' ftpsqf: tnfqd ft#: I 
d«ft ?*ufi>Td dFT trf^RT f#W *WT 11 ^ 11 

(ParameSvara, Drgganita, 1. 1. 2-6) 

Planets computed according to the Parahita system 
are actually observed at places which are different. 
And the sciences affirm that the correct planetary 
positions are only those where they are observed. (2) 

Through the instrumentality of the planets alone can 
the timings for auspicious rituals be known. Times 
computed from incorrect planetary positions are 
impure for rituals. (3) 

Hence, the twice-born who are knowers of the 
sciences and also have been initiated into the rationale 
of the spherics should take pains towards ascertaining 
the correct positions of planets. (4) 


Cogitating thus and having comprehended well the 
earlier texts and also having observed planetary con¬ 
junctions (for long) 1 by means of instruments of 
spherics, (the present work), Drgganita , is being com¬ 
posed by me for the sake of students who have 
prayed for instruction on the true places of planets. 
(5-6) (KVS) 

1.11.3. M»d 5 % 5 : | fu | dd’-H!T #lvld~W <pfc-oldiq I 

•O NO *\ 

f^nprf%?T Tf %^o5o3 dllaH IIHII 
aftrT drifted tT^llfd^ 3ffaj# I 
<D<iJ|s^-g*nTflei ffreMd^-cgqlfrl’d'l 11 ^ 11 
cRT WTWf ?TPT ^rfa I 

‘ 51PT5WarpfqTqcpffcPT II i3 II 
‘ ’fa qfaRT faffa# qr*? i 
«ri'ffm dfon qqwRRrn' n =; n 

•N -O > 


qieqTftsptffawn# #tfarsdH*i qwr i 

\3 *v 


fa# ^TfaRTfaPT «TtT# 1 

II 3=: II 

\3 * 

TTR qfaRRFRPC ^ dl+hUd | 

‘RlR^'TRT ## II 35. II 


^ qft%#tvr qfai# i 

?far fafaqpr n R't, n 

p4< e hisj qrfe^oprtoS do4< 4(>iq i 

'TfWtm fatfWrRI II ^ II 

hP fd h iv^aidl va Pivt dld'hldd I 
5PT5IT®? 'hitrif^oxii dRddd^Hd II II 
rffalRT TPI# ft# PNdHlfadd- I 

•n S3 CS *\ S3 -\ -s 

‘ ^dvrfrq^lP# 11 ^ =; 11 

MpMHIHlfyd'UTl favr J{°qw I 

dH+V§ ^md-llh ‘ 3RM3’ 3c#* II ^5. II 
frf#dTwrvRT 1 

tjfvpT Pd<+MI4 11 3 0 II 

( Drkkarana , 1. 5-30) 

1 The fact that Parana esvara had been observing planetary move¬ 
ments and working on the same has been referred to by his pupil 
Nilakantha Somayaji, who says: Parametvaracaryerui punah grahana- 
grahayogtidikam yanlraifi paHcapaRcdiad-varfakdlam samyak parikfitam 
(‘ Paramesvara had examined closely, by means of instruments, 
the eclipses and planetary conjunctions for 55 years) 

Cf. N’s Aryabhatiya-Bhafya under 4. 48. 

Paramesvara himself corroborates this in the words: 
grahendrdh pahcapancdiadvarfakalam nirikfitah I 
maya tadti djid bhinna drsta Parahitoditafi II 

‘ The planets have been observed by me for fiftyfive years. 
Their positions have been noted by me as different from the 
positions computed by the Parahita (constants).’ 

Q,by Nilakantha in Aryabhatiya-Bhafya under 4.48. 
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Now, I shall set out in brief what the early 
astronomers enunciated. Before Kali 3000, the eclipses 
and other observed phenomena did not tally with the 
astronomical manuals or the Siddhantas. (5-6) 

Then, in the Kali year jnanatunga (3600= A.D. 499) 
an astronomer by name, Aryabhata was born in this 
world. (7) 

In the Kali year girituhga (3623 = A.D. 522) was his 
work Aryabhatiya composed and therein he enunciated 
the revolutions (of the planets). (8) 

He had adjusted these revolutions by reduction and 
addition in such a way that there was no zero-correction 
at the beginning of Kali. (12b-13a) 

In course of time, deviations were observed in (the 
results arrived at by) this computation. Then, in the 
Kali year mandasthala (3785 = A.D. 684) equivalent to 
Saka tanuta (606), several astronomers gathered 
together and devised, through observation, (a system), 
wherein (the correct mean longitudes were to be found) 
by multiplying the current Kali year -minus-giritunga 
(Kali 3623, viz., the Aryabhatan epoch) (as directed 
by the vagbhava, i.e. bhatabada or takabda , correction 
enunciated by Haridatta and applying the correction). 
(18-19) 


This system was termed Parahita and many followed 
it, assuring themselves of its accuracy. (25) 

When a long time had elapsed, there occurred 
substantial deviations. Then, (Paramesvara), a noble 
brahmana, residing on the coast of the western ocean, 
revised it (i.e., the Parahita system) by means of (astro¬ 
nomical) observations, in the Kali year rangasobhanu 
(4532= A.D. 1431). (26-27a) 


Emendations to Aryabhatiya by Brahmagupta 

I now give emendations as Aryabhata’s formulae do 
not give accurate results, (la). (B.C.) 


1. 13. 1. art ^Pd4»uTf 

tfPBrr f# 5 tPwyfasft ar«frw I 

'TRtft=r ?it% rtt 

c 

fasTfaiPT II <Jo || 

tldlSTt's^-ctu’ fsrfaateld ddl4dvr 

*)Rdf*l«l STT^Tt fart ^ ’ ItNI 
ddd a]|IRrrSFT ff[ +jfd^i<;i II 

^ q i ^d" jrfa 1 : | 

rtW ^ '^jfddlg ... II 11 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi ., 1.9.10-12) 


Correction of Brahmagupta by Bhaskara II 

The koti and karna defined by Brahmagupta do not 
accord between computation and observation in 
locating the cusps. I request expert mathematicians to 
verify this carefully. (10) 


In a place where the latitude is (90-co)= (90—24) 
= 66°, when the ecliptic coincides with the horizon, 
and when the Sun is in the beginning of Mesa which is 
then rising in the east, and the Moon in the beginning 
of Makara, then the Moon is dichotomized by the 
meridian and the illuminated part of the Moon’s disc 
is towards the east. This does not hold good according 
to Brahmagupta’s definition of koli, because then the 
bhuja as well as koti according to his definition is equal 
to R. (11) 


The work Tantrasangraha (by Nilakantha), (with 
revised constants) is for twelve years later. (27b) 

The revolutions given therein (i.e., in Tantrasangraha) 
too, becoming imperfect (in course of time), observations 
were continued by the astronomers on the west coast for 
thirty years, from the Kali year jasustava (4678 = 
A.D. 1577) to the Kali year janaseva nu (4708= A.D. 
1607) and, by observation, the astronomical tradition 
was revised accurately. (28-30a) 

Hencefore, too, (the deviations) that would occur 
should be carefully observed (and revisions effected). 
(30b) 

h 12. 1. q FJJqFnrcfatT Wf-ddl i 

(Brahmagupta, KK, 2.1.1a) 


When the bhuja is zero, the cusps will be horizontal, 
and when the koti is zero, they will be vertical. Brahma¬ 
gupta’s bhuja and koti, both being equal to R, the cusps 
cannot be vertical, which is against truth as stated 
above. 1 (12). (AS) 

1. 13. 2. ¥lfi!K't>#TT ! 4 4'fS'fd'HdHN | J|ld < u l*f | 

d^ci, d" II 3 II 

ZTWTSft PddNHII*ddl+<-£ ^iRlN^i} I 
HTcT: fowl ’pprcsp dHHUd<Hdd„ ddNdTf ftTTcT 11^11 
si+RiRa-'V-sj ?T d , ^lci|4d IJ dd ^lfdf§P?r: I 
fd (d'H!IKd4+KlvlRi<<5lHlfd m sqsrf 11 ^ 11 
(Bhaskara II, Vasana-bhasya on SiSi., 1. 6. 18-19) 

1 For a note, see SiSi:AS, pp. 498-500. 
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1. 14. 2 


Bhaskara’s correction to Brahmagupta’s 
statement 


The statement of Brahmagupta, namely that the arc 
of the Moon’s drk-ksepa will be obtained by the sum or 
difference of that of the Sun with the latitude of the 
vitribha, I (Bhaskara) do not accept. I shall give the 
reason why. (1) 

At a place where the latitude is 24°, when the 
longitudes of the Sun, the Moon and the Node are all 
180° at the time of sun-rise, the ecliptic occupies the 
position of the prime vertical. (2) 

The Moon will not leave the ecliptic even though 
depressed by parallax in longitude. Thus there is no 
parallax in latitude. The vitribha then being in the 
zenith, and its latitude being 4|°, the drk-ksepa of the 
Moon according to Brahmagupta’s formula will be 4|°; 
and therefore the parallax in latitude obtained by the 
drk-ksepa will be 


790' - 35 R sin 4£° 52' - 42" 

15 X 3438 ~~ 3438 

which is actually not the case. 1 (3). 


X 270 = 4' 8", 
(AS) 


5TteHldH+c^T 

1. 14. 1. —“»nT Mdiq^lR^'T 

HttstPswiH Ri-SlTii I <3fcl 't'l'd'Hd: I 

*1% +I'«HI’MldFUd'dlPb+lld +hTP u I 

FT: I TTpT <il e r> i 0d'|-'49't: I fT tis+e ■Htjld 

qfdcfT: FT: I ” 


3ifl|-oqd— ajdHd ! TT q ailPqd^M: 
q ?nw I t»"qRt<si'ditdiqa N wf%r4iTsT n -hi 
t|>doiPT I 3TpT ^-q: Rl4l«T: TftS’t'TJTbi: I 

•N 

d4ldl>dd: Tft^T^T^FT^ Pq?uo°q: I *T JTTFRT, 
MI4ddpH4 ' R T FT T^STT TT^IFt WTTfemt 

TTR3T srf^H diddl'd: Shfa I 

(Nilakantha, Jyotirmimdrhsd, p. 6) 


Testing, verification and revision 

A commentator on the Mdnasa (viz. Laghumanasa of 
Munjala) has lamented: ‘Indeed, the Siddhantas, like 
Paitdmaha, differ from one another (in giving the astro¬ 
nomical constants). Timings are different as the 
Siddhantas differ (i.e. the measures of time at a 
particular moment differs as computed by the different 
Siddhantas). When the computed timings differ, Vedic 
and domestic rituals, which have (correct) timings as a 
component (of their performance) go astray. When 


rituals go astray, worldly life gets disrupted. Alas! we 
have been precipitated into a big calamity,’ 

Here, it needs to be stated: ‘O faint-hearted, there 
is nothing to be despaired of. Wherefore does anything 
remain beyond the ken of those intent on serving at the 
feet of the teachers (and thus gain knowledge) ? One 
has to realise that the five Siddhantas had been correct 
(only) at a particular time. Therefore, one should 
search for a Siddhanta that does not show discord with 
actual observation (at the present time). Such accord¬ 
ance with observation has to be ascertained by 
(astronomical) observers during times of eclipses etc. 
When Siddhantas show discord, i.e. when an early 
Siddhanta is in discord, observations should be made 
with the use of instruments and the correct number 
of revolutions etc. (which would give results which 
accord with actual observation) found, and a new 
Siddhanta enunciated. (KVS) 


_ 

1. 14. 2. 

C C sa /• 

TPTTcf 9)3 ”1)^1 iPad 

I TRT dPdd^tHMSW+M fFPTT 

acPli'l Pttff aryTPta (a a Ft tis-.j-otovt qoeqi 'ftS'Tfoft 

I 9T33f5©FTT ^ Id P<4d Pt4M fort ^TW FFTpT FWrfF 

4>Yd I FFTr^I^^SPTTTT tjYq I 

sixieqsrf tiHaaPiFTinPicqi cc°tol- 
ilPdPiH I h=i 

tTRTT 'mtT I trouts#: OTFrefaTTfoltsPJ TrpTrt 

■HUlplRf #tPT I FStT5pr9T^TF? 5 r W^NrFPT5%T ddlPl qfald- 

"v 

Wfe: I b=T ’TfkRTCrRTTFr 

ttTff I ^ a^WTEPFr I 

> * O > 

TT=r TWMFT ?Tf5TTr#t iHlfdly^pMdRlS il^FcT- 
<5Wi«Jd q's'lipl I d T T ? ?'TT ■‘iP , idRi«F*ii < i+fl 

C. C -O S3 

?+H8^d d-sfa FgCT: I 

(Suryadeva Yajvan, Com. on ABh., 4. 48) 


Verification of computed planets 

In an open spot construct a perfectly circular platform 
of desired radius in ahgulas, raised to the height of the 
eye, with the east-west and north-south lines drawn 
through the centre and 21,600 equal divisions (of 
seconds) marked on its circumference. Then, at 
sunrise and sunset, stand (in turn) at the west and east 
sides of the platform and observe the half-risen and 
half-set Sun, respectively, and mark their positions on 
the circumference as indicated by the gnomon (fixed at 
the centre of the circle). 


1 For an exposition, see Si$i:AS, pp. 446-48. 
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Mark also the opposite points on the circumference 
as indicated by the shadow of the gnomon. Mark also 
the point at the tip of the mid-day shadow. When the 
Sun is in the northern hemisphere, place another 
gnomon on the east-west line and observe daily the 
entrance of the shadow on that line. These observations 
should be continued for two or three years. If the Sun, 
observed thus, is seen exactly in the positions arrived 
at by computation, then that computation is to be 
understood as correct. If the time of the entrance of 
the midday shadow on the north-south line corresponds 
to that derived by computation, then also the correctness 
of the computation is verified. In the same way, the 
correctness of the computation may be verified also by 


the observation of the north-south midday shadow, 
when it is either maximum or totally absent. The 
verification of the computed Sun with observed Sun is 
done in this manner. 

The Moon will also be correct if the computed 
conjunction of the Moon with the observed Sun is 
found to be identical with the observed one at the time 
of eclipses. And, the other planets too will be correct 
if the computed conjunctions of the Moon (as ver ified) 
above with the computed planets are in conformity 
with the observed one. (If observations do not accord 
with the computations, necessary changes shall have 
to be effected in the bhaganas of the planets, as 
instructed elsewhere.) (KVS) 


2 . IPTOS - ASTRONOMER 


2.1.1. sraprpr tosp?^...(2T-f.S', 30-10) 
qTCff...4 u l+4...( TV-VS, 30-20) 

Vedic astronomer 

(In the Purusamedha sacrifice, offer) an observer/ 
indicator of the stars to the deity Prajiiana . . . and an 
astronomer to the deity Yadas. (KVS) 

2. l. 2. sjpp;: dwssfasqd i cKPd<4HHk i 

I tKT^TPT f?>< u 4 44Tfd ?PT trq I sPTf 

vrinfd^RmdKtifg r, *4 4 pi dl+44 wzf 11 

{Gopatha Brahmana, 2.3.19) 

Svarbhanu the demon, hid the Sim with darkness. 
Atri removed it. That was identified by Atri. When 
any gift of gold is given to a descendent of Atri, through 
that act darkness is removed. Then light from above 
holds one towards the attainment of the heavenly 
world. (KVS) 

2. 2. 1. ■JiM'rl ^PTTSPTFT I d :—®ft 4T 

3JFTR p4d£d 'TlWFT^fd' 1 H44l4}(d I srfir did? 
3Rfd I dTPTTSt#JFT dt#S5T sftdd I...3T^TT f 3fT?dc*r: 
dTfad I df f^ 11 # PPT ^fr^ftPIFT I 

anfeiw d 'l iRt R... I $*THPfr d sfidd: drfdd fadN+K I d 

•O "V x 

| dPT 3|4ii44 HIVIN'—dd dd dfadl dd d: dlPd# ddfd I 
...cPdTd d £ d drfdd fdd: dd d PdddfaiT: l...ddt e[ d 
4 | mTd : 3)IPjdi'd 44M4I4 I d ftdTd—OlPdd fdfe 1 

( Taitt. Brahmana, 3.10.9) 

A line of Vedic astronomers 

The Vaideha (king) Janaka went with ‘days and 
nights’ (being the units of time, which he studied). 
(About the benefit of such study) they told him: “He 
who understands us becomes sinless; he lives a full life; 
he attains to the heavens; for him food will not be 
scarce in this world.” 

Ahlna, son of Asvattha, learnt the science of the Sun. 
He became a swan and ascended the heavens and was 
merged with the Sun. 

The s'rauta priest Devabhaga learnt the science of the 
Sun. The invisible Goddess of Speech told him: 
“Gautama who knew the science of the Sun knows 
everything .... Hence those who know the science of 
the Sun, they overcome the world ...” 

2 


Susa, the son of Varsni, went with the Sun. The 
Sun told him: “Come and learn the Science of the 
Sun . . .” (KVS) 


dSfdH 

2.3.1. ddT ff 4dl44PnM4d'i: 

dTRpjrsrf PdP^i w mr. I 


cHrdlPdd 

*dtfdddd d dd ddTd II ^ II 


{RV-VJ, 36) 


An Astronomer is a Vedist 


The Vedas have, indeed, been revealed for the sake 
of the performance of sacrifices. But the sacrifices are 
laid down on the sequence of appropriate times. Hence, 
he who knows astronomy, which is the science specifying 
time, knows the sacrifices (and, so, is a Vedist). (36). 
(KVS) 


h ’ Wd dPddT 

2.4.1. ddld: ni4<*K ' %d °4I^IPIPT: II 3 II 


Pd4 l «d d 44N4kddfild4*HI^I<ldiimfigddl4)4i«i<are<ae^i^- 

444lf<i4>PI $14*4 d ddT II V II 

dMf4PI d +K«ITlw: 11 X. 11 

dtddldrd 4HMIHddyi44¥l4^i4'Wq>troMi444£: II 


d j !*l4>H i fol4M<yl4«d4 i4fol4fil*4H : II =; II 

^( 4 ) 4 ) 4 i d ii^ruir 5fty4<-44iwTi'd<H)'4T^-44Ri'Mv J ii- 

fad: 11 s. 11 

p4444«lT4!IIM I M4l4d4^4l4H ?g^lPTK'gT II 3° II 


II 33 II 

q^-ipir%fH u lfi44MI4r%fl4dJ-44>l^o4Td-4<<id4>H<.|!<444 - 
-»WI4Ml^l4>< u IM4(dd $l4q>l<iq> v , ") 4 4ld5r: II 3^ II 

(Varaha, Br. Sam., 2- 1-12) 
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Qualifications of an astronomer 

We shall now explain the aphorisms, i.e. rules or 
qualifications, for an astronomer. (1) 

Among the astronomical calculations, the astronomer 
should be conversant with the various sub-division? of 
time such as the yuga, year, solstice, season, month, 
fortnight, day and night, ydma (a period of an hour and 
a half), muhurta (fortyeight minutes or two ghatis), nadi 
(equal to 24 minutes) prana (time required for one 
inhalation), truti (a small unit of time) and its further 
subdivisions, as well as with the ecliptic (or with geo¬ 
metry) that are treated of in the five Siddhantas entitled 
Paulisa, Romaka, Vasistha, Saura and Paitamaha. (4) 

He should also be thoroughly acquainted with the 
reasons for the existence of the four systems of measure¬ 
ment of time, viz. Saura or the solar system, Savana, 
or the terrestrial time, i.e. the time intervening between 
the first rising of any given planet or star and its next 
rising, Naksatra or sidereal, and Cdndra or lunar, as well 
as for the occurrence of intercalary months and 
increasing and decreasing lunar days. (5) 

He should also be well-versed with the calculation 
of the beginning and ending times of the cycle of sixty 
years, a yuga (a five-year period), a year, a month, a day, 
a horn (hour), as well as of their respective lords. (6) 

He should also be capable of explaining, by means of 
arguments, the similarities and dissimilarities as well as 
the appropriateness or otherwise of the different systems 
of measurement of time according to the solar and 
allied systems. (7) 

Despite differences of opinion among the Siddhantas 
regarding the expiry or ending time of an ayana (solstice), 
he should be capable of reconciling them by showing 
the agreement between correct calculation and what 
has been actually observed in the circle drawn on the 
ground by means of the shadow of the gnomon as well 
as water-instruments. (8) 

He should also be well acquainted with the causes 
that are responsible for the different kinds of motions of 
the planets headed by the Sun, viz. fast, slow, southerly, 
northerly, towards perigee and apogee. (9) 

He must be able to forecast, by calculation, the times 
of commencement and ending, direction, magnitude, 
duration, intensity and colour at the eclipses of the Sun 
and the Moon, as well as the conjunctions of the Moon 
with the five Taragrahas or non-luminous planets and 
the planetary conjunctions. (10) 

He should also be an expert in determining accurately 
for each planet, its motion in yojanas, its orbit, other 
allied dimensions etc., all in terms of yojanas. (11) 


He must be thoroughly acquainted with the Earth’s 
rotation (on its own axis round the Sun) and its revolu¬ 
tion along the circle of constellations, its shape and such 
other details, the latitude of a place and its complement, 
the difference in the lengths of the day and night {lit. 
diameter of the day-circle), the carakhandas of a place, 
rising periods of the different Signs of the zodiac at a 
given place, the methods of converting the length of 
shadow into time (in ghatis) and time into the length of 
shadow and such other things, as well as those to find 
out the exact time in ghatis that has elapsed since sunrise 
or sunset at any required time from the position of the 
Sun or from the Ascendant, as the case may be. (12) 
(M R. Bhat) 

wst'nfaei PRi: 

2. 4. 2. dP.£dMd<H|!m I 

PdRsMI gtft: II =: II 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 2.4.8) 


Expert in astronomical diagrams 

An intelligent astronomer should draw (and 
demonstrate), for the understanding of his students, 
diagrams on the computation of astronomical phenom¬ 
ena, on the northern side of a wall extending from 
east to west. (KVS) 

2. 5. 1. 'oOld Tfs'teM I 

RcSRtPT =5T 'jIMi Rt *T STTFFT II ?? II 

(Varaha, PS, 4.36) 


Expert astronomer 

(Only he is fit to be called an expert astronomer) who 
knows the problems dealing with the Sun, who can 
compute the time of the Sun crossing the prime-vertical, 
and prove his method (mathematically or graphically). 
(36). (TSK) 

2. 5. 2. stfptRt tfr f*FTTfOTIW«TT I 

*c. rfiw: n ^ n 

arfSRT#: i*lP*IHIff<'W: fPiHfaffl ’R 3IM4fd I 
£P|U| ^fqfqqtlWl R'f^T M't'i II? II 

fM: HlPllPlcHlIH 

q-; ^ n y ii 
ffT milW ’STT^T srpiT 3T: I 
9lf9R ftf rRT II K II 

P<Ph< pt tft WEt n 

rtt HWffK *r: i 

sreref ^ reHjtfflPd tTStpiffr ^ 11 ^ 11 

o 

qnitfa ’TRT II =: II 
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2.5. 3 


STfaW t% 4t IT^PPfPTET I 

5J|STT 'NMtIM q-: *T rF^?T: II 5. II 

3|^il ' f^ tTiTJPm? SPWRT M!MI£dl$KKW I ' 

jr^t 4t Jtffw II 3° II 

^afra %*4t ffejrfdfsr df^torr^^ncT i 
<fd!*fcP T ? 3f9T 4t 4% g- tf% BWTfaR II 33 II 
3tM^fdd4 u i ^i<4 f fnro^ +<lfa i 

^icHIvM^dl 3T fdi^'idt 3T d*rid: II 3^ II 
feRbril4l <4W)4bl K^^TTST S^taTC *T: I 
3iM<iJ|sd^t 4»<i*H4»4c3 t% Tiwr^rfT 113311 
fd4fnT? fe4Wrfi>idl*3‘PT | 
dfaflTR t d'fifrc 4t dril'xUsPr ¥ cF3?r: II 3 Y II 
<rdillPtl$*Hfcl4l : t r : WF diffa': I 

jpdt dT ddblkl fdfcld^re tfe *r: *T d^?r: 113R11 

(Vateifvara, VSi., 1.9.2-15) 


Only he who finch the ahargana from the solar days 
(elapsed) without making use of the intercalary months 
and the omitted days and the mean longitude of a planet 
from that [ahargana), is an (expert) astronomer. (2) 

Only he who finds the ahargana from the solar days 
(elapsed) without making use of the intercalary months, 
the lunar months, the omitted days, and the civil days, 
knows the mean motion clearly. (3) 

Only he who finds the lunar days from the civil days, 
therefrom the solar days, and therefrom the sidereal 
days, and also finds the omitted days from the intercalary 
days, and the intercalary days from the omitted days, 
is an astronomer. (4) 

Only he who finds the longitudes of the Sun and Moon 
without making use of the ahargana and therefrom 
obtains the longitude of a different desired planet, and 
also derives the Sun’s longitude from the Moon’s 
longitude and vice versa in a variety of ways, is an 
astronomer. (5) 

Only he who finds the longitudes of the planets for 
the time for the rising of the asterism Asvinl or for the 
time of rising of the desired planet is the foremost 
amongst the astronomers. (6) 

Only he who finds easily (the lord of) the current 
day from the seventh day of the succession of weekdays 
by the inverse process, and calculates the retrograde (or 
westward) longitudes of the planets knows the mean 
motion clearly. (7) 

Only he who determines the longitudes of the faster 
and slower planets from each other in a variety of ways 
and also derives the Sun’s longitude from the planet’s 
longitude and vice versa, is an astronomer. (8) 

Only he who, having obtained the times of rising of a 
planet (in a yuga), finds the daily motion of a planet 


from those risings of the planet, and from them derives 
the revolutions of the asterisms (in a yuga), in a variety 
of ways, is an astronomer. (9) 

Only he who determines the longitude of the desired 
planet from the ahargana multiplied by the revolution- 
number of another planet or multiplied by the multi¬ 
plier given in the problem, is proficient in the reduction 
of fractions. (10) 

Only he who determines the longitude of the 
desired planet from the omitted days, the mean tithi 
from the risings of that planet, and the longitude of 
the Sun and the Moon in a variety of ways, knows the 
mean motion. (11) 

Only he who, by using the abraded multipliers and 
divisors, brieflv obtains the ahargana since the commence¬ 
ment of the current kalpa, since the birth of Brahma, 
since the beginning of Krtayuga, or since the beginning 
of Kaliyuga, is an astronomer. (12) 

Only he who computes the longitude of the desired 
planet from 

2 X Sun’s long. + 3 X Moon’s long. 

-----Mercury s 
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long. 

knows the mean motion (of the planets) like an emblic 
myrobalan placed on his palm. (13) 

Only he who obtains the longitude of the desired 
planet from 9 X (Mars’ long.) + 8 X (Jupiter’s long). + 
9 X (Saturn’s long.) + 10 X (Mercury’s long.) + 11 X 
(Venus’ long.) is an astronomer. (14) 

‘The sum of the longitudes of the Sun, Moon, Mars 
and Mercury is severally diminished or increased by 
three times the individual longitudes of those planets. 
One who, from those sums (and differences), obtains 
the individual longitudes of those planets is an astro¬ 
nomer. (15) 

2. 5. 3. n\ JFtf^TPT: ftj# 
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md+MHdfl^ #fw *T: ^m^tnqqHMidfdd WET: II 


+M^«t wdt srrrfeft 
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■o ■> 

d: *T f^mt sefdt nftPT II S. II 


vtrrftfipk 'h mi'T il ft 41 d 

= 5n x f ^ d: v§zm ^ trsq*r i 

d^-ltl4l^l<ird<HU|TRft ^ 3T- 

y-^txii ?rcref ii 3° n 

*\ >a 

■Vdft*d3Hd*ddlSW ddUf^I ?Md^+' i 3r+ 1 

df^Hlfd tP>FP: 3^ || 3^ II 


ft^rf^nr: wwifd ^ #% *r: i 

*r t% dwj^iH'rd Fgdt irfinr 11 33 11 

3TRRft ourdMIdd^rd^l : tdfcpffr re Vjji 

fd'SEPri <T><.' , ll'd4°f ff d^TT 4bll'ddl§T cf^TT I 

4t MiHiPd' s*ft trmprftpft rdmUKi^ifd+l 

r ?r nvppt dT^sfer a^*n3<: 

11 3* 11 


9fT5rcr?rt f^rawtdt ^«I5iaf ^ 1 

^ d^d l HlHdld °T5T ^Pddi II3K.II 

3P>dM+Ki «(« stM 

>0 0 / 

if: +«-rf'H34<J|+*d, *fR^ II 3^ II 

(VateSvara, VSi., 2.7.2-16) 


One who finds the degrees of the bkuja from the 
degrees of the koti, the degrees of the koti from the 
degrees of the bkuja, from the bhuja the kendra, and mean 
planet from the planet’s kendra , knows the true motion 
of the planets. (2) 


One who finds the R sine of the bhuja from the degrees 
of the koti, the R sine of the koti from the degrees of the 
bhuja, the kotijya from the bdhujya, and the bahujya from 
the kotijya, knows the true motion of the planets. (3) 

One who finds the corresponding R versed sine from 
the R sine, the R sine from the R versed sine, the karna 
without using the kotijya, the kotijya from the bhujajya and 


the karria, and the bhujajya from the kotijya (and the 
karna), is endowed with flawless intellect. (4) 

One who corrects, in many ways, the (mean) planets, 
the (mean) motions, as well as the rrumda and fighra- 
kendras with the help of their own corrections, converts 
the true planet into the corresponding mean planet, 
knows the true motion of the planets is indeed an 
astronomer. (5) 

One who derives the true planet from its ucca, and the 
true motion of the Moon for the preceding, succeeding 
and current days from that of its ucca, knows the true 
motion of the planets. (6) 

One who finds the time elapsed corresponding to the 
avamasesa (i.e., residue of the omitted days) and the 
period of occurrence of the omitted days with the help 
of civil days and planetary resolutions in a yuga, etc., 
is a learned astronomer, proficient in the subject of 
avamapata. (8) 

One who finds the true planet from the ahargana, or 
for the time of rising of a given heavenly body, or for the 
time of rising of the naksatra AsvinI (£ Piscium), knows 
the flawless true motion (of the planets). (9) 

One who, without making use of the (tabular) 
R sines, calculates the bhujajya and the kotijya, and the 
arc (corresponding to the bhujajya or kotijya .); who, with 
the help of the longitude of the ucca, converts the true 
planet into the mean planet; and who finds the true 
motion (of a planet) with the help of the motion of the 
ucca and the mean motion (of the planet), knows the 
motion of the heavenly bodies (as if submitted to the 
eye) like an emblic myrobalan placed on his palm. (10) 

One who finds the kendra from the given phala (i.e., 
manda-pkala or sighra-pkala); obtains the (sigkra) kendra 
for the heliacal rising or setting of a planet; or one who 
finds the (sighra) kendra for the beginning of retrograde 
or re-retrograde motion (of a planet) or the correspond¬ 
ing days (i.e., the days of retrograde or direct motion) 
is designated as ganaka (astronomer). (12) 

One who knows the true bhogas of the naksatras, the 
bhoga of Abhijit as well as the true location of that 
malignant {naksatra), and the true nadis of sankrantikala 
(i.e., the time in nadis at which the Sun crosses the end 
of a sign), is an astronomer well-versed with ganita and 
the true motions (of the heavenly bodies). (13) 

One who knows (how to find) the times when Vyatipata 
and Vaidhrta begin and end; the times when the new 
moon and full moon days, tit hi, karana, yoga and naksatra 
end; the longitudes of the Sun and Moon corresponding 
to minutes, degrees, signs, etc., as well as the lord of the 
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day which touches three tithis is a ganaka having none 
to match him. (14) 

One who correctly knows the eight varieties of 
planetary motion, viz. very fast, fast, natural (or mean), 
slow, very slow, retrograde, very retrograde, and re¬ 
retrograde, along with the corresponding ( sighra )- 
kendras , is a good astronomer. (15-16). (KSS) 


urotn 

2. 6. 1. qqtff ^ q7TT I 

tremPr, fra ^rtafr wt w n ^ n 


ii++t ^ftetrr dfcfrat; sHd'iil 5?r: ii n 

dddl’vil+TfraT II II 


tfRr TT|tTst sft«4+i®<rat qrar i 
i»ddiHd<^f4dlWdl4>faT: tfd'T: II II 

(Parame^vara, Drgganita, 2. 47-50) 


Anxiety for accuracy 

A further correction has to be applied to (the mean 
positions of) the planets (as computed by the methods) 
enunciated (in my) Grahanatnandatui (verses 5-8). That 
correction too, I shall state (here) since that has not been 
specified by me there. 1 (47) 

One second should be subtracted for every 200 years 
from (the mean position of) the Sim derived according 
to the Grahanamandana to get its (correct mean position). 

In the case of the Moon, however, one second should 
be added (to its mean position) for every 41 years. 

In the case of the Node, one second should be added 
to (12—Node) for every 135 years. 

From the mean of the Higher Apsis should be sub¬ 
tracted one minute for every three years. (48-50a) 

With the application of this correction (the mean 
positions of) the Sun and other (planets) will become 
accurate. (50b). (KVS) 





2.7.1. ?f?T feTFf: sfRff ^ I 

cPTC# fra 47T# II 3 II 

c c. 


1 The correction enunciated here is to be applied from the 
date of the khanda of this work, given in verese 5, viz. Kali day 
16*48,157, corresponding to Kali year 4512, Kataka 17 or A.U. 
July 15, 1410. 


IdPlP^d (1315) fPT WF MTTRT TTfOT W I 
aid^tflf gpt, fPjftra: *rn?ft fSIT fKT II R II 

STWW+M'fcfar 5|l«ir«ldMld+Hd: I 

o 

3fcT: qrprfer d'f+lit tT: IM II 

8iMi4T(<{d4ie qr df+ic Prat ft: i 

-O "O 

WRWr: ff W 'dl^rt’dlintdlRd: II V II 

frarat: Jfll'b'dl pFfTT: dl^ldl: I 

tn^TT, -fl^likviiill^dlW^-W ^T: II ¥. II 

fdTPTtW d(*>ddiraPl«i4 PwdSfdT II ^a || 




3PM 

S5 

tPraf •JTPfrfqra Prarat ii ^5. n 

SI >41 Pd (UIK tc l (1655130)fra ^n»T ra: I 
tiHuT Prai®raf: fr^rara 4113 ° ii 

sffat fetsfa PlHFf 7W I 

ddnUd l p T qifraff 4T PfdRTd II 33 11 

"\ \3 

g-tWr <d<s|MMTft|o|l u ll'^ r! II%( 1652000 )ttP-+td I 
^at|4d dTFHWra efteF^PTl: II 3^ || 

T^Tr 4c<=tlR*ipMdld f I 

cisPo ot|Pto>i'td: II 3^ II 

)^trtr Pra i 
foifi i ttf t <rdf ^ fddiiii f gffePr: ii 3Y ii 

wl+ra f fra T^^frPtrdT i 

snwr ttsrrat 5 ssrPraf <vfrPra: n 3 * 11 
arptpr for Phdl+W qrafTT f^TP? I 
H i tdd ra fsfr rara tsrawrffrra +&qfpr 113 ^ 11 
l>dfd.' s ll u Kl i llf®y ,i ld-d’-sl: (1643524) sid'd: fPT I 
q’ dt’hKMiK ^ t Tffsrr f^tsqrrprsr: 11 33 11 

fFMrd+lvftsfspFt ura diRtiinq+Kfr: I 
tPraT SProrPr II 3 =; II 
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SPTW ^FlcWf^ ^T:ll s;Y II 


(1654614)^rf3=R# SRW fasft: I 
^cft fayifaydl<K^fsr: (1653403) 11 

sfN<PII FUT fa«R«ki: I 
^rt a' jft^i?TT if ii ^ ii 
Ud l HdlcT l HiH I Fr Trfs^Fctr MPbbfeMdl: I 
f%RFs I F3' *Frr WFT^S^St^TFf^: II II 


gVf oi|lHaMirrid-5d'^'»T( 1651700)fw I 
FTFT HM^I^^I fdfafRr: (15) -Hp-Hdl TTT: ll=:=;ll 


SR^TPT f^sftwkr t?T (4) f%FTT T# (6)f5r^rr: I 
WIT ^FT (9)f%W m^r: (57) || 
FFTW f%| few(23) WF: WT5nT:(55)^TT: I 
araffER? ’Tftcf t 4><tdM4F|Tr§F II 5.° 11 

arfFFT fTT <«n^-H4ld'Mi I 

qddRl ^ ^N^ l fa : *Fr+KFcKHKdH II S.3 II 

irt m <fee r a>F rT *t?f# fa^iFcrarr 1 

tptf: T dlddd'^RT WtsfcPR II 5.^ II 

t T>MI’Tl<. ^ yt'M ^Pf^Tddi < i ,J i , til'n*F II 5.^a II 
(Paramesvara, Siddhantadipika: MBh. Bhdsya- 

vyakhya, under 5.77) 


Eclipses examined by Paramesvara 1 

Thus far, I have elucidated in detail (the computation 
of) the eclipses of the Sun and the Moon. But at times 
there is found differences both in the time (of the eclipses) 
and in (the extent of) the orbs (eclipsed). (1) 

Beginning from Saka (1315, i.e. A.D. 1393), I have 
computed and observed a large number of eclipses. 
However, there had uniformly been difference in the 
time (of the eclipses) as observed (and as computed). (2) 

In those cases, the times when (the eclipses were) 
observed occurred before the computed times. Hence 
it was patent that an appropriate correction was 
required to be effected by expert astronomers. (3) 

Additional correction to the Sakabda correction 

A correction by name Sakabda-samskara, otherwise 
called Vagbava-samskara, is applied by astronomers to the 


1 The set of verses extracted and translated here form a dis¬ 
quisition by the author Paramesvara at the close of his commen¬ 
tary on Mahabhaskariya-Bhayia, ch. V, verse 77, dealing with the 
eclipses (see the edition of the work, Madras 1957, pp. 321-32.) 


(mean positions) of the planets as computed according 
to the system of Acarya (Aryabhata). (4) 

There, the minutes of the Sakabda correction of the 
Moon should be taken one-fifth less, and that of Rahu’s 
correction one-twelfth less. The correction for the Higher 
Apsis can be taken as it is. (5) 

This special correction is done for (making computed 
positions) accord with observed positions. (6a) 

Solar eclipses 

A solar eclipse was observed in Gokarna on Kali day 
16,53,387; it was not, however, seen on the banks of the 
Nila river. (69) 

Again on Kali 16,55,130 a solar eclipse was seen in 
Gokarna which Was not observed at the confluence of 
river Nila and the sea. (70) 

However a discoloration at the fringes of the solar 
orb was suspected by some students (of astronomy) even 
here on the banks of Nila on the above date. (71) 

# 

On Kali 16,52,000 a clear solar eclipse was observed 
in the region of Nava. (72) 

The gnomonic shadow at the moment of contact 
at this eclipse has been stated by some to be forty, 
while others stated it as thirtyfive, on individual 
(reckonings). (73) 

On Kali 16,55,662 on the banks of the Nila river the 
Sun was seen by keen viewers slightly eclipsed. (74) 

The gnomonic shadow at the first contact of this 
eclipse was fifteen and at the last contact it was nine 
and a half. (75) 

On this day, the eyes of those observing the Sun’s orb 
were not hurt; it is therefore to be presumed that the 
heat then was much subdued. (76) 

On Kali 16,43,524, the gnomonic shadow at the 
commencement was eleven and the end (of the eclipse) 
occurred in the afternoon. (77) 

In this case, the duration (of the eclipse) was more 
than nine nadikas and hence the Sun also had to be 
computed by experts by the method of successive 
approximation. (78) 

On Kali day 16,47,156, as the eclipse ended, the Sun 
was setting with a quarter nadi to go. (79) 

On Kali 16,48,722 at the first contact, the Sun’s 
gnomonical shadow was twentyfour. (80) 

On Kali 16,55,484, at the time of last contact, the 
gnomonic shadow of the Sun was five and a half. (81) 
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Lunar eclipses 

On Kali 16,55,647 the Moon’s shadow at the moment 
of first contact was fifteen and at the moment of last 
contact it was two. (82) 

On Kali 16,55,293, the lunar eclipse due was not 
visible in the sky. (83) 

On Kali 16,52,694, (at lunar eclipse), the Moon was 
seen by people as slightly eclipsed. (84) 

On Kali 16,54,614 a total lunar eclipse was witnessed; 
so also on Kali 16,53,403. (85) 

In fact several more eclipses, both solar and lunar, 
have been observed by me though not documented 
here. (86) 

On considering the differences between the observed 
and (computed times of) the said past eclipses (and 
identifying the corrections which would obviate the 
said differences), I am setting down below the (true 
positions of) the Sun, the Moon, the Higher Apsis and 
the Node (at sunrise for a contemporary date, for the 
first point of Aries, so as to serve as zero-corrections for 
calculations beginning from that date). (87) 

On Kali 16,51,700, the positions of the Sun at sunrise 
at the first point of Aries is 15', the Moon at Libra is 
4° 6', the Moon’s Higher Apsis in Capricorn is at 9° 57' 
and the Node in Leo is 23° 55'. In the case of the Sun, 
Moon and Node, half and more than half of a second 
has been taken as a full second. (88-90) 

The above are the position' of the Sun, the Moon, 
Higher Apsis and Node at the above specified time. 
For arriving at these results the special correction has 
been postulated by me as above. (91) 

If the planets are taken as computed according to 
the Parahita system, then the correction enunciated 
above (in verse 5) has to be applied, for that is the 
situation. (92) 

In the times to come also, similar corrections may 
have to be postulated by expert astronomers. (93a). 
(KVS) 


rrwrcrrt !ffIsr5WTT: 

e 

2.8.1. ' fiPfilefldt? ’ ^cfilPtdkd 7 ) fidl®dfiH>l<: ti'Ol®*- 


fi'ra m frafSTcl: I Rui-d^d<|€MtPTS3TJhRT: 
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aretnfsr: (filnraSfi) =? drlddfii nSfifiFIlfn TFF?- 


1 The dates of the several eclipses noticed above occur on dates 
beginning from A.D. 1393. 
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(78') ^feT 1W I ‘fWT WfiT: W?: ’ (7 r 10° 45' 12') ^fn 

nrarfn: i m sprarant fraraT rararaferararan 11 2 

« N 

(Nilakantha, Jyotirmimdmsa -.KVS, pp. 35-36) 

Methodology of Revision adopted by astronomers 

The Bhata-correction enunciated through the verse 
commencing with the expression vagbhavona is referred 
to here as Sakabda-samskara. Since the system of 
ParameSvara (A.D. 1360-1455) is posterior to that of 
Siddhantasekhara (of Sripati, A.D. c.1000), the mean 
positions of planets computed according to the former 
would accord (better) with observation. Hence, for 
(the eclipses) enumerated (by Paramesvara) in his 


1 This solar eclipse observed by Paramesvara has been depicted 
in verse 77 of the series of eclipses cited by him in the extract 
given above, 2.7.1. 

2 For further steps, sec JyotirmimarrisdiKVS, pp. 36 ff 
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Siddhdntadipika and of those observed and enumerated 
by me (Nllakantha) in various contexts, compute: 

(i) the mean Sun etc., as directed by Paramesvara, 

(ii) their true positions as directed by Sripati and 

(iii) by the special process explained by me in my 
{Bhdsya) on the Kalakriyd and Golapadas ofthe Aryabhatiya. 

Take as the first case the following instance: 

‘On Kali day 16,43,524, (at a solar eclipse), the 
gnomonic shadow at commencement was eleven and 
the end (ofthe eclipse) occurred in the afternoon.’ 

Here the ahargana referred to is at sunrise preceding 
the eclipse. The mean Sun then is 0 r 11° 57' 15", 
correct to seconds. The mean Moon correct to minutes 
is 7 r 4° 15'. The Moon’s Higher Apsis is 7 r 7° 14'. 

The commencement of the eclipse is to be tested first, 
since it has been stated that ‘the gnomonic shadow is 
eleven at commencement.’ There too the process of 
successive approximation has to be done. The rough 
time elapsed after sunrise might be understood from the 
measure of the shadow. That comes to 5 mdikas, 40 
vinadikas. Now, at Asvatthagrama, on the bank of river 
Nila, the desantara (longitudinal time difference) is 20 
vinadis, positive. The Equinoctial shadow is 2 ahgulas 
and 18 vyangulas. The sum of desantara and time 
elapsed after sunrise is 6 nadis. (The longitude for) 
the motion thereof should be added to the longitude at 
sunrise. The mean Sun would then be 7 r 12° 3' 12". 
This is not for six nadis after the local sunrise but for 
that of the ghatikamandala at the western horizon at 
180° from Lanka at the junction at the local N-S line, 
the horizon and the Equatorial E-W line. This is from 
the rise at a place having the longitude of mean Sun, 
but not from the time of sunrise. The difference in 
motion in terms of pranas of mean Sun and the corres¬ 
ponding true Sun has now to be applied in toto to the 
mean, it being positive if the true pranas are greater, 
and negative if less. The true pranas are calculated for 
the first quadrant using the formula enunciated in the 
verse istajyagunita etc. and added to six. In the second 
quadrant it has to be subtracted from six rasis. In the 
third, it is to be added to six rasis. In the fourth, it 
is to be subtracted from twelve rasis. In places having 
latitude (i.e. north or south of the equator), pranas equal 
to half local ascensional difference have to be subtracted 
from the true pranas if (the Sun is in the six rasis) 
beginning from Aries and added if beginning from 
Libra. The result would indicate the rising point of 
the ghatikamandala at sunrise. The difference in 
minutes between this point and the mean Sun would be 
in pranas. In all cases these have to be multiplied by 
their respective rates of motion and divided by 21,600 
and the resultant minutes applied to the respective 


means. In the case of true longitudes, the multiplica¬ 
tion is to be by the rates of true motion. For this 
purpose the true Sun has to be computed. Now, the. 
bhujaphala (of the mean Sun found above, viz., 7 r 12 3' 
12") is 78' (1° 18'). (Applying this to the mean), the 
true Sun is T 10° 45' 12". To this the precession of the 
equinoxes has to be applied and the pranas of ascensional 
differences are to be derived. 1 (KVS) 
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■HMa+tRt't'odici 9fdcRFT555dd I 

*\ Cs o "> 

v-h ipH II V II 

« "v , ^ 

qvjd fri ddfdd ddddd I 
dvjt dMIf II X II 

Mld,d l P 55? d - dd'd-^dFdNKPd’- 
dfddMd'Tdd I 


1 For various and other allied revisions, s ee Jyotirmimaipsd: KVS, 
pp. 36 ff. 
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3I--H <fi<M |R03V1555S 

C\ C. 'O 

MgR'fj M<3qifa<3»i'=i’i I 

crai TOmwfMfw- 

O >3 >0 

md+lP-Tvf ?FcRT Ph^N^ II ^ II 

#s^-‘ fOTr’TOrr^ 3 ttt^ 55 fi^vrwfr ‘ ^fauimfa 
’, *jrifd?d Pii^m *uthi< ?rra^Tf|^T ‘ sucu.iHH frss ’, 



tWTH ’ O.feldR- 4 3TT M4 TtjW II 

(Ulloor, Kerala Sahitya-Caritram, II. pp. 321-22) 

Academic genealogy of Govinda' of Kerala 

Govinda is a Bhattatiri of the Talakkulattur family 
(of namputiri brahmins). His date of birth is Kali 
15,84,362 (in A.D. 1237). His ancestral house is near 
Keralesvara (in north Kerala). (1) 

Paramesvara, (the grandson of Govinda’s pupil) 1 
is a namputiri of the Vatasseri family. Paramesvara 
resided on the northern bank of the Nila river (in north 
Kerala). (2) 

His son is Damodara. (3) 

His pupil is Nllakantha Somayaji. He is the author 
of Tantrasangraha, Aryabhatiyabhasya and other works. 
His date is known from the Kali day 16,80,553 (in A.D. 
1500). (4) 

Of the aforesaid Damodara, Jyesthadeva is the pupil. 
He is a namputiri of the Parankottu (family). It was 
he who wrote the work Tuktibhasa. (5) 

The pupil of Jyesthadeva is Acyuta Pisarati belonging 
to Trkkantiyur (in Central Kerala). He is the author 
of Sphutanirnaya, Goladipika and other works. 2 (6) 

I, (Krsnadasa or Krsnan Aian), worship the feet of 
my father and teacher widely known everywhere as 
Raman (Asan), famed as a promulgator of the name 
of god Rama and teacher of even teachers of Jyotisa. (1) 

I adore the teacher of my teacher, most compassionate 
and resident of Vyaghra-mukha-mandira (viz. Puli- 
mukhattu Potti, in Malayalam). (2) 

I adore also his (viz. Potti’s) teacher, the great 
intellectual, thought-reader, noted astronomer and of 
unimpai red reputation. Navayikkulattu Azhati. (3) 


His teacher was Trppanikkara Potuval of 
Kolattunadu (in North Kerala), the foremost of all 
contemporary teachers, respected by the learned. I 
bow at the feet of this scholar who is my teacher’s 
teacher. (4-5) 

Potuval’s teacher was Acyuta Pisarati who was a 
superman, a repository of all sciences, and who was 
the teacher of Melputtur (Narayana) Bhattatiri who 
lived for twice fifty three years. I always keep in 
mind, in a very special manner, the twin lotus feet of 
this teacher. 3 (6) 

The pupil of Krsnan Asan was Daksinamurti 
Muttatu of the Mangalasseri family at Aranmula (in 
central Kerala). The pupil of Muttatu was Balaraman 
Pilla, a holder of the office of Samprati. His pupil was 
Vidvan Cerunni Koyittampuran of Kilimanur (south 
Kerala). The pupil-lineage extends still further. 4 (KVS) 


2 . 10 . 1 . 

%fr Ps^l-U^ yfdd) TTfit II 

*P?T P4ldfad^4ddR4l-=b<*drH4'l II s II 


^Mil ll HII ^rePTT 3TTW tf: ^aRI-WI I 

3)^| | 4dTO - fc ' dl-tR MT ^)f blJ K4j T afe: 11 
«DMT 5^: ifor: firM+dTfk'd^l ITTdrTT I 

*eTT«f arrsf ^ fef il^fHdrdfi 11 

d*4d fMIddfi' I 

dN^iafe tpci: Md®mri^T34tsfr n 

^fld^ 'S HdHdldtldrtll q4ffw: I 

C S 3 C\ 

‘ fddl'-dfiwlfafiti PM I 

(Kamalakara, Si. Tattvaviveka, Upasamhara Sn., 7-14) 


Kamalakara’s academic genealogy 

There lived in the prosperous village of Gola, lying 
on the northern bank of river Godavari, a Maharashtra 


1 Cf. Paramesvara’s own statement towards the beginning 
of his commentary on Govinda’s Afuhurtortztnci: By revered 

Govinda was raised (or ‘composed’) the Muhurt&ratncL from 
(churning or ransacking) the ocean of the science of muhurta, with 
a compassionate mind (towards learners of the subject). And, 
on that work a short commentary is being composed by me, 
Paramesvara, who is the grandson of the pupil of Govinda.” 

3 The above genealogy furnishes a lineage as noted below, 
with dates determined from other sources: Govinda (born A.D. 

1237)->pupil: grandfather of Paramesvara (15th cent. A.D.)->- 
grandson Paramesvara (1360-1455)->-son: Damodara (15th cent.) 
->pupil: Nllakantha Somayaji (1443-1560)->pupil: Jyesthadeva 
(1500-1610) pupil: Acyuta Pisarati (1550-1621). 

3 


3 The above lineage might be set down as follows, with dates 
furnished from other sources: Acyuta Pisarati (1550-162l)-*-Pupil: 
Trppanikkara PotuvaJ (17th cent.)->pupil: Navayikkulattu Azhati 
(17th cent.)->pupil: Pulimukhattu Potti (1686-1758)-*-Raman 
Asan (18th cent.)-*-son, pupil: Krsnan Asan (Krsnadasa) 
(1756-1812) 

4 The lineage with dates: Krsnan Asan (1756-1812)->pupil: 
Daksinamurti Muttatu (18th cent.)-*-pupil: Balaraman Pilla (19th 
cent.)-> pupil: Vidvan (Karindran) Cerunni Koyittampuran 
(1812-1846). 

The lineage depicted above thus extends to more than 600 years, 
from 1237 to 1846. 
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brahmin named Rama (c. A.D. 1450), an ornament to 
the Bharadvaja gotra. (7) 

Rama had a son Akhilamanya Bhattacarya (?), 
saintly and learned in the 3astras. (8-a) 

He had a son named Divakara, who constantly 
worshipped with pleasure (god GaneSa) son of Siva 
and who passed away in the holy city of Kaii (Varanasi) 
studying the Vedanta philosophy. (8b-9a) 

The great teacher Divakara had a renowned son 
named Krsya Daivajna, 1 a great saint, teacher of 
brilliant pupils and a master of all sciences. (9b-10a) 

His son was Nrsiihha, the greatest of the masters of 
the sphere and respected by all astronomers. By him 
were composed a .Btesya-commentary on the Surya- 


1 Krsna Daivajna had three brothers, all astronomers: Visnu 
(fit. 1608), author of Brhaccintamani-tika and Saurapakfaganita ; 
Mallari, author of Grahdaghava-fika ; and Visvanatha, author 
of several commentaries, including Siddhantarahasyodahararta, 
Brahmatulyodahararta, Kesavapaddhatyudaharana and Karanaprakaso- 
daharana. The last had an astronomer son, Tryambaka, who 
has at least two works to his credit, Vifnukarana-tika (1663) and 
Paddhatikalpavalli (1673). 


siddhanta, an excellent Far/rite-commentary on the 
Siddhantasiromani (of Bhaskara II) and the twin works 
on astronomical rationale Graha- and Gola-tattva, for his 
own use and for the benefit of others. (1 Ob-11) 

His son was Kamalakara, who, at his father’s benign 
instance, imbibed the science (of astronomy) from 
his elder astronomer-brother Divakara. 2 For the 
delectation of astronomers, he expounded astronomy 
fully according to the Arya system through his Work 
Siddhdnta-tattvaviveka, correlating earlier theories with 
the new theories of spherics and geometry. This he 
(Kamalakara) did at the elapse of the Saka year 1580 
(A.D. 1658), while residing at Varanasi on the northern 
banks of river Ganges. 3 (12-14). (KVS) 


2 Divakara (b. 1606) was as eminent scholar, author of Jata- 
kamarga with commentary, Praudhamanoramd , Makaranda-vivarana 9 
Pdtasdrani-tikd and Var$aganitabhu§ana with commentary. 

8 Kamaiakara had also an younger brother Ranganatha, author 
of several astronomical works like Lohagolakho.nda.na and Bhangi - 
vibhangikarana. 

It might be noted that the lineage of this family of astro¬ 
nomers has been traced in the above verses for about 250 years, 
from 1450 to 1700. 


3 . 


COSMOGONY 


3.1.1. Jmnjrctoft ?remfa; 

qrsftesft ?ft sjfmT Tft i 

f? #T 

3fnr: fer*mfte ^ n^r n 1 n 

«T ijc^JTTCft^Tijtr *T tiRf 

5T Tmr 3Tf arnftcf JHFtr: I 
STRt^f t-qsiMl tR4f 

tRMIdM 5f TT: 'TRT II R II 

5nr snrTtfnTOT 5J®!- 

WSSPFtT TOT I 

d^W'H^HMWd+JT II 3 II 

+IH^J dH^ddlfST 
ji# t?r: wi *KKfar i 

?RTt «c-y*iti(a Pt<.fq* ,| 5'i 

f[fc JRft^TT 4*spft trfaTT II * II 

fd<iN> ft f^rat <Pffi<NIH 

ar^T: R^dldldMpi. Rrq'tttfW I 

TdttJT 3mrr amnr 

^JT 3RMT sprfd - : M<wid II K II 

3ffr arsr #5 4?^ M«fNtT 

f5T sn^TdT fcT I 

S3T 3<t4| Plti' j 11'1l- 
OT *Ft ^ 3TT^5 II % II 

%ti P^Mt t srr^fjw 

Jjfe c|T <?t? zrfe 3T | 

Jft 3R5TTKT5T: TTF ^ftipT 

tfT arf vfc ^T 5T t? II U II 

(RV, 10.129. 1-7) 

The Universe: Mystery of its origin 

Then was not non-existent nor existent: there was no 
realm of air, no sky beyond it. 

What covered in, and where ? and what gave shelter ? 
Was water there, unfathomed depth of water? (1) 

Death was not then, nor was there aught immortal: 
no sign was there, the day’s and night’s divider. 

That One Thing, breathless, breathed by its own 
nature: apart from it was nothing whatsoever. (2) 


Darkness there was: at first concealed in darkness this 
All was indiscriminated chaos. 

All that existed then was void and formless: by the 
great power of Warmth was born that Unit. (3) 

Thereafter rose Desire in the beginning, Desire, the 
primal seed and germ of Spirit. 

Sages who searched with their heart’s thought 
discovered the existent’s kinship in the non-existent. (4) 

Transversely was their severing line extended: what 
was above it then, and what below it ? 

There were begetters, there were mighty forces, free 
action here and energy up yonder. (5) 

Who verily knows and who can here declare it, 
whence it was bom and whence comes this creation ? 

The Gods are later than this World’s production. 
Who knows then whence it first came into being? (6) 

He, the first origin of this creation, whether he 
formed it all or did not form it. 

Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, 
he verily knows it, or perhaps he knows not. (7) 
(R.H.T. Griffith) 

3.2.1. 3mffrW: tT^TTf t*f I 

^rr PmfT^s^rfwpr: ii % it 

(Varaha, Br Sam., 1.6) 


Evolutionary ideas 

It appears that originally, i.e. before creation, there 
was nothing but darkness everywhere. Then water 
came into existence. From that sprang a fiery golden 
egg consisting of the two parts of the shell, viz. heaven 
and earth. Out of this arose Brahman, Creator of the 
universe, with the luminaries (the Sun and the Moon) 
as his eyes. (6). (M.R. Bhat) 

3. 2. 2. W ^ ^T*ff3FT awtsWM'RcT I 
eTeft <|<?iM|i|<I cRH *PTSt apfa: II 3 II 


apjrprtT i 

sr^kidifur fawFr fowr 11 ^ 11 

ETRTT ITMI^+VM^ I 
^ 9®^ ^rrfWnsft II ^ II 

(kv in ion i-3i 


Truth and truthfulness were born from intense 
penance. Hence was darkness born and thence the 
watery ocean. (1) 
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From the watery ocean was bom the year, ordain¬ 
ing days and nights, the controller of every living 
moment. (2) 

The Creator then created, in due order, the Sun, the 
Moon, the sky, the earth and the regions of the air and 
light. (3) 


3. 2. 3. d«4Usil TOTOfT: TOTO: 

3Ml<PH: I 3TTOTOT: I 3Tp^T: 'jfaRt I ^jf«!^TT aftWT: I sfW- 
atrotsror i sr^TRT 5^: 11 

( Taitt■ Upd., Brahmavalli, 1) 

Verily from this Soul space arose; from space, arose 
air; from air, fire; from fire, the waters; from the waters, 
the Earth; from the Earth, vegetation; from vegetation, 
food; and from food, man. (KVS) 

3. 2 . 4. toht ?r to tott sr r=m«TOi 1 

TOTO ¥l4TOKq tr: 'TTOTfrK mi 11 3 II 
^T'rrvrfcTfTr *r toiR tothtto i 
TORT TOT TOSTO: fTTOTTO II ^ II 

C\ %3 ' 

tort to wsm: tttotto 1 

S3 

TOi^ii TOTOTTOT didn'tP c II VII 

TO TOUT 3ITOTOT 11 va II 

C\ S 3 

d^dl TOtff 3TSTT I 

tot to? 3tt rr«fm tttototo 11 vs 11 
3J^ ganrcft 3rf?TO 'dldlfxMVlft 1 
TOT TO TO TO II s II 

*\ "S 

tot^t: jfTfefror to (pf to*t i 

TOR TOR ?TO II & II 

(W 10.72 1-4, 7-9) 


Let us with tuneful skill proclaim these generations 
of the Gods, that one may see them when these hymns 
are chanted in a future age. (1) 


These Brahmariaspati produced with blast and 
smelting, like a smith. Existence in an earlier age of 
Gods, from Non-existence sprang. (2) 

Existence, in the earliest age of Gods, from Non¬ 
existence sprang. Thereafter were the regions bom. 
This sprang from the Productive Power. (3) 

Earth sprang from the Productive Power. The regions 
from the Earth were born. (4a) 

When, O ye Gods, like Yatis, ye caused all existing 
things to grow, then ye brought Surya forward who 
was lying hidden in the sea. (7) 

Eight are the Sons of Aditi who from her body sprang 
to life. With seven she went to meet the Gods: she 
cast Martanda far away. (8) 

So with her Seven Sons Aditi went forth to meet the 
earlier age. She brought Martanda (Sun) thitherward 
to spring to life and die again. (9). (R.H.T. Griffith) 

3. 2. 5. TORT TORT TOTTOSTt: TOff TOTTO I 

C\ 

TOUT? TOTTOTTO II 3 3 II 

TORT TOffTOffer 5fNff TOTOTT I 

TOpRt toFhT%J}T: sftTOT TOT dl+H4>dl4d II 3* II 

(RV, 1-90 13-14) 

The Moon was gendered from his mind, and 
from his eye the Sun had birth; Indra and Agni 
from his mouth Were bom, and Vayu from his 
breath. (13) 

Forth from his navel came mid-air; the sky was 
fashioned from his head; Earth from his feet, and from 
his ear the regions. Thus they formed the worlds. 
(14). (R.H.T. Griffith) 


4. *TR5fT: f^RSFcn^ - VIEWS AND CONCEPTS 


c\ % 

4. 1. 1. W'-M I <T'nW^R I 

#yiH>l-dFfr *ftf *=IM'fe!ETr WT: IM II 
dHMfiTHTWPltflflrfl P^P rfeW: W: I 

>o 

fwtr Pfmre r w: wrsqs?j:feq<rr wtt: n r ii 

•o v» 

flP*Md<ilflvlMI*Wiafl<sn 59W WT WPIT I 

o c 

as? uRu^tuii ww ^-scq^fr fwsrrq 11 3 11 


trfr fy fcr-H h fa hr f^f^ra - i 

o -o . > 

qgfef flMMMI- 

Hfl,<|U|j dS^TST: II V n 

(Varaha, PS, 13. 1-4) 


Nature and situation of the Earth 


The spherical Earth, which is constituted of the 
five elements, stands poised in the region of space 
as if it is an iron ball held in position in a cage of 
magnets. (1) 

The whole earth-surface is spotted by trees, mountains, 
cities, rivers, oceans, etc. The Meru mountain, (form¬ 
ing the North pole), is the abode of the devas (gods). 
The Asuras (demons) are down below (i.e. at the 
South pole.) (2) 

Just as the reflection of the objects on the bund of a 
water source is upside down, so the asuras are, (with 
respect to the devas.) The asuras too consider the 
devas to be upside down. (3) 


Just as the flame of the fire, observed by men here, 
flares upwards, and anything thrown up falls down 
towards the earth, the same upward flaring of the 
flame, and the downward falling of a heavy object is 
experienced by the asuras (at the anti-podal region.) 
(4). (TSK) 

4. 1. 2. H^l I 

^M^KI-dVd mftvT: II <1 II 
quivif+MHi tTSTT ff^dlyihl^: <sRS3TC«T: I 
d^diaifrsfq- fe qqfaTTt Hifeife: II ^ II 
vhfrfr I MH qwlft: WIsOfl+HW Pfl4(i<fl 1 
ift: fiw dvKd'l qfSTWt tdTPdWq: ^TRT II 3 II 
tt^ W: ^TvPr: I 

ii v ii 

r: ^ d-oSlii q«TT eT«frs#rr£r: | 

c\ c 

qq qiq qf y qwwt wfe # n * u 



jftvf: -f/istsfl trf^rftErffer ?JW: 5rf%eT: II % II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 17.1-6) 

This sphere of Earth, made of akasa, air, fire, water 
and clay and thus having all the properties of the five 
elements, surrounded by the orbits (of the Moon, etc.), 
and extending up to the sphere of stars, remains in (the 
centre of) space. (1) 

Just as a ball of iron, when placed amidst pieces of 
magnets, remains suspended in space, in the same manner 
this globe of Earth remains in space unsupported, while 
itself remaining the abode of all. (2) 

Yamakoti is to the east of Lanka (which is in the 
middle of the Earth), and Romaka is to the west. 
Siddhapura is beneath Lanka (just opposite); the Meru 
(mountain) is to the north and the abode of the demons 
is to the south. (3) 

These (four cities) are on islands. Meru is on the 
land and the abode of the demons (in the south) is 
surrounded by water. These six places are believed 
to be situated transversely at a distance of one fourth of 
the Earth’s circumference, (that is 90°), each from the 
next one. (4) 

Those who are at a distance of half the Earth’s 
circumference from each other are antipodes, just as a 
man (standing on the bank of a river) and his reflection 
in the water. The sky is above all. This (globe of 
Earth) is beneath it. The inhabitants are on the 
surface of the Earth. (5) 

This globe of the Earth is covered on all sides by trees, 
mountains, cities, gods, demons and human beings, 
just as a (ball-like) kadamba flower is beset with anthers 
and bees (all around). (6). (BC) 

mm mm: smrmmm 

c\ c\ > 

4. i. 3. mrtvft *mTq "flfdr few: i 

ddlPral 4 <HI«ri*«rt qff: ... 11 

(Kamalakara, Si.Tattvaviveka, Madhyama, 124) 

Earth’s crust mostly under water 

The surface of the Earth sphere is covered with water, 
with portions also above water. However, the greater 
part of it is under water, and only a smaller part of 
it is above. (124). (KVS) 
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4. 1. 4. *prr WRT qftt: SRTTCr: 

'Tsft =ST ftcTTt ^pft^TPT I 


dFT MRwrczrcT: m II 13 II 
(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 2.ii. Bhuvana. 13) 

Illusion of the flatness of the Earth 

An infinitesimal part of the surface of the huge Earth 
would, indeed, appear flat. And, to a man standing 
on that (infinitesimal part) the whole Earth would give 
the illusion of flatness. (KVS) 

Wjil: 

4.1.5. qFrpr: ifrfcrr srfa: w der fdt i 

«nmPim<uiid qrrqr: sRqtsfir dcRf 11 

(Kamalakara, Si. Tattvaviveka, Madhyama, 206b-7a) 

Cause of Earthquakes 

The Earth’s crust is hard and rocky. Where, however, 
a fissure occurs due to lack of strength, gases emerge 
forcibly causing the Earth to quake, when there would 
also be constant terrific noise. (206b-207a). (KVS) 


tnspriPT 

Cv *» 

4. 2. 1. 


*rt^r ftctr tr^r qpRT 

^<R<|U|H'H^d°q ,, T: II 3 II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 1.8.3) 


Motion of the Earth 

The celestial sphere, at the Earth’s equator, is 
constantly carried towards the west by the Pravaha wind. 
To the gods (at the north pole) it appears to move (from 
the left) to the right and to the demons (at the south 
pole from the right) to the left. (3). (BC) 

4. 2. 2. 3TR1[: I 

TTRf: HIM 

‘ SKl(sf<mM , '!l ’dM4l(H 


fdldfSTT qfR: 'Tf'd^R I 



(Lalla, SiDhVr., 18.1-2) 

The seven winds 

The seven winds (surrounding the Earth) are Avaha, 
Pravaha, Udvaha, Samvaha, Suvaha, Parivaha and 
Paravaha. Avaha is known as Ku-marut (atmosphere) 
according to others. (1) 

The circumference of the orbit of the Avaha sur¬ 
rounding the Eaith is 3375 yojanas. The wise main¬ 
tain that its diameter is 1074 yojanas. (2) 
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SRlfe ’JdS ftfdd aafdd: II 3° II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 18.4-10) 


Astronomical position of the Earth 

At the equator men always see the north and south 
celestial poles coinciding with the north and south 
points respectively of the horizon. The gods see the 
north celestial pole on their zenith while the demons 
see the south celestial pole on their zenith. (4) 

To the gods and the demons the equinoctial appears 
to coincide with their horizon. The gods never see the 
southern half of the ecliptic and the demons the northern 
half. (5) 

Whosoever proceeds from the abode of the gods or of 
the demons towards the equator, would observe the 
celestial sphere gradually rising and the celestial pole 
more and more depressed from his zenith, the depression 
of the pole from the zenith being the same as the ele¬ 
vation of the celestial sphere. 
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The number of degrees in the colatitude of a place, 
multiplied by 9^, gives the corresponding length in 
yojanas. (6-7) 

The elevation of the pole above the horizon is the 
same as the depression of the celestial sphere from the 
zenith. This latitude in degrees (elevation of the pole) 
multiplied as before by 9i, gives the latitude of the place 
in yojanas, measured from the equator. (8) 

The zenith distance of the Sun multiplied by the 
(number of yojanas) in its orbit and divided by 360, gives 
the zenith distance (in yojanas). 

(When the zenith distance is) J of the orbit minus 525, 
the Sun is on the horizon. (9) 

When the Sun is at the first points of Aries and Libra, 
the gods and the demons see it simultaneously on their 
horizons. Then after If days they gradually see it 
leaving the horizon. (10). 1 (BG) 

4. 3. 2. <T?¥ ¥¥¥¥¥ 5PT: TPPTF¥¥T¥ I 

c ON 

iqRitmfn ¥ <gusir4|34||ct MfV'hc't'ita 1 P 1 11 3^ 11 

o n 

¥¥¥fiH u ljd<l IJ li 5Tc¥¥ ¥Scq¥ ¥S¥T¥ 11 3 % II 
^ ¥ta¥¥¥Tf¥ i 

¥ ^eswrvit^r ¥«rr*| ¥: n 3 ^ 11 

¥^PTT: JltvlTW I 

d’-HP T t ' g) ¥¥¥¥ f¥WTfel¥t Pf9°ld)s?¥: II 3^3 II 

V» O N O 

(Varaha, PS, 13. 14-17) 

(For the devas, i.e. at the North pole, the zenith is the 
north celestial pole, any visible semi-great-circle passing 
through the zenith being a meridian on the earth.) It 
is 3 Signs’ distance, i.e. 90°, from the zenith to the 
horizon. This is to be divided into 90 parts, so that 
each division is a degree. (14) 


These degree-divisions in the sky are zeniths of 
corresponding degrees of latitudes on the Earth along 
any meridian, and the distance between each degree of 
latitude is 8 8/9 yojanas. (15) 

Thus for 90°, there are 800 yojanas, as calculated. 
When an observer on any meridian sees the Sun rising* 
it is midday on the meridian 800 yojanas (east) of 
him. (16) 


The midday of Lanka is the same as that at Ujjain, 
which is north of Lanka on the same longitude. But 
their day-time durations are different, except when the 
Sun is on the equator. (17). (TSK) 


4. 3. 3. TferfwiTO tTft KpWK ¥T¥? SPT: ¥¥S¥T¥ I 

■O >0*1 ^ N N no O 

¥¥% f«nw% sfef«ldW|iK¥i¥l: II Ro || 


1 For notes see SiDhVf. BC, II, pp. 252-53. 


fowl qiwkn ¥t¥¥f¥¥T¥ ¥ I 

>D N 

f^rd¥ 'PlWCT ¥WTt¥: II ^3 II 


fdd¥dl¥: I 

N SO C. 

qrtr: 'Rtft d^d<^m^i¥iRRr $¥Tt n ^ n 

^ -o 

¥c¥T ¥ 5¥¥ ¥¥¥: II II 


dUIKd ¥¥:¥¥f ¥T¥PT I 


: 't.dTpddfM II || 


v¥¥l¥ ¥l¥¥ ¥ ¥¥ b=T I 
■‘kdlTd ¥¥TST dl^cdl^i ¥ dlcdttiq II ^ II 
¥¥7¥T ¥¥¥t ¥S¥f7¥¥t ¥ Wldl: I 
fciddKI'HlSFFrr eidm cHsti <.ivtj9«idI: II II 

•o 

9«HI¥ld ¥WS5¥f¥T¥T¥ I 

imfctj ¥¥¥; ¥T¥ Wf 59¥: ¥ tc¥HT¥ II ^ II 


ftc¥ tP¥ PT9PI¥ ¥f¥¥^¥ I 
Td«l i mSI , «SHI¥l¥nf¥ ¥f¥¥ II ^ II 


tevr<ais£l^nt'ti^;i ¥¥TT ¥¥t ¥¥¥¥t¥: I 
V*mV4-ti ft¥¥: faith* ¥¥Tt ¥¥T ¥ f¥¥T II 


(Varaha, PS, 13.20-29) 


At any latitude, the equatorial Sim is bent so many 
degrees south at midday, as the north pole is raised 
from the north point of the horizon. (20) 

Going north from Ujjain, 373 1/3 yojanas, the stellar 
sphere, (marked by the 27 asterisms of the ecliptic 
rising in order), becomes discontinuous, (i.e. the order 
in the rising is disrupted.) 1 (21) 

At that latitude, the Sun can be visible even 
throughout a day. North of this place, the Sun may 
not set more than one day, until at the North pole it 
will not set for six months at a stretch. (22) 

At a distance greater than 403 5/9 yojanas north of 
Ujjain, the signs Dhanus and Makara can never be 
visible. 2 (23) 

At latitudes north of Ujjain greater than 482 yojanas 
and a fraction, the signs, Vr^cika, Dhanus, Makara, and 
Kumbha will never be visible. 3 (24) 


1 At 66° North latitude, which is 42° = (66° — 24°) north of 
Ujjain, peculiarities occur in the rising of the signs of the ecliptic, 
duration of day-time etc. 42°=373%yojanas. 

2 The Dhanus and Makara segments of the ecliptic have a south 
declination greater then 20° 36'. In the north latitudes 90° — 20° 
36' 1 as 69° 24') and beyond, the zenith distance of these signs 
becomes greater than 90°, and so they are not visible in those 
latitudes. 69°24' is 45°24' north of Ujjain, i.e. 45°24'x8 8/9=403 
8 /9 yojanas north.) 

3 These four signs have a declination greater than 11°44' south. 
Therefore, at latitudes 90°—11°44'=78°16' North and more, these 
signs cannot be seen, since their zenith distance is greater then 90°. 
78°16'is 54°16'north of Ujjain=54°16'x 8 8/9= 482 10/27 yojanas.) 
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586 2/3 yojanas north of Ujjain, i.e. at the North pole, 
the second half of the ecliptic, i.e. the signs Tula to Mina, 
cannot be seen. 1 (25) 

People on the equator see the north polar star on the 
horizon. At the north pole they observe it at the zenith. 
In between, people observe it at latitudes 0° to 90°. (26) 

For the people on Meru, i.e. at the North pole, the 
Sun is visible at a stretch when it is in the six Signs, 
Mesa to Kanya. When it is in the next six Signs, it is 
visible to the demons at the south pole, at a stretch. (27) 

For them, the first point of Mesa is the Lagna or 
Orient ecliptic point, permanently. Mars is the Lord 
of the Drekkana, Navaihsa , Dvadasaihsa and Trimsamsa 
lagnas permanently. (28) 

Lanka is beneath the celestial equator, i.e. the celestial 
equator itself is the prime vertical at Lanka. There the 
stellar sphere is equally divided (into the northern 
half with the North pole at its centre, and the southern 
half with the South pole at its centre). There the day 
and night are always 30 nddis each. (29). (TSK) 

4. 4. 1. ilWIdddl ' d" . STOFPtr ffR^lT I 

qgq WFI: frf: II 33 II 

3HOK T MUrHW SrfcgRTFT f^FFPT II II 
(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4.11-12) 

Meru mountain 

The Meru (mountain) is exactly one yojana (in 
height). It is light-producing, surrounded by the 
Himavat mountain, situated in the middle of the 
Nandana forest, made of jewels, and cylindrical in 
shape. (11) 

The heaven and the Meru mountain are at the centre 
of the land (i.e., at the North pole); the hell and the 
Badavamukha are at the centre of the water (i.e., at the 
South pole). The gods (residing at the Meru mountain) 
and the demons (residing at the Badavamukha) 
consider themselves positively and permanently below 
each other. (12). (KSS) 

4. 5. 1. tff *fk4dH4': I 

Aid+id^t wid 11 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4.13) 


Lanka, Ujjayini and Prime meridian 

When it is sunrise at Lanka, it is sunset at Siddhapura, 
midday at Yavakoti, and midnight at Romaka. 1 (13).' 
(KSS) 

trwwr 

4. 5. 2. ^^NIddl|i<M'tri4S!|M!l<=l<fi > <M^ld I 

ftqcrT n u 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 1.23) 


Indian prime meridian 

The line which passes through Lanka, Vatsyapura, 
AvantI, S thanes vara, and Meru (the abode of the gods) 
is the prime meridian. (23). (KSS) 

4. 5. 3. ^d*Mh ' £4l?rl^ r siWrPIT I 

C\ 'O 

II 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4.14) 

From the centres of the land and the water, at a 
distance of one-quarter of the Earth’s circumference, 
lies Lanka; and from Lanka, at a distance of one-fourth 
thereof, exactly northwards, lies Ujjayini. (14). (KSS) 

4. 5. 4. w fWrj wr i 

FTET f^T'+iT-M' 11^0 II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 19.40) 

A planet reaches simultaneoulsy the zenith at all the 
regions on the prime-meridian. 

(The city of) Avanti (or Ujjain) is at a distance of 
1 /16th part of the earth’s circumference (from Lanka) 
to its north. (40). (BC) 

4. 5. 5. vnSTET: vim t. Rid'lvl^ 

q-Fir^r Pqfd ' d ’ pft eigrr cruft i 



(d<2Mldl s , w , i cl ^4 c ( r o) 

UTH5ft Hptd'ddldW ^ I 

sS 

arserpeq: + iuifdrfftur rwirftt- 

srftraw ^ ii ^ ii 

(Bhaskara I, MBh., 2.1-2) 

From Lanka (towar ds the north, we have the following 
places on the prime meridian): Kharanagara, Sitorugeha, 
Panata, Misitapuri, Tapatnl, the lofty mountain called 
Sitavara, the wealthy town called Vatsyagulma, the well 


1 Being situated south of the celestial equator, the zenith distance 
of these signs from the North pole is greater than 90°, and therefore 
they are not visible at the North pole. The distance of the North 
pole from Ujjain is 90°—24°=66°=586 213 yojanas. 


1 Lanka is supposed to be at the place where the meridian of 
Ujjayini (long. 75°.43 E., lat. 23°.09 N) intersects the equator, 
Yavakoti 90° to the east of Lanka, Romaka 90° to the west of Lanka, 
and Siddhapura diametrically opposite to Lanka. 
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4.8. 2 


known Vananagari, Avanti, Sthanesa, and then Meru, 
which is inhabited by happy people. For those who 
reside in these places, the correction for the longitude 
(of the local place) does not exist. (1-2). (KSS) 

4. 5. 6. vFfT ftfrct | +1^41 

rd*fk<^ I 

frHK4 dft did ^Uld'd II 1 II 
3ntTdTdddTdWTT dffddfld •OP^d+H I 

fipTdTd irwrrsddnr dredfaw 1 1 R 1 1 

(VateSvara: VSi , 1.8.1-2) 

Lanka, (then northwards), Kumari, then Kanci 
Manata, Asvetapuri, then northwards, the Sveta 
mountain, thereafter Vatsyagulma, the city of Avanti, 
then Gargarata, Asramapattana, Malavanagara, Patta- 
^iva, Rohitaka, Sthanvlsvara, the Himalaya mountain 
and lastly Meru—(these are situated on the prime 
meridian). For these places correction for longitude 
is not needed. (1-2). (KSS) 


wJhiwr* 

4. 5. 7. ddld* <lpi|dldl tT tRT *dTdTWd^ I 

WId II ^§. II 

(Deva, KR, 1.29) 


Local place relative to prime meridian 

If the (lunar and solar) eclipses occur after the 
calculated time, then the observer is to the east of the 
prime meridian; otherwise, to the west. 1 (29). (KSS) 


for: 

4. 6. 1. d: MdflyWKWIItjSdfafd did dU44>|k<£l IdTd I 
wttfd urat ddiidfddtsqTr dT fed* 11 3 3 11 
sfrEfr yaw zrf^PT wdT fcd dfsrdT ti^P^i 1 
JtJT trfFRd tw ddmiHi ddfd dRld: ||^ H 
(Lalla, SiDhVr., 19. 33-34) 


Cardinal directions 

The feet of a man point downwards and his head 
upwards. These directions will, therefore, be up and 
down. The direction in which the Sun rises is the east 
and that in which it sets is the west. (33) 

The celestial pole points to the north; and the direction 
opposite to it is known as the south. All these directions 
meet at the point where the observer is. (34). (BC) 

in*: wiwkiviPfd: 

4. 7. 1. WdddTd^dld^dTIdd 

flddddt d ddT ^flPsTFr 1 


1 The calculated time (as stated above) is the local time for the 
place lying at the intersection of the prime meridian and the local 
circle of latitude. 


ddfdOTdfd ddHdlf dr 

ddd ddtsnrw: 11 V9 11 


ftfefWT ddd dl^rfddf 



d cH d f l d dd: dd MdcdflV II =; II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 17.7-8) 


Gravitational pull of the Earth 

Just as a house-lizard, resting underneath the cross 
beams of the ceiling of a dwelling, runs forward without 
hesitation, so do people on the bottom side of the sphere 
of the earth. (7) 

In our daily life (we see) that the flame of fire goes 
towards the sky and a heavy weight falls towards the 
earth. In the same manner, everything that has a 
surface to reach, makes for it. The Earth, however, 
has no such surface. Where can it fall ? (8). (BG) 


4. 8. 1. dddT^dTdSd dSdldlddfed: idRWTd: I 
JJJddfdfedTWft ddtd: dddt dd: II \ II 
d£d 4.dH4/^P d: dfdd: ■HH-dd: I 

ddfe dddvdddd: Iddddd dh'M • II 'a II 

d^rfdddd dMhHpthd ld dtdd ddfd ffe: I 

flfd: 11 5 11 

(Aryabhata I, ABh , 4.6-8) 

Supportless Earth 

The globe of the Earth stands (supportless) in space 
at the centre of the circular frame of the asterisms {i.e., 
at the centre of the Bhagola ) surrounded by the orbits 
(of the planets); it is made of water, earth, fire and air 
and is spherical (lit. circular on all sides). (6) 

Just as the bulb of a kadamba flower is covered all 
around by blossoms, so is the globe of Earth surrounded 
by all creatures, terrestrial as well as aquatic. (7) 

During a day of Brahma, the size of the Earth 
increases externally by one yojana ; and during a night of 
Brahma, 1 which is as long as a day, this growth of the 
earth is destroyed. (8). (KSS) 

4. 8. 2. dd ddddf df«T3TT: I 

C * 

M-otolffl dd 9|«IW dTfd: II 3* M 
Id dfd: dd 3Pd: dfd^dT I 
dd dSfC dddld dTfa: II \X II 

(RV, 1.164.34-35) 

I ask of thee, where the ultimate end of the Earth is. 
I ask of thee, where the centre of the Earth is. 


1 For the measures of the day and night of Brahma, see below 
7.7.1-2. 
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This altar (and, for that matter, any point on the 
surface of the Earth) is the ultimate end of the Earth; 
this sacrifice (performed on the altar) is (again) the 
centre of the Earth (since the Earth is spherical). 
(4-35) (KVS) 

4. 8. 3. smn feotnlH >TTf*prr 

edW i 

sr srif? 3r?n^ srfawr gcforfa 

fWPH 5T^T II 

(RV, 4.53.3) 

The brilliant Sun has filled the regions of the heaven 
with light. He enlivens the hymn for his own stregthen- 
ing. He has stretched out his rays, putting the world 
to sleep and awakening it by turns. (3) 

•o *N 

4. 9. 1. feTT: I ?TC=I M e-4 nfd3«rRrc>V 5W- 

(Prthudaka-svami, Com. on Brahmasphuta Si.) 

Rotation of the Earth 

The sphere of the stars is fixed. It is only the 
Earth that is regularly rotating once a day, causing the 
rising and setting of the stars and the planets. (KVS) 

4. 9. 2. sifa: MltkWt smfff I 

C\ -O 

(Makkibhatta, Com. on SiSe., 1.39) 
The Earth rotates (from west) to east. (KVS) 

’ (. ABh . 1.6) ... •hc«=im- 

TTPrf oiliwm I 

(Prthudaka-svami, Com on Brahmasphuta-Si., Gola., 30) 

The Earth’s rotation had been accepted by Aryabhata 
also, vide his words ‘ The Earth rotates through 
(an angle of) one second per one prana (of time)’ (ABh. 
1.6). On account of (possible) adverse criticism by 
people, Bhaskara I and others explained the verse 
to give it a different meaning. (KVS) 

4. 9. 4. W¥TWr ; ilT^lW^ , 7^1W, f^RcTT ^ I 

‘ wr v: ’ (3nwkir, 1.6) sfin 

(Udayadivakara, Com. on LBh., 1. 3-33) 

Rotation of the Earth also has been accepted by 
Acarya (Aryabhata). Note that there is a variant 
reading (for ABk. 1.6) as ‘The Earth rotates through 
(an angle of) one second per one prana (of time).’ 
(KVS) 



3H<HifH snft tfstf wrfswnfr ii £ n 


wrt fsro: i 
SPlfa II 3° II 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4.9-10) 

Just as a man in a boat moving forward sees the 
stationary objects (on either side of the river) as moving 
backward, sd are the stationary stars seen by people at 
Lanka (on the equator), as moving exactly towards the 
west. (9) 

(It so appears as if) the entire structure of the asterisms 
together with the planets were moving exactly towards 
the west of Lanka, being constantly driven by the pro¬ 
vector wind, to cause their rising and setting. 1 (10) 
(KSS) 

4. 9. 6. ‘qf«pft MPd^l’ STctRUTd sfrWigpTPcmf- 

c « *\ c\ 

wrf^rreTffi i 

(Appaya Diksita, Vedantakalpataru-parimala, p. 201) 


(On the authority of) the Vedic statement, ‘The 
Earth is stable’, the views of Aryabhata and others 
to the effect that the Earth is rotating has to be discarded 
as being against scripture and logic. 2 (KVS) 

JfHIHlfe: 

4. 10. l. iiRP^s qf*Rt 

ad’i'd I 

siftt wit ^°rr WT II 

(. RV , 1.52.11) 

Dimensions of the Earth etc. 


Oh (God) Indra, were this Earth to magnify itself 
tenfold (i.e., infinitely) and men who live on it multiplied 
day by day, then and then alone will the lauded 
might and glory of yours be as vast as the heavens. 
(11). (KVS) 

4. 10. 2. t flviHil l d l fd iPwiW 'ffSTT fg-'r^ldllH | 

c\ -o 

dlMt|f% ffWKfRT : fST% II 3^ II 

qdufild ^ I 

r: 1135.11 

(Varaha, PS, 13.18-19) 


1 The theory of the Earth’s rotation underlying the above passage 
was against the view generally held by the people and was severely 
criticised by Varahamihira (d. A.D. 587) and Brahmagupta (628 
A.D.) The followers of Aryabhata I, who were unable to refute the 
criticism against the theory, fell in line with Varahamihira and 
others of his ilk and have misinterpreted the above verses as convey¬ 
ing the contrary sense. 

Prthudaka (860 A.D.) in his commentary on the Brahma-sphufa- 
siddhanta, supports Aryabhata I’s theory of the Earth’s rotation. 
According-to him, the followers of Aryabhata I, who misinterpreted 
Aryabhata I, were afraid of the public opinion which was against 
the motion of the Earth. 

3 For a disquisition on the point, see P.K. Gode, ‘Appaya Diksita’s 
criticism of Aryabhata’s theory of the diurnal motion of the Earth 
(Bhubhramanavada), Annals of the BORI, 19 (1938) 93-95. 
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The circumference of the earth is 3200 yojanas. When 
situated on the equator the Sun is visible from pole to 
pole at all latitudes, (making the day and night equal). 
(18) 

The middle of the Earth, (the North pole is meant 
here,) is north of Ujjain by 586 2/3 yojanas. It is north 
of Lanka by 800 yojanas}- (19). (TSK) 

4. 10. 3. qfcRTfc PsORTfa tT I 

aiwr ^rfTfsnrtq; 11 x* u 

(SuSi., 1.58) 

Earth: Diameter and Circumference 

Twice eight hundred yojanas is the diameter of the 
Earth: the square root of ten times the square of that is 
the Earth’s circumference. (58). (E. Burgess) 

4. 10. 4. ‘ tsHsWR T ’ l 

(Brahmagupta, KK, 2.1.6a) 

Multiply 5000 by thejja of the colatitude of the place 
and divide the product by the trijyd. The result is the 
correct circumference of the Earth at that place. (6a) 
(BC) 

tiswxn: 'SwaPi'IV 

4. 10. 5; ' ^TfSR^fT ’ 

tfsif II 3^ab 11 

(Deva, KR, 1.33 a-b) 


UjjayinI from Lanka 

3299 ( yojanas ) is the Earth’s circumference; this 
divided by 16 gives the distance between Lanka and 
Avanti (or Ujjayini.) (33. a-b) (KSS) 

4 . io. 6. sftaft tfrsprcpsmT f’rfrfa: 

dffiR n ‘fOdi^l+diry^T:’ I 

ST#: II 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi. , 2.2.52) 


The circumference of the Earth sphere is said to be 
4967 yojanas. Its diameter is 1581 1/24 yojanas. The 
surface area thereof is 7,85,034 square yojanas, for it is 
obvious that, as in the case of a spherical ball, the 
product of the Earth’s circumference and its diameter 
gives its surface area. (52). (KVS) 

4. 10. 7. sffacff tfMdd^l fTfrfar: ‘ 3FdT^n3EPT 

9,<ItKP*R ttf ^PT imi 


1 The distance in latitude from Lanka to Ujjain is 24' and from 
Ujjain to the North pole is 66°. Thus 66 X 8 8/9 = 586 2/3, and 
90 x 8 8/9 = 800). 


vTRWPTlvRfl VRrT fqfrfy: 
trgr IK5RPJ0T: ^ *IW: II ^ II 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.1.7.1) 


The circumference of the Earth’s globe is 4967 yojanas', 

, d X 360 

its diameter 1581. (A yojana is equal to-r— , where 

' " c X o<p 

8<f> is the difference in the latitudes of two places on the 
same terrestrial meridian in degrees, c the circumference 
of the Earth’s globe given above and d the distance 
between the two places.) (1) 


The equatorial circumference of the earth multiplied 
by cos 0 and divided by R, or multiplied by 12 and 
divided by the hypotenuse of the right angled triangle 
formed by the gnomon and the equinoctial midday 
shadow thereof, (hereafter called equinoctial hypo¬ 
tenuse), gives the circumference of the Earth parallel 
to the equator and passing through the locality (here¬ 
after called the rectified circumference) - 1 (2) ■ (AS) 


4. io. 8. spfta-; ‘jprf^T’sqRft 

CN -ON 

'JUrsq f?*Rr: II ‘I'te II 

(Nllakantha, SiDar., 14 a) 

The terrestrial sphere is 1050 yojanas in diameter and 
it stands in the sky in the centre of the celestial sphere, 
as the lowest point. (14a). (KVS) 


'Mqf<W4W*4*W 

c\ "■* 

4. 10. 9. ?TR9T cBTt: 95^ ^ I 

q)*H4lVli =ET cPfbTSq- InftpP tET: 95W1T ll'RII 


3Ty^i||-rl<i!/l?!/l59’TW|i|'t^vqf6 qfe I 
vprp# : +14) Rr ftfK TfrfytTFPT 11 


3P^y&A|RH<'4'HI 4 l4d'4|Wl i fl'jHlfH ’Tfe 

r: invu 

(Par., Gola. D, 3.12-14) 


Earth’s circumference 

Having fixed upon two places situated exactly north 
and south, determine their latitudes and the number of 
yojana-s between them. Then apply the rule of three: 
If the distance between the two places is caused by their 
difference in latitudes, how much (will the distance be) 
for the degrees in a circle (i.e., 360°) ? The result will 
be the circumference of the Earth. (12-13) 

Or, if the difference in degrees of the two latitudes are 
the yojanas between them, how many will the yojanas be 
for 90° which is the latitude of Meru? This will give a 
quarter of the circumference of the Earth. (14). (KVS) 


1 For explanation and rationale, see SiSi'. AS, pp. 83-89. 
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4. 10. 10. d%‘#d!ryiPM<=l^:’ I 

oMI4H6lT^^gf dtT *d%d ddl+fcdd II 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 1.24) 

Circumference of the local circle of latitude 

3299 ( yojanas ), (the circumference) of the Earth, 
multiplied by the R sine of the colatitude (of the local 
place), and divided by the radius (i.e., 3438') is known 
as the (Earth’s) circumference at the local place. (24). 
(KSS) 

dd:—dfddft dTddT: 

4. 11. 1. tpr: qdf fdddd-j snjd: i 
iJ+d)dT: *mPk PddrPi 11 

(RV, 8.59.2) 

Sun—Vedic views 

The One Sim is the lord of the universe. 

One Dawn, it lights up all this. (KVS) 

4. 11.2. fddt dTdTC dfddtdd 3TPT I 

(TV:TS, 3.4.11) 

The Sun supports the heaven and the Earth. (KVS) 
4.H.3. gwr 

dirwPrdT dddifd fdddi 11 

(RV, 1.164.14) 

The Sun’s eye keeps revolving; 

On it depends all the worlds. (KVS) 

4.11.4. Id W Wfl'Pddi ^dlPdlfP? 

f^d I 

fdddwrd ^ruft dff ddf d?r 

dd ddd d| afTdt spsddd II 3 II 

fdSTRd VflrlfddT 

Ttdd fdd: I 
dddT fd*dT dddRmjdT 

fdi(=14o4Ndl II V || 

{RV, 10. 170. 3-4) 

This light, the best of lights, supreme, all-conquering, 
winner of riches, is exalted with high laud. 

All-lighting, radiant, mighty as the Sun to see, he 
spreadeth wide unfailing victory and strength. (3) 

Beaming forth splendour with thy light, thou hast 
attained heaven’s lustrous realm. By thee were brought 
together all existing things, possesser of all Godhood, 
All-effecting God. (4). (R.H.T. Griffith) 

4. 11.5. dd TTdT WITOR ddfd TdTWdd dT d I 

{RV, 1.24.8) 


King Varuria (the Vedic god) has made a spacious 
pathway for the Sun to traverse. (8). (KVS) 

ddf dtdfd, HUddPd 

4. 11. 6. d dT t^d d sRTd-ircdAfd dttfd I d dddcl%- 
drfd *Pd?d 3Tf tfd dddTfdrTTdTdRTd fdddddd, TTfd%dTd- 
ddTd fddS^: MWdld I dd ddd Mldd4dlPd d^Pd W*d 
d^dftcdTdTdTR fddddddS^dTd?dTd Jdd TTfd TTTdTd I 
d dT tTq d ddTdd fd^dTdfd I 

{Aitareya Br., 14.6) 

He (the Sun) never sets or rises. When (men) think 
that he is setting, he is only turning round, after reaching 
the end of the day, and makes night here and day below. 
Then, when (men) think he is rising in the morning, he 
is only turning round after reaching the end of the night, 
and makes day here and night below. Thus, he (the 
Sun) never sets at all. (6) 

4. 11. 7. dd dd 3^d d^cd ddtddT t^d dSd 

ddldT I d%d II 3 II 

d d dd d Pi Mid dtfddTd dTdTdd I 
^dRddrf d#r dr fdnfdfd d^nir n ^ u ifd n 

d f dT ®TfdT d%fd d fdMtdfd df>d fddT fdldd ddfd d 
t^dldd dsjftdfddd dd It 3 II 

(Chandogyopanisad, 3.11.1-3) 


Then rising from these upward, he (the Sun) will 
neither rise nor set. He will remain alone in the middle. 
There is this verse about it. (1) 


‘Never does this happen here. Never did the Sun 
set there nor did it rise. O Gods! by this my assertion 
of the truth, may I not fall from Brahman.’ (2) 


Verily, for him, the Sun neither rises nor sets. He 
who thus knows this secret of the Vedas, for him, there 
is perpetual day. (3). (Swami Swahananda) 


dd; fGUTddd 

4. 11. 8. dd sdSTCd I 
d^ddrfddJW f^d WT I 



dd dT qdd 


{Chandogyopanisad, 3.3.3.) 


dd sdSRd | 
fddTCd d6d dftdd Id I 


d I dd dT qdd I 


(Chandogyopanisad, 3.5.3) 


Black spots in the Sun 

It flowed forth; it settled by the side of the Sun. 
Verily, it is that appears as the black form (spot) in the 
Sun. (3.3.3.) 


It flowed forth; it settled by the side of the Sun. 
Verily this is that appears as the quivering in the middle 
oftheSun. (3.5.3.). (Swami Swahananda) 
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4. 13. 1 


4.11.9. d^KlPft ?: MftKW I 

(Taitt. Samhita, 6.5.3.4) 

Southward and northward passage of the Sun 

Therefore the Sun goes south for six months and north 

for six months. (4). (KVS) 

W t rffa qT srfapr: 

4.12.1. WSFft wrf^T 3T ^f^cT I 

ii ii 

?TT^r <sHIHiq s? -MHA|^r«fts#*TT: ^ 

dMifaftf ^ sffaci 11 

•o 

Jrntw ^ deft *1W: I 

M ^ tPTF^S^ f^ReKItfvT: II 33 II 

iJlfTtRT dct-^faWdl 3T *4 Id I 

3|4kHId I 4MM d-id'dr ^1^#^ II 3^ II 


4 toll'd ct^nd 


^T**f ifd I 


fdufddi 

^ra':^l+<nit|dMldld II 33 II 
?gijcr y u ld'f5T: fis^T 'TST fl*Tl<twi 4 j i II 3’*’ a II 

(Par., Gola. D., 2. 29-34a) 


Moon: Its position in relation to the Sun 

In the statement of the sages that the Moon is 
above the Sun, it is not the visible Moon that is 
envisaged; there a distinct Moon deity is to be pre¬ 
sumed. 1 (29) 

It is stated by those sage-authors of the Purana-s 
that the stars are above the planets; above them 
are the Seven Sages (the Great Bear), and above them 
the Pole. (30) 

This is so only on Meru and so the composers of the 
Purana-s were on Meru. At Meru when the Sun is at 
the (northern) extremity of the southern (hemisphere, 
i.e., on the horizon), the Moon near it, having a north- 
latitude (uttara-viksepa) , is seen above the Sun. The 
above statement may perhaps be due to this (phe¬ 
nomenon). (31-32a) 


(In fact) the Sun is hidden by the Moon at the end 
of the new moon when it has no latitudinal deflection 
(viksepa) ; and hence it is definite that the Moon is below 
the Sun. (32b-33a) 

If the Moon is above the Sun it would be seen 
almost full on account of the Sun’s rays falling on it 
from below even on the thirteenth day of the dark fort¬ 


night. 2 (33b-34ab). (KVS) 


1 The reference is to Upanisadic statements like the description 
of the ‘Path of the Gods’ ( Devayana) in the Cha idogya Upamsad. 
Aditydc candramasam, candramaso vidyutam. .. Brahma gamayatu t}d 
demydnah panthdh, etc. (4- 15.5). Sankara in his Brahmasutrabhafya 
4. 3.4 says that distinct deities are to be presumed in cases like these. 

2 The significance of taking the thirteenth day and not the 
fourteenth or the new moon day itself is that on l ((°% dayst "j 
Moon may not be visible due to the bright light of the Sun, and 
sometimes even be hidden by the Sun. 


4 -* 


4. 12. 2. Hmife+fafr II 

spfrrsr ^HGWyliHI-d II II 

?WiyHff: fW d<*l+tT: 'T#*T d I 

MpNflMl^di'b'hG fTS" ^(We^Bd v4l: II 

trq- WRT f| ^TfTT ^ I 

MpHflyfH +1^4 cTcT: ^FTRT ^4 <l%-4ld II 

(Par., Gola D., 2.34-37) 

Moon’s brightness 

If brightness is presumed by anybody as inherent in 
the Moon, then, he will also have to state the reason 
for its increase and decrease. (34b-35a) 

At the end of the new moon (i.e., conjunction), the 
rays of the Sun fall upon the upper half of the Moon 
which is below it. The visible (lower) half (ofthe 
Moon) is therefore dark at that time (and hence not 
seen). (35b-36a) 

When the Moon is to the east of the Sun, the rays of 
the Sun fall on its western side, and therefore the Moon 
is bright there. Thus occurs the gradual increase of 
the Moon’s brightness, and fullness at the end of the 
full moon day. From then onwards (as the Moon 
moves to the west of the Sun) the darkness (of its western 
side) gradually increases due to the absence of the Sun’s 
rays. (36b-37). (KVS) 

4. 12. 3. ==F5*TT 3|HNI^|illfllPtci|flHMPr5rffr I . . . anft- 

ftfK f vfPtW I 

(Ait. Brahmana, 8.28) 

The Moon enters the Sun on the new moon day.. . 
The Moon is (again) born of the Sun. 1 (28). (KVS) 


gjST: <isiw: 


4. 13. 1. 



i)y|<ift TT?PT 4^1<Jll«MMI*H dlGhi: II \ II 

(Samkara Varman: Sadratnamala, 2.6) 


Planets 

The (nine) planets are: Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus, Saturn (and the two invisible grahas) 
Rahu and Ketu. 


The Signs 

The (twelve) signs are: (1) Mesa (Aries) and others 
(viz. (2) Vrgabha or Taurus, (3) Mithuna or Gemini, 
(4) Karka or Karkataka, Cancer, (5) Sixnha or Leo, (6) 
Kanya or Virgo, (7) Tula or Libra, (8) Vrscika or 
Scorpio, (9) Dhanus or Sagittarius, (10) Makara or 
Capricorn, (11) Kumbha or Aquarius and (12) Mina 
or Pisces). (6). (KVS) 


1 Being born again refers to the reappearance of Moon in the 
evening of the day next to the new moon. 
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The (twentyseven) asterisms are Asvini and others. 1 


4. 13. 2. TT UipTSTWTfcr 75 faPTTT f^TT 

^uiiH<R*^'TfteT ifwrt fevqrd *nrft% ipr# 1 aitfr 
THdWHfa 5fcWP3*tT wt, ^ 3 I 

—^iWTfor WTT? ^Tm.fwdifH, arf^n: 

«R0ft, rR'jtcT: tfa+l, ddjdcf) Ttf|’jftenfe I t^rrpT 4^ 
yRl45lPf, 5RVH«NWr«lcii 'TfHmfsTTt 4-°toRd' I TTfi- 
**TRT H^ll+fa TOWFTTfir^ d^naldl Tr Pd<d ?3TTcr, 
a“hM srfpRn<j°e 1 marital d^fd®TSpr+|<n *RT^TWT- 
TtTTRTd I % llfT .3ff^Tf^TRff 

ft*PT 4JT# T^CT: H<R-*H 4T# ^K^lPdpR^ ^d^dP^d : I 
dI Tr dd>4fd°dfdPfdd ?d+1d TR fd^dldd I 

TTSTI^sH 4Hdd ^ ^‘rdwPtdd: ?T TT®!: II 


(Suryadeva-yajvan, Com. on A.Bh. 1.3.) 
Relative motion of stars and planets 

Now, it is seen that all celestial bodies, inclusive of 
both stars and planets, initially rise in the east, gradually 
cross the middle of the heavens, and set in the west. 
Hence it has to be conceded that the motion of the stars 
too is westward and not towards the east. 

(No). It is explained (thus): The stars have been 
distributed on the ecliptic east-west, in such a manner 
that to the east of Asvini is Bharani, to the east of that 


1 

No. Naksatra 

Junction star 
( Trgatdra) 

Latitude 

Longitude 

1 

Asvini 

A Aric [ is 

+ 8° 

20' 

33° 

22' 

2 

Bharani 

41 Arietis 

+10 

27 

37 

36 

3 

Krttika 

t?Tauri 

+ 4 

3 

59 

23 

4 

RohinI 

®Tauri 

- 5 

28 

69 

11 

5 

Mrgasiras 

AOrionis 

-13 

23 

83 

6 

6 

Ardra 

fltOrionis 

-16 

2 

88 

9 

7 

Punarvasu 

/^Geminorum 

+ 6 

41 

112 

37 

8 

Pusya 

trCaneeri 

+ 0 

5 

128 

7 

9 

Aglesa 

aCanceri 

— 5 

5 

133 

2 

10 

Magha 

aLeonis 

+ 0 

28 

149 

13 

11 

Parva-Phalguni 

(M.toiiis 

+ 14 

20 

160 

42 

12 

Uttara-Phalguni 

^Leonis 

+ 12 

16 

171 

1 

13 

Hasta 

SCorvi 

-12 

12 

192 

51 

14 

Citra 

ocVirginis 

- 2 

3 

203 

14 

15 

Svati 

ccBootis 

+ 30 

46 

203 

38 

16 

Visakha 

oc Libra 

+ 0 

20 

224 

28 

17 

Anuradha 

SScorpii 

- 1 

59 

241 

58 

18 

Jyestha 

ocScorpii 

- 4 

34 

249 

9 

19 

Mula 

AScorpii 

-13 

47 

263 

59 

20 

Purvasadha 

SSagittarii 

- 6 

28 

273 

58 

'21 

U ttarasadha 

ccSagittarii 

- 3 

27 

281 

47 

22 

Sravana 

ocAquilae 

+29 

18 

301 

10 

23 

Dhanistha 

^Delphini 

+31 

55 

315 

44 

24 

Satabhisaj 

^Aquarii 

- 0 

23 

340 

58 

25 

Purva Bhadrapada 

ocPegasi 

+ 19 

24 

352 

53 

26 

U ttara-Bhadr apada<y.Pegasi 

+ 12 

36 

8 

33 

27 

Revati 

Spiscium 

- 0 

13 

19 

16 


Krttika, to its east RohinI and so on. These are firmly 
fixed to the ecliptic and move continuously westwards, 
due to the (westward) motion of the ecliptic as a whole. 
If the planets on the ecliptic too had their motion with 
the ecliptic as a whole, then a planet seen alongside 
Asvini will not be seen with Bharar.i etc. even after the 
lapse of considerable time. Actually, however, it is 
observed that planets which were earlier seen alongside 
Asvini etc. are later seen with Bhararu etc. which 
are situated more and more to the east. Therefore 
it is conclusively proved that there is, for the planets, 
an independent eastward motion different from that of 
the ecliptic. When a planet completes one circle in 
its eastward motion, it would have done one revolution. 
(KVS) 

TtfpTTt: strife* ^PT 

4. 13. 3. tt srtffcf , srwt sit# 1 tit t 

wn: i 47 qt T^rnerr: tittst wft'Ttsr: 

f=Wd ? 

| TIFPT SfUTt y $ ' iT<WIRl PU) Hlmqv jrTT: #TT 

pwrfaw: 1 Tit ®m1Ph ?wfer l (?TT^r- 

+£dfct4i r a: 21.30) — 

nidi: I 

(Suryadeva-yajvan, Com. on ABh. 1.4) 


Real nature of Nodes and Apogees 

Now, only seven planets are to be seen revolving in 
the sky. And, their revolutions have already been 
enumerated. What are these (new bodies), the nodes 
and apogees, whose revolutions are being enumerated 
here ? 


(The answer) is stated thus: These (nodes and apogees) 
are (not material objects but) just some special numerical 
figures which have been conceived (by astronomers) 
as a means to compute the true motion etc. of the self¬ 
same planets (mentioned earlier). These do not have 
visual appearance in the sky. Thus Brahmagupta 
observes: ‘The apogee has been improvised in order to 
compute the motion of planets; so also the nodes.’ 
(. Br.Sp.Si ., 21.30). 1 (KVS) 


4.13.4. TKIWfrr TFftf TETT gfiwPd f I 

( Mahabharata , Gr. edn., 3.43.30) 


1 It is well known that the node and apogee of a planet are not 
material objects like the planet itself, the former being just the point 
where the planet, in its northward course, crosses the ecliptic and 
the latter the remotest point of the planet’s orbit from the Earth. 
However, these points keep on changing their positions, the said 
motion being capable of being counted in terms of revolutions during 
long periods of time. This point is well brought out here. 
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4. 16. 1 


The luminous stars, though really very large, appear 
small and, twinkle like lamps on account of their great 
distance. (30). (KVS) 

falT d ddd 

4.13.5. STddTT ftat TP# tpd# d I 

(Kamalakara, Si. Tattvaviveka, Madhyamadhikara, 78) 

The Pole star is not fixed 

It is the unintelligent who accept in their works that 
the Pole star is in a fixed position. (KVS) 

4. 14. 1. d ldl-bK ?dd t|«l+Wt: I 

dH IJ H'd ' Rn T d td l dcdfq ; dd?ddS?drfta II II 
mRnEtar sdtad fd dfM'fc'kiRicwfsEr: i 
HT#: 4)<dt- q Td ' o^dyHI'HMdl d taldfd 1|Vi3|1 
(Para., Gola D, 2.46-47) 


Spherical shape of the Planets 

The shape of the orbs of the Sun, etc., is said to be 
spherical by great astronomers. (46a) 

They appear to us in the shape of plane circular 
mirrors on account of their being at a (great) distance. 
If the orb of the Moon is like a plane circular mirror, 
when the Sun’s rays fall on it, the phenomenon of a part 
alone being lighted cannot happen, since there is no 
obstruction. 1 (46b-47). (KVS) 


V(?l u li Pt-qPi: 

4. 15. 1. STFTm: 

LiqmyiH 'jyfhrfsjfaylT gifsijw 

(Aryabhata I, ABh. 3.15) 

Order of the Planets 

(The asterisms are the outermost). Beneath the 
asterisms lie (the planets) Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the 
Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon (one below the 
other); and beneath them all lies the Earth like the 
hitching peg in the midst of space. (15). (KSS) 

4. 15. 2. ’EFJTfS# dyPdd<Pd$'d#dlv**l|*dd> drfd I 

dd *q*i u seit||: II 35. II 

dUd«t>dd^ tr«TT r=HVHWr dd ddfd dTfdPT I 

d*# P^dlPd tl^rdtlW II Vo || 

taffd 51# #sr ?r«ra^rwrrsF«r. 1 

P«HTP d d*IT d Ms^+^d: IIV311 
(Varaha, PS, 13.39-41) 


Beyond the Moon, are orbiting higher and higher, 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, 
and beyond that there are fixed stars. All the planets 


1 The idea is that if light falls on a plane mirror, the whole surface 
will be lighted, ill or well, whatever be its slope. Hence phases of 
the Moon which we actually see cannot occur if its surface is plane. 


(from Mercury to Saturn) move in their own individual 
orbits at a constant speed. (39) 

Just as the spokes of the oil-press wheel are close to 
one another near the navel, and the space between one 
another increases as the rim is approached, so thb linear 
extension of the rasi increases as the orbits are situated 
higher and higher. (40) 

Situated near-most, the Moon goes round in the 
shortest time, its orbit being the shortest. But Saturn 
situated farther-most, in its longest orbit, cannot move 
so fast, i.e. moves slowest. (41). (TSK) 


d WtMPlftdPd : 

4. 16. 1. qMfcHdrf l tad: 5RdIT ddT ddTfdd# I 

c c\ e c 

IVnfd %# ddj 11 3 11 

d°A||fii| ddfd tier: I## d# dddl# ddd: I 

VO c\ 

3fd b/T #1# dd dWFd HPddlPd# fddSdf©TT 11 

d.fdMilAl'l^HqRPldH 3RT: ^H'dlP^wRl I 

■ 5111 % fdta dTd: ddfTWf SITddd Pd^lM 11 3 11 

era - drtata ddr dtar d^iPd dT% dtata i 

dltata S-HdR fro## dfd tad: d: 11 V 11 

SO S 3 

s|Pd=bmud<Ht||^d ddddlSdd dldd ddd I 

tad#sfd d dd vddrddtadRT Hdr ^qdiPd n 

^rtad ddta ir#£cd st# taw i 

dd»4>dl*Htad : W# d dcMId: II \ II 

dK5l ■i.lfhlfk'H'+cO dq'lvi ddl dfcqqvR dd I 

3|Mt| | d dtaNld #wjtll«fk#: II ^ II 

de^Hld4tdd4: tadddddrsd TrfddTddidT: I 

dd d d# dwid 11 s 11 

^d^#dddd*RdrTd5TTd I 

FTTfyPfcidld^Wd fdd <l5lldfd#sfd ddd 11 
ftaTdRtadftatad dtatfdd ^I'Hpd dldqid, I 

TTdTd ddigital II 33 II 

■'csiqldi *f<n>idi<d: tqt-q+^dT: ?d: I 

STdd# tar# 'dtaNtaW d td+tadfd II 3 ^ II 

5tt# ^nrat ta ta drsdidtar d dtatadydT i 
Pvt id I dl d i d PddT tlPdtal#ftaftdrfd II 33 II 
tredd did# dta ftarta^ta w# 5*nfd i 
r: ddM I3d ta x( ftatad#: II 
d d#S?dd I 

ddrpJddtad fdd dftadddTd TdtarddTd 11 

(Nilakaritha, Golasara, 2.1-15) 
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The Celestial sphere and the planets 

The Earth, a regular sphere, composed of mud etc. 
and sustaining itself by its own power and situated at the 
middle of the celestial globe supports all things around 
it. (1) 

Since all weighty things fall on the Earth from the 
sky all around, the Earth is ‘down’ from everywhere 
and any direction opposite to it (i.e., pointing away from 
the Earth) is ‘up’. (2) 

The atmosphere extends some yojanas into the sky, 
all round the Earth. Above that, the wind known 
as Pravaha blows, causing the celestial bodies to 
revolve. (3) 

That region upon the Earth where all the stars re¬ 
volving in that ( Pravaha ) region can be seen rising one 
after another, and where the Pole stars are (exactly) on 
the two sides, is called the region of Zero latitude (i.e., 
the Equatorial region). (4) 

The revolving vertical circle there (i.e., the Prime 
vertical at that region) is called the Ghatikd-maniala 1 
(Hour circle). On both sides of that are the different 
fixed Diurnal circles of the heavenly bodies. 2 (5) 

The stellar sphere is constantly revolving westwards 
with the two Celestial Poles as the apices and is rotated 
by the Pravaha wind (completely once) in (a period 
containing) prana-s equal in number to the minutes 
of arc in a circle, (viz., 21,600), (i.e., in one sidereal 
day). 3 (6) 

This celestial globe is divided into twelve rdsis; the 
central great circle, (called Apakrama-vrtta or the 
Ecliptic), is inclined to the Celestial Equator 4 so that 
one half of it lies to the north of it and the other to the 
south. (7) 

This (circle, viz-, the Ecliptic) is divided into rasis 
(segments of 30°), bhdgas (degrees) and kalas (minutes) 
by circles perpendicular to it, so that, a body, wherever 
it may be seen (on the Celestial sphere) lies in one of 
the rasis, Mesa etc. 5 * (8) 

The reckoning of Lagna (Rising point of the Ecliptic) 
is in relation to the central circle of the revolving celestial 

1 It is so called because time, in units like the ghatikd, are measured 
on it. The term Visuvan-mandala (Equinoctial) is also applied to this 
great circle. 

2 These are known by the name dyu-vrtta. or ahoratra-vrtta. 

3 A sidereal day is equal to 60 nadikas, a nadika equal to 60 vinddikas 
and a vinadika equal to 6 pranas', hence, one day is equal to 
60 x 60 x 6 = 21,600 pranas. 

4 This obliquity is equal to 24°. 

5 The Ecliptic is divided into 12 rdsis called Me$a etc. commencing 

from a point situated near the junction-star called Zeta Piscium in 

the asterism of Revati. 


sphere, (viz-, the Ecliptic). Hence, at the moment of 
the rising of the Lagna in a particular rasi, a star in a 
different rasi, may also be rising.® (9) 

The planets move in their orbits with centres at 
the Higher Apses of their Epicycles of the Equation 
of the centre. For the Sun and the Moon, the 
centre of the celestial sphere is the centre of the above 
epicycles. (10) 

For the other (planets), the centres (of their Mania 
circles) are on (the circumference of) their Sighra circles 
concentric with the Ecliptic. One half of their Mania 
circles is deflected northwards from the Ascending 
Node, and the subsequent half southwards. (11) 

The Moon and other (planets) have their respective 
orbits increasing according to (the changes in their 
mania (circles). 7 And for all (planets), the increase and 
decrease of the circumference of the mania circles depend 
upon their hypotenuse. 8 (12) 

Of the planets which move, each in its own orbit, 
eastwards (in relation to the stars fixed on the celestial 
globe which, as a whole, is moving westwards), the 
motion in yojanas is equal. But their (angular) motion 
in minutes is different (for the same planet at different 
positions) as also from one another’s (owing to variance 
in the hypotenuse and the magnitude of the orbits, 
respectively.) (13) 

To fix the midday for these (planets) which move 
(apparently) westwards, a fixed north-south-lying great 
circle situated equally on both sides of (mid)day and 
night is presumed. (14) 

This (circle) is the horizon at the equator, and is 
called Unmaniala elsewhere. In regions other than the 
equator, the Samamaniiala (which coincides with the 
Hour circle at the equator), too, varies from place to 
place, (i.e., in different terrestrial longitudes). (15). 
(KVS) 

4. 17. l. fcwrtfc gft trstr^TqpT i 

fTOT^r tffcT II 3=: II 
gp£ : ird 5 PTtTRT TTWTcf: I 

srttra' T^rswiid tsPTSJTHq i 1135.11 

'SITft' ri^lhsr: : I 

Rld<?y illPlM^d 4 i'°'c9 r d: m isvH<a ^ I R° 11 


* This may happen in the case of stars which are removed from 
the Ecliptic. 

7 That is tiie hypotenuse got in the Mania -operation is the radius 
of the orbit on which the planet is measured after this operation. 
This is a peculiarity of the school of Aryabhata. 

s This is another peculiarity of the Aryabhatan school. The 
mutual dependence is resolved by resorting to what is called 
aviisfakriya or successive approximation. 
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qw: 

e\ 


anrrfwi i 

qd+l <+FI ^T# «bk=t>l tPTTelltT II ^3 ii 



#fi fern 


t MI^MI ^'Jl'ilRr q,vMifd I 

^rt +^Hrftrf%vn ii ^ ii 


qi^r, *rfrft ?T«fr# t rBr ^rtcr i 

HvMR t =? TTf?lt f^RTT STF1W? <j¥M«£<Hli: 11 
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The true eastward motion of planets 

The Sun on the Celestial equator at Lanka moves in 
the heavens westwards along the Prime vertical, and 
so also at all places on zero latitude. The same 
(Equinoctial) Sun moves around along the horizon at 
Meru. At other places it moves between the zenith 
and the horizon according to the latitude (of the place). 

(18-19) 

The stars are stationary. Below them are, in order, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury and 
the Moon, all moving eastwards by their individual 
motion, and westwards with reference to (places on zero 
latitude, like) Lanka, due to the rotation of the entire 
Starry sphere, in the same manner as insects on a potter’s 
wheel moving in a direction opposite (to that of the 
wheel). (20-21) 

The (distance in) yojanas covered per day by all 
planets, whether high or low, (i.e., distant or near) 
in their easterly motion is the same. But their motion 
in terms of minutes of arc is diverse. (22) 

The orbit of a planet which is low down is small and 
that of one high up is great. The number of minutes, 
degrees and signs is the same in both small and big 
circles. Moving along a smaller circle, a planet 
completes its circle in a shorter time, and moving along 
a bigger circle (completes it only) in a longer period. 


Hence the number of minutes covered in a day varies 
(from one planet to another). (23-24) 

( Objection). All the planets are seen moving only 
westwards. This being the case, by what reasoning is 
their easterly motion presumed ? (25) 

{Answer). The Moon (seen) in conjunction with the 
Asvini constellation, is seen the next day in (conjunction 
with) Bharani}- Mars and other planets also behave 
in the same way. Their easterly motion is determined 
from this. (26) 

{Objection). The Moon is slow'; Saturn moves fast; 
and the stars are faster still. All move westwards. 
(If we suppose thus, then also will they behave as 
stated in verse 26): So argue some. (27) 

{Answer). We assert, however, that this (explanation), 
too, is wrong, because a retrograde planet in Krttika 2 is 
seen a few days later in Bharani which is to its west, and 
not in an easterly position. (28). (KVS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 19. 35-39) 


Planetary Motion 

Whatever is obtained by subtracting the Earth’s 
radius from the radius of the orbit of a planet, is the 
portion visible (to man). And whatever is obtained 
by the semi-diameter of a planet’s orbit increased by the 
semi-diameter of the Earth, remains hidden from the 
Earth. (35) 

The (mean) orbit of each planet multiplied by its 
mean motion and divided by its true motion, gives the 
corrected measure of the orbit. 

Or, the (mean) orbit multiplied by the mania 
hypotenuse in minutes of the planet, and divided by. the 
radius, gives the corrected result. (36) 


1 The ASvini constellation is called Dasra because it is presided 
over by the Aivins, also called Dasrau. Bharani is called Tama 
because its presiding deity is Yama, the God of death. 

2 The God Anala (Fire) is the presiding deity of Krttika. 
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A planet moves along its mean circular orbit at the 
rate of its mean motion. When it is above (its mean 
orbit), it moves at a slower rate, and when below, at a 
higher rate. (37) 

A planet naturally moves to the east, but, when 
retrograde, to the west. It is drawn towards north or 
south by its declination. Thus the motion of a planet 
is of six kinds. (38) 

Whatever nadis are obtained from the division of the 
product of the Earth’s semidiameter and 60, by the 
true circumference of a planet’s orbit, give the hori¬ 
zontal parallax of the planet (in terms of nadis ). If the 
planet has theoretically risen so many nadis before, it has 
not risen actually; and if theoretically it is to set so 
many nadis afterwards, it actually appears to set even 
now. (39). (BC) 
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Diurnal motion of planets 

The Sun is constantly moving eastwards along the 
Ecliptic; still, on account of the more rapid (westward) 
rotation of the (Starry) sphere (of which it also forms 
a part), it (appears) to move westwards. (1) 

The Starry sphere, impelled by the Pravaha wind, 
keeps on rotating westwards round the Earth in the 
pradaksina (clockwise) direction once in 60 ghatikas. (2) 

Above the surface of the Earth, at a height equal to 
12 yojanas, the Pravaha wind blows with a constant 
westward motion. Below it (i.e., up to a height of 12 
yojanas) is the terrestrial wind; (the direction of) its 
motion is diverse. (3) 

By ghatika (or nadika) is meant the time required for 
the rotation (of the Celestial Equator) through its one- 
sixtieth part, and not one-sixtieth of the duration of a 
( sdvana ) day, 1 for the day is (a little) longer 2 than the 
time of rotation of the (Starry) sphere. 3 (4) 

The horizon is the horizontal circle around the Earth. 
Planets become visible when they rise above it. Planets 
below it are not seen, being hidden by the body of the 
Earth. (5) 

So is it said in the ancient texts. (6a) 

(However,) only those planets which rise above (the 
level of) the Earth’s surface (viz., the visual or sensible 
horizon) are seen by us; and those below (the level of) 
the Earth’s surface are not visible. 4 (6a-b) 

Since the Sun is on the Ecliptic (which is inclined 
to the Celestial Equator), it rises (a little) to the north 
or south (of the central point, viz., due east) according 
to its position; it also sets accordingly. 5 The Moon and 
other (planets) move further north or south than the 
Ecliptic due to their Celestial latitude (viksepa). (7-8a) 

In places having (north) latitude (i.e., north of the 
terrestrial equator), the planets reach the centre of the 
heavens (viz., the Celestial Meridian) at a more 
southerly position than at their rising. 6 (8b) 


1 The sdvana day is from sunrise to sunrise. 

2 The difference between a sdvana day and a nak/atra day is about 
10 vinadika-s or 4 minutes. 

8 That is called the Sidereal (or nakfatra) day. 

4 The difference in the position of planets viewed from the surface 
of the Earth and from the centre of the Earth is termed lambana or 
parallax. 

6 The angle subtended by the east or west point and the point of 
rising or setting, respectively, is callled the amplitude. 

6 This is generally known as ‘Southing’. For places south of the 
equator, however, the deflection will be to the north. This phe¬ 
nomenon for the southern hemisphere is not envisaged by Indian 
astronomers and hence ‘Northing’ is not separately described here. 
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The Sun on the eastern Unmandala reaches the western 
Unmandala in 30 nadikas, and from there in an equal 
length of time, it reaches the eastern ( Unmandala ). .(9) 

Here by ghatika (nadika) is meant one-sixtieth of the 
( savarta ) day. This will be its connotation elsewhere 
except in the case of the rotation of the Starry 
sphere. (10) 

Rising and setting take place on the horizon. In the 
northern (hemisphere) the horizon is below the Un¬ 
mandala. Hence (when the Sun is) in the northern 
hemisphere the day will be more than 30 ghatikas. 
In the southern (hemisphere) the horizon is above the 
Unmandala ; and so, here, the day is less than 30 ghatikas. 
At all places, as the day increases, night becomes 
shorter, and as it shortens, the night grows longer. (11-12) 

At places of zero-latitude (i.e., on the equator), the 
day is (always) 30 ghatikas, and so also the night, since 
there the Unmandala itself is the horizon (13). (KVS) 
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Epicycles of the eq. of the centre and conj. 

(The centres of) the circles along which (the mean 
motion of) the planets take place, move on (the cir¬ 
cumference of) the epicycle of the equation of the centre 
(i.e. manda epicycles) with the velocity of the Higher 
apses. (19 a-b) 

In the case of the Sun and the Moon it (i.e., the manda 
epicycle) has its centre at the centre of the Earth- 
sphere. (19 c-d) 

For the other (five planets) the centre (of the manda 
or ‘slow’ epicycle) moves on (the circumference of) the 
epicycle of the equation of conjunction, (i.e., the sighra 
or ‘fast’ epicycle) with the mean velocity of the Sun. 
(20 a-b) 

The centre of their sighra epicycle is the centre of the 
(celestial) globe itself and (the planes of) these (epi¬ 
cycles) are not oblique to (that of) the ecliptic; (i.e., 
they are in the same plane as the ecliptic.) 1 (20 c-d) 

1 The idea is that the ‘fast’ ( sighra) epicycles are concentric with 
the ecliptic and lie in its plane and that the celestial latitude ( vikfepa ) 
of the planets is caused by the deflection of the ‘slow’ (manda) 
epicycles which move on the circumference of the ‘fast’ {Sighra) ones. 
The maximum deflection of each planet is given in verses 8c-9a. 


In the case of Mercury and Venus, their own orbits 
are stated to be the same as their sighra epicycles, 
measuring them with respect to their sighra epicycles 
(which are taken as 360 degrees). 

In the case of these, the increase and decrease of the 
manda epicycles alone are according to the hypotenuse 
(extended from the centre of the manda epicycle to its 
circumference where the planet is). (21). (KVS) 
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Projection of planetary motion on Eccentric and 
Orbital Circles 


In all cases, the cir cle on which the velocity ofa planet 
is measured (from fundamentals) is termed the ‘eccentric 
circle’ (pratimandala). And, that circle on which the 
motion of the planet is to be (projected and) understood 
(i.e. measured) is termed the ‘orbital circle’ ( kaksya - 
mandala). (22) 

When they are one outside the other, (the outer) one 
is called the ‘upper’ {ucca) (circle) and (the inner) one 
‘lower’ ( nica ) (circle). (23 a-b) 


Here, the two circles of radii equal to the difference 
between the centres of the orbital and eccentric circles 
are drawn at the extremities of the line joining the two 
centres; these two will then be the ucca (upper) and nica 
(lower) circles. (23 c-d) 

The motions of the planets and the Higher apses are 
to be taken here in opposite directions. (24 a-b) 

When the eccentric circle ( jhdtabhoga-vrtta ) is oblique 
in relation to the orbital circle ( jheyabhoga-vrtta ), their 
cosines ( koti ) are to be taken as their radii. And the 
difference or sum, (as the case may be), of the sines of 
the two circles is to be taken as the latitude of the 
eccentric circle. (24c-25b) 
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Definition of bhuja etc. 

The sum of the squares of the sine ( doh-bhuja ) and 
cosine ( koti-bhuja) is a square with the hypotenuse as a 
side. (25-c-d) 


The sine is the (perpendicular) distance from the 
planet to the line joining the upper {ucca) and lower 
\nica) points through the centre of the orbital circle. 
The cosine is the height of the perpendicular to the 
planet (from the centre of the orbital circle). And the 
hypotenuse is the distance from the centre of the orbital 
circle to the planet. (26). (KVS) 
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(The mean planets move on their orbits and the true 
planets on their eccentric circles). All the planets, 
whether moving on their orbits ( kaksyd-mandala) or on 
the eccentric circles (prati-mandala), move with their own 
(mean), motion, anticlockwise from their apogees and 
clockwise from their sighroccas. (17) 

The eccentric circle of each of these planets is equal 
to its own orbit, but the centre of the eccentric circle lies 
at a distance from the centre of the solid Earth. (18) 

The distance between the centre of the Earth and the 
centre of the eccentric circle is (equal to) the semi¬ 
diameter of the epicycle (of the planet). (19a) 

All the planets undoubtedly move with mean motion 
on the circumference of the epicycles. (19b) 

A planet when faster than its ucca, moves clockwise 
on the circumference of its epicycle, and when slower 
than its ucca, moves anticlockwise on its epicycle. (20) 

The epicycles move anticlockwise from the apogees 
and clockwise from the sighroccas. The mean planet 
lies at the centre of its epicycle, which is situated on the 
(planet’s) orbit. 1 (21). (KSS) 


i For an analytical elucidation and figurative representation of 
the epicyclic and eccentric theories of Indian astronomy, see Bose, 
Sen Subbarayappa, A Concise History of Science in India, pp. 111-lb; 
SiDhi Vf.-.BC, pp. 311-24. 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 14. 7-19) 

Diagrammatic representation 

(With any point as centre) and the given radius, 
describe a circle which is the circular orbit of the planet 
or kaksavrtta. Divide its circumference into 12 Signs 
(following the 12 Signs of the zodiac). Assume that 
the Earth is at the centre of this circle. (7) 

From the centre of the Earth draw a vertical line 
upwards equal in length to the radius of the epicycle of 
the planet or antyaphalajya or R sine of the maximum 
correction. With the extremity of this line as centre 
and the given radius (equal to that of the kaksavrtta), 
describe a circle. It is the eccentric circle or kendra- 
vrtta. (8) 

Or, (draw a vertical diameter in the circular orbit). 
With the upper end of that diameter as centre and radius 
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equal to the radius of the epicycle, describe a circle. 
This is known as the epicycle or nicoccavrtta of the planet. 
If the mean place of the planet is at the apogee or ucca 
of the circular orbit, its true place is at the apogee or 
ucca of the epicycle. (9) 

When a planet is at a distance of 6 Signs from its 
apogee, it is said to be at the perigee or nica. When a 
planet is at the apogee, it is farthest from the Earth; 
when at the perigee, it is nearest to the Earth. This is 
so because of the (difference in length of the) 
hypotenuse in each case. (10) 

Thus, the planets appear small or large accordingly. 
In the same manner, they appear small or large, accord¬ 
ing as they are near the Sun or removed from it. (11) 

A planet moves in the direction of the Signs of the 
zodiac from its manda apogee or mandocca (apex of slow 
motion) and in the opposite direction from its conjunc¬ 
tion or sighrocca (apex of quick motion). 

The mean planet moves along the circular orbit or 
concentric and the true planet along the eccentric. (12) 

The rate of motion of the true planet in the eccentric 
is the same as that of the mean planet in the concentric. 
When the planet is at the points of intersection of these 
two circles, its mean motion is the same as its true 
motion. (13) 

When the anomaly is either 6 Signs or 12 Signs, the 
observer sees the mean planet and the true planet in the 
same straight line. Therefore, at these places the mean 
planet has no correction. (14) 

Since, (for other values of the anomaly), an observer 
sees the true planet either ahead or behind its mean 
place, the difference of these positions, that is, the correc¬ 
tion, should either be added to or subtracted from the 
mean place (to obtain the true planet). (15) 

When the anomaly is within 6 Signs beginning with 
Capricorn, its R cosine is above the R sine antyaphala. 
So their sum is the correct R cosine. Again, when the 
anomaly is within 6 Signs beginning with Cancer, its R 
cosine is below the R sine antyaphala. So, their 
difference is the correct R cosine. (16) 

When the anomaly is either in the first or fourth 
quadrant, the kotiphala is above the radius. So, their 
sum is the correct koti. When the anomaly is either in 
the second or third quadrant, the kotiphala is below the 
radius. So, their difference is the correct koti. (17) 

The distance between the centre of the earth and the 
true position of the planet is known as the hypotenuse 
or karna. 


The correction or phala is the (arc of the concentric 
intercepted between the point) where the hypotenuse 
cuts it and the position of the mean planet. 

The R sine of the anomaly, bahujya, is always the 
perpendicular distance between the place of the planet 
and the diameter passing through the apogee and 
perigee. (18-19). 1 (BC) 
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(Aryabhata I, ABh., 1.6) 

Measures of Planetary orbs, orbits etc. 

Reduce the Moon’s revolutions (in a yuga) to Signs 
(rasis) multiplying them by 12 (lit. using the fact that 
there are 12 Signs in a circle or revolution). Those 
Signs multiplied successively by 30, 60 and 10 yield 
degrees, minutes and yojanas, respectively. (These 
yojanas give the length of the circumference of the sky). 
The Earth rotates through (an angle of) one minute of 
arc in one respiration (=4 sidereal seconds). The 
circumference of the sky divided by the revolutions of a 
planet in a yuga gives (the length of) the orbit on which 
the planet moves. The orbit of the asterisms divided 
by 60 gives the orbit of Sim. 2 (6). (KSS) 
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1 For observations, see SiDhVf.: BC, II. 228-30. 

2 Thus we have: 

Orbit of the sky=5,77,53,336x 12 X 30x 60X 10 yojanas 
= 1,24,74,72,05,76,000 yojanas 
Orbit of the asterisms= 17, 32,60,008 yojanas 
4 

Orbit of the Sun=28,87,666 -jr yojanas 

Orbit of the Moon=2,16,000 yojanas 
1,32,027 

Orbit of Mars 54,31,291 2 87 10 3 y°j anas 

x ’ ’ 3,73,277 . 

Orbit of ( Sighrocca of) Mercury=6,95,473 g gg ggj yojanas 

699 

Orbit of Jupiter=3,42,50,133 1397 yojanas 

2,55,221 

Orbit of (Sighrocca of) Venu.'= 17,76,421 S jgg yojanas 

5,987 . “ 

Orbit of Saturn=8,51,14,493 gg 54 j yojanas 

These orbits are hypothetical and are based on the following 
two assumptions : 

(a) That all the planets have equal linear motion in their respective 
orbits. 

(A) That one minute of arc (T) of the Moon’s orbit is equal to 
10 yojanas in length. 
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8000 nr 1 makes a yojana. The diameter of the Earth 
is 1050 yojanas; of the Sun and the Moon, 4410 and 315 
yojanas, (respectively); of Meru, 1 yojana ; of Venus, 
Jupiter, Mercury, Saturn and Mars (at the Moon’s mean 
distance), one-fifth, one-tenth, one-fifteenth, one-twenti¬ 
eth, and one-twentyfifth, (respectively), of the Moon’s 
diameter. The years (used in this work) are solar 
years. (7). (KSS) 
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Having (first) divided 32 by 5, divide the same number 
(i.e.. 32) again and again by the same (5) as increased 
by itself in succession (i.e., by 10, 15, 20 and 25): the 
results thus obtained are known as the minutes of the 
diameters of Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, Saturn, and 
Mars, respectively. (56). (KSS) 
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Theory of Eclipses 

(Really) the Moon is the hiding object of the Sun, 
and (the hiding object) of the Moon is the huge shadow 
of the Earth. This shadow of the Earth will (always) 
be at the seventh Sign from the Sim, moving with a 
velocity equal to the Sun’s. (41) 

In the case of the Moon, since the eclipsed object 
{viz., the Moon) is faster, the beginning of the eclipse 
is at the east, and the end at the west. In the csae of 
the Sun’s (eclipse), due to the slower motion of the 
eclipsed body {viz., the Sun), these two, (the beginning 
and the end), are the other way. (42) 

The orb hiding the Sun, {viz., the projection of the 
Moon), is small and hence sharp horns are formed. The 
orb hiding the Moon, {viz., the Earth’s shadow), is 
big and hence it is blunt-horned. (43). (KVS) 


4. 22. 1. 


M Idly Hid 55tf dWTd ddK dd'Hldd I 
TtJ dd II U II 


1 JVr is a unit of length whose measure is equal to the height of a 
man, assumed to be 96 angulas, or 4 cubits. 


ddT: H^Pd' ^ 4 f)diy^dddHdftydT: I 

3T# cdMdotPRi VcTT: II 8^ II 

^t: qTtPxffer yf% d«rr ^tt: i 
fqdr: UlnfMI'l: JPniyPH^ dddr: II 
(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4. J. 5-17) 


Sphere of the asterisms 

One half of the Bhagola as diminished by the Earth’s 
semi-diameter is visible from a level place (free from any 
obstructions). The other one-half as increased by the 
Earth’s semi-diameter remains hidden by the Earth. (15) 


The gods living in the north at the Meru mountain 
{i.e., at the north pole) see one half of the Bhagola as 
revolving from left to right (or clockwise); the demons 
living in the south at the Badavamukha {i.e., at the 
south pole), on the other hand, see the other half as 
revolving from right to left (or anticlockwise). (16) 


The gods see the Sun, after it has risen, for half a solar 
year; so is done by the demons too. The manes living 
on (the other side of) the Moon see the Sun for half a 
lunar month; the men here see it for half a civil day. 
(17). (KSS) 


4. 23. l. ^feFFTf^TT = #^' i 

ddMI^ddTdfMdldqHddflft II 3=: II 

dtvRf STdddt dd P<«=mf*iilfi: 11 3 S. 11 

^4 Tm <[c{il tel I y ! M'l fed? dfel u flrl d I 

qdTdT d<-9Tdt 3*2T ddd $5T II II 

dfrfsnjsnr 1 

MIM Td pHl^ddd II ^3 II 
(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4.18-21) 

Sphere of the Sky, Celestial Sphere 


The vertical circle which passes through the east and 
west points is the Prime vertical, and the vertical circle 
passing through the north and south points is the 
meridian. The circle which goes by the side of the 
above circles (like a girdle) and on which the stars rise 
and set, is the h orizon .(18) 


The circle which passes through the east and west 
points and meets (the meridian above the north point 
and below the south point) at distances equal to the 
latitude (of the place) from the horizon is the equatorial 
horizon (or six o’clock) circle on which the decrease 
and increase of the day and night are measured. (19) 
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4. VIEWS AND CONCEPTS 


4. 27. 1 


The east-west line, the nadir-zenith line, and the 
north-south line intersect where the observer is. (20) 

The great circle which is vertical in relation to the 
observer and passes through the planet is the drnmandala 
{i.e., the vertical circle through the planet). The 
vertical circle which passes through that point of the 
ecliptic which is three Signs behind the rising point of 
the ecliptic is the drkksepavrtta. (21). (KSS) 

e 

4. 24. 1. ?PT^WT 1| ^n^WrTrPT I 

dVl I ^PfdM sNltf crfspipN- II 3 II 



apffaw Wf^faPd^RI IRII 

3n*t u «<?iw Mldld tnc^xT^T dfSTWcL I 

"S -o 

$ ' 4iR4>>rPH4 ' sfrsd^TTfq- i|SPPPt II 3 II 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4. 1-3) 

Ecliptic 

One half of the ecliptic, running from the beginning 
of the sign Aries to the end of the sign Virgo, lies obli¬ 
quely inclined (to the equator) northwards. The 
remaining half (of the ecliptic) running from the be¬ 
ginning of the sign Libra to the end of the sign Pisces, 
lies (equally inclined to the equator) southwards. (1) 

The Nodes of the star-planets (Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus and Saturn) and of the Moon incessantly 
move on the ecliptic. So also does the Sun. From the 
Sun, at a distance of half a circle, moves thereon the 
Shadow of the Earth. (2) 

The Moon moves to the north and to the south of 
the ecliptic (respectively) from its (ascending and 
descending) Nodes. So also do the planets Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn. Similar is also the motion of the 
sighroccas of Mercury and Venus. (3). (KSS) 

4. 24. 2. spflWFEZRTWT# WRRL I 

3|M4iW dd^lcSTW: dlwidUIW): II 3^ II 

(Nllakarrtha, SiDar., 16) 

The two halves of the central circle of the celestial 
globe (i.e. the ecliptic) move away, respectively, to¬ 
wards the north and the south from the central (circle) 
of the Vayugola (viz. the Visuvan-mandala or celestial 
equator) by 24 degrees. (16). (KVS) 

4. 25. 1. ferlfa# t|dl'f4rdW^k l : (d)M<lfeq^dl-dl I 

dJdl+fimwM^d ydPu ddilRd II 3* II 
d^«ddl+^4MI4M<HPw+M<ld3qT I 

^prforJtrr, *nw wwt, ^SRdddMh wff qw 113*11 


dTsrrernf wtfe: wr piet, Pa^Th+i i 
f(4ffddwfr sm-fa snfvngpT n 

faPd^VHUddPdd} dldddMRdl f^Pd^l^r I 

S5 C O 

#RTW rTWtfe: WK+kl II 

S3 •O N 

(Para., GolaD., 2.14-17) 

Sun’s Amplitude, etc. 

Sine Amplitude ( arkagra) is the distance in the shape 
of the sine of the point from where the Sun touches the 
horizon (i.e., points of rising and setting) to the east- 
west line. 1 (14a) 

The Astodaya-sutra, or the line of rising and setting, 
is the east-west line joining the two points (of rising and 
setting, respectively). (14b) 

Sine Declination ( Krantijya ) is the sine of the (angular) 
distance between the point where the Sun touches the 
Unmandala and the east or west point ( Svastika ). Let 
this be the bhuja (altitude). Let the radius of-the 
diurnal circle on which the Sun is, viz-, cos. declination 
(dyu-dala) be the koti (base); the radius of the sphere will 
(then) be the hypotenuse ( karna ) of the right-angled 
triangle. (15-16a) 

The circle along which the position of the Sun moves 
is called the Diurnal circle ( dyuvrtta). (16b) 

The sine of the (arc of the) diurnal circle between the 
horizon and the Unmandala is called Ksitijya. Let it be 
the bhuja. Let sine declination be the koti here. Then 
sine amplitude will be hypotenuse; these three make a 
(right-angled) triangle. (17). (KVS) 

5Wdir<fsr: 

4. 26. 1. T#: Tfsppft wrfr SHSHPlVlPd II 3* II 

(Nilakantha, Si.Dar., 15b) 

Orbit of the stars 

(The Pravaha wind) is driving the stars in a westerly 
direction (on an orbit equal to) sixty times that of the 
Sun. (15). (KVS) 

4.27.1. ‘d«rp!d<m ’hfadMddl^dlPd 

h^dlPd I 

ft: fd^dlPd *PP>T: WWT TTfTWt 

4TS3TT WWfaf tlW-fFR'd^l II 3 * II 

(Bhasbara I, M.Bh., 7.35) 


1 This angle of amplitude is subtended at the centre of the .Earth 
(or the Earth’s surface, which makes little difference) by the point 
of rising or setting and the east or west point respectively. At the 
equator, it is equal to the declination and at other places it is a 
function of the declination and the latitude of the place; 
sin amplitude=sin decl. sec. lat. 
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Circle of the sky and the orbits of planets 

Multiply the revolutions of the Moon (in a yuga) by 
32,40,000 and then discard the zero at the unit’s place; 
(this is the length of the circle of the sky in terms of 
yojanas ). 

(Severally) divide that by the revolutions of the 
planets (in a yuga ); thus are obtained the lengths of the 
orbits of the respective planets in terms of yojanas. 
(35)- 1 (KSS) 

4. 28. 1. 

srefor rr; tfunr: i 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi, 2.2.67) 

Circumference of the sky 

Astronomers state that the circumference of the 
sky is 18,71,20,69,20 multiplied by one crore (i.e. 
18,71,20,69,20,00,00,000) yojanas. (67). (KVS) 

4. 29. 1. ST ?ft sjfWRTRT SR ^ RT I 

sf ?ft nfnvRRRT SR anfaRR i 
S f ?ft Rff sf «lRdRd'»Ki: II 

(AV 19.9.8-10) 


1 It may be noted that one yojana according to the Midnight 
System is two-thirds of ayojana according to the Sunrise system. 


Meteors and Comets 

Weal for the quaking Earth, and weal for the meteor- 
smitten. Weal for us be the planets belonging to 
the Moon and weal the Sun with Rahu. Weal 
for us the deadly comet, weal the Rudras of keen 
brightness. (8-10) 

4. 29. 2. sfSRt feSRRSR f^RfTRRI I 

arftsr RRf5|f5®vrr dfsTdi: 5?MI': II A II 
(Harivamsa Parana, Cr. Edit., 106.46) 

Comets, Meteors etc. 

A comet stood forth towards the south; strong winds 
blew for long and incessantly. (46). (KVS) 

4. 29. 3. d'tfvRfcRift R <lfurar=lfsRTR Wit 5TT<JB; I 

(Varaha, Br.Sam., 11.2) 

It is not possible to determine by calculation the rising 
or setting of the comets, since there are three categories 
of comets, viz. Celestial, Atmospheric and Terrestrial. 1 
(2). (M.R. Bhat) 


1 In ch. 11 of his Brhatsamhita, Varahamihira takes note and gives 
the characteristics of one thousand comets, the burden being 
primarily to indicate the good and evil effects of their appearance. 


5 . ~ ERRONEOUS NOTIONS 


pMmw Fi ^ 

5. 1. 1. < < =lTa»lI 

ilfd'NlPi'Nifa' *i Uc ldl 

n^r ir^r: i 

^mmEwiw <reft w: h ^ n 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 20. 1-2) 

Need for removing erroneous notions 

Different situations have been ascribed (by different 
people) on matters relating to the universe. When one 
listens to the different statements made by opposing 
schools, doubts, as it were, will assail one s mind. (1) 

For this reason, I shall first enumerate the irrational 
views; and then I shall put forward the truths together 
with proofs. That will make things clear and thus 
steady the mind. (2). (BG) 

ftuiMMlft 

5. 2. 1. 3iy ) <l*K'=ll*R: I 

Ttp^r crant II 3 II 

'dlO'-'jWt f'MI+T OTT R^TT f^TFTCt I 
sr fdd i diRi^Mu^^ f^g: T fm qgrer: fTCR II v >> 
^PT?T I 

ftd d i d <-h i fern ^ ^rafnr iik.ii 

a r fHdlM^ ff KW ^TRt ^FT I 

3RT ? ^HlRm t ^f^TPTgr qTTTT^T II ^ II 

y-me^rsft y^r^^iddd ^TRwfr 11 ^ 11 

(Lalla, Si Dk V r., 20. 3-7) 

The several erroneous notions 

Some opine that the day of the demons (at the South 
pole) starts when the Sun goes (from the northern to) 
the southern solstice; and, that of the gods (at the North 
pole) starts, when the Sun goes from there towards the 

northern solstice. 

Again, others say that the solar eclipse and the lunar 
eclipse are caused by Rahu. (3) 

Some say that the Moon is above and the Sun is below. 
Some others say that the night is caused by the darkness 
due to the mountain Meru. Yet, others say that the 
disc of the Moon decreases daily because it is being drunk 
by the gods. (4) 


Some people state that the mountain Meru has 
directions. Others think that there are two Suns and 
two Moons. Again, some say that the day of the manes 
commences with the dark half of the lunar month, and 
the night, with the bright half. (5) 

Some think that the earth is infinite; others, that it is 
plane as a mirror. Again, others say that it- extends to 
many yojanas and floats on water like a boat. (6) 

Some opine that the Earth is supported by a tortoise, 
a serpent, a boar, an elephant or by mountain ranges. 
Again, others say that the Earth goes up and down; and 
some say that it goes round and round like the wheel of a 
chariot. 1 (7). (BG) 



5 3 ^ tRTRPJsrt Hwi•»»<.: I 

gcRT ^ $ddl II ^ II 

3fqTTC3t 3"9TRT ^TKTt ^ I 

11 * 11 

(Lalla, SiDk Fr., 20. 8-9) 


Doubts on Solstice removed 

If the Sun is always visible to the gods when it is near 
the end of Gemini, then, for what reason, pray, it is not 
visible when in Cancer ? (8) 

If the Sun is visible to the gods while ascending due to 
(the increase) in the declination, why should it not be 


1 In these verses T.al la mentions some of the beliefs prevailing then 
with regard to astronomical phenomena. Most of these beliefs occur 
in the Puranas. 

The views are as follows : 

1. The day of the observers at the North pole begins when the 
Sun starts towards the summer solstitial point and that of the 
observers at the South pole begins, when it starts towards the winter 
solstitial point. 

2. Night falls when the mountain Meru covers the Sun. 

3. Directions can be determined at Meru. 

4. The dart half of the lunar month is the day of the manes and 
the light half is their night. 

5 . Rahu, a mythical demon or snake, is the cause of eclipses. 

6 . The Moon’s orbit is above that of the Sun. 

y. 'pjje illuminated portion of the Moon decreases because it is 
being sucked by the gods. 

8 . The Earth is infinite. 

9. The Earth is plane like a mirror. 

10. The Earth is supported in various ways. 

11. The Earth moves. 

12. There are two Suns and two Moons. 
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visible to them while descending through the same 
declination. (9) 1 . (BC). 





5. 4. l. *r%fl tr«rr i 

di? grr *ni n 3° ii 

trfc irwr wt srart w i 

<*>44*4 ^ garg^TT ®rFRr $c44f4dWcr n 


fcq^l r tnfa sfsrni 4fuMl grr fr?n i 
gi^r^itT^KMxi gT^d h«iih(m II I 5 ! II 
p4M<ldP<? iT f^Rnrssnrr sbEnr T(^f«rr i 
3144<f ? ^TFET tPTT g<4d4HU|i tmT fWT II <13 II 
(Lalla, SiDh Vr., 20. 10-13) 


Doubts on nightfall removed 

How is it that the gods see the same Sun, even when 
the wheel of darkness (approaches the world), just as one 
sees a horse attached to a rope going round and round, 
sometimes near and sometimes at a distance. (10) 

If the night of the men in this world is caused by the 
Meru covering the Sun, tell me how the night of the 
gods, (who live on the Meru) and feed on nectar, is 
caused? (Therefore the statement) is irrational. (11) 

When the Sun goes to the southern side (of the ecliptic 
beginning with) Libra, it is always night for the dwellers 
of Meru. When it moves along the north (of the 
ecliptic, beginning with) Aries, (it is continuous night) 
for the demons. When the Sun is hidden by a part 
of the Earth, it is night also for men. (12) 

Just as the shadow of a tree is longer when it is 
directly opposite to the Sun than at other times, so is 
the shadow of the part of the Earth (directly) opposite 
to the Sun. (That shadow causes night in the part 
which is away from the Sun). (I have thus explained 
how) the nights of the gods, demons and men come 
about. 2 (13). (BC.) 


5. 5. 1. Tfa: WJ: I 

sn^rt yqtiteiH' % ddSiwnipT n n’ 

^ip44,<4 ferpR: g^cT: l TO4d': =? I 

WW g'dPdd II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 20. 14-15) 


Doubts on Meru cleared 

How can Meru, the dwelling place of the gods, have 
directions when the Sun rises all round it? If the point 
where the Sun rises first is called the east point, what 
will it be called, when the Sun sets there? (14) 

The Sun is simultaneously to the north of some and 
to the south of others. It is again in front of some and 
behind others. Thus, in reality, there are no directions 
(for the Meru). (15). 1 (BC) 


£ N 

5. 6. 1. dPdd l OH SST tjDd4j*.qP<°eid fttR: HdMdH I 


cet: it ^ <mfEr 11 


(Lalla, SiDhVr., 20.16) 


Visibility of the Moon to the manes 

The manes, living in the upper part of the Moon, 
see the Sun on their zenith on the day of the new moon. 
That being so, how is it that they do not see it from the 
middleofthelighthalfofthelunarmonth? 2 (16). (BC) 


5. 7. 1. trfe 

<>«=id Rid'bhl 1 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 20.28) 

Assertion that the Moon is below the Sun 

If the Mooon is above the Sun, will it not always 
appear illuminated like a star ? (If the Moon were above 
the Sun) there would be no solar eclipse; there would 
not even be a lunar eclipse, as the Moon would then 
be (further) away from the extremity of the earth’s 
shadow. 3 (28). (BC) 


5. 8 . 1. 3 r«r srmdiiiid 'rftm: w? 

srfsFfr PdMldqfd : I 

'O c\ 

qpuidd ^ft 

qfc qtaiM *r i^r: n 11 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 20. 29) 


1 These verses refute the first belief. According to this belief, 
observers at the North pole can see the Sun travelling from 
Capricorn to Cancer and not from Aries to Libra. Lalla’s argu¬ 
ment is that if the observers at the North pole can see the Sun 
descending from Aries to Gemini, they should also see it as descend¬ 
ing from Cancer to Virgo when the Sun travels exactly along the 
same diurnal circles. So the current belief cannot be correct. 

2 These refute the second belief. Lalla maintains that the night 

is not caused by Meru but by the shadow of the Earth. 


1 This refutes the third belief. Lalla says that no direction can 
be determined at Meru, because there the observer’s horizon 
coincides with the celestial equator and hence there is no east point. 

2 This refutes the fourth belief. Lalla states that the whole of 
the light half of the lunar month cannot be the day of the manes, 
because they do not see the Sun after the eighth day. 

3 This refutes the sixth belief. Lalla says that if the Moon were 
above the Sun, it would always be illuminated like a star. Moreover, 
it could neither cause a solar eclipse nor could it be obscured by the 
Earth’s shadow. 
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5. ERRONEOUS NOTIONS 


5. 10. 1 


Views about the Moon corrected 

If the Moon decreases because of some curse or 
because it is being sucked by the gods, how can the 
increase and decrease (in the illuminated portion) be 
determined by calculation ? (And, moreover, if it is 
being sucked), it would appear completely dark when 
fully sucked. 1 (29). (BC) 
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S3 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 20.30-33) 


Doubts on the size and shape of the Earth clarified 

If the Earth is infinite (in size) or if it extends up to 
innumerable yojanas, how can the celestial sphere go 
round it once a day ? 

Morever, Avanti could not then be at a distance of 
1/16 of the circumference (of the Earth) from the meri¬ 
dian of Lanka. (30) 

The eclipse, the conjunction and rising (and setting) 
of planets, the cusps of the Moon and the length of the 
shadow (of the gnomon) at any time—the calculation of 
all these five (phenomena) depends upon the measure¬ 
ment of the Earth. (And the calculated results) agree 
with the observed results. So how can the Earth be 
(infinitely) large? (31) 

By using the grahaphala (grahagati) and the above cir¬ 
cumference of the Earth in yojanas, it is found by means of 
simple proportion that the circumference of the circle 
of one revolution of a planet consists of 21,600 minutes. 
Then how can the Earth be of infinite size ? (32) 


1 This refutes the seventh belief. If the Moon’s daily decrease 
were due to its being sucked by the gods, mathematics would be of 
no use in computing its light and dark portions. 


The Earth may appear to be of infinite size or ex¬ 
tending up to innumerable yojanas because of its being 
spherical. But its circumference and diameter are the 
same as given before and in no way different. 1 (33). 


«T: Ratlin 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 20. 30-37) 


If the Earth is plane as a mirror why does not the 
water falling from the sky remain static, instead of, alas, 
flowing with a great speed in one direction ? (34) 


Mathematicians say that one hundredth of the cir¬ 
cumference of the Earth appears to be plane, So, that 
portion of Earth appears to be plane to an observer. (35) 
If the Earth is level, why cannot tall trees, like tala 
(date palm), alas, be seen by man, though at a very 
great distance from the observer ? (36) 


To men the sky appears to meet (the Earth) all round 
horizon. So, the Earth thus surrounded appears to be 
plane like a mirror. (37). 2 (BG) 


m anuKUMfar 

<a 



5. io. l. Rrmt m- 

tftvg *T trm I 


1 These refute the eighth belief. Lalla says that the Earth could 
not be infinitely large, because the sphere of the fixed stars could 
not go round it one in day. Moreover, the measurements of the 
Earth, as given ar„ correct because the calculated results relating 
to the various pnenomena based on these measurements tally 
with the observed results. 

a These refute the ninthe belief. Lalla maintains that the Earth 
is spherical and not a plane. But as only a small portion of it is 
visible at a time, that may be the reason for its appearing as level 
as a mirror. If it were level, the tops of high trees could be seen 
even from a great distance. 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr■> 20. 39-41) 


Doubts on the Earth’s situation cleared 

Clay is destroyed by water. So it is not possible for 
the Earth to remain in water. Again, (the statement) 
that the Earth (floats on water) like a boat, cannot be 
correct, as the Earth is itself made of clay. (39) 

Supposing that the Earth is on water, the water, like 
the sky, is also unsupported. If the heavy sphere of 
Earth can remain on water, (which is unsupported), 
why can it not remain in space? (40) 

If the Earth is supported by tortoise and other things, 
by whom are they supported in space? If these can 
remain in space (unsupported), what prevents the Earth 
from remaining thus (i.e. unsupported) ? (41). 


o > 
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(Lalla, SiDh Vr., 20. 42-43) 


If the Earth rotates, how could birds come back to 
their nests. Moreover, arrows shot towards the sky, 
would fall towards the west. (42) 

If the Earth rotates to the east, the clouds would move 
to the west. If (it is said) that the Earth moves slowly, 
then how can it go round (the universe) in one day ? x 
(43) 


1 These refute the tenth belief that the Earth is supported by an 
external energy. Lalla says that the Eartn remains unsupported, 
suspended in space. If it were supported by something, the latter, 
in its turn, would have to be supported by something else and so on. 
Then there would be no end of supporters, and that is not possible. 

Tall* asserts neither could the Earth be moving from east to west 
nor from west to east. If it did, the birds would not be able to find 
their nests. Lalla tries to refute here Aryabhata s theory that the 
Earth rotates from west to east. 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 20. 38) 


Doubts on the Earth’s motion clarified 

If the Earth goes downwards, (anything) thrown 
towards the sky will not fall on the Earth. If the Earth 
is (continually) moving upwards, why does not the 
sphere of constellation come nearer ? 1 (38). (BC). 


<rdMrdp3dqPflm W hPh< I »<«W 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 20. 44) 


Views on two Suns and Moons corrected 

If there are two Suns and two Moons, which rise 
alternately, how can the circumpolar constellations 
complete their revolution in one day ! 2 (44). (BG). 


pHWIIdMPd'U+T'Ufl 

5. 13. 1. wn+PT A)S£TT f TT- 

tTf'JT Pd'H^TPI I 

Pd4>dlfl<rd» l d fasr) 

fovT dlflFFT FT cT«rr II 3^ II 


3fiW ffW pMl^d 
ftwt ^PtMlfdd ftR: I 

TlfTR!: STTgfp? F TTfFT II 3=: II 

yP^nd^H^d l tPd ^Icf f^oRpn *1 fPI# I 


fovT Ffd - FFT dWIdK^r^rHif: 113^11 
FTTF tPT FFPT I 


qrfFi qwFT ii ii 

tffe c Md i ld)s*r tnwrtrfq-qicf <srd<: Pd0s*idi I 


fflFTT irirnrs^r 


II 


3T^t qf? tnw wr # wr i 

qfuidq ft tt fFn ft^^ 11 


1 These refute the eleventh belief. The Bauddhas maintain 
that the Earth was falling down in space. So Lalla says that if it 
were so, how could a thing thrown up come down on the same place 
of ground. Again, if the Earth were continuously moving up, the 
constellations would be nearer every moment. 

2 This refutes the twelth belief held by the Jainas. 
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5. ERRONEOUS NOTIONS 


5. 13. 2 


qfe ti§^# ftr*frsRnr fttRrsrc# f^wil^r fnr| i 

itrcw ^«r Pm+O feoftwr: WFT#$*I# IR^II 

: I 

its# ijnijs®*#: fN# *HP»n¥ *T «*n<j«iMd 11 
ST^PT Tf^T^f Wf ?T cRT: I 

ff MfMw fFTf##S#t TtfpfT * fT II 
qfaff r ? wfd^vi fu# ?nft^i# i 

, : JT# Tiff# Hf vf*I 11 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 20. 17-26) 

Eclipses : Refutation of unscientific views 

Men see a solar eclipse either at sunrise or at sunset, 
when the Moon is a little to the north. But the gods 
cannot see it then. (17) 

It is known that when a demon, an enemy of the gods, 
was drinking the nectar, his head was chopped off by 
his enemy Hari. But the head did not die. Some say 
this is Rahu. The Sun (and the Moon) are devoured 
by it. (18) 

(Some say that) Rahu is round like the discs of the 
Sun and Moon, and being dark cannot (always) be seen 
in the sky. It is seen only on the new and full moon 
days and that too due to the boon of Brahma. (19) 

Some opine that the cause (of an eclipse) is a snake 
with head and tail. Others say it is only darkness. 
Again, some say that it is a moving demon, and others 
that there is a pair of them. And yet others say that 
it goes wherever it wishes. (20) 

If Rahu has a body or is a disc, or a head or is a 
planet in the sky, and if it is always moving, why should 
it swallow (the Moon) only at a distance of 6 Signs (from 
the Sun) ? (21) 

If you are of the opinion that an artful demon is 
always the cause of eclipses by swallowing (the Sun or 
Moon), then how is it that an eclipse can be determined 
by means of calculation ? Moreover, why is there not 
an eclipse on a day other than the day of new or full 
moon ? (22) 

If a lunar eclipse takes place on the western horizon 
and is caused by Rahu, then why does not the Strn’s 
disc appear to be swallowed by the second Rahu of the 
same speed ? (23) 

If the opponents say that it is a snake which causes 
eclipses by means of its head and its tail, then why does 
it not cover half of the circle between the head and the 
tail. (24) 



An eclipse cannot be caused by Rahu, because the 
sides of the discs of the Sim and Moon, which are first 
to be eclipsed, are not the same; nor are the portions 
eclipsed the same; and nor even are the durations the 
same. (25) 

In a solar eclipse, people at different parts (of 
the Earth) see different portions of the Sun eclipsed. 
Some do not see (the eclipse) at all. Knowing this, 
who can maintain that an eclipse is caused by Rahu? 1 
(26). (BG) 

5.13.2. tmf# trf? TifT# *rr uguwffc*# i 

smfiprr n ^ ii 

g 5 ! TTf if# I 

ft#: snwr WMter: ^ t#: ii 

aw *RT: 9ffat9T: fFT# II 

(Par., Gota. D. 2. 38-40) 

If it is presumed that Rahu swallows the Sun or the 
Moon, how is it that the Sun or the Moon at the seventh 
Sign from it is not also swallowed by Rahu which is far 
from it? (38) 

If, however, two Rahu-s are presumed at a distance 
of 6 Signs (from one another), how is it then that in the 
case of the Moon, the first contact (sparsa) is at its east 
and the last contact ( moksa) at its west, while for the Sun 
it is the reverse (i.e., spar fa in the west and mokfa in the 
east) ? 2 (39) 

Again, if the Sim is gripped in Rahu’s mouth, how 
does it appear sharp-homed, while the Moon in the 
same position appears blunt-horned? (40). (KVS) 


1 These refute the fifth belief. The Pauranika story goes that a 
demon in disguise was drinking the nectar churned by the gods from 
the milky ocean. The Sun and Moon pointed him out to Hari who 
severed his head from his body. But the head did not die. It 
remained immortal since it had drunK the nectar. Out of spite, 
this head swallows the Sun and the Moon and thus causes eclipses. 
Another belief is that of a snake causing the eclipse. 

Lalla refutes these views by pointing out that since there are 
differences with regard to the duration, obscured portion, etc., 
between a solar and a lunar eclipse, the obscuring body m both the 
cases cannot be the same. Moreover, why should Rahu choose 
only the new andfull moon days for eclipsing the Sun and the Moon, 
respectively. Again, if Rahu were the cause, calculation would be 
of no use in determining an eclipse. 

a The idea is that if Rahu swallows the Moon and the Sun, since 
their direction of motion is the same, viz*> eastwards, Rahu should 
swallow them both in the same manner, i.e., from the east end, 
which is not actually the case. 


5-* 


6 . 

6.1.1. fftPF dTfa cT«IT ffrR-Rr^sfq *r: i 

°dlHKtd<a ^dd tlVlI'I'JHd'Wld' 11 S. 11 
dgfrtfd g gmT : K'flWl I 

^5 ?r?t# *rfrra^ f^n ii ii 

(Mahavlra, Ganitasarasangraha, 1.9, 16) 

Need of numerals for calculation 

In worldly life or Vedic matters, or even in religious 
practices, whatever be the dealings, everywhere enume¬ 
ration is essential. (9) 

Why say much. In the three worlds, living or 
nonliving, whatever is to be transacted, that cannot be 
done without calculation. (16). : (KVS) 

6.2.1. fdH T t T FTR <«P[<»flre<TrS ftp* I 

(Visnu Purana, Amsa 6, ch, 3, Verse 4) 

Oh brahmana! from one place to the next one, the 
places are multiples of ten. (KVS) 

#S*TT: 

o 

6. 3. l. tnp srsr ^ ^ c^dfddd d«rr sppnr i 

gq'RTd FTFf ^RTTer II 

•o c ^ -O *\ 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 2.2) 

Decimal numbers 

Eka (unit’s place), DaSa (tens place), Sata (hundreds 
place), Sahasra (thousands place), Ayuta (ten thousands 
place), Niyuta (hundred thousands place), Prayuta 
(millions place), Koti (ten millions place), Arbuda 
(hundred millions place), and Vrnda (thousand millions 
place) are, respectively, from place to place, each ten 
times the preceding. (2) (KSS) 

6. 3. 2. ^ 3RT did ^ia I 

fjRTcT Sl^rf *tPd<f? 4r<HW|«r 11 k 11 

Pd<sH>4 HfTTV: dlftfsT: I 

3Pc 4 JTStf TVS* ^offrRT: II \ II 

(Sankara Varman: Sadratnamala , 1. 5-6) 

F.ltn (1), Dasa (10), Sata (100), Sahasra (1000), Ayuta 
(10,000), Niyuta (or Lakh, 10 s ), Prayuta (10 6 ), Koti 
(10 7 ), Arbuda (10 8 ), Vrnda (10 9 ), Kharva (10 10 ), 
Nikharva (10 11 ), Mahapadma (10 12 ), Sanku (10 13 ), 
Varidhi (10 14 ), Antya (10 15 ), Madhya (19 16 ) and 


NUMERATION 

Parardha (10 17 ) are numbers, each tenfold of the 
previous. (5-6) (KVS) 

6. 3. 3. ^THT 3ptT SFFT: —tpFT ^ 39T ’d, dST d’ 

5RT % W =d ftdti =f, PddcT ^ 

*3^5 % ddsi'iH *T6tT H'CTsMdT Jr aptr 

SFTd: I 

SD O 

( TV-VS , 17. 2) 

O Agni, may these (sacrificial) bricks be mine own 
milch-kine: one and a ten, a ten and a hundred, a 
hundred and a thousand, a thousand and a ten thou¬ 
sand, a ten thousand and a hundred thousand, a 
hundred thousand and a million, a ten million, a 
hundred million, a thousand million, a ten thousand 
million, a hundred thousand million, a million million 
or billion. May these bricks be mine miJch-kine in 
yonder world and in this world. 1 

6. 3. 4. tr^T ^ B frSPR W, ftTSHR s* if, tf=*f^if 

w d- Jr, ^ ^ *r ^ *r, 14+ism 

^ ^ ^ ^ c T3^gr ^ tnr^r 

dr Jr, dkKm d - dddsr ^ Jr, dddsr dr ti+RmRiw *r, 
famPdiH Jr d^PdmPd^ % d^r^iPdH ^ q^dfadPaM Jr, 
q^-qPdmRuyd ' Jr dklPdmRPR Jr, dklPdmltfSN Jr HdPim fdVd 
J 1 , ddfdtllfdiH *T t'dildm'^d FT, tJdrfddTSd % q^PeWsti^ J" 

dtd +^M'd'R 11 

(TV-VS, 18.24) 

May my one and my three, my 3 and 5, my 5 and 7, 
my 7 and 9, my 9 and 11, pay 11 and 13, my 13 and 15, 
my 15 and 17, my 17 and 19, my 19 and 21, my 21 and 
23, my 23 and 25, my 25 and 27, my 27 and 29, my 29 
and 31, and my 31 and my 33 prosper by sacrifice. 

6. 3. 5. xidtNiH J-SSTt d' Jr, d 1 Jr SldST d^ JT, 5KW d 

% rft^T d Jr, dldd d J" Pam fed Jr, f%5lfdT^ # -4d,fdmfd!H 
%, dd,Pd!i i Pdiid ^d i rdmPd ' ^ J', ^ i fdsiPr ? ^ J' siP^rs^r Jr, 
% ddr^m ' -^ r Jr, ddPdm^ i dcdiPtm^ w, ^rfr- 
51^ J" ’d^dcdfrm^r J', d^rdir^l^l J’s^ei-q^iPcsti- 0 ^ J" 

*T#T +<rM-dR II 

(TV-VS, 18.25) 


1 Similar lists occur also elsewhere in the Veda, e.g., 2'V-7iS' 
4.4.11; Kafhaka Saitihitd, 17.10; Maitra.yan.lya Satrihita, 2.18.14. 
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6. NUMERATION 


6. 5. 1 


• May my-four and my eight, my 8 and my 12, my 12 
and my 16, my 16 and my 20, my 20 and my 24, my 24 
and my 28, my 28 and my 32, my 32 and my 36, my 36 
and my 40, my 40 and my 44 and my 44 and my 48 
prosper by sacrifice. 1 

6. 3. 6. 3T*TUPTt —‘ 

R ftTlT +l(di<ldlTKi TPT f=if%PT? ’ 

3TTf—‘ ’ 

3jT|—‘ ^r«r 5?r: jptfswrvrer tpRFif^nTTSR^^rr ? ’ 

3TT1—‘ WTOFTt f+Tct ’i i+fl■°Mti I W PiMaini 
cfi^qnT I 5RT ^ T fTTI , nt pRT 5TT*il-°Mci I 

srefUraf vr i tj> 5tr# i ^Rnr«ft«rmt ni+Md i w 

I VlrPTWfT^Tt Sfvf I W SfvTFfr 

r|p | sH d|ifMd I 9RT dPI«MHT RrfevPR 'll+Tl-«)d I SET 

I ?RT 

Igf^f dP ft a re I SET Iff^TRft + I SET ^f»lt 

^P=lPif4 dml-^d I SET P-St-Ml ,j rr ^RT'ETSPR * 11 *^-“4d I 
?Icf TrETETSPRFrr t| u M|t|RHTfil'° i id I SRT MUMMialdi Pl<-d^ 
JIRfalt I ^fd<d^Mi<istl^f ^IWfsW ISET«jsiMvtini 

i sri ti4«t^ni Ptti?n , iRi'i'i*n'«ta 1 set f^rcrarrafaT 

XRXT5TT 5TI*ii-°Md I SET faRSFPTT < ii*fl' o4 ia I SET 

R pj+ l HE Tt rESEr^T II 

( Lalitavistara , pp. 168-69) 

Numbers upto 10 53 

The mathematician, minister Arjuna asked Bodhisat- 
tva, “O prince, do you know the counting which goes 
beyond hundred koti (in the centesimal scale) ?” 

Bodhisattva: “I know.” 

Arjuna: “How does the counting proceed beyond 
hundred koti (in the centesimal scale) ?” 

Bodhisattva: “Hundred kotis make one ayuta ; 
hundred ayutas make one niyuta ; hundred niyutas make 
one kankara ; hundred kankaras make one vivara ; hundred 
Dinaras make one aksobhya; hundred aksobhyas make one 
vivaha; hundred vivahas make one utsanga ; hundred 
utsangas make one bahula; hundred bahulas make one 
nagabala; hundred mgabalas make one tililambha; hundred 
titilambhas make one vyavasthanaprajdapti ; hundred vyavas- 
thdnaprajnaptis make one hetuhila; hundred hetuhilas make 
one karahu; hundred karahus make one hetvindriya ; hun¬ 
dred hetvindriyas make one samdptalambha ; hundred 


1 On numerals mentioned in the Vedas, their variant forms and 
etymologies, see Satya Prakash, Founders of Sciences in Ancient India, 
' ch. IX. ‘Medhatithi—First to extend numerals to billions’, pp. 
355-94. 


samaptalambhas make one gananagati; hundred gananagatis 
make one niravadya ; hundred niravadyas make one 
mudrabala ; hundred mudrabalas make one sarvabald; 
hundred sarvabalas make one visarnjnagati', hundred 
visamjndgatis make one sarvasamjna; hundred sarvasatnjnas 
make one vibhutangamd; hundred vibhutangamas make 
one tallaksana, (i.e. 10 53 ). 1 (KVS) 

<iewttiO 

6. 4. 1. ^irfSTSTpE MMiMMscdifeKifui "bid if: I • * 
isrPgd R d. PSTT 5pT ^fScR d'cn-wtf 3T II 

(Aryabhata I, ABh. 1.2) 

Depiction of numbers—Acc. to Aryabhata 

The varga letters ( k to m) (should be written) in the 
varga places and the avarga letters (y to h) in the avarga 
places. (The varga letters take the numerical values, 
1, 2, 3, etc.) from £ onwards; (the numerical value of the 
initial avarga letter) y is equal to n plus m (i.e., 5+25). 
In the places of the two nines of zeros (which are written 
to denote the notational places), the nine vowels should 
be written (one vowel in each pair of the varga and 
avarga places). In the varga (and avarga) places beyond 
(the places denoted by) the nine vowels too (assumed 
vowels or other symbols should be written, if necessary). 2 
(2) (KSS) 

wwiPH iren—3 

6.5.1. qalM-d T? S|R Tf?T TTWT: TCT3EPT: I 

f+sr ^ sJvT: W: 11 

(Sankara Varman: Sadratnamala, 3.4.) 

Depiction of numbers—Katapayadi notation (i) 

re, re and the vowels (when standing alone) denote 
zero. (The consonants) beginning with ka, ta, pa and ya 
denote, in order, the digits. In a conjoint consonant, 


1 For the enumeration of large numbers, see Kaccayana’s Pali 
grammar under sutras 51 and 52 where numbers up to 10 140 are 
mentioned. 

a In the Sanskrit alphabet the 25 letters k to m have been classified 
into five vargas (classes) and are here supposed to bear the 
numerical values 1 to 25. The letters y to h are called avarga 
letters, and bear the following numerical values: 

y 30, r 40, l 50, v 60, s 70, f 80, s 90, h 100. 

The values of the said avarga letters are taken to increase by 10; 
and increase by 1 in the avarga place means increase by 10 in the 
varga place. The odd places are called the varga places (because 
1 100, 10000, etc. are perfect squares); and the even places are 
called'the avarga places (because 10, 1000, etc., are non-square 
numbers). The varga letters should be written down in the varga 
places and the avarga letters in the avarga places. When a letter 
is joined with a vowel (for example, in gr the letter g is joined with 
the vowel j ), the letter denotes a number and the vowel the place 
where that number is to be written down. Thus gr stands for the 
number g (3) written in the varga place occupied by the vowel g in 
the varga. Thus gr 30,00,000. g has been written in the varga 
place because g is a varga letter. 
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only the last consonant counts. The vowel suffixed to a 
consonant, too, is to be ignored, (the digits being written 
from right to left to form the number.) 1 (4) (KVS) 

6. 5. 2. I 

eHTT II 

(Stray verse) 

The (ten) digits are denoted by the letters in the 
groups (of ten each) beginning with ka, fa, pa and ya, the 
end letters alone being taken in the case of conjunct 


1 This system has been very popular in the southernmost part of 
India, especially in Kerala. The system was prevalent in this part 
of the country at least from the 4th cent. A.D. when the Moon- 
chronograms beginning with gir naif ireyah were composed by a 
Kerala Vararuci who is traditionally ascribed to the said period. 
Aryabhata’s commentator Suryadeva Yajvan refers to this system 
as a pre-Aryabhatan notation. Thus, while commenting on ABh. 
1 .2, which sets out the notation newly introduced by Aryabhata, he 
says that the values of the consonants ka etc. is different from their 
values in the katapadi system, which was already well known 
then. Gf. vargakyardnam saAkkydpratipadane katapaditvam naftayoS ca 
Sunyatvam api prasiddham. tannirasdrtham kat-graharyam. kat-prabhjty eva 
vargdkyirdndm sahkhyd tia takdrdt pakardt ca prabhfti. kdt-prabhr ti sarvam 
sankhydm pratipudayanti, na tu Rakdra-nakdrayoh Sunyatvam ity arthah- 
(Edn., K.V. Sarma, New Delhi, 1976, p. 10). 


syllables. Na and tia are to be understood as zero; so 
also the vowels when standing alone. 1 (KVS) 

6. 6. i. i 

spft spr swi? arr $ tpforrf n ^ n 

(ABh. II, Maha. 1.2) 

Depiction of numbers—Kafapayadi 111) 

The consonants starting from ba, ta, pa, ya represent 
the numerals from one ( rtipa) (in succession) in the order 
of the (respective) consonants; na and na (denote) zero. 
(The chronograms, when) separated (from each other) 
have a and ai (at their end) in the nominative (plural) 
and in the instrumental (plural, respectively) 2 . (2). 

(SRS) 


1 

Alphabetic notation of the numerals 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

k 

kh 

g 

gh 

ri c 

ch 

j 

jh 

n 

t 

th 

4 

dh 

n t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 



l 


y 

r 

1 

V 

6 ? 

s 

b 



a According to this system, the vowels, whether standing alone 
or in conjunction with consonants, have no numerical significance. 
Each component conjunct of a consonant has a numerical signi¬ 
ficance. The letters of the chronograms are read from left to 
right, unlike several other systems. The visarga at the end of a 
chronogam is dropped if the latter is followed by a word or a 
chronogram. 


7 . <fe l <a i R*TRH - measures of time etc. 


r«rrt:, *mn:, fiwmrsi 

7. l. 1. Siwrc ^ cT^TTR 

=^p ifr ?it i 
an 3WT sn# fn^TRft 
am w 9mrft fnrf^ 3 ^ 5 : 11 

(. RV, 1. 164. 11) 

Division of Time in the Veda 


Year, months and days 

The wheel (of time) formed with twelve spokes 
revolves round the heavens without wearing out. O 
Agni! on it are 720 sons (viz. days and nights) - 1 (KVS) 

tflR'l Wild ^ ^ dR-IW I 
fSHfRIT ^ i)l^+=D- 

sPraT: tffer ^rT^nV: II {RV, 1. 164. 48) 
The fellies (or arcs) are twelve; the wheel is one; 
three-(partitioned) are the axles (or hubs); but who 
knows it? Within it are collected 360 (spokes), which 
are, as it were, movable and unmovable. 2 

7. 1. 3. *ft *mft fmtf Siam M*IMd': I 

t? m : 3T3TTW II {RV, 1. 25.8) 


Dhrtavrata (the sage) knows the twelve months. He 
knows also the month that is created (i.e. added as 
intercalary). 

7. l. 4. mTfr, mr^r, mifr, 

mTfr, feiw ii {rv-vs, 22 . 30) 

Oblation to (the intercalary month) Samsarpa, 
oblation to the Moon, oblation to the luminaries, 
oblation to (the intercalary month) Malimluca, oblation 
to the Sun. yV 

«8lUVIRt «n8Wi di*Hlfa 


an#: <d4i(n<i«iTH 1 

fltffasr: H£*dld II 

{Tait. Brahmana, 3. 10. 1) 


1 For this elucidation, see Aitareya Brahmana : trini ca vai Satani 
faftiS ca samvatsarasyahani. .. sapta ca vai Satdni vimsatiS ca sarpvatsaras- 
yahoratrayah.: ‘360 is the number of days in the year . . . 720 is the 
number of days and nights.’ 

* The 12 arcs refer to the twelve months, the wheel to the year, 
the three-partitioned hubs to the four-month or caturmasya sections 
and the 360 spokes to the 360 days in the year. 


Names of the 13 months 

(The thirteen months are): Aruna, Arunarajas, 
Pundarika, Vi^vajit, Abhijit, Ardra, Pinvamana, Anna- 
van, Rasavan, Iravan, Sarvausadha, Sambhara and 
Mahasvan. (KVS) 


aufarc i R t qw i fa 

7.1.6. TfacT Tfawid grft ^T: I 


WT 

sffcfr vffai: I 

fMsft SPTfc: 11 


{Tait. Brahmana, 3.10.1) 


The names of the 24 half-months 

(The names of the 24 half-months are): Pavitra, 
Pavisyan, Puta, Medhya, YaSas, Yasasvan, Ayus, Amrta, 
Jiva, Jivisyan, Sarga, Loka, Sahasvan, Sahlyan, Ojasvan, 
Sahamana, Jayan, Abhijayan, Sudravina, Dravinodas, 
Ardrapavitra, Harike^a, Moda and Pramoda. (KVS) 


7. l. 7. srrfw =tt tt# yidfm <iii^ini«wi i 
IstRW qodfui q^d I d'TT ^uni ^ titiifn 

sftftr % t nidi fa Tfer? ?m- 
i l ddtdd <lfa< I Hlfa II 3° II 

3T«TT MTTpT ddTfal tRcf I dNI M^didldi dNl u ll 

cftW 4ft nRUfa 'T>l8l^iMI8NI^I|!H 4ft 

nidlfa NflxiiW *HdKHII£lfa I cK^i^r-dlfa I tfacti<- 

8l L d~l ' l% II 33 II {Satapatha Brahmana, 11.1.2.10-11) 

Lunar year of 354 days 

Verily, they who perform the Full and New Moon 
sacrifices run a race. One ought to perform it during 
fifteen years. In these fifteen years, there are three 
hundred and sixty full moons and new moons. And, 
there are, in a year, three hundred and sixty nights; it 
is the nights he thus gains. (10) 

He should then sacrifice for another fifteen years. In 
these fifteen years, there are three hundred and sixty 
full moons and new moons, and there are in a year 
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three hundred and sixty days; it is the days he thus 
gains, and the year itself he thus gains. (11) 1 

7. l. 8. 

cNFrs^twnr 

c3T n {YV-TS, 1.4.14) 

Months and intercalary months 

Thou (Soma) art Madhu and Madhava; thou art 
Sukra and Suci; thou art Nabha and Nabhasya; thou 
art Isa and Urja; thou art Saha and Sahasya; thou art 
Tapa and Tapasya. Thou art taken with a support; 
thou art Samsarpa, to thee Axnhaspatya. (A.B. Keith) 

tmn ^TTsprst 

7. 1. 9. dldT'd-fild'^ I 9T^T 

i ^tvippr i srudreg; i 

^HPd+i^[ i dHfM sURtn.!^ ii 

{TV-TS, 4.4.11) 

Seasons and months 

(The two months) Madhu and Madhava (constitute) 
the Vasanta season; Sukra and Suci (constitute) the 
Grisma season; Nabhas and Nabhasya (constitute) the 
Varsa season; Isa and Urja (constitute) the Sarad season; 
Sahas and Sahasya (constitute) the Hemanta season; 
and Tapas and Tapasya (constitute) the Sisira season. 
(KVS) 

7. 1. 10. STCVT tmrr: fJpdfsiftKtft: hhihh I 

{Ait. Brahmana, 1.1) 

The months are twelve, and the seasons five through 
the union of winter and the cool seasons. (A.B. Keith) 

fa5T-tl«n«rt HIHlfa 

7. 1. 11. WT f^RTHT sr?TPT 'jfPPf arf^TSTHtT I 

d“fi<rMdPT M°firT*r PT dM“fivMdH pifcPT I 

amitf ^PT II 

anmBHR T czrnRT ^TdTT I 

3||^4HI U IT (pRFTT g(°Tf hVIhih) II *1 II 

1 This passage adjusts the lunar year with the sidereal year. In 
the course of fifteen sidereal years, the sacrificer would gain 180 
days of 24 hours each, or 360 nights of 12 hours each, the 180 days 
of 12 hours each being regarded as nights in the Daksinayana. In 
other words, he would gain six intercalary months in 15 sidereal 
years, as each sidereal year of 366 days exceeds each lunar year of 
354 days by 12 days, and 15 sidereal years would produce 15 x 12 = 
180 intercalary days. , 

It would seem from this passage that in this cycle of 30 sidereal 
years, no intercalation of any sort was made so as to keep the lunar 
year in consonance with seasons. The lunar year was allowed 
to retrograde through all the seasons and begin again with the real 
season at the close of 30 sidereal years. (Satya Prakash: Founders of 
Sciences in Ancient India, p. 78) 


fqcca I 

WT appf #3f% #3T: I 

3i*rcri*iT?rw irfrfcnre di*dd n ^ n 

/ 'a "s % *\ 

*p- sra-rr <w*iHisfwwiuii i 

q)tfr SFTT ?FTT dfaTCI dOT-rfl 1 

ddril “fill-ill d>iH'diaTid°Hal “tonjsTT II 3 II 

( Tait. Brahmana, 3. 10. 1. 1-3) 

Names of day-times and night-times 

Samjnana, Vijnana, Prajnana, Janad, Abhijanad, 
Sankalpamana, Prakalpamana, Upakalpamana, Upa- 
klptamana, Klpta, Sreya, Vasiya, Ay at, Sambhuta, 
and Bhuta (are the names of the fifteen day-times of the 
bright fortnight). 

Daria, Drsta, Darsata, Visvarupa, Sudarsana, 
Apyayamana, Pyayamana, Pyaya, Sunrta, Ira, Apurya- 
mana, Puryamana, Purayanti, Purr.a and Paurnamasf 
are the (names of the fifteen night-times of the bright 
fortnight). (1) 

Prastuta, Vistuta, Samstuta, Kalyana, Visvarupa, 
Sukra, Amrta, Tejasvi, Tejas, Samiddha, Aruna, 
Bhanumat, Maricimat, Abhitapat and Tapasvat (are 
the names of the fifteen day-times of the dark fortnight). 

Suta, Sunvatl, Prasuta, Suyamana, Abhisuyamana, 
Pit!, Prapa, Sampa, Trpti, TarpayantI, Kanta, Kamya, 
Kamajata, Ayu§mati and Kamadugha (are the names 
of the fifteen night-times of the dark fortnight) . (KVS) 

Hgsfat dimfa 

7.1.12. f^: 4^: dTWFT SP^Tdl 

Wirdwiid ddFIR 3HdHd dW 3ffWPT I 
TtRRPT: STftpT: SThPTPT: 4><^l«l: II 3 II 
3TdT TTFdTSS’PTt •Hid; unld: I 
3T1WPT fMrWT fiPrild: TOT: STPd': 1 
3TPPPT 5HPPT iiw SHPlt ^cT: 11 

sfadT SPrfdcTT 5tWl ZfoWFT: I 

vjcprlH vqpytai tPHT fddHH tfrOMd I 
TUpfr TUPTPT: 9T«PTFft wm: 11^ II 

!^|«l 1 ^HH“TlI^H^ld 
.__ 5PT: II ? II 

es cv e\ cv 

ddld)P fSTSW STf^TPT I 
3| IV^fdPT: ’5'jft ^fctddd I 

ailflKIvndTfi^-: II V II 

{Tait. Brahmana, 3. 10. 1.1-4) 
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Names of muhurtas 

Citra, Ketu, Prabha, Nabhan, Sambhan, Jyotisman, 
Tejasvan, Atapan, Tapan, Abhitapan, Rocana, Roca- 
mana, Sobhana, Sobhamana and Kalyara (are the 
names of the fifteen muhurtas of the day-time of a day in 
the bright fortnight). (1) 

Data, Pradata, Ananda, Moda, Pramoda, Avesayan, 
Nivesayan, Samvesana, Sarnsanta, Santa, Abhavan, 
Prabhavan, Sambhavan, Sambhuta and Bhuta (are 
the names of the fifteen muhurtas of the day-time in a day 
in the dark fortnight). 

Savita, Prasavita, DIpta, Dipayan, Dipyamana, 
Jvalan, Jvalita, Tapan, Vitapan, Santapan, Rocana, 
Rocamana, Sumbhu, Sumbhamana and Vama (are the 
names of the fifteen muhurtas of the night-time of a day 
in the bright fortnight). (2) 

Abhiiasta, Anumanta, Ananda, Moda, Pramoda, 
Asadayan, Nisadayan, Samsadana, Sains anna, Sanna, 
Abhu, Vibhu, Prabhu, Sambhu and Bhuva (are the 
names of the fifteen muhurtas of the night-time of a day 
in the dark fortnight) . 1 (3-4). (KVS) 

(Prati-muhurtas) 

Idanim, Tadanim, Etarhi, Ksipram, Ajiram, A:$u, 
Nimesa, Phana, Dravan, Atidravan, Tvaran, Tvata- 
mana, ASu, A&yan and Java (are the names of the fifteen 
Prati-muhurtas into which each Muhurta is divided). 2 
(4) (KVS) 

7. 1. 13. trt m fdf*T: I 

(Ait. Brahmana, 32. 10) 

Tithi, the lunar day 

Tithi is that period of time during which the Moon 
sets and rises (again). (KVS) 

7. 2. 1. fdil l dl ' ^t ^ d+ftSTd I 

tTPTT fKST ?ftTT: w: ttcPT ^*PT I 

(YV-VJ, 28) 

Yuga In the Vedanga: Five-year yuga 

Three hundred and sixtysix days form the solar year. 
In the year there are six rtus and two ayanas, (i.e. north¬ 
ward and southward courses of the Sun). There are 


1 The initial words of these sets of names are given elsewhere in 
the Brahmana, where it is also indicated specifically that these are the 
muhurta names: atha yad aha citrah, ketur data pradata savita prasavita 
’bhisavitd ’numanteti. e/a hy eva tat. eja hy eva te ’hno muhurtah.. ( Tait. 
Brahmana, 3.10.9.7). 

’That these terms denote the divisions of the muhurtas is stated 
later in the Brahmana : atha yad aha idanim tadanim iti. esa tfa tat. efa hy 
eva muhurtanam muhurtah. {Tait. Brahmarta, 3.10.9.9) 


12 solar months in the year. Five years make a yuga 
(lustrum). 1 (28) 

mrsnn: 

« v» 

7. 2. 2. <=Ud<=IPI Hlfcdfrftl: I 

-o 

diqfgW-dl fPT: WR ^TT W«IW IRS.II 

q^rflnri w qVi : i 

.n 3 ° ii 

d+r^rkl+l I 

WFRWt: PF1T ^ TFT: II 33 II 

(YV-VJ, 29-31) 

■o "N ' C\ C\ 

^ m^ii^:, ttot T^mrfr ^ n 3s.11 

(YV-VJ, 39; RV-VJ, 18) 

Yuga constants 

(In a yuga of five years), the number, of risings of the 
Vasava (Indra) asterism (viz. Jyestha) (and of all the 
other asterisms) is the same as the number of days (in 
the yuga plus 5 (i.e. 1830 plus 5=1835). The number 
of risings of the Moon is the number of days minus 62 
(i.e. 1830—32=1768). The total number of each of 
the (Moon’s 27) asterisms (coming round 67 times in the 
yuga) is the number of the days minus 21 (i.e. 1830—21 = 
1809). (29) 

The total of the asterisms of the Sun (which comes 
round five times) is 135. There is one less (i.e. 134) 
Moon’s ayanas (i.e. northward and southward courses). 
There are four padas (i.e. 4X31= 124) parvas (or paksas 
or parvantas, i.e. light and dark fortnights). (30) 

In a yuga there are, respectively, 61, 62 and 67 (i.e. 
60+1, 60+2, and 60 + 7) savana months, lunar (synodic) 
months and Moon’s (cycles). The savana month 
contains 30 days. This plus half (i.e. 30J days) make 
a solar month. The number mentioned here (viz. 30) 
is the number of solar sidereal cycles in a yuga. (31) 

The Moon comes into contact with each asterism 
60+7, (i.e. 67) times during a year. The Sun stays 
in each asterism for 13 plus 5/9 days. (39 a-c). (TSK) 


1 According to the VJ, the divisions of time are: 


5 gurvakfaras or 10 matras 
124 kdfthas 
10 1/20 katas 

2 nddikas 
30 muhurtas 

366 days or 12 solar months or 
six ftus or 2 ayanas 
5 solar years 


1 kdftha 
1 kata 
1 nadikd 
1 muhurta 

1 day (i.e. civil day) 

1 solar year 
1 yuga 
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7. 2. 3. I 

+M?IH II K. II 

^T°l> qqm<fl I 

^ I vW lfe m JTT^: ?TT: II ^ II 

srqfsr qfsrjrn&g wnrsnwft: ii « h 

(YV-VJ 5-7; RV-VJ $2; 5-6) 

Yuga-beginning and Solstices 

The (Vedic astronomers) expound the knowledge of 
the time of the cycle (juga) of five years which begins 
with the bright fortnight of (the lunar) month of Magha 
and ends with the dark fortnight of (the lunar) month 
of Pau§a (or Pusya). (5) 

(Solstices) 

When the Sun and the Moon occupy the same position 
in the zodiac together with the asterism of Vasava (i.e. 
Indra, viz. Sravi?tha), then is the beginning of (i) the 
yuga, (ii) the synodic month of Magha, (iii) the solar 
seasonal month ofTapas, (iv) the bright fortnight (of the 
synodic month, here Magha), and (v) the Uttara-ayana 
(Winter solstice, the northward course of the Sun and 
Moon). (6) 

When situated at the beginning of the Sravistha 
segment, the Sun and the Moon begin to move north. 
When they reach the mid-point of the A31e?a segment, 
they begin moving south. In the case of the Sun, this 
happens always in the month of Magha and Sravana, 
respectively. (7). (TSK) 

7. 2. 4. ^qydd1dHIH^MWry8lW( I 

H»-dl«U*d' ^ II 

(Kautalya : Arthasastra, 2.20.66) 

Thus, in two years and a half (being half of the five- 
year yuga, the two halves each) beget one intercalary 
month, the first at (the end of) summer, and the second 
at the end of the fifth year. (KVS) 

7. 3. l. q-^rrf^T q^Twrr ydifa afaprtr: spppt i 
fa fa id £ld *FPf d w P* «w q*n u H II 

(YV-VJ, 24) 

55T *rf%3IT WRT, f Hgd*d ^TTf^ I 
dlfadyid del •txnidi ^ 'i^wTl vqfa+l »Md II 

(YV-VJ, 38; RV-VJ, 16) 

^fai+l I (YV-VJ, 12b) 
iflT*5FTt cTT: ^IT: I (YV-VJ, 30d) 

9TOT WR T I (YV-VJ, 39d) 


(Measures of time in the Vedanga) 

A vessel which holds 50 pales of water is the measure 
called adkaka. From this is derived the measure called 
drona (which is four times the adkaka). This lessened 
by three kuduvas (being three-sixteenths of the adkaka) 
is the volume (of water) measured (into a clepsydra) 
for the length of time of one nddika. (24) 

(The nddika) is ten and one twentieth kolas (of time). 
Two nadikas make a muhurta. Thirty muhdrtas make a 
day, and a day is 603 kalds. (38) 

A pdda (‘quarter’) is equal to (the number) 31. 
(12-b) 

They (four padas) together (i.e. 4X31 = 124) in 
kashas make one kala. (30-d) 

One kds\hd is equal to (the time taken to utter) five 
(long) syllables (afqaras, each equal to two mdtrds). 
(39-d). (TSK) 

7. 3. 2. 3|yqo-cmy«^: n (RV-VJ, 9d) 

Seasons 

Four and a half asterismal segments make one rtu 
(season). 1 (9-d). (TSK) 

7. 4. 1. *FFT vi<Kit<afa4d- 

vM*fa*d-'>y>d' fyifaSp*: I 

‘fd’ MPtfafd ^ra;: ii ^ ii 

arrsf yfd+T qriMi 

sr^qT fad =9 ^ yfaiH i 

tTPT W^fa^Yfani’^ d 

=9 fadl^T II s II 

‘4«dl®y*ft’Wd£dl (PIH+d9f: 

‘d^isprY *wi«it ^r: i 

^dd'fad'H'd ddldMdH II fi. II 

(Vate4vara, Vsi., 1. 1. 7-9) 

General Time-measures 

The time taken (by a sharp needle) to pierce (a petal 
of) a lotus flower is called trufi; one hundred times that 
is called a lava; one hundred times that is a nimesa; four 


1 The period of time during which the Sun or the Moon 
traverses through 41 segments (of a total of 27segments into which 
the circle is divided) is the jtu related to the respective segments. 
In a year there are six jtus, the months Madhu and Madhava 
making up the Vasanta rtu, Sukra and Suci making up the Grisma- 
rtu, Nabhas and Nabhasya making up the Var$a rtu, Isa and Urja 
mating up the garad rtu, Saha and Sahasya making up the Hemata 
rtu, and Tapas and Tapasya making up the Siiira rtu. 
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and a half times that is a ‘long syllable’ (i.e., time 
required for pronouncing a long syllable by a healthy 
person with a moderate flow of voice); four times that 
is a kasfha ; and one half of five times that is an asu. (7) 

Six asus make a sidereal pala ; sixty flalas make a 
ghatika-, sixty ghatikas make a day; thirty days make a 
month; and twelve times that is a year. The divisions 
of the circle too have been defined in the same manner 
as those of time excepting those up to asu. (8) 

Solar years amounting to 432 multiplied by 10,000 
make a yuga; a period of 72 yugas is called a manu ; a 
period of 14 manus is a kalpa', a couple of them is a day- 
and-night of Brahma.-, and a century of Brahma’s own 
years is stated to be th e duration of h is life. 1 * * 4 (9). (KSS) 


♦ WWW 

7. 5. 1. aTTST-q i r s+i^i qdw ^: I 



(Vate^vara, Vsi., 1.2.9) 

Modes of reckoning Time 

The imperishable time is measured by sidereal, lunar, 
solar, civil, Brahma, Jovian, Paternal, divine and 
demoniacal reckonings. That is how (these) nine 
varieties of time reckoning have been defined. 1 (9). 
(KSS) 

7. 5. 2. <aqs?T:, TfwfwPTT STlWtfT: I 

<f=r*l4Vll f%WT: flTSTaT: II 

c\ 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 3.5) 


7. 4. 2. TRSK faqfd+l TfeTT fof T 


• *\ o 

ai=ht^: ii 

•O 'O 

' (Sankara Varman : Sadratnamald , 2.1) 

Gurvaksara = (Time to utter a long syllable) 

(10 gurvaksaras= 1 prana or respiration) 

(6 pranas or) 60 gurvaksaras = 1 vighatika 
60 vighatikas — 1 ghatika 

60 ghatikas — 1 day 

30 days = 1 month 

12 months = 1 year 


1 The time-divisions: 
lotus-pricking time 
100 trutis ‘ 

100 lavas 

4J nimefas 
4 long syllables 
2 J kSfthas 

6 asus ( pranas) 


1 truti 
1 lava 

1 nime/a (twinkling 
of eye) 

1 long syllable 
1 ka$tha 

1 asu (respiration) = 

4 seconds 

1 sidereal pala (casaka. 


The revolutions of the Sun are solar years. The 
conjunctions of the Sun and the Moon are lunar months. 
The conjunctions of the Sun and Earth are (civil) days. 
The rotations of the Earth are sidereal days. (KSS) 

7. 5. 3. sffapT 

'Hfi c wp5 o t>'Hi$i+tMiq i 11 

(Stray verse) 

The year, the Sun’s courses, seasons and yugas are 
determined on the basis of the solar year; months and 
tithis on the basis of the lunar year; austerities, pollution, 
and medication on the basis of the savana year; and 
ghati (nadika ) and its divisions on the basis of the sidereal 
year. (KVS) 

7. 5. 4. srfoe, 

^ 44i(i<i«ri i 

fasftafa, w erwq; 11 h ii 

1 Units of the nine varieties of time-reckoning 


60 palas 

60 ghafikas 

30 days 

= 

1 ghatika—24: minutes 

1 day 

1 month 


Reckoning 

Unit used 


=■ 

i. 

Sidereal 

Sidereal day 

= one star-rise to the next 

12 months 

SB 

1 year 

ii. 

Lunar 

lunar month 

=one new moon to the next 

43,20,000 years 

= 

1 yuga 

iii. 

Solar 

solar year 

= period of one solar 

12yugas 

14 manus 

= 

1 manu 

1 kalpa 

iv. 

Civil 

civil day 

revolution 

= one sunrise to the next 

2 kalpas 

— 

1 day of Brahma 

V. 

Brahma 

day of Brahma 

= period of 2 kalpas or 2016 

30 days of Brahma 

_ 

(including nig it) 

1 month of Brahma 

vi. 

Jovian 

Jovian year 

yugas 

— period of Jupiter’s motoin 

12 months of Brahma 

1 vear of Brahma 

— 

1 year of Brahma 

72 X 14x 2x 30x 12 

vii. 

Paternal 

day of manes 

through a sign 
= one lunar month 

100 years of Brahma 


yugas = 7,25,760 yugas. 

Life of Brahma or 

viii. 

(Manes) 

Divine 

day of gods 

= one solar year 


Mahakalpa 

ix. 

Demoniacal 

day of demons 

=one solar year 
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stfkuSMI-tk dd+BMd foPT I 

JrfeHYRpf Wd: II Ro || 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi, 1.1.1. 19-20) 

The time taken by the Sun to complete one revolution 
with respect to the stars goes by the name ‘sidereal solar 
year’. This will be a day for the gods and demons. 
The time that elapses between two consecutive new 
moons or conjunctions of the Moon with the Sun is 
called a Candra-masa or a lunar month or simply a 
lunation. This again is the day of the Pitrs or the 
manes. (19) 

The time that elapses between two consecutive 
Sunrises at a place is termed the Savana day or civil day. 
This is called Saura-Savana day and it is also the day of 
the Earth. 


The sidereal day is the time taken by the stars to go 
round the Earth once. (It is called Naksatra-dina). 1 
(20). (AS) 

d bin 

7. 5. 5. Wdfor srftpft *TTCT: II V* 11 

^.RiditflRiaiRi ^ : I 

tfNdlflfd STW: sfl^TfofaSPTr: II 3* II 

(Su.Si., 1. 34b-35) 

Lunar months etc. 


The number of lunar months is the difference between 
the number of revolutions of the Sun and of the Moon. 
If from it the number of solar months be subtracted, the 
remainder is the number of intercalary months. (34b- 
35a) 

Take the civil days from the lunar days; the 
remainder is the number of omitted lunar days. 
(tit hiks ay a) . (35b). (Burgess) 


7. 5. 6. 


: MhVddlhl SMIlRKdl®*: I 

M<d^sP^<|*dd i M STtWTFft WWtSST: II V II 

s«r'fts*r NwwMWiid ?HTFrc*r crrpn'nwiM iiu.ii 

'Tlf«mRT^PT 1% tHtlKl ^ I 

a<t>i R*t>a: <sKd r< tdRHt|'d4(d<s4ii: 11 \ 11 

3T3T1 H >3 ii 

qrcT: Hd^-dlhl ltd tfl«l*i?l4!N II ^ II 



1 For a detailed note, see .SY.fi: AS, pp. 6-10. 


*mrrwr RiOmiftuiRiMdiRHmidl i 

3TR^TT?Rnw) dHfM'jj-d+l'dtpfd^ II «. II 



: qitgT: SPTftT II 3° II 


&ff hfe 3'Rw<4KI «l i ffPId 4biPUlRl'HidId I 
^TfrlT ^ddRliid'Hfd^'l'Jidl'ii d«Hld>M«l II 33 II 
(Sripati , Jyotisaratnamdla, 1. 4-11) 


The 60 Jovian years beginning with Prabhava 


1. 

Prabhava 

31. 

Hemalamba 

2. 

Vibhava 

32. 

Vilamba 

3. 

Sukla 

33. 

Vikari 

4. 

Pramoda 

34. 

Sarvarl 

5. 

Prajapati 

35. 

Plava 

6. 

Ahgiras 

36. 

Subhakrt 

7. 

Srlmukha 

37. 

Sobhakrt 

8. 

Bhava 

38. 

Krodhi 

9. 

Yuva 

39. 

Visvavasu 

10. 

Dhata 

40. 

Parabhava 

11. 

Isana 

41. 

Plava nga 

12. 

Bahudhanya 

42. 

Kilaka 

13. 

Pramathi 

43. 

Saumya 

14. 

Vikrama 

44. 

Sadharana 

15. 

Vrsa 

45. 

Virodhakrt 

16. 

Citrabhanu 

46. 

Paridhavi 

17. 

Subhanu 

47. 

Pramadi 

18. 

Tararia 

48. 

Ananda 

19. 

Parthiva 

49. 

Raksasa 

20. 

Avyaya 

50. 

Nala 

21. 

Sarvajit 

51. 

Pingala 

22. 

Sarvadhari 

52. 

Kalyanakrt 

23. 

Virodhi 

53. 

Siddhartha 

24. 

Vikrta 

54. 

Raudra 

25. 

Khara 

55. 

Durmati 

26. 

Nandana 

56. 

Dundubhi 

27. 

Vijaya 

57. 

Rudhirodgari 

28. 

Jaya 

58. 

Raktaksi 

29. 

Manmatha 

59. 

Krodhana 

30. 

Durmukha 

60. 

Ksayakrt 


These sixty years, as specified by great ancient sages 
according to the mean motion of Jupietr, shall be used 
in the serial order. (14-11). (KVS) 

7. 6. 1. d4<ld1 WtJEft 'fdfd’qrft T fdfcdd : I 
t t> e ne c wR;'* ?Tt5 d<tf«i c M: 11 s 11 

(Varaha, PS, 2.8) 

Day-time 

When the Sun is in the 3 rasis, Makara etc., the Sun 
measured in rail plus three is the duration of day-time 
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in muhOrtas. When in the 3 rasis Mesa etc., the Sun 
plus fifteen is the duration of day-time. When in the 
6 rasis Karkataka etc. the Sun plus nine is the duration 
of the night-time. (To get the duration of the day¬ 
time, this should be subtracted from 30.) (8). (TSK) 


HHaPffTT: 

7. 7. 1. UdPI STT^PTTfk^f^'PT STTCHi- 

HHPrWH I ( TV-VS , 30.18) 

Concept of the Yugas 

To Krta the offering of Adinavadarsa is to be 
offered, to Treta the offering of Kalpin, to Dvapara the 
offering of Adhikalpin and to Askanda the offering of 
Sabhasthanu. 1 (18). (KVS) 

7. 7. 2. SPTFTt SPIT: I 

(Ait. Brahmana, 7.15.4) 

One who sleeps becomes Kali; one who sits becomes 
Dvapara; one who gets up becomes Treta; and who 
moves ahead becomes Krta. Therefore keep on moving, 
keep on moving. (4). (KVS) 

7. 7. 3. fdFT HHlfwi I OTT auRdd'^IP; I simtw Hff :- 
HSH I HHTTHFPT II 

-v s 3 *\ 

( Tait. Brahmana, 3. 4. 16) 

A Sabhavi offering should be procured for Krta, an 
Adinavadarsa for Treta, a Bahihsada for Dvapara and 
a Sabhasthanu for Kali. (16). (KVS) 


iniufd+vu—3 

7. 7. 4. ^<l^<|UIW^^8$Kra' ftlTO I 

^ 1%oif H 11 x* 11 

dSSI^Id^lPn •dd^lH4l^d^ I 

‘fefddHK’iijdl^d: II 3«. II 

f^T I 

fcrnftat aprpiH ytprid^dwrr n 3 ^ 11 


tPTPT ^r*ff HPT: I 

WcfWTKPit 'TOSfSHf^FSipft: PPF: II 3^ II 

AHIIdi I 

td l «4d$3 *rT d^l-d Hf^r: 5ftWt d'dPTd: II 3=: II 


trh: #HT: HTJSH I 

fPWH: Hf?ST: M^d<f!ll HTdT: II 35. II 


1 The terms Kfta etc. of the Veda, are not used in the definitive 
sense of time measures, but have, during later ages, been used to 
connote large units of time called yugas (ages, aeons). 


tpids^r ■ 
n^PTf: sffavT 5THTt dTH dppft II II 
TTHFpSRT W ddl^l tTdd^teAldT I 

tpTH: oqdldimd’-snr: I 

*\ 

HdHdPT H ipft: WHt f^pft HeT: II ^ II 

3|tdirdiill^<IKfHl^ldH+ ftt WT I 

3fd: ^Tvf STd^WPT fa^Td II II 

(Su.Si., 1. 14-23) 


Yuga concept—i 

The day and night of the gods and of the demons are 
mutually opposed to one another. Six times sixty of 
them are a year of the gods, and likewise of the demons. 
(14) 


Twelve thousand of these divine years are 
denominated a Quadruple Age (caturyuga) ; of. ten 
thousand times four hundred and thirty-two solar years 
is composed that Quadruple Age, with its dawn and 
twilight. The difference of the Golden and the other 
Ages, as measured by the difference in the number of 
the feet of Virtue in each, is as follows: (15-16) 


The tenth part of an Age, multiplied successively by 
four, three, two and one, gives the length of the Golden 
and the other Ages, in order: the sixth part of each 
belongs to its dawn and twilight. (17) 

One and seventy Ages are styled here a patriarchate 
(manvantara ); at its end is said to be a twilight which has 
the number of years of a Golden Age, and which is a 
deluge. (18) 

In an aeon ( kalpa ) are reckoned fourteen such 
Patriarchs ( manu ) with their respective twilights; at the 
commencement of the aeon is a fifteenth dawn, having 
the length of a Golden Age. 

The aeon is accordingly thus composed. (19) 

The aeon, thus composed of a thousand Ages, and 
which brings about the destruction of all that exists, is 
styled a day of Brahma; his night is of the same length. 
( 20 ) 

His extreme age is a hundred, according to this 
valuation of day and a night. The half of his life is 
past; of the remainder, this is the first aeon. (21) 

And of this aeon, six Patriarchs (manu) are past, with 
their respective twilights; and of the Patriarch Manu 
son of Vivasvant, twenty-seven Ages are past; (22) 

Of the present, the twenty-eighth, Age, this Golden 
Age is past: from this point, reckoning up the time, one 
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should compute together the whole number. 1 (23). 
(Burgess) 

7. 7. 5. I 

*FSPT: td^ l kKia^T ^«d<MfM II 33 II 

tHiHUl? <4ill ftTTft ^ I 

' ' aitEiM W fWf trfiTW II 3R II 

S 3 

(Nilakantha, Si.Dar., 11-12) 

One thousandth of a kalpa is a yuga. Seventy one 
(of these yugas, constitute (the period of) a Manu, (theie 
being, thus, fourteen complete Manu periods in a 
kalpa). Between the periods of (each) Manu and at the 
beginning and end of the {kalpa) there are intercalary 
periods each equal to (the duration of) a Krta age. (11) 

The Krta and other ages (viz. Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali) are, respectively, four-tenths, three-tenths, two- 
tenths and one-tenth of a.yuga. (12). (KVS) 

7. 7. 6. tRT ■N’-stil^ d*TT I 

{Bhagavata Parana, 12. 2. 24) 

Beginning of the Krta-yuga 

When the Moon, the Sun and Jupiter rise together 
in one zodiacal house and the Pusya constellation is in 
the ascendant, then it will be the advent of the Krta 
age. (24) 2 (C.L. Goswami) 

7. 7. 7. 

FPFt^ 3TC TO ^35 I 
Wl: ffidlSfcdHIfi^TT- 

qtllPt'+ldt »d(d: II 3K. II 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi, 1.1.1.15) 

Beginning of Kalpa 

The first mahayuga, the first year, the first day of the 
bright half of the first month named Madhu, all of 
them began simultaneously at the sunrise at Lanka on 
Sunday, at the beginning of the first kalpa which marked 
the beginning of creation. (15). (AS). 

^ 

7. 7. 8. TTfT 5, MdiflT: W, TF# F'TWT: ^TT ^ I 
=heMK44 l f l^T *T % ^IKdld 11 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 1.5) 


1 For a detailed note, see SuSi : Burgess, pp. 9-13. 

2 This is said of the Krta age to come after the dissolution of the 
current yuga. 


Yuga concept—ii 

A day of (God) Brahma (or a kalpa or Great aeon) 
is equal to (a period of) 14 manus, and (the period of 
one) manu is equal to 72 yugas. Since Thursday, the 
beginning of the current kalpa, 6 manus, 27 yugas and 
3 quarter yugas had elapsed before the beginning of the 
current Kaliyuga {lit. before Bharata). (5). (KSS) 

tKlMdfd : 

e 

7. 7. 9. : 4T# Mdnifd, ■’laVywiS: I 

t|^H<d4|A|'d 11 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 3.11) 

Beginning of the yuga 

The yuga, the year, the month, and the day com¬ 
menced simultaneously at the beginning of the light 
half of Caitra. Time, which is without beginning and 
end, is measured with help the of the planets and the 
asterisms on the celestial sphere. (11). (KSS) 


•o 

7. 7. 10. wf^WI: I 

?nfw 'TOWfenWirr:’ fgrfsRFPTT: II 3* II 



sfsPTRTT: '^Tfrrf^PITCtr:’ TTR: 11 


yfatrrer snfsprrcrei i 

; c*fTSIF[ II 3^ II 
(Varaha, PS, 1.14-16) 


Yuga concept—iii 

Yuga of Sun and Moon—Saura and Romaka 

In the Saura Siddhanta, a period (actually the minor 
yuga) of 1,80,000 solar years contain 66,389 intercalary 
months and 10,45,095 elided days. (14) 

The luni-solar yuga of the Romaka Siddhanta consists 
of 2850 solar years. In this period there are 1050 
intercalary months and 16,547 elided days. (15) 

The solar years in the yuga multiplied by 12 gives the 
solar months in the yuga. The solar months plus the 
intercalary months are the synodic months in the yuga. 
The tithis got by multiplying the synodic months by 
30 reduced by the elided days, are the civil days, (i.e., 
days) in the yuga. The civil days plus the solar years 
are the sidereal days in the yuga (or the synodic months 
plus the solar years are the Moon’s revolutions in the 
yuga). (16). (TSK) 

7.7.11. 4>v9 i f mt tWFT § ft: I 

ftppf)- dNWfilRr SRT TT II K-3K II 
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ITcf 

•q^sfl Ct^l 

innf^r ‘Trcr’vffHdifa' ^t+ud ii ii 

o ^ 

fW-teTT-STTWr: ^PTTSPT: I 

‘fiFnfe? 1 faffT'TeTT: in.ail 

O \5 N 

^ *nnfa ^ 4iPdd 

dd+«l L dlcW'llPf #P I 

3n^RPftn fdd < ^ ePW d^T 

d^nfr ^KllilNd,t+d,<dlT: II X.-TS II 

dddlSST dd,*fdd ^ 

‘'Td’d.^lPl' ddlfd =td dTHT I 
(d^llR ddrfd *jfecT: 5TFd 

qRd: ¥T. HH^l'cT cTSTTfT^T II 1^3 II 

d?nft *rpft ‘^fr-d-fsr-d’ ^r: wra I 
&d l <fr rt SPTTW ^ITd TO41<d4Ud>: II 3^ II 
d.c-^PrM 'd ^Hd^fMI'W ddHdHdl^d I 
arsrfdST difd": dfdddTd If ?*Jd: II 3 $. II 
(Putumana Somayaji, KP, 5.15; 1.6-7; 5.16-19) 

Different concepts on yuga periods 

The measures of kalpa etc. are conceived, by scholars, 
differently, for, ultimately, it is only the result that 
counts and not the means. (5.15) 

Thus, (according to the Aryabhatan school), the 
yuga revolutions multiplied by 1008 form kalpa revolu¬ 
tions. In a kalpa (period) there are 14 mam (periods) 
in each of which there are 72 yugas. (1.6) 

Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali are the (respective) 
names of one fourths of the yuga. In the current kalpa, 
1839 quarter yugas are over. 1 (1.7) 

Others (like the Suryasiddhanta, Bhaskara II etc.) 
tat-p the number of yugas in a kalpa as 1000. Each of 
the 14 mam periods would have 71 yugas; between the 
beginning and ends of the fourteen yugas there are (in 
all, 15) contact periods, each equal to four tenths of a 
yuga. (5.16) 

Still others agree that the number of manus in a kalpa 
is only 14, each having 71 yugas, but that 3 yugas have 
passed before Creation and 3 yugas will occur after 
Dissolution. (17) 

According to the above two views, the measures of the 
Krta, (Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas) are 4, 3, 2 and 
1 tenths part of the (Catur-)yuga. (18) 


1 1839 quarter yugas would amount to 6 manus, 27 full yugas and 
3 quarter yugas, the quarter yuga current today being of the Kali 
yuga in the 28th mam period. 


All agree that today the current yuga is Kali, in the 
28th ( catur-)yuga of the 71st manu (viz. Vaivasvata 
Manu) in the present kalpa. (19). (KVS) 

7.7.12. dff: gdftfgTdT: I 

dT *Pl u ind: II 3 II 

a 

TdfSTdld cFdTdtdW iWdl I 

dWIfdff II R II 

d^fdHfal+MFT qftemPPTCd d I 

3pd<M J ld<®d <in*M^+dlfrf: II 3 II 

grcrTSSCrf d-^dltfW llffMIc-Miry+rd'd: I 

fcfuf rfcT dxdl'HW fddt T#: II ^ II 

(Putumana Somayaji, KP, 5.1-4) 

Method of correcting kalpa and yuga revolutions 

(The number of) planetary revolutions (taken to 
constitute) a kalpa (according to some Siddhanta or 
text) has to be revised (periodically) so that eclipses and 
planetary conjunctions computed using those numbers 
would accord with the positions actually observed 
(through instruments, during contemporary times). (1) 

(Towards effecting the said revision), take the 
difference between the true positions of a planet as 
observed (in the sky) and as calculated using the number 
of revolutions (as accepted) and reduce the difference 
to minutes. Multiply this by the Sun’s kalpa revolu¬ 
tions and divide by the number of years between the 
time of composition of the said Siddhanta or text (at 
which time it is to be presumed that the computation 
accorded with the then observation) and the time of the 
(current) observation. Reduce the quotient (which 
would be in full cycles) to minutes by multiplying it by 
21,600, being the number of minutes contained in a 
circle. (2-3) 

The result (which is the correction in terms of 
revolutions) is to be added to or subtracted from the 
number of kalpa revolutions (enunciated by the 
Siddhanta or text) according as the true planet deter¬ 
mined by computation is less or more (than the observed 
true planet). This mode of correction is not to be 
applied to revise the Sun’s revolutions (since the basis 
itself of the correction is the Sun’s revolutions). (4) 
(KVS) 

w i mrata t tOwuimmm ifafaWN: 

7. 7. 13. “ 'riflPdnmrejf sftrq *19 Pld (dM f<H 1 mglfor -q«-sifcdll- 
p^ l PdP^HM - rdry^^8d^ l H^ry^^d<^M^H^lP^ldl^HH^Hff ,, 
ifd 1 'tltd'b+lOifa ^♦undl^ I (j+uPoH*!<?:, 

d^dlfrl+ff, 1. 3. 2) I 
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7. 8. 1 


o^N'Sd —‘<ir%n*ndW ^srt: 


W(cM'«5T Ti r i 5RT<:, 


■ ttft ’tNcT- 


tiqic, 

q^4 =€fN?5T: ^ *W-M4l i ufa'’W?Fr mi+uMH ’ I (atfadl- 
oinWT) I (Kumarila Bhatta, Tantravarttika and com. 
Ajita, quoted in Nilakantha Somayaji, Jyotirmimamsa, 


p. 3) 


Fixation of revolutions by observation and 
deduction 

“Even in the science of astronomy, the computation 
of tithis and naksatras by means of the motion of the 
Sun and the Moon, which is determined through the 
number of their revolutions in a yuga, is based on the 
continuity of tradition and deduction.” (Kumarila 
Bhatta, Tantravarttika, 1.3.2). 


Here, the expression ‘the continuity of tradition’ is 
explained thus: “The correlation of the Moon etc. as 
observed in a place and as computed (using extant texts 
in the science) is done first; this information is then 
discussed with astronomical rationale with one rooted 
in the science; there is then deductions by that person 
rooted in the science; then follows discussions and again 
instruction to another (on the basis of such deductions). 
Thus the authority of the science (along with the new 
deductions and revisions) is due to this continuity of 
tradition.” (Com. Ajita). (KVS) 


<o 



‘*rsfrwr a^sff i 

: qw: fafaHw ‘H-Rlff: TOW? *T 11 

o' 


'W’^dl+Wn: *ItT*ft<*fldl 
tmrT =^fst: i 

^ wfsnmrT 

tmn: j^pr’-farr R«riww: i i v i i 


^K*1KU '?rnT’«TRTT 



CN 



cs 


r: ^JdT: II ¥. II 


! H'i| |J IK4*d 

mrfH Wiiftdift iiwiti ii \ it 

o > 


f^T-#TT-5lH<i<sq: 'tifdHa WTSFT: | 

'ftrmfetT’fTraT *rtt: II 0 II 


^ld*IK144dltf 

dkrfHsddlddPuidK iPniWfPST: I 

o *s 

iMI--3fcd<4gd'l' ^I'jfl^dRld 11 & 11 

(Putumana Somayaji, KP, 1. 3-7, 9) 


Yuga revolutions etc.—Aryabhata school 

The number of revolutions of the planets in a ( catur -) 
yuga are: 


Sun: 43,20,000; Moon:-5,77,53,336; Moon’s apogee: 
4,88,219; Mars: 22,96,824; Mercury: 1,79,37,020; 
Jupiter: 3,64,224; Venus: 70,22,388; Saturn: 1,46,564; 
and Moon’s Node: 2,32,226. The number of civil days 
are 1,57,79,17,500. (3) 


The Sun’s revolutions multiplied by 12 give solar 
months. 


The difference between the revolutions of the Sun 
and the Moon gives the lunar months. The solar 
months minus lunar months are the intercalary months, 
all in the ( catur-)yuga. Months multiplied by 30 give 
days. (4) 

The lunar months multiplied by 30 and the number 
of civil days subtracted from it give the ‘omitted lunar 
days’. The number of civil days plus revolutions give 
sidereal days. (5) 

In a kalpa there are 1008 yugas of the type stated 
above. In it (i.e. the kalpa) there are 14 manus, for 
the period of each manu is equal to 72 yugas. (6) 

The four quarters ofthejagaare Krta, Treta, Dvapara 
and Kali. And, in the current kalpa, 1839 quarter 
yugas have passed by. (7) 

The (elapsed) Kali year multiplied by 12, the number 
of the months (Mesa etc.) elapsed in the current year 
added to it, the result multiplied by the lunar months 
in thejyaga, and the product divided by the solar months, 
the result multiplied by 30, the lunar days elapsed in the 
current lunar month added to the product, and the 
sum multiplied by the number of days in a yuga and 
divided by the lunar days in the yuga will give the 
number of elapsed Kalidays in the yuga, as counted from 
Friday. 1 (9). (KVS) 

_rv -^ 

7. 8. 2. 3T ffclH l d°H tfir # £ =srF£T: I 

•o o 

«iP)iP<qdl f^FTT : II 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 3.6) 

Intercalary months and omitted lunar days 

The lunar months (in a yuga) which are in excess of 
the solar months (in a yuga) are (known as) the inter- 


1 For the rationale, see KP: PKK. 
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calary months in a yuga', and the lunar days (in a yugd) 
diminished by the civil days (in a yuga ) are known as the 
omitted lunar days (in a yuga) 1 . (2). (KSS). 


7. 8. 3. STFTf: »jpRll«M4l<rcJ: I 

‘ II ^ II 

I|: ‘<s(|(>d<sl^oM'l*i<giP , t<9nRi i <ii+<.lII II 


‘^f|ff^rTwr^m’5^prrw: i 

fafsTSPIT < Ai^|sqYfiH^.-M t xi° A fl*l^l<lHlTT:' II II 

(Su.Si., 1. 36-38) 


—Suryasiddhanta school 

From rising to rising of the Sun are reckoned terrestrial 
civil days. Of these there are, in an Age, one billion, 
five hundred and seventy-seven million, nine hundred 
and seventeen thousand, eight hundred and twenty- 
eight; of lunar days one billion, six hundred and three 
million, and eighty. (36-37) 

Of intercalary months, one million, five hundred and 
ninety-three thousand, three hundred and thirty-six; 
of omitted lunar days, twenty-five million, eighty-two 
thousand, two hundred and fifty-two. (38) (Burgess) 


g'PflTOS&n: 4>**9«5 muW 
7. 9. 1. *TT qudvH«d<(*lFITW 
d4)4jl4Vl*ldi®IT I 
q ^VciqtjtlTH iN 

fi pwMre r ^ ^shh 4 « tt: w . ii 33 n 

(Lalla, SiDhVf., 1.11) 

Planetary conjunctions and Revolutions of the 
apogees 

The difference between the revolutions of two 
planets in a yuga is the number of their conjunctions 
during the same period. 

The difference between the revolutions of a planet 
and those of its apogee ( mandocca) or sighrocca gives the 
number of revolutions of the mean anomaly (in the 
first case) and of the sighra anomaly in the second case 
(during the same period). (11). (BC) 


mKK«K“i»r 

•o ' 

7 . io. l. ‘yyi+r^r’-w - ; wf: •hw®? i 

( Vakyakarana , extra line before 1.2) 


Conversion of eras 
—Saka to Kali 


3179 added to the Saka year gives the Kali year. 
(KVS) 


—¥ht>l«ild 

7.11.1. 35T tpsgqr «W RTT: I 

o ^ c 

o 

(Anon. Com. on Citrabhanu, Karandmrta, 1.1-2) 

—Saka years to Jovian years 

Add 11 to the Saka year and divide by 60. (Ignore 
the quotient.) The remainder will give the year in 
the Brhaspati era (Jovian years) as counted from 
Prabhava. 1 (KVS) 


7. 12. 1. qrRqfcpfrtatqqqf: 'tRoSqr’fatTT: I 

(Putumana Somayaji, KP, 1.8) 

—Kollam year to Kali 

The elapsed Kolamba (i.e. Kollam or Malabar) years 
added to 3926, or the elapsed Saka years added to 3179 
give the corresponding Kali year. (8). (KVS) 

7. 13. l. ^ qfar *frcr farm +Pt.fa few 



■ ^ < 'Jrt 5°r i 

aiPnM tfRT 

cnf^f 5W5Tspfrfq Tf 3T^q qpr mil 

II R II 

Thakkura Pheru, Ganitasara, 4.17) 


—Conversion of Vikrama-sainvat to Hijri 

Convert the years from the beginning of the Vikrama 
era and the months from Caitra into (solar) days. 
Divide it by 976. The quotient is the number of inter¬ 
calary months. Convert them into years, and add (to 
the given date), and then subtract from it 699 years, 2 
months and 2 days. The result is the Hijri year, the 
months starting from Muharram. (1) 

Do the same for the Hijri date (i.e., convert the years 
and months into lunar days and from the latter obtain 
the number of intercalary months), and then subtract 
from it the intercalary months and add 679 years, 2 


1 Thus, according to Aryabhata I, _ 

Intercalary months in a _yuga=5,34,33,336—5,18,40,000= 15,93,336 
Omitted lunar days in ayuga= 1,60,30,00,080—1,57,79,17,500 

— 2 j 50 jO*) 5 ov 


1 The Sakabda commenced with the 12th Jovian year and hence 
11 is directed to be added to the current Sakabda and the sum 
directed to be divided by 60. 
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months and 2 days, respectively. The result is the 
Vikrama date. 1 2 (2). (SRS) 


7. 13. 2. 3P9T HKI'W>Tft ; 

wmfWRft ^q-' ftsqf gq'fiq: I 
'tpct^’-wmiP y q iMqst: m ii 

vpgq PvT: II II 



5TFf> 1565 'tqr'STPTO^l’ (1500) jftq ^idH 65. < 3R>’f-l t l 
(12) qjqq 780. ^d^<HW4dHR'flRT: 5 srPTO: I 

qq qqq -dldH 785. 3rq: VqP m’ (23) qqq ^Id-H 

808. ftfqe# TOqq 1616. qq: TO-'<sMjqqfqt9iq’ (900) flq 
3TRR 1615. ‘TRTf’ (65)-W q^TTfsrqTO: 24. 3rftpn#qq 
«nqq 3^qq 809. siqqrqqq qq qfqffqqrq: 1 qroui (67) 
qsq ‘ ■m i maqi ’ (986) to qrnt #nw: 1053. 

Malajit Vedahgaraya, Parasiprakasa, 1. 3-4 

Conversion of a Saka date to Hijri date 

Now the method of calculating the Hijri year ,( sanna) 
and the month from a given date in the Saka era: 

Reduce the Saka (year) by 1500, multiply it by 12 
and add the months from Caitra. (The result is the 
number of solar months after Saka 1500). 

Take this number separately, add 23 and multiply 
by 2. This, when reduced by its 900th part and 
divided by 65, gives the intercalary months. (3) 

Add these intercalary months to the above (number 
of solar months). Divide the sum by 12. The remain¬ 
der is (the number of the months as counted from 
Muharram. The quotient increased by 986 gives the 
Hijri year. (4) 

Its illustration: The Saka year 1565, reduced by 1500, 
becomes 65. This, multiplied by 12, becomes 780. 
The current month Sravana beginning with the bright 
fortnight is the fifth month from Caitra beginning with 
the bright fortnight. Adding this (i.e. 5), we get 785 
(i.e. solar months after Saka 1500). 


1 The Hijri era commenced on V.S. 679 (expired) Sravana sukla 

2 (i.e., Friday, 16 July 622 A.D.), and the years are lunar, inter¬ 
calation being prohibited by the Quran. Therefore, in order to 
convert a Vikrama date into Hijri one, Pheru first transforms the 
solar years in the Vikrama era into lunar years by adding the inter¬ 
calary months from the beginning of the Vikrama era. From this 
sum he subtracts the difference between the commencement of the 
two eras (expressed in lunar years) to obtain the Hijri date. The 
reverse process yields the Vikrama date corresponding to a given 
Hijri date. 

In the second operation 679 years 4 months and 2 days should be 
added to get the correct result. 


Take this number separately and add 23 to it. It 
becomes 808. When multiplied by 2, it becomes 1616. 
When its 900th part is subtracted from it, it becomes 
1615. Dividing it by 65, we get 24 intercalary months. 
The above number (i.e. 785), increased by the inter¬ 
calary months, gives 809 (i.e. lunar months after Saka 
1500). 

When divided by 12, the remainder is (the number 
of the Islamic) month as counted from Muharram (i.e. 
Jamada’l awwal, the fifth month). The quotient 
67, increased by 986, becomes the current Hijri year 
1053. (SRS) 

7. 13. 3. srq qvftqff r^q-sii+qiq-diHlqiq;— 

q^q)f«qwif-'TOlsuTwciHu v n 
qqt 'qq’fqro: Fq-%r5rnf’-qpr- 
qql'SS^Tff’-vI^Tfiiq Idfa^M: I 
'fRTqT’qTOP qylqTq 

'gwroq’-qqrfr q q qpp: i i h i i 

•O \3 >3 

TO-qtqTirTqpT 

qqm q qs r: (1053) 'qqfqprf’ (986) |tqr qrq: 67. ‘spf’ 
(12} fqeql qiq: 804. tppfcTfqqqqrqqiq: 5 i 

qq qqq qrqq 809. (23) qq qrq 832. ftfqro- 

*nqq 1664. qq: TO-%rsnFf’ (900) qptqq qrqq 1665. 

(67) qqqqfsrRTq: 24. arfirq w'ImR ft# qrqq 785. 
SK^nroq <?i®yq 65, ffpt 5. qq qqi^qqqpr: q»qq: qqqrf?: 
srprot qro: i qssrqsq 1500 qqqqq qiqt qqqrq qtqi: 1565. 

(Malajit Vedahgaraya, Parasiprakasa, 1. 4-5) 


Conversion of a Hijri date to Saka date 

Now the method of calculating the Saka year and 
month of the Hindus from the Hijri date: 

Reduce the Hijri year by 986, multiply it by 12 and 
add the months from Muharram. (The result is the 
number of lunar months after A.H. 986.) 

Take this number separately, add 23 and multiply 
by 2. This, when increased by its 900th part and 
divided by 67, gives the intercalary months. 

Subtract the intercalary months (from the lunar 
mouths obtained above) and divide by 12. The re¬ 
mainder is the (number of the desired month as counted 
from Caitra. The quotient increased by 1500 gives the 
Saka year. (4-5) 

Its illustration: The current Hijri year 1053, reduced 
by 986, becomes 67. When multiplied by 12, it becomes 
804. The current month Jamada’l awwal is the fifth 
from Muharram. Adding this (i.e. 5th month), we 
get 809 (i.e. lunar months after A.H. 986). 
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Write this number separately and add 23 to it. It 
becomes 832. Multiply it by 2. It becomes 1664. By 
adding its 900th part, it becomes 1665. This, divided 
by 67, gives 24 intercalary months. Subtract the 
intercalary months from the above number (i.e. the 
lunar months). It becomes 785 (i.e. solar months after 
A.H. 986). 

Divide it by 12. The quotient is 65 and the remainder 
5. Therefore, the month is Sravan.a beginning with the 
bright fortnight, which is the fifth month as counted from 
Caitra beginning with the bright fortnight. The 
quotient increased by 1500 gives the present Saka 1565. 
(The date corresponds to A.D. 1643.) 

(The above two rules are basically the same as given 
by Pheru. But instead of computing intercalary 
months for thewhole period in the Saks era or Hijriera, 
Vedangaraya adopts Saka 1500=A.H. 986 as the gauge 
year (since these two years commence at the same time, 
and makes calculations for the remaining period.) (SRS) 


iu i H FW 

7. 14. 1. 


^MlrR'd STFft Vdl dT% I 

rP? farSTR TTtfUr SPd*? dfe HunidR II 3 II 

3|t>dt|U||pv tfVd 11 R 11 

(VM, Br. Sam., 58.1-2) 


Linear measures 

The smallest particle of dust that comes to sight, 
when the Sun passes through the interstice of a window, 
is to be understood as an atom. This is the smallest 
unit of all measurements. (1) 


An atom, a dust particle, a tip of the hair, a nit, a 
louse, a barley corn and a digit are in order eight times 
bigger than the preceding measure. One digit becoms 
an integer. 1 (2). (M.R. Bhat) 


7. 14. 2. ytdfr^fhdtn^TCcft d' 

^ drfd fPT¥(T 

arfaifq tTHRS^<*ffRTT 11 3 11 



faafafipnr dry: dyyrf 

II ^ II 


1 The result may be tabulated as follows : 


8 atoms 
8 dust particles 
8 tips of hair 
8 nits 
8 lice 

8 barley grains 


= 1 dust particle. 

= 1 tip of hair. 

= 1 nit. 

= 1 louse. 

= 1 barley grain. 

= 1 digit. 


dPddfar *n=d: I 

tf^rfssPRRcg’dWd^t:’ II 3 II 

(Vatesvara, VSi., 1.7.1-3) 

Eight anus or minute particles (of dust) seen in a beam 
of sunlight (entering through an aperture) in the interior 
of a house, make one kacagra (or balagra) ; eight of them 
make one liksa ; and eight of them are said to make one 
yuka. Eight yukas make one yava ; eight of them make 
one angula (finger-breadth or digit); twelve ahgulas 
make one vitas ti ; two vitastis make one kara (hand or 
cubit); four karas make one nr (nara , man’s height) . 1000 
nr are said to make one krosa', 8 of them make on e yojana', 
and 1,24,74,72,05,76,000 of them, say the learned, 
make (the circumference of the circle of the sky. 

(1-3). (KSS) 

7. 1 4. 3. il'lddl^dd^mr d'td^cR’dT'd: d>y: I 

rf T^ld t’dftS^pf NtxJWt <*l3yM t-ddH 11 

(Sankara Varman, Sad.ratnamS.la, 2.11) 

Linear measures 

1 yojana 
1 danda 
1 hasta 
1 angula 

7. 15. 1. RFT ffd: SRd STradr: I 

shift gify%f% 11 3 ° n 

(Sankara Varman, Sadratnamala, 2.10) 


8000 dandas 
4 hastas 
24 angulas 
60 vyahgulas 


Volume measures 

4 kudubas 
4 prasthas 
4 adhakas 
4 dronas 
4 vahas 


1 prastha 
1 adhaka 
1 drona 
1 vaha 

1 kharika—one cubic hasta 


1 Linear measures 
8 anus 
8 kacagras 
8 likfas 
8 yukas 
8 yavas 
12 angulas 
2 vitastis 
4 karas 
1000 n r 

8 krosas 

1,24,74,72,05,76,000 yojanas 


1 kacagra 
1 likfS 
1 yuka 
1 yava 

1 angula (digit) 
1 vitasti 
1 kara (cubit) 

1 n r 
1 krosa 
1 yojana 
1 circle of sky 
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7. 16. 1. d^RfUT: Mvlllddtfcfa: 

+#fs?tr RTTrs'dPmM’mff: I 

tr^tj 

f|, h=Hlfddtid 3fwT: II ^ 11 
(Sankara Varman, Sadratnamala, 2.12) 


Weight measures 


1 tula == 

400 palas 

1 pala = 

4 karsas 

1 karsa — 

16 mas as 

1 masa = 

5 guitjas 

1 gunja = 

2 yavas 

1 malla = 

3 gunjas 

<»wir<fa?nn: 


7. 17. 1. fq+<Hldi +>711 ’T^TT 
dfaawr Titsrrfsr: bf 

adfeddi ¥TPT 'd' oA id 
iToft gl45N #119=; 


(Su. Si., 1.28) 


Measures of angles 


Sixty seconds ( vikala ) make a minute (kala) ; sixty of 
these a degree ( bhaga ); of thirty of the latter is composed 
a Sign (rasi); twelve of these are revolutions ( bhagana ). 
(28). (Burgess) 

7. 17. 2. sramr f| tRqn 



TTfw: 71 ‘Hldfad’ffoff 11 3 


II 


(Sankara Varman, Sadratnamala, 2.4) 


60 pratatpards = 

60 tatpards = 

60 viliptikas — 

60 liptikds = 

30 lavas = 

12 rails — 


1 tatpard 

1 viliptikd (vilipta or vikala) 
1 liptikd (lipta or kala ) 

1 lava (or bhaga) 

1 rasi 

1 celestial circle 


7. 17. 3. dm fad# *1 Tlftl: dSfSI^FfRi: I 

<|d fflHdfaduUdii: 5171 f%5F5^ H="d ^ 11 * 11 

(Sankara Varman, Sadratnamala, 2.4) 

27 asterismal segments = 1 sidereal circle 
1 Sign == 2J sidereal segments 

1 Sign = (2| X 60 = ) 135 sidereal 

nadikd segments 

7.17.4. 3^- f# W#SeTT Bid# RlTffdTff <l5ra> tn: I 

31511: txiitasN' Pi ’Hi 4 q,vdl: td+^-Hd, 11 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 3.14) 


(The linear measures of) the Signs are to be known 
to be small in small orbits and large in large orbits; so 
also are (the linear measures of) the degrees, minutes, 


etc. The circular division is however, the same in the 
orbits of the various planets. 1 (14). (KSS) 

stn: (i)—Tfen t?*; *mmf: 3*3*;'; srrc: 3° **' 

7. 18. 1. *ff% B% 97% Elfin 131% 51% 

^lil l+^l 5dl+ Ph«l I 

mPp fdr fn dr fad 

ft 5n ^ w m 9 ;'s nTTnavtu: 113 ^ 11 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 1.12) 

R sine tables (1)—No. 24; R=3438’; arc=3°45' 

225, 224, 222, 219, 215, 210, 205, 199, 191, 183, 
174, 164, 154, 143, 131, 119, 106, 93, 79, 65, 
51, 37, 22 and 7— : these are the R sine-differences 
(at intervals of 225 minutes of arc) in terms of 
minutes of arc. 2 (12). (KSS) 

7. 18. 2. d>HIEMldl: '¥KH=Tdi$dY 

‘d-flfew?!:’ ‘jlaMVddTT:’ I 
‘<sM«-ddMI:’ '5R517JT51 %t:’ 

cn e\ 

‘5I^|^5t’ ‘fftddT'Wffd:’ II 3 II 

'fad'%■I 


1 The non-equality of the linear measures of the circular divisions 
in the orbits of the various planets implies that although the planets 
have equal linear velocity, their angular velocities are different. 

2 R sines and R sine-differences at the intervals of 225' or 
3° 45' 


No. 

Aryabhata I’s values Modern values 

Arc R sines R sine-differences R sines R sine-differencs 

1. 

225' 

225' 

225' 

224'.856 

224'.856 

2. 

450' 

449' 

224' 

448'. 749 

223'.893 

3. 

675' 

67T 

222' 

670'.720 

22T.971 

4. 

<£> 

O 

o 

890' 

219' 

889'.820 

219'.100 

5. 

1125' 

1105' 

215' 

1105'. 109 

215 '.289 

6. 

1350' 

1315' 

210' 

1315'.666 

210'.557 

7. 

1575' 

1520' 

205' 

1520'.589 

204'.923 

8. 

1800' 

1719' 

199' 

1719'.000 

198'.411 

9. 

2025' 

1910' 

191' 

1910'.050 

19T.050 

10. 

2250' 

2093' 

183' 

2092'.922 

182'.872 

11. 

2475' 

2267' 

174' 

2266'.831 

173'.909 

12. 

2700' 

2431' 

164' 

243T.033 

164'.202 

13. 

2925' 

2585' 

154' 

2584'.825 

153'.792 

14. 

3150' 

2728' 

143' 

2727'.549 

142'.724 

15. 

3375' 

2859' 

13T 

2858'.592 

13T.043 

16. 

3600' 

2978' 

119' 

2977'.395 

118'.803 

17. 

3825' 

3084' 

106' 

3083'.448 

106'.053 

18. 

4050' 

3177' 

93' 

3176'.298 

92'.850 

19. 

4275' 

3256' 

79' 

3255'.546 

79'.248 

20. 

4500' 

332 T 

65' 

3320'.853 

65'.307 

21. 

4725' 

3372' 

51' 

337T.940 

5T.087 

22. 

4950' 

3409' 

37' 

3408'.588 

36'.648 

23. 

5175' 

3431' 

22' 

3430'.639 

22'.051 

24. 

5400' 

3438' 

7' 

3438'.000 

7'.361 


Similar values are given also in ABh. II. 3.4-8, Maha., 3.1-8; 
Bhaskara II, SiJSi., 1.2.2-6 etc. 
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7. 18. 5 


'K 

‘siVII^+iWIHryail^:’ Jff: II R II 

, !(Ki 0 «iv'ufY ‘ffpwfclff’- 
fffff'fawTy *oi ^-«i :’ I 


‘gwrniT’smT’ ^dlfedi: n 3 n 


‘^nr^rr:’ ‘fwf^r^r: i 
‘f^arraT'-sT^«iir®yy'fJT:' ii v n 

(Lalla, SiDhVf., 2.1-4) 


R sines 

225, 449, 671, 890, 1105, 1315, 1520, 1719, 1910, 
2093, 2267, 2431, 2585, 2728, 2859, 2978, 3084, 3177, 
3256, 3321, 3372, 3409, 3431 and 3438 minutes are, 
respectively, the R sines (or jyas of arcs of 225', 450', 
675 ', etc.) as given by Aryabhata. (1-4). (BC) 


7. 18. 3. 


'h=iiPh^Y 

‘SMprm’ ‘g'qfFSff:’ I 

‘^r^PTr’ 

( <mfVMnw r 

<|H<|!lir:’ ‘wnnnl^VI^^:’ I 

‘srafssrPm’'stsq^pjwi’- 



, gd|!|MlfefsH(nvt')^HI ,;: tra': 
crtt ‘i 



‘H^II^'HMVMI^TfT'- 

Tw4<?t’ ‘^F^TTfstJ^r:’ I 

^Tt ■q-^rviRd+l- 

ddipT 11 ^ II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 2. 5-8) 


R versed Sines 

7 29, 66, 117, 182, 261, 354,460, 579, 710, 853, 1007, 
1171, 1345, 1528, 1719, 1918, 2123, 2333, 2548, 2767, 
2989, 3213 and 3438 minutes are, respectively, the R 
versed sines (or utkramajyds of 225', 450 , etc.). 

It is said that 3438, the R sine (jyd) of an arc of 90°, 
is also the radius of the circle whose circumference is 
360° or 21600'. (5-8). (BG) 


7. 18. 4. 


TrfHrra%f^5tTT^ II 33 II 





II 3V II 

(Nila., Golasara, 3. 13b-14) 


The tabular R sines by computation 

To get the R sines successively previous to the one 
already found, multiply this R sine by twice the very 
last difference, and divide by the radius. The result 
plus the difference (using which this R sine has been 
found) is the difference to be subtracted from this R 
sine to get the next previous R sine. 1 

14b. The R sine of any desired arc in excess or 
defect (of a given arc for which the tabular R sine is 
given) can be found by using the hypotenuse, the base, 
the perpendicular etc., (in the manner mentioned 
already). 2 (13b-14a). (KVS) 


7. 18. 5. ssrrcntj fwr ^ cravff i 

ci4-«i ^ wnrrm^;, «no'ti'tisr 11 3 11 

3iNi&kifcfcq T Tfysr: qrtssr fw^rrcw^T i 
<i$ky*yr si oyidiyudd awi^ 11 ^ 11 


zm: +ird4wr:, ^uff 

+)dyvi stTRTT# dd*d*fT: ffi’jrfff II =: II 

■ ff* I 

CNila.. Golasara, 3.6-9a) 


R Sines by the graphical method 

In a circle, making the radius the base (of a triangle) 
and the other two sides equal to it, and dropping a 


1 The very last difference is supposed to be known, this being the 
difference between the radius and the penultimate R sine, which 
itself is the R cosine of the first R sine, which is again taken equal 
to the corresponding arc. For example, if there are 24 R sines in 
the quadrant, and if minutes of arc are taken a s units, the radius is 
3438 and is the 24th R sine. The 23rd i ? , vf34 38 *-225*=3430.6 
and the last difference is 7.4. Twice this is 14.8. The difference 
between the 23rd and the 22nd is 3431x14.8+3438+7.4=22. 
Subtracting 22 from 3431, tne 22nd is 3409. The difference between 
the 22nd and the 21st is 3409 X 14.8 + 3438+22=37. The 21st is 
3409—37=3372. The difference between the 21st and 20th is 
qq-tq ^ 1 zL o-^4. ^7=51. The 29th is 3373—•51=3321. And 


2 This is for ensuring accuracy. Otherwise, interpolation by the 
differences would suffice. The formula is: R sir^ ( _ ) 

R sin 0. Cos oc + R Cos 6. Sin cc = R Sin 0 ^1 —- ) - 

R cos 6 where oc is in radians, and sufficiently small. It is this 
formula that is the basis for the instruction in verses 13b-14a. 
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perpendicular from the intersection of the two sides, 
(viz., the vertex), the two segments of the base (thus 
formed) are each equal to half the side, (i.e., the 
radius). (6) 

The segment itself is (thus seen to be) the R sine of the 
remaining arc of the quadrant. Therefore, R sine one 
rasi, i.e., 30°, is half of the radius. (7) 

The R cosine related to it is the perpendicular, (which 
is thus the R sine of 60°). The hypotenuse of (the 
triangle having for its sides) the two half-chords, is the 
radius. The radius minus R cosine is the arrow, (i.e., 
R versine), referring to the Rsine. Then, from the hy¬ 
potenuse of these two, (viz., the R sine and R versine), 
R sines (15°, 74°) etc. should be found by the repeated 
working in the circle. (S^a). 1 (KVS) 


7. 18. 6. ^IWT ’nr tiTtwiiPl ^ I 

T*TRT II II 

=qnr =qTsfrssft ^tYiMYrfy i 
oftrRt, snrsffrqtr s^ifcni ftn imin 
fq^cr WW ddc'h'TTft' =? I 

4ft: II II 

fYvT I 

q^rRrsftssr: ’sprr^fr tiiftfi i i 11 


^TTryq, fjyfUYfa I HiH I fT ; II 

jbwrm < Pi ‘fasrrc’ 

sntJ^qK ^r«ldK'41 b iyH'I: fcRT fq^wiPtH- 
FlTyr sfrstPTTT'Ttfcl tfttt aFURRRT: llV^ll 
‘Yfa:’ ‘!F#OT:’ tylPtH^’ 

arraWM'l^ tifuMKMlfcdy'dT: fWT fa^cqiPtH- 
fmg f' Rivf 11 

(Madhava, Q, by Sankara in his com. in 
verse on Nilakantha’s Tantrasangraha, 2.10-15) 


* n«<T t fe n: ddUlfeHfMIT: 

‘spst RTR «ir<®5Rt’ ‘ffBTf^foTUFT:’ I 
‘cFufr «rnr: ^nff <: Rwi ftfe stfrY inn 

‘fatrutfRwt ruY i 

'tfTIfrd TOftsq’ 'ffyl T’Tspft^Fmil 

'ipr ftw® dic5y*i’ ‘trrrj rtt:’ i 

YfysTt:’ Yfair:’ m II 


1 For the rationale and graphical proof, see Golasara: KVS, p. 16. 


'fppsft tnuft fat' 'tfapTW I 

fa# TI# r^ l ^ RY ‘to: Rfa fa^:’ II * II 

faMM# tuft ##’ ‘fa 4# trrfw *Rft’ I 

‘tt# ytt’ mu 

‘fitTt tf^T RiqMYT:’ ‘^Kft nPl'Ji'i»Pr:’ I 
‘<t> ri IUII<t <i mi q veil’ ‘ttt fqstqvqvD ^TR: mil 

ddHlfa'MI'dUxTT R?[URT RTOqlfadl: II « II 
(Madhava, Q,by Nilakantha in his Com. on ABh, I, 2.12) 

Method for accurate R sines correct to 9 places 
of decimals 

Multiply the arc and the resulting products by the 
square of the arc and divide the results, in order, 
by the product of the square of even numbers increased 
by the numbers and the square of the radius. The arc 
and the results obtained from the above are placed one 
below the other and are subtracted systematically one 
from its above, to obtain the R sines represented by the 
expressions vidvan etc. (440-41) 

Multiply the unit (i.e. the radius) and the resultant 
products by the square of the arc and divide the results 
by the product of the square of even numbers decreased 
by the numbers and the square of the radius. Place 
the results one below the other and subtract one from 
the above, for getting the Sara (i.e. R R cos0), 
represented by the expressions stenastri etc. 1 (442-44) 

Use of ‘ vidvan ’ etc. to derive any chosen sine or 
versine 

Place the expressions O' 0" 44" ', O’ 33" 6", 16’ 5* 
41"', 273' 57* 47*', and 2220' 39* 40'" from below 
upwards. Multiply the lowest by the square of the 
chosen arc and divide by R 2 (i.e. 2,91,60,000). Sub¬ 
tract the quotient from the expression just above. 
Continue this operation through all the expressions 
above. The remainder got at the last operation is to be 
multiplied by the cube of the chosen arc and divided 
by R 3 (i.e. 1,57,46,40,00,000). Subtract the quotient 
from the chosen arc to get its R sine. (437) 

Place the expressions 0' 0" 6,, 0 5' 12 , 3 9 37 , 
71' 43" 24", 872' 3" 5"', and 4241' 9* 0*' from below 


i For an elucidation in modern terms, see A.K. Bag, ‘Madhava’s 
sine and cosine series’, IJHS, 11 (1976) 54-57; T. A. Sarasvati 
Amma, Geometry in Anc. and Med. India, pp. 165-71. 
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upwards. Multiply the lowest by the square of the 
chosen arc and divide bv R 2 . Continue the operation 
through all the expressions above. The last quotient 
will be the versed sine of the chosen arc. (438). (For 
the results see footnote below) . 1 (438). (KVS) 


7. 18. 7. qTdwWt: 

foinrP rgft WfrT i 

q# t^ld 

(Bhaskara II, Si Si. 1.2.16) 


Rectification of the next R sine difference 

The difference of the previous and the following R 
sine differences being multiplied by the remaining 
degrees and divided by 20, the result is subtracted from 
the arithmetic mean of the two aforesaid differences, 
to obtain the rectified R sine difference. 2 (16). (AS) 


1 R sines of Madhava derived by the above method 


No. 

Arc 


R Sine 


1 . 

225' 

224' 

50" 

22 " ' 

2 . 

450' 

448' 

42" 

58" 

3. 

675' 

670' 

40" 

11 " ' 

4. 

900' 

889' 

45" 

15" 

5. 

1125' 

1105' 

1 " 

39" 

6 . 

1350' 

1315' 

34" 

7" 

7. 

1575' 

1520' 

28" 

35" 

8 . 

1800' 

1718' 

52" 

24" 

9. 

2025' 

1909' 

54" 

35" 

10 . 

2250' 

2092' 

46" 

3" ' 

11 . 

2475' 

2266' 

39" 

50" 

12 . 

2700' 

2430' 

51" 

15 / 

13. 

2925' 

2584' 

38" 

6 " 

14. 

3150' 

2727' 

20 " 

52" 

15. 

3375' 

2858' 

22 " 

55" 

10 . 

3600' 

2977' 

10 " 

34" 

17. 

3825' 

3083' 

13" 

17" 

18. 

4050' 

3176' 

3" 

50" 

19. 

4275' 

3235' 

18" 

22 " 

20 . 

4500' 

3320' 

36" 

30" 

21 . 

4725' 

3371' 

41" 

29" 

22 . 

4950' 

3408' 

20 " 

11 " 

23. 

5175' 

3430' 

23" 

11 " 

24. 

5400' 

3437' 

44" 

48" 


R sine in decimal 

Modern value 

.06540 

.06540 

.13053 

.13053 

.19509 

.19509 

.25882 

.25882 

.32144 

.32144 

•38268 

.38268 

.44229 

.44228 

.50000 

.50000 

.55557 

.55558 

.60876 

.60876 

.65934 

.65934 

.70711 

.70711 

.75184 

.75184 

.79335 

.79335 

.83147 

.83146 

.86603 

.86603 

.89687 

.89688 

.92388 

.92388 

.94693 

.94692 

.96593 

.96593 

.98079 

.98079 

.99144 

.99144 

.99785 

.99785 

1.00000 

1.00000 


R sines in decimal and their modern values have been added 
for the sake of comparison and have been taken from A.K. Bag, 
Mathematics in ancient and medieval India, Varanasi-Delhi, 1979, 
pp. 247-50. 

2 This is a formula for interpolation which agrees with what is 
called the ‘quadratic interpolation’ given by Ball in his Spherical 
Astronomy, p. 18, in the form: 


y = yo + — (yl—yo) + 


x (x — h) 


h. 2h 2 

For a detailed treatment, see Si Si:AS, pp. 115-18 


. (y2 - 2yl +yo). 


iWUdK-dW: 

7. 18. 8. ^Id^Pddld I 

RWT fdWTFci ^FTcf ^TT: II % II 

(Bhaskara I, MBk., 8.6) 

Arc from a given R sine 

From the given R sine subtract in serial order (as 
many tabulated R sine-differences as possible): multiply 
the number of the Rsine-differences subtracted by 225. 
Then multiply the residue (of the given R sine) by 225 
and divide by the current R sine-difference. Add this 
result to the previous one. Thus is obtained the arc 
(corresponding to the given R sine in terms of minutes). 

(6). (KSS) 


StTMT 

7. 18. 9. ?PT -jiliyWtfd f?m:, *TtT: ?prT 

Pd^vf WtW dddd'FpTpOTTC: I ^ ff 'H^WlPd^l- 

choMHtil vdldltel'Jdl-^cMI^'d I 3Rft dlddT <aP^d Tfoft 
^ITTET d*mr<8l , «f ST'rfd dlddr deft RjT 

ddd 'TT d rT vriliyRfd: I 3Teff d|=|-'”llHd,e9*iisy'«Hld Wqfa 

cTFrar ttq qr<r& i? g fr5?: i -dimsios'd ir srsnrRTtr 

R d,oi|4f©t 'diad I 3me-etct c t <a g sd t PTdi%enT 1 

( Survadeva-vaivan, com. on ABh., 2.11: ed. KVS, p. 50) 


Reason to restrict the number of R sines to 24 

Now, why should there a be rule that the number of 
R sines (in a quadrant) be restricted to 24, when the 
quadrant of a circle can be divided into any number 
of segments. 


To state the reason: Here the R sine segments are 
designed as the basis of sine, cosine and hypotenuse. 
Hence, only that division would be useful according to 
which the segment and R sines are equal in length, for, 
if less, the R sine would be proportionally less. Hence 
the quadrant should be divided in such a manner that 
the first R sine and the corresponding arc are exactly 
equal. When the number of segments in a quadrant 
is 24, the first R sine is equal to the first arc. Hence 
division into segments has been restricted to the said 
number (of 24). (KVS) 

5 in: (^)—w stmnsr: <n<>; rw 
7 . is. io. qfci5Rra7PTpTttfeit?nw t? f i 

dP^ivn^Kd'SF d4Md><FT II 3 II 


ozmrra^r f ipTFT i 

sFTtW TPPTf: 'K ^TT: FT: IRII 
gTqpKp& I snrfiPFT ■RFT TfFT WPI^tld I 

cRTKtSp^PFTr FTR ST3T d^HN«INpl«^FI I 

‘ f¥TO5T: II * II 
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s^diyifejjuftnr ^im^i i 
HfLuU IT ST spTift tPIT ST^TTSHRNFr 11 x 11 

•o ° 

?nT^:^Tfir«iin' | ] > u in;My(dr^H [«< *n1^r: ^rf^rr: i 

to? wet faster yffcdRPr ftr^rr: 11 % 11 


fl-ti ' R M^liJTcf Mo-mtd+ : M^I=bMdl ! H i 

fa qi^ fiufgrer NdM=Hiiii^"'Cr: ii « ii 

ydyyldiU+l^T r^iPds?W4 > m dR vTsrt i 

«\ ^ 

r^PTS II s II 


T kcnfe TTST i^FffSSPlIcf ^ S+Hfa+rcft I 
STK9T <Tfs5|faT qqf*rf%qsfq f%^TT: II 5. II 
^«K«H<l+r -l’H'4'Wi : I 

^rrfWT fwr if nidW<l#IMtft fa^HT: II <1° II 





q^T otpFnJW T5^r ddtt^l: T*T: II 11 II 


qvPTtS^ oii+l^d TS^T ?>ai-H sfa I 

\3 

ftTfetrST^SW^TT: fsispH^ 4TST II 1R II 

ira f^rn^ra fasra; i 


n 13 n 


.i 

. . . . ?aiTU|t>dl | JNAIHH=l'byH!inilRsiyf : 111*11 



S 3 


S'-rKMMd'W't.' 


: ^ffy^rr: h O^ds i 

o o ^ 

q^?r %% *hHlN«Tt: II 1*. II 


(Varaha, PS, 4.1-15) 


R sines (2)—No. 24; R==120; arc=3° 45' 

Take the circumference as measured in 360 units, 
square it, take the tenth part of the square, and find 
its square-root. The result is the diameter of the circle 
in the units taken. We assume the diameter to be 4°, 
i.e. 240', and hereunder give the tabular sines of angles 
for 3° 45' interval. (1) 

The square of the radius, (i.e., 14,400) is calleddhruva- 
karani, (literally, ‘the fixed irrational’). The fourth 
part of it, (i.e., 3600) is the karani (irrational) related to 
the first sign, or 30°. Dhruva-karani minus the karani of 
Mesa, (i.e., 14,400—3600=10,800) is the karani of two 
Signs, or 60°. The square root of a karani is the tabular 
sine. (2) 

The other tabular sines, (i.e., sine 3° 45', sine 7° 30' 
etc. other than the 4 mentioned, total 24), are formed 
successively in the following manner: Let the angle or 
arc for which the sine is required be 0: 

I. Sin 2 0=i [sin 2 20+{12O—sin (90°—20)} 2 ] 

II. Sin 2 0=6O X {120'—sin(90°—20)}, where the sines 
are in minutes etc. Of the 24 sines, the karani of the 
nth sine=14,400—the karani of the (24—n)th sine. 
7200 is the karani of one and a half Signs, (i.e. 45 ). (3-5) 


The other sines are the following: In the first sign, 
the minutes parts are successively: 7, 15, 20+3, 20+11, 
20+18, 5X9, 50+3, and 60. The seconds respectively 
are: 50+1, 5X8, 25, 4, 30+4, 56, 5 and 0. 1 (6-7) 

Of the sines in the second Sign the minutes parts 
taking the increments in the current Sign above, are 
successively; 6, 13, 20—1, 3X8, 30+0, 30+5, 30+9, 
and 30+13. The respective seconds are: 40, 3, 7, 
50 + 1, 13, 12, 60—14, and 60—5. 2 (8-9) 

Of the sine increments given in the third Sign, above 
the second, the minutes are: 3, 6, 9, 10+2, 10+3, 
10+5, 10+5, and 10+6. The respective seconds are: 
60—18, 60 — 3, 60—18, 0, 50 — 3, 4, 50—1, and 
5. 3 (10-11) 

Of the intervals, the minute parts are, in the first Sign, 
7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7,6; in the second Sign, 6,6,6,5,5,4,4,4; 
and in the third Sign 3, 3, 2, 2, 1, 1, 0, 0. The seconds 
in the first Sign are, 50+1, 50—1, 50—5, 50—11, 30, 
22, 9, (and here is a break resulting in the loss of the 4th 
foot of the 13th verse, and the first two feet with 4 matras 
of the 3rd foot. From the values of the sines we can 
compute that the seconds in the 8th interval must be 
55, which must have been given in the missing part. 
By examining the remaining part we can construct 
the meaning of this verse thus: 

“The seconds of the intervals in the second Sign are, 
respectively: 10 X (4, 2, 0, 4, 2, 5, 3, 0)+ (0, 3, 4, 4, 2, 
9, 4, 9), added each to each”. 

The seconds of the intervals in the third Sign, are 
3X14, 3X5, 3X15, 3X6, 5X8+7, 17, 9X5, and 16 
(12-15). 4 (TSK) 


1 Thus we have for the first sign— 

Sine no:l 2 345 6 7 8 

Arc or 

angle: 3° 45' 7°30' 11° 15' 15° O' 18° 45' 22° 30' 26° 15' 30° 0' 
Sine : 7'51" 15'40" 23'25' 3T4" 38'34" 45'56" 53'5' 60'0' 
a Adding the minutes and seconds, and 60' for the end of the first 
Sign, the sines are: 

Sine No. : 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Arc or 

angle: 33°45' 37°30' 41° 15' 45°0' 48°45' 52°30' 56° 15' 60°0 
Sine : 66'40" 73 ' 3 " 79'7'84'51" 90'13" 95'12" 99'46" 103'55" 


3 Adding the given minutes and seconds to 103'55", the sine of 2 


Signs, we have: 
Sine No : 17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Arc or 

angle: 63° 45' 
Sine :. 107' 37" 

67° 30' 
110' 52" 

71° 15' 
113'37" 

75° 0' 
115' 55" 

78° 45' 
117' 42" 

82° 30' 
118' 59" 


23 24 

86° 15' 90° 0' 

119'44" 120'0" 

* For explanation and rationale, see PS:TSK, 4.12-15. 
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wjjt: ( 3 )—smntr: 3°°'; 'nr: i®° 

7. 18. 11. cPfmFFsqT fenr: 5TCJ$TT: I 

'MKifsniqf%9n? (a^Hi II RR II 

TFTf T- ♦< M ®sl+1 

■O "s c. -o 

Hr j Tni'-f4wr<-^5rBT-*ii6i<i: i 

dHm -facqT T? wrf%TT 

3ft=rr fFRfFTF#: wfmT: II II 
5T5pft TT*T: HpH+RT: I 

■O 

fTSPtft ^TtST^ WT sq^PffrfeTT: II R* 11 
(Deva, KR, 1.22-24) 

R Sines (3): No. 9; R =300'; arc=10° 

R Sine differences : 

The R sine-differences at the intervals of 10 degrees 
arei 52, 50, 48, 43, 37, 30, 22, 13 and 5 (minutes). (22) 


R sines 

52, 102, 150, 193, 230, 260, 282, 295, and 300 
(minutes): these are stated to be the nine R sines. ] 

To obtain the R sine of an arc, divide it into smaller 
arcs of 600 minutes each and add the R sine-differences 
corresponding to each of them. (23) 



R versed-sines (for R 300') 

5, 18, 40, 70, 107, 150, 198, 248 and 300 (minutes): 
these are the R versed-sines. (24). (KSS) 

stn: (*)—arraro: u°; w- 1®' 

7. 18. 12. 

qfw dm <«rr5T'F«Tt 

spur jpnfarfasft ortt: mu 

tsro^tn: 

^f=)!llfd: gwNTTfff 

■s 'a ^ 

w tnft t gr wr 

vr4i<s|q^4 rrf?T 11 ^ 11 

fM’iS'jUT: 

ar^lf^r: ffaw fTTTf^TT: *T- 
cf^d T 91T 9K9IT: I 
^HlMdf4><u|r. HI'filM^'-sii: 

II 3 II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr, 13.1-3) 


R Sines (4): No. 9; R=150 5 arc=10 

I have given the easier way of calculating the mean 
places of planets by the method called Pratyabdasuddhi 
or corrections given to the longitudes of planets at the 
end of the each year. Now, I shall explain how to 
calculate the true places of planets (more easily) by 
using' the Laghujya method. In this case, the R sine 


of arcs of 10° are used. It must be remembered that 
when the value of an arc corresponding to a given R 
sine is to be found, the multiplier must be 10°. (1). 

The Khandajyas and Pindajyas 

The R sines of the nine consecutive arcs, (each of 10 °, 
in a quadrant), are, respectively, 26, 25, 24, 21, 19, 
15, 11, 7 and 2. 


Now, I give the R sines of arcs of 10°, 20°, 30°, etc. 
upto 90°. They are, respectively, 26, 51, 75, 96, 115, 
130, 141, 148 and 150. 1 (2-3). (BC). 

^n: (*)—sqrora: V*3«;/t;o; ! *TT: 

7. 18. 13. Tft-^-snt-^rr-^f-wf-SSRTr: WIT II R II 

3m Tffdt fedWiMfl pgit wt m n 

ffsrfciT T*rr i 
3pprr Ttf SIT: 11 V 11 
W, 'ti'ldl, TTWtW: T-F-^TpfrWTcT WI; I 

(VK, 3. 2b-5) 

R Sines (5): No. 6; R=3438/80; arc=15° 

For every increase of 15° of arc form 0, we have the 
sine-segments 11, 10|, 9, 7, 4 and 1J in degrees. To 
find the sine of any arc, take as many sine segments as 
there are full 15° in the arc. Add to these the fraction 
of the sine-segment got from multiplying the sine- 
interval by the degrees left over, and dividing by 15. 
To find the arc of any sine, deduct from it as many 
sine segments as can be done and multiply the number 
by 15°. Add to this the degrees got by multiplying the 
sine left over by 15°, and dividing by the sine-segment 
next to the last full sine-segment taken. (2b-4a) 

The part of the arc falling into the quadrant 
containing the rasis 0 to 3, i.e. the first quadrant, is 
called bhuja. That falling into the quadrant contain¬ 
ing rasis 3+ to 6, i.e. the second quadrant, is called 
koti. That falling into the quadrant containing rasis 
6+ to 9, i.e. the third quadrant, is called bhuja. 
And that falling into the quadrant containing rasis 
9+ to 12, i.e., the fourth quadrant, is called koti. The 
rasis etc. of bhuja, deducted from 3 rasis is called 
koti; the rasis etc. of kofi deducted from 3 r is called 
bhuja. (4b-5). (TSK-KVS) 


(^)—anrra: 1R" 

WFTT-wrt: 

7. 18. 14. arg^TT <*wiuir:, +<«PPlPH.ft, WTfTTFra': I 
tnWTt, FTTfcPTTT: II R II 


1 See the notes, Si Dh V r -.BC„U. 243. 
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4TOFTT:, <4|fcd44i:, WiTOTOTO, I 
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•o 

HWTOipTOTT:, fcT- 

TsraTTRT:, 9tP*i*r j uVi$ o 94sir: I 


Rr^IRWRT ?mTVinin(KiHi: II II 

sa 

^urfrnJiT, 3r?rylM+4 lj ri T^rsmax^prr: i 
*4<44$W : ^kiMtrdV+<l> <44 u l'4TOT: 11 13 I' 
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o 

TiTfroronT, JurszfrtT^stpwr: i 
^TfsSTTOTT, <4+<lfayS 5 4*Ur: n 'W ii 
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4t^<mr, TTRprr, Tiwfr, 4T4 tt:, jprn u 

gjrf, 4’■4443 1, TOT, TOT, 4rf^4TO7T4: I 

fsrr, 4'TOl, sfTOW, <4TF44\?34T4+T, Rnjfa: 11 

99+41: ... II R^s-a II 


Sjr9W1»m-9>?1lt 

. . . falftaT: TsT, 9T,?3T, 44T, ??T: I 
3ffe,%^rT, 4?4?T,TO44^fl, fafWTOT: 11 

437-pfnT:, GT?3|icTeft, 4»PTO?t, 4'4$^>nT, P«149l i: I 
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TT4T:, ^TWFsa^ft, TOTHTOT: I 
<su^-i®44l, 3^5 ®-'ji v 
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-T4"4 I f=l RfTTOT, TOTOTWTOf, ’T'JTfTaT^Tf? I 
T444W :, ^mrSTTORT:, >T4c+7f3SrarTpTOTr: 11 
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?4^3RTOT,44<4f44'lf4,T4TOn9^R«iI^,1: ll^ll 
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fajRT: 


^rr: ii u 



<M E d ' *ire r, srfa*prt, 

5®snT5T 

«n<i'i52^ff, y-d’HH’Tvrf^rrT, i*i<.*n«rH'j»oo: i 

t, wwfswfsFrt, sfanrr^pffaT: ii 

S>^f^3TT, Haifa 1 

arfr^nfawr, wtm, T3PMiPH*wnfc i 

HH<Wp5RT, M u NqRl4i:, tt'oifawrHifH II II 

:, T^^T^farrfa, I 

Hkl l ^-HlpH ', HHHHHRTW, HHHHI^TT: 113=01 
qqgjR TT, fa?TfaWF?PT: IIHII 

HH OH« !', q^rrfa<mHHH,iH^HHH|«KmT: I 


.. . farsp^rr: 11 vo n 

SRW:, f^RT:, WTT: ^T ; . f^RT, faHT, T^PT: I 
M^g rrr, trt, hhhi^hI, fa^nrsT: 11 

^5T, H^rt?T:, d^RT, 3H<?M|U||: I 

f%5rfa,ffa5arw5r:, p*rr, ssrfsrr: ii 

TTRT : , fPRT, ^T: fl'RFTt, Mo-HVKl:, ^rfa^FTT: I 
HHHUlhH , 'TCrFT:, faST, HHHI^H :, f *RT: 11*311 

H ’ H Ptfa tgT, TR*RT 
Wn^Uft, HP^HHHlPT I 
S', fS^RT, 

’ ’'O' 

RT, TST, H«M^ft, S^RT: II VY || 


fasm, ftr < wn$fa : fa^fasn * 


.f3RTT | 

f: •tiRi'Til r=t e t><?ii: ^HS'7i'rty A l.' II 


^fa^T VKlTvpfr Ph+HI: I 
fa'rqi^ifa^fceHH- 

fa?t, farrawr ii k° ii 

HfadH3Hlfg sffaT: *RJRfrr: sfrforr: 3fTO I 

IJRR ST’MH'jflHHI OT: II V.3 II 
(Vatesvara, Vsi., 2.1.2-51) 


R sines (6): No. 96; R=3437' 44 "j arc 56' 15" 

The following are the minutes of the R sines: 56, 
112, 168, 224, 280, 336, 392, 448, 504, 559, 615, 670, 
725, 780, 835, 889, 943, 997, 1051, 1105, 1158, 1210, 
1263, 1315, 1367, 1418, 1469, 1520, 1570, 1620, 1669, 

1718, 1767, 1815, 1862, 1909, 1956, 2002, 2047, -2092, 

2137, 2180, 2224, 2266, 2308, 2350, 2390, 2430, 2470, 

2509, 2547, 2584, 2621, 2657, 2692, 2727, 2761, 2794,. 

2826, 2858, 2889, 2919, 2948, 2977, 3004, 3031, 3057, 

3083, 3107, 3131, 3154, 3176, 3197, 3217, 3236, 3255, 

3272, 3289, 3305, 3320, 3334, 3347, 3360, 3371, 3382, 

3391, 3400, 3408, 3415, 3421, 3426, 3430, 3433, 3435, 

3437. 


Of these R sines, the seconds are: 15, 29, 41, 50, 56, 
57, 53, 43, 25, 59, 25, 40, 45, 38, 18, 45, 58,55, 37, 1, 
08, 56, 25, 34, 21, 47, 49, 28, 43, 32, 55, 52, 21, 22, 

53, 54, 25, 24, 52, 46, 06, 53, 04, 39, 39, 01, 45, 51, 

18, 05, 12, 38, 22, 25, 44, 21, 13, 21, 45, 23,15, 20, 39, 
10, 53, 49, 55, 13, 41, 19, 06, 03, 09, 24, 47, 18, 57, 

43, 36, 36, 43, 56, 15, 41, 12, 49, 32, 20, 13, 11, 14, 

23, 36, 54, 17, 44. (2—27a) 


faw, H '^ w ^rr, ’Rrpt: «mi, fafwr: i 

JsllKlT:, JSTCT, ^5^ fern: 11 

otfanRT, HHHHST:, WF:, fpTTT, ^TSTtfa I 
ftPRT, fg^RT.ft WMpu i HW , II Y* || 


arfa::, Mo-^KKf, H*r- 

«(I u !I,P' 1>HI, ffat, I 

sp^TT, rtrt- 

Prdf'H ), srr), s^rssnfr, i^-tdi: 11 ^ 11 

H^fafaWT, Vd'ldT- 

sssrtfl, I 

TO5T, 

^T, P<^KI , ^TROfr, i«xl*d"r: 11 Yq II 
HH'SR T, ^scnp',faRFfr, SfpfRT:, £dl®OT: ... I 


R versed-sines at intervals of 56' 15* 

The following are the minutes of the R versed-sines : 
00, 01, 04, 07, 11, 16, 22, 29, 37, 45, 55, 66, 77, 89, 103, 
117, 132, 148, 164, 182, 200, 220, 240, 261, 283, 306, 
330, 354, 379, 405, 432, 460, 489, 518, 548, 579, 610, 
643, 676, 710, 745, 780, 816, 853, 890, 928, 967, 1006, 
1046, 1087, 1129, 1171, 1213, 1256, 1300, 1344, 1389, 

1435, 1481, 1527, 1574, 1622, 1670, 1718, 1767, 1817, 

1867, 1917, 1967, 2018, 2070, 2122, 2174, 2226, 2279, 

2332, 2386, 2439, 2493, 2547, 2602, 2657, 2711, 2767, 

2822, 2877, 2933, 2989, 3044, 3100, 3156, 3212, 3269, 

3325, 3381, and 3437. 

(Of these R versed-sines) the seconds are: 27, 50, 8, 21, 
30, 33, 31, 24, 12, 55, 32, 3, 29, 48, 1, 8, 8, 1, 47, 26, 57, 
20, 35, 41, 38, 25, 3, 31, 49, 55, 51, 34, 5, 24, 29, 21, 59, 
23, 31, 23, 0, 19, 22, 6, 32, 39, 26, 53, 59, 43, 5, 5, 40, 51, 
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38, 58, 52, 20, 19, 50, 51, 22, 23, 52, 49, 12, 1, 16, 55, 
57, 23, 10, 19, 48, 36, 43, 7, 49, 46, 59,26,6, 59, 4, 19, 
45, 19, 1, 51, 47,48,54, 3, 15,29, 44. 1 (27-49 a-b). 

(KSS) 


1 The above R sines and R versed-sines may be stated in the 
tabular form as follows : 


Serial No. 

Arc 

R sine 

R versed-sine 

1 . 

56' 15' 

56' 15' 

0' 27' 

2 . 

112' 30' 

112' 29' 

T 50' 

3. 

168' 45' 

168' 41' 

4' 08' 

4. 

225' 00' 

224' 50' 

7' 21' 

5. 

28T 15' 

280' 56' 

11' 30" 

6. 

337' 30' 

336' 57' 

16' 33' 

7. 

393' 45' 

392' 53' 

22' 31' 

8 . 

450' 00' 

448' 43' 

29' 24' 

9. 

506' 15' 

504' 25' 

37' 12' 

10. 

562' 30' 

559' 59’ . 

45' 55' 

11. 

618' 45' 

615' 25' 

55' 32' 

12. 

675' 00' 

670' 40' 

66' 03' 

13. 

731' 15' 

725' 45' 

77' 29' 

14. 

787' 30' 

780' 38' 

89' 48' 

15. 

843' 45' 

835' 18' 

103' or 

16. 

900' 00' 

889' 45' 

117' 08" 

17. 

956' 15' 

943' 58' 

132' 08' 

18. 

1012' 00' 

997' 55' 

148' or 

19. 

1068' 45' 

1051' 37' 

164' 47' 

20. 

1125' 00' 

1105' 01" 

182' 26' 

21. 

1181' 15' 

1158' 08' 

200' 57' 

22. 

1237' 30' 

1210' 56' 

220' 20' 

23. 

1293' 45' 

1263' 25' 

240' 35' 

24. 

1350' 00' 

1315' 34' 

261' 41' 

25. 

1406' 15' 

1367' 21' 

283' 38' 

26. 

1462' 30' 

1418' 47' 

306' 25' 

27. 

1518' 45' 

1469' 49' 

330' 03' 

28. 

1575' 00" 

1520' 28" 

354' 31' 

29. 

1631' 15' 

1570' 43' 

379' 49' 

30. 

1687' 30' 

1620' 32' 

405' 55' 

31. 

1743' 45' 

1669' 55' 

432' 51' 

32. 

1800' 00 ' 

1718' 52' 

460' 34' 

33. 

1856' 15' 

1767' 21' 

489' 05' 

34. 

1912' 30' 

1815' 22" 

518' 24' 

35. 

1968' 45' 

1862' 53' 

548' 29' 

36. 

2025' 00" 

1909' 54' 

579' 21' 

37. 

2081' 15' 

1956' 25' 

610' 59' 

38. 

2137' 30' 

2002' 24' 

643' 23' 

39. 

2193' 45' 

2047' 52' 

676' 31' 

40. 

2250' 00' 

2092' 46' 

710' 23' 

41. 

2306' 15" 

2137' 06' 

745' 00' 

42. 

2362' 30" 

2180' 53' 

780' 19' 

43. 

2418' 45' 

2224' 04' 

816' 22 ' 

44. 

2475' 00' 

2266' 39" 

853' 06" 

45. 

2531' 15' 

2308' 39' 

890' 32' 

46. 

2587’ 30' 

2350' or 

928' 39' 

47. 

2643' 45' 

2390' 45' 

967' 26' 

48. 

2700' 00' 

2430' 51' 

1006' 53' 

49. 

2756' 15' 

2470' 18' 

1046' 59' 

50. 

2812' 30" 

2509' 05' 

1087' 43" 

51. 

2868' 45' 

2547' 12' 

1129' 05' 

52. 

2925' 00' 

2584' 38" 

1171' 05' 

53. 

2981' 15' 

2621' 22 ' 

1213' 40' 

54. 

3037' 30" 

2657' 25" 

1256' 51' 

55. 

3093' 45' 

2692' 44' 

1300' 38' 

56. 

3150' 00 " 

2727' 21' 

1344' 58' 

57. 

3206' 15" 

2761' 13' 

1389' 52' 

58. 

3262' 30' 

2794' 21' 

1435' 20" 

59. 

3318' 45" 

2826' 45' 

1481' 19' 

60. 

3375' 00' 

2858' 23' 

1527' 50' 


Radius, Square of Radius and R sin 24° 

3437' 44* is the radius; and 1,18,18,047' 35* is the 
square of the radius; and 1398' 13" is the value of R sin 
24°- 1 (49b-50) 

Thus have been stated, in serial order, the ninety-six 
R sines (and R versed-sines) as obtained through mathe¬ 
matical computation, the equality of the first R sine and 
the elemental arc being taken as the basis of this 


computation. 2 (51). 

(KSS) 


Serial No. 

Arc 

R sine 

R versed-sine 

61. 

3431' 15' 

2889' 15' 

1574' 51' 

62. 

3487' 30' 

2919' 20' 

1622' 22 ' 

63. 

3543' 45' 

2948' 39' 

1670' 23" 

64. 

3600' 00' 

2977' 10' 

1718' 52" 

65. 

3656' 15' 

3004' 53" 

1767' 49' 

66 . 

3712' 30' 

3031' 49' 

1817' 12' 

67. 

3768' 45' 

3057' 55' 

1867' or 

68 . 

3825' 00' 

3083' 13" 

1917' 16' 

69. 

3881' 15' 

3107' 41" 

1967' 55' 

70. 

3937' 30" 

3131' 19' 

2018' 57' 

71. 

3993' 45' 

3154' 06" 

2070' 23' 

72. 

4050' 00' 

3176' 03" 

2122' 10' 

73. 

4106' 15' 

3197' 09" 

2174' 19" 

74. 

4162' 30' 

3217' 24' 

2226' 48' 

75. 

4218' 45' 

3236' 47' 

2279' 36" 

76. 

4275' 00' 

3255' 18' 

2332' 43' 

77. 

4331' 15' 

3272' 57' 

2386' 07' 

78. 

4387' 30' 

3289' 43' 

2439' 49' 

79. 

4443' 45' 

3305' 36' 

2493' 46' 

80. 

4500' 00' 

3320' 36' 

2547' 59' 

81. 

4556' 15' 

3334' 43" 

2602' 26' 

82. 

4612' 30' 

3347' 56' 

2657' 06" 

83. 

4668' 45' 

3360' 15' 

2711' 59' 

84. 

4725' 00' 

3371' 41' 

2767' 04" 

85. 

4781' 15' 

3382' 12" 

2822' 19' 

86 . 

4837' 30' 

3391' 49' 

2877' 45' 

87. 

4893' 45" 

3400' 32' 

2933' 19' 

88 . 

4950' 00" 

3408' 20' 

2989' 01' 

89. 

5006' 15" 

3415' 13" 

3044' 51' 

90. 

5062' 30' 

3412' 11' 

3100' 47' 

91. 

5118' 45" 

3426' 14' 

3156' 48' 

92. 

5175' 00' 

3430' 23' 

3212' 54" 

93. 

5231' 15' 

3433' 36' 

3269' 03' 

94. 

5287' 30' 

3435' 54" 

3325' 15' 

95. 

5343' 45' 

3437' 17" 

3381' 29' 

96. 

5400' 00" 

3437' 44" 

3437' 44' 

1 Assuming '7T = 3.1416, as 

stated by Aryabhata I, we have 

Radius = 

21600 

21600 3437 / 

44", correct 

27 r = 

6.2832 

to seconds 


/ 21600 

\ l / 21600 1 *" .. 


and (Radius) 

2= \ 2 IT , 

; =16.2832 J - 1181B047 a5 ’ C ° rreCt 


to seconds. 


The value of R sin 24° may be easily obtained from the above 
table of R sines by simple interpolation. 

2 For a detailed account of the development of the subject in 
India, see ‘Hindu Trigonometry’ by B.B. Datta and A.N. Singh, 
rev. by K.S. Shukla, IJHS 18 (1983) 39-108. 
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7. MEASURES OF TIME ETC. 


Thefollowing Table gives the essential details of the several Indian R sine Tables from early times to the 18th cent. 

No. 

Constructor of 

Table 

Radius 

chosen 

Interval 

taken 

Sexagesimal places 
calculated 

1 . 

Author of SuSi 1 

3438' 

225' 

1 (min. only) 

2 . 

Aryabhata I 2 3 * * * * 

3438' 

225' 

1 (same as in SuSi) 

3. 

Varahamihira 8 * 

120 

225' 

2 (min. and secs.) 

4. 

Brahmagupta (1 )* 

3270 

225' 

1 

5. 

(2)‘ 

150 

15° 

1 

6 . 

Deva 8 

300 

10 ° 

1 

7. 

Lalla (1)’ 

3438' 

225' 

1 (same as in A Bh.) 

8 . 

(2) 8 

150 

10 ° 

1 

9. 

Sumati* 

3438' 

1 ° 

1 

10 . 

Govindasvami 10 

3437' 44' 19'" 

225 

3 

11 . 

Vatesvara 11 

3437' 44' 

56' 15' 

2 

12 . 

Maiijula 12 13 

8 ° 8' 

30° 

2 (deg. and min.) 

13. 

Aryabhata II 18 

3438' 

225' 

1 

14. 

Sripati 14 

3415' 

225' 

1 

15. 

U day adi vakara 1 * 

12375859'" 

or 

3437' 44' 19'" 

225' 

1 (thirds only) 

16. 

Bhaskara II 1 * (1) 

3438' 

225' 

1 

17. 

(2) 

120 

10 ° 

1 

18. 

Brahmadeva 1 ’ 

120 

15° 

1 

19. 

Vrddha Vasistha 18 

1000 

10 ° 

1 

20 . 

Malayendu Suri 18 

3600 

1 ° 

2 

21 . 

Madanapala 80 

21600 

1 ° 

2 

22 . 

Madhava 21 

3437' 44' 48'" 

225' 

3 

23. 

Paramesvara 22 

3437' 44' 

225' 

2 

24. 

Mu nUvara 28 

191 

1 ° 

4 

25. 

Krsna-daivaj fia 84 

500 

3° 

1 

26. 

Kamalakara 25 

60 

1 ° 

5 

27. 

Jagannatha Samrat 2 * 

60 

30' 

5 


1 SuSi, ii. 17-22(a-b). 

*ABh. i. 12. 

3 PSi, iv. 6-12. 

*BrSpSi, ii. 2-5 

6 KK, Part 1, iii. 6; DhGr, 16. 

°KR. i. 23. 

’’Si.DhVf, I. ii. 1-8. 

* Ibid, xiii. 3. 

*SMT and SK. 

10 His com. on MBh, iv. 22. 

l WSi, II. i. 2-26. 

12 LMa, ii. 2(c-d). 

13 MSi, iii. 4-6(a-b). 


lt SiSe, iii. 3-6. 

16 His com. on LBh, ii. 2-3. 

“Sift, Ganita, ii. 3-6; 13. 
v KPr, ii. i. 

™VVSi, ii. 10-11. 

13 TR, i. 5, commentary. 

20 His com. on SuSi xii. 83. 

21 See Nilakantha’s com. on ABh. ii. 12. 
28 His. com. on LBh, ii, 2(c-d)-3(a-b). 
*SiSa, ii. 3-18. 

'“KKau, ii. 4-5. 

^SiTVi, ii. pp. 244-5 (Lucknow Edition). 
M Siddhanta-samraf, ii, beginning. 
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7. 19. 1. B^ l PuPgr t qnf rl^HRRr: I 

■ t WW: II 3^ II 

Nj 

fpsr: 5ftsqT: ‘srrawrfsEr’rr: i 
wr fswRqw ^nr 113^11 

^ WfcWUTW 3T I 

enrara- ■^r5^ft&u|j^c('i^ii vjuii ^rfr 3 t=rt: i i 3 $. 11 
(Bhaskara I, MBh., 7.17-19) 



Direct computation of R sines 

(Now) I briefly state the rule (for finding the bhujaphala 
and the kotiphala, etc.) without making use of the R sine- 
differences, 225, etc. Subtract the degrees of the bkuja 
(or kopi) from the degrees of half a circle (i.e. 180 degrees). 
Then multiply the remainder by the degrees of the bhuja 
(or koti) and put down the result at two places. At one 
place subtract the result from 40,500. By one-fourth of 
the remainder (thus obtained) divide the result at the 
other place as multiplied by the antyaphala (i.e. the 
epicyclic radius). Thus is obtained the entire bahuphala 
(or kotiphala) for the Sun, Moon or the star-planets. So 
are also obtained the direct and inverse R sines. 1 
(17-19). (KSS) 


7. 19. 2. 1 

5trra^nrf%T 11 

fW Pi'll ^9iPfT: I 

'Kfl'b'WlqT ii x* ii 
(Brahmagupta, BrSpSi., 14.23-24) 


Multiply the degrees of the bhuja or koti by the degrees 
of half a circle diminished by the same. (The product 
so obtained) be divided by 10125 lessened by the fourth 
part of that same product. The whole multiplied by 
the semi-diameter gives the sine. 2 (24). (RCG) 

7. 19. 3. : ^prat?rr i $ fa <P^t Pf^iiw dlwRfr: 


q ^H i BIMI wm P-M£>fa-IWd<1 
to: wrt fw <i Pii Pi Pi y vph d +fyPld i kjTh n 

(Vate^vara, KSt, SpasPa., 4.2) 

Multiply the degrees of half a circle less the degrees of 
bhuja (by the degrees of bhuja) . Divide (the product so 
obtained) by 40500 less that product. Multiplied by 
four is obtained the required sine. Or the bhuja in 
degrees be multiplied by 180 degrees and (the result) 
be lessened by its own square. A fourth part of the 
quantity (so obtained) be subtracted from 10125, and 
by this (new) result the first quantity be divided. The 
sine is obtained. 1 (2). (RCG) 

■u+PtqPr:’ i 

rf -<9^3-ilPld I PljjcH: Hiei ^ 

SilTfHpHq II 3^ II 

(Sripati, Si$e., 3.17) 


The degrees of doh or koti are multiplied by 180 less 
degrees of doh or kopi. Semi-diameter times the product 
(so obtained) divided by 10125 less fourth part of that 
product becomes the bhuja or kotiphala.' 2 ' (17). (RCG) 


7. 19. 5. ^ i qlflPiHqftf sr: swfq - : wrer 
3rreftPr^r ijvi 

striflr^f srarpTRfft'f 11 

(Bhaskara II, Lilavati, Ksetra., 48) 


Circumference less (a given) arc multiplied by that 
arc is prathama. Multiply the square of the circumference 
by five and take its fourth part. By the quantity so 
obtained, but lessened by prathama, divide the prathama 
multiplied by four times the diameter. The result will 


1 In current mathematical symbols the rule implied can be put as 
R sin0=fJ 0(180—0) /f{40500—0(180—0)} 

• A 4 0 (180-0) 

Sm $ 40500 —0(180—0 ) 

where 0 is in degrees. For the rationale of the process see MBh: KSS, 
pp. 208-10. For the rationale of this method and its equivalents 
by later astronomers, given below, see R.C. Gupta, ‘Bhaskara I s 
approximation to sine’, IJHS 2 (1967) 121-36. 

a The rule works out to: 

R 0 (180 — 0 ) 

R sxn 0 = 1()125 _ i 0 (180 — 0 ) 


1 The two formulae obtained are: 

0 (180 — 0) X 4 
Sln 0 = 41)500 — 0 (180 — 0) 

and 

0.180 — 0 * 

. S1 “0 = 10125 — J(0.180 — 0 a ) 


a The rule works out to: 

■R 0 (180 — 0 ) 


R sin 0 = 


10125 — i 0 (180— 0) 

This form is exactly the same as that of Brahmagupta. 


* 
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7. 19. 6 


be the chord (i.e. purnajya or double-sine) of the (given) 
arc. 1 (RCG) 

7. 19. 6. W'lhd W 

co o o *v 


c c 



sjrrt 4<i4faft*d ^rr ^n^rra^rr- 

€?fT *qT <f^dl t^Kl^vsiPi ? 11 


3T*RT 

SPT dt 

oMWI^di ^ I 



wrt #5rwnrP»itsc|qtf^r qq: n \a° 



(Narayana Pandita, Ganitakaumudi, Ksetravyavahara, 

69-70) 


‘Multiply by itself half the circumference less (a given) 
arc. The quantity so obtained, when respectively 
subtracted from and added to the squares of half the 
circumference and circumference, respectively, gives the 


1 The rule works out to: 

(360 —■ 2 0). 20 = prathama 

- 4x2 R X {prathama ) 

2R sin 0 — ^ ^ 5 x 3 @o« —. ( prathama) 


8 R (360 —■ 20) .20 
= i X 5 x 360* — (360 — 20) . 20 

giving 

4* (180-0) 

Y 40500 — 0(180 — 0) 


Numerator and Denominator. Multiply the diameter 
by the Numerator and divide by one-fourth of the 
Denominator to get the chord.’ t 

Alternately, 

Multiply the circumference less the given arc by the 
circumference and put the result in two places. In one 
place multiply it by the diameter and divide the result 
by five times the square of the quarter circumference less 
the quarter of the result in the other place. The final 
result is the chord. 1 (RCG) 


1 In symbols these can be expressed as follows. Let c stand for 
circumference. 

First form: 


then 


Numerator, N = (Jc)* —• (£c — 20)* 
Denominator, D = c* + (Jr—• 20)* 


Chord ** 


JVx 2 R 

i D 


Second form: 


2/S sin 0 = 


Chord = 


2 R {180* —(180 —20)*} 
i{360* + (180 — 20)*} 

(c — 20) 20 ■ 2 R 
5(J0 ! - i • 20 (c - 20) 


. 2R (360 — 20) 20 

Sln 0 = 40500 — 0 (180 — 0) ’ 

On simplification both the forms reduce to the rule of Bhaskara I. 


8. - ARMILLARY SPHERE 


^"hiHUl'w 

8 . 1 . 1 . 


fWCffd *TST: I 

a- ftnrfa tifaferifer w wwt ii ^ ii 

dfe twrswrerwrt ^ wf?r 
? 4dwrdw f <r$VM wwr i 
fWT qWT THWEfS^rf 

ti^-'Mi'H wwfw ^ ct^Pa 
4 i W i wl 'T^fenft ^(KdiraT: i 
4 WW ?T ^TffeT ?T ^ TftWTW 

didfe # TT^iftr +*ifa<fci'i: ii * ii 

4Y tfa WITO^iOTlt 
dldlH+1<d;WWp’NK'dl^H I 
sM'sjrcq; d+d*W *r tfe few 
twf 44faw?rcTTBfe wwr wet 11 k 11 

i|r^fci) in^4i'^4d ^Pr TTWSrT W 4 i)<1 I 

T53nirfeft fewdwRwww: n \ n 

(Lalla, SiDh Vr., 14.2-6) 


Importance of the armillary sphere 

No astronomical treatise (is complete) without a 
section on the sphere of the universe, just as the night is 
not (lovely) without the rays of the Moon, no woman 
without breasts (is pretty to look at), and no feast (is 
enjoyable) without sweets. (2) 

Just as a disputant without the knowledge of grammar, 
a sacrificer without the knowledge of the Srutis (Vedas) 
and Smrtis ( Puranas , etc.), and a physician without 
experience, so is an astronomer totally unsuccessful, 
without the knowledge of the armillary sphere. (3) 

The astronomers stress that the armillary sphere is 
solely (an object) of mathematical calculations; and that 
those who wish to study the planets must be experts in 
the subject of the sphere. Those who know neither 
mathematics nor the essence of the sphere of universe 
are ignorant. How can they ever detect the motion of 
the planets ? (4) 

He who has a comprehensive knowledge of this 
sphere containing the Sun, etc. sees in front of his eyes, 


as it were, the whole universe, beautiful with a variety 
of exquisite situations. Moreover, he becomes the 
recipient of spiritual fruit, wealth, salvation and 
fame. (5) 

The mean motions of the planets, etc., are clearly 
perceptible on the armillary sphere, especially to one 
who has mastered the science of their (geometrical) 
representation. (6). (BG) 


ntaawfafEr: 

8 . 2 . 1 . 



3rT ^TferTWW WET I 
cRTWSWtraW frt g=rfqt 5 afeEPsWT II 3 II 

df^d4lftd'4+ W|-^d,<l¥liwf*d+ TT fWT I 
feWWfSETiETcT few VWT’lWW srffeTWT I |Y 11 


'srarnw'- 


W few tTS^T: TT fWT I 

Tt WTTfawfaWTt: II K II 

& 

t*d*t.|-W-d< ddWSd II % II 

3Tfflrn T fidSii^i 4)w qrw <etw *ifdd4 non 
TW^TRTfef Wfffe £h-H u s4 | 
fej*T^WWl'<+Wfw+4)J|Td: sfET: II s II 
•TfHd^fl'dl q’T: Wlfej dlia 'SPffetsfw I 
dfew fewfefe STWET, fefelTWf fe 4dW*l II 

WWtoTTWW WET I 

^EWT ^T: WWW WTTfeTT 4)<rK^HW 4 l dl II <1° || 

ferfwfew wet froferf 5 1 

3TtJ3^4 W Wife wwfepwfww WW 11 

fWT tafew dWfe 4)^4^+ fq% I 

4ferwrcEPWTfecnr n <r ii 
fq% ^afewwr*d<t>4 1 

TTWfefe W 4tW 4tWW< fenww II <13 II 
Wife fwfw TWfimET WTT wfertswr I 
fWT wfET: WTC l< 4 llRRi«'M M+fc^dl II 
WWTSWWW M+<Wd iTWwfoffWTE# I 
3WW ^WTW^WWTW^ TTO: II <1 K II 

(Par., Gola D, 1. 3-15) 
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8. ARMILLARY SPHERE 


8. 3. 1 


Armillary sphere 

A circle kept (vertically, and therefore) extending 
from below upwards, (and, placed) in the north-south 
direction is (to represent) the Solstiital Colure 
(Daksinottara) . (3a). 

Another (similar) vertical circle (fixed) at the (upper 
and lower) middle (points) of the first, (and turned to) 
the east-west direction, is the Equinoctial Celestial 
Equator (Ghatika-mandala) . (3b) 

Still another circle, (viz., the Equinoctial Colure), is 
(fixed) around these, cutting them at right angles 
and making crosses (Svastika-s) at the four cardinal 
points. (4a) 

These three are called visuvad circles. (4b) 

Of these the Celestial Equator is divided into 60 equal 
divisions, and the other two into 360 divisions. (4b-5a) 

Another similar circle is fixed passing through the east 
and west crosses and inclined at 24° north and south of 
the zenith and nadir. This is the Ecliptic ( Apama-vrtta ). 
(5a-6a). 

Construct across the Solstitial Colure on either side of 
the Celestial Equator, ( Ghatikdvrtta ), and parallel to it, 
at the required declinations, several diurnal circles 
(ahoratra-vrtta-s) , of different magnitudes. (6b-7a) 

The orbits of the Moon and the other (planets) are 
(then to be constructed) crossing the ecliptic at the 
planets’ two nodes ( pdta-s ) and diverging from it (north 
and south) by their maximum latitudes at three Signs 
(i.e., 90°) from these nodes. (7b-8a) 

Through the north and south crosses formed by 
the intersection of the Equinoctial and the Solstitial 
Colures, the central axis (of the armillary sphere) is then 
inserted. (8b) 

The sphere thus formed is called the Starry sphere 
(Naksatragola or Bhagola.) (9a) 

The Celestial sphere ( Khagola ) is constructed outside 
this. 1 Herein too, (three circles corresponding to) the 
Visuvad circles (are to be constructed) as before. Of 
these, the horizontal circle is (termed) the prime vertical 
(Samamandndala) ; and the third is the north-south 
circle or Meridian ( Daksinottara ). (9a-10a) 

A (model) of the Earth is (then) to be constructed with 
clay, etc. in the shape of a sphere, and placed at the 
centre of (the axis) of the armillary sphere. (10b). 


1 An inner Starry sphere and an outer Celestial sphere are 
conceived in the armiliary sphere according to Indian astronomy 
to facilitate comparative measurements of the former with reference 
to the latter. 


The situation of the armillary sphere is like this at 
places of zero latitude. (11a). 

At any other required place, however, two holes are 
made in the Celestial sphere at a distance equal to the 
latitude (of the place), 1 below and above, respectively, 
the south or north crosses and the axis of the Starry sphere 
is made to pass through them. (11a- 12a) 

A circle termed Unmandala is now constructed (and 
fixed) so as to pass through the two ends of the axis and 
the east and west crosses. This will be the situation of 
the spheres at the desired place. (12b-13a). 

Two pieces of reed (sara-dandika-s) are fitted (on the 
axis) between the two spheres to keep them in position. 
(13b). 

The Starry sphere revolves constantly westwards, 
blown by the Pravaha wind. The Celestial sphere, 
however, remains stationary; it is constructed in order 
to reckon directions, etc. (14) 

To measure the sine and cosine of the latitude, some 
(astronomers) construct a diurnal circle (with a radius 
equal to the sine latitude, aksa-jya ,) with (a point on) the 
central axis as the centre and just touching the horizon. 
Here the Bhu-jyd (i.e., sin. decl. tan. lat.) is sine latitude 
and the sine declination is cosine latitude. (15). (KVS) 
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(Lalla, SiDk.Vr., 15. 1-4) 


Sphere of the sky 

The great circle passing through the east and west 
points (of the horizon) is said to be the prime vertical or 
samamandala. The great circle passing through the 
north and south points (of the horizon) is the meridian 
or yamyottaramandala. In the same manner, the greait 
circles (passing through the north-east and south-west 


1 Pala-jya, here, as also elsewhere below, means only the latitude, 
akfa, and not the sine latitude, akfdrjya. 
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points and through the north-west and south-east points) 
are called verticals in the intermediate directions (or 
konamandala ). (1) 

The great circle that goes transversely through the 
middle of these is the horizon or ksitija. The planets rise 
and set here. (2) 

The six o’clock circle or unmandala passes through 
those two points on the prime vertical where the horizon 
and the celestial equator meet it; it also passes through 
the north pole at a distance equal to the latitude of 
the place, from that point on the horizon, where the 
meridian meets it; it also passes through the south pole 
at a distance equal to the latitude of the place, below 
that point on the horizon, where the meridian meets it. 

The six o’clock circle indicates the increase and 
decrease in the lengths of day and night. (3) 

These six circles of the celestial sphere are each 
divided into 360°. 


The celestial equator or visuvadvrtta (or nadivrtta ) is 
divided into 60 (nadis or gha(ikas). It is the sphere of 
the fixed stars which is placed below the celestial 
sphere. (4). (BG) 
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(Lalla, &DkVr., 15. 5-11) 


Sphere of asterisms 

The celestial equator in the Bhagola is to the south of 
the prime vertical (at a distance equal to the) latitude 
of the place. (It intersects the meridian at a distance 
equal to the) latitude of the place, to the south of the 
zenith and (again at a distance equal to the) latitude of 
the place to the north of the nadir. (5) 


There is to be another circle known as meridian which 
completely encircles the (other circles) like the horizon. 
The dhruvayasfi or the polar axis is the line joining the 
north and south poles and passing through the earth’s 
centre. (The earth is in position loosely in the middle 
of it). (6) 

The ecliptic or apamandala intersects the celestial 
equator at the first points of Aries and Libra. It is to the 
north of the equator by 24° at which is the first point of 
Cancer. It is also to the south of the equator by .24° 
at which is the first point of Capricorn. (7) 

The Sun moves along the ecliptic and so do the Moon, 
the planets and the Nodes of the Moon and the superior 
planets. The shadow of the Earth also moves on, the 
ecliptic at a distance of 6 signs from the Sun. The 
Nodes of Mercury and Venus move along their respec¬ 
tive sighravrttas. (8) 

The first half of the orbit or viksepamandala (of a planet) 
measured from the Node is to the north of the ecliptic 
and (the greatest distance between them) is the greatest 
latitude of the planet to the north. 

The second half of the orbit measured from the same 
Node and increased by 6 signs is to the south of the 
ecliptic and (the greatest distance between them) is the 
greatest latitude of the planet to the south. (9) 

The three day-circles of the first three signs beginning 
with Aries are drawn parallel to the celestial equator, 
at distances equal to their respective declinations. (The 
same circles considered in a) contrary direction are the 
day-circles of the next three Signs. In the same way 
the day-circles of the other six Signs beginning with 
Libra can be drawn. (10) 

The day-circle for any given declination should be 
drawn (parallel to the celestial equator) at a distance 
equal to that declination. The spheres of the planets 
are drawn by means of great circles in the Bhagola. 
(11). (BC) 
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Sphere of the planets 

In the plane of the equator, make a circle equal to 
the planet’s orbit. (This is the equator in the sphere of 
the planet). Also draw the meridian circle going round 
(this circle) like the horizon. (12) 

Now, fix a great circle at the same distance from the 
circle already drawn equal to the planet’s orbit as is the 
ecliptic from the celestial equator in the celestial sphere. 
This will be the ecliptic in the sphere of the planet. The 
planet moves along this (circle). (13) 

(Then, fix) epicycles for mean anomaly and for Jigkra 
anomaly and also eccentrics for mean anomaly and for 
Jighra anomaly. 

The Sphere of the Earth is beneath that of the 
planets. (14) 

The circle attached to the six o’clock circle at a 
distance equal to the planet’s declination, in the eastern 
and the western hemisphere* and to the planet’s meridian 
at a distance equal to the planet’s meridian zenith 
distance, is the diurnal circle of the moving planet. 
(15). (BG) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 15. 16-32) 


The Armillary sphere and its use 

The meridian is also called madhyajyavrtta. The 
madhyalagna or meridian ecliptic point is on this circle. 
The drnmandala is above it. The planet is seen on this 
circle. (16) 

The drggatijivavalaya is just ahead of the meridian 
ecliptic point. 

The circle on Which the extremity of the shadow (of 
the gnomon caused by a planet) moves, is opposite to 
that on which the planet moves. (17) 

The amplitude or agra is (measured) on the celestial 
horizon. Its R sine is the R sine of the arc of the horizon 
intercepted between the east point and the day-circle of 
the rising planet or the west point and the day-circle of 
the setting planet. That is, its extreme points are the 
east (or west) point and the point where the planet rises 
(or sets). (18) 

The earth-sine or kujyd is the R sine of the arc of the 
day-circle intercepted between the horizon and the six 
o’clock circle. The R sine of the same arc, when 
converted to the great circle or trijydvrtta is the R sine of 
the ascensional difference. (19) 

The orient ecliptic point or lagna is the point on the 
ecliptic where the eastern horizon meets it. The 
astalagna or the setting ecliptic point is the point on the 
ecliptic where the western horizon meets it. (20) 

The R sine of the degrees of the arc (or altitude) by 
which the Sim is raised either above the eastern or the 
western horizon, is called sanku. The Sim is at its 
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extremity. Or, (it can be said that the) iahku is the 
perpendicular support of the Sun’s disc. (21) 

The samasanku is the R sine altitude of the Sun when 
it is on the prime vertical; and the konaiahku is the R sine 
altitude when it is on the konamandala or the vertical circle 
in an intermediate direction. When the Sun is equidis¬ 
tant from the north and south points of the horizon, the 
R sine of the degrees by which it is raised above the 
horizon is called ‘ianku at midday’ or dyudalasanku. (22) 

When the Sun is on the meridian, the R sine of the 
degrees measured from the zenith is called natajya or R 
sine zenith distance . The drgjya is the distance on the 
earth between the foot of the R sine altitude and the 
centre of the earth, that is, the point where the directions 
meet. (23) 

When the Sun is on the equinox, its zenith distance at 
midday is equal to the latitude of the place, and its 
altitude is the colatitude of the place. Thus, the R sines 
of the zenith distance and of the altitude are, respectively, 
the R sines of the latitude and the colatitude of the 
place. (24) 

The line that joins the zenith to the point of 
intersection of the lines of direction is the radius or trijya 
and so is also the line that joins the top of the R cosine 
latitude to the same point. The same trijya is the hypo¬ 
tenuse in a rectangular figure. (25) 

In the north, measure out an arc below the horizon 
equal to the elevation of the pole. (Let it be the lower 
point.) In the south, measure out an arc of the same 
length above the horizon. (Let it be the upper point.) 
One half of each of the vertical lines joining one of the 
poles to one of the points measures the R sine latitude of 
the place; and one half of the horizontal lines measures 
R sine colatitude. One half of the oblique line joining 
one upper point to One lower point is the radius or 
trijya. (26-27) 

When seen from the equator, the radius of the orbit 
of a planet is the radius of its diurnal circle. The same 
is the R sine of the zenith distance of a planet when seen 
from the pole of the Earth. The R sine of its declination 
is its R sine altitude. (28) 

The latitudinal parallax or nati is the north-south 
difference of the orbits of two planets from the middle of 
the sky. The parallax in longitude or lambana is their 
east-west difference. (29) 

The prime vertical, meridian, horizon, celestial 
equator and the six o’clock circle (all of the same size 
as the planet’s orbit) are fixed for the stars and planets 
(at any given latitude). (30) 


There are 7 epicycles, 7 eccentrics, 7 drhmatidalas, 7 
drkksepamandalas and 7 apamandalas or kaksamandalas, one 
each for each planet beginning with the Sun. Then, 
there are 5 Hghra epicycles and 5 sighra eccentrics, one 
for each of the five planets. Then, there are 6 
vimandalas, one for the Moon and five for the five 
planets. Thus, there are 51 great circles (which, are 
not fixed). (31-32). (BG) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 3-9) 

Now, in order to determine the lagna (i.e., the 
longitude of the rising point of the ecliptic) and the kala 
(i.e., the time elapsed since sunrise in the forenoon, or to 
elapse before sunset in the afternoon), one should get a 
Bhagola (‘Sphere of the asterisms’) constructed with the 
help of nine circles, the prime vertical etc. The ecliptic 
should also be exhibited in it, in the manner stated 
before. (3) 

Outside the Bhagola should be constructed the Khagola 
(‘Sphere of the sky’ or the Celestial sphere) by means of 
the prime vertical, the horizon, the meridian, and the 
6 o’clock circle, and having the polar axis and in its 
middle the globe of the Earth, as before. (4) 

(The equator lying on) the Bhagola should be 
graduated with the 60 marks (of ghatis), whereas the 
prime vertical and the other circles should be graduated 
with the 360 marks (of degrees). The Khagola should 
be fastened firmly (to the polar axis,) whereas the Bhagola 
should, be kept loose by tying it to two loose pipes inserted 
into the polar axis. (5) 

Now, one should fix one end of a pin to that point of 
the equator which rises with the Sun and should point 
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the other end of the pin towards the degree-mark of the 
ecliptic occupied by the Sun. (6) 

NoW, rotate the Bhagola continuously until the shadow 
of the pin passes through {Jit. does not leave) the centre 
(of the Bhagola). This being done, the degrees of the 
ecliptic lying between the point denoting the Sun and 
the horizon denote the degrees of the ecliptic which 
have risen since sunrise, and the ghatis (on the equator) 
lying between the pin and the horizon denote the ghatis 
(elapsed since sunrise). (7) 

Alternative method 

Or, the Kha go la should be mounted on four vertical 
pillars of equal height erected at the four cardinal points, 
whereas the Bhagola should be rotated by the instruments 
of action (such as rope etc.) or bijas (such ns mercury, 
oil and water) by (the astronomer) placing himself in 
the hemispherical cavity underneath. (8) 

In the polar axis, one should fix a pin in the plane of 
equator, which should be free to move with the Bhagola. 
The ghali marks of the equator with which its two ends 
are in contact (at the moment) indicate the ghatis elapsed 
(since sunrise). (9). (KSS) 
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Prepare the wonder-working fabric of the terrestrial 
and stellar sphere ( Bhubhagola ). Having fashioned an 
earth-globe of the desired size, fix a staff passing through 
the midst of it and protruding at either side, for Meru; 
and likewise a couple of sustaining hoops ( kaksa ), and 
the equinoctial hoop. (3-4) 

These are to be made with graduated divisions ( angula) 
of degrees of the circle {bhagana). Farther—-by means 
of the several day-radii, as adapted to the scale 
established for those other circles, and by means of the 
degrees of declination and latitude ( viksepa ) marked 
off upon the latter—at their own respective distances 
in declination, according to the declination of Aries 
etc., three hoops are to be prepared and fastened: these 
answer also inversely for Cancer, etc. In the same 
manner, three for Libra etc., answering also inversely 
for Capricorn, etc.; and situated in the southern hemis¬ 
phere, are to be made and fastened to the two hoop- 
supporters. (5-8a) 

Those likewise of the asterisms (bha) situated in the 
southern and northern hemisphere, of Abhijit, of the 
Seven Sages (saptarsayas) , of Agastya, of Brahma etc., 
are to be fixed. Just in the midst of all, the equi¬ 
noctial ( vaisuvati) hoop is fixed. (8b-9) 

Above the points of intersection of that and the 
supporting hoops are the two solstices ( ayana ) and the 
two equinoxes ( visuvat ). From the place of the equinox, 
with the exact number of degrees, as proportioned to the 
whole circle, fix, by oblique chords, the spaces {ksetra) 
of Aries and the rest; and likewise another hoop, 
running obliquely from solstice {ayana) to solstice, 
and called the circle of declination {krdnti): upon that 
the Sun constantly revolves, giving light; the Moon and 
the other planets also, by their own nodes, which are 
situated in the ecliptic {apamandala) , being drawn away 
from it, are beheld at the limit of their removal in lati¬ 
tude {viksepa) from the corresponding point of declina¬ 
tion. The orient ecliptic point {lagna) is that at the 
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orient horizon; the Occident point ( astamgacchat) is 
similarly determined. (10-13) 

The meridian ecliptic-point ( madhyama ) is as calculated 
by the equivalents in right ascension ( lankodayas ) for 
mid-heaven ( khantadhya ) above. The sine which is 
between the meridian ( madhya ) and the horizon ( ksitija) 
is styled the day-measure (antya) . (14) 

And the sine of the Sun’s ascensional difference 
(caradala) is to be recognized as the interval between the 
equator ( visuvat ) and the horizon. Having turned up¬ 
ward one’s own place, the circle of the horizon is 
midway of the sphere. (15) 


As covered with casing ( vastra ) and as left uncovered, 
it is the sphere surrounded by Lokaloka. By the flow 
of water is ascertained the revolution of time. (16) 

One may construct a sphere-instrument combined 
with quicksilver; this is a mystery; if plainly described, 
it would be generally intelligible in the world. (17) 

Therefore, let the supreme sphere be constructed 
only according to the instruction of the preceptor 
{guru). (18). (Burgess) 1 } 


1 For notes, see Su. Si: Burgess , pp. 298-305. 
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Observatory at Mahodayapuram in Kerala, c. 


A. D. 860 

(To the King): Oh Ravivarmadeva, now deign to 
tell us quickly, reading off from the armillary sphere 
installed [at the observatory) in Mahodayapura, duly 
fitted with all the relevant circles and with the Sign 
(-degree-minute) markings, the time of theorising point 
of the ecliptic ( lagna) when the Sui is at 10 in the Sign 
of Capricorn, and also when the Sun is at the end of the 
Sign Libra, which I have noted. 


Then again— 

Oh Ravi, deign to tell us immediately, reading off 
from the armillary sphere, by means of the reverse 
vilagna method, the time for offering the daily oblations, 
when the Sur, shrouded under thick clouds, is 10 in the 
Sign Leo and also when it is the middle (i.e. 15 ) in the 
Sign Sagittarius. (KVS) 
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Kaii Manamandira Observatory 

In Varanasi, on the banks of the Ganges, not far 
removed from Manikarnika ghat there is a building, 
named Manamandira in the north-west direction, which 
was constructed by the king named Manasimha of Amer 
city in the province of Rajputana. Approximately 150 
R 


years ago, 5 - bis (Manasiinha’s) famous descendant Jaya 
Sirnha installed certain astronomical instruments in that 
building for observing the planets and stars. Here I am 
describing them in brief for the pleasure of those scholars 
who want to know their use. (SDS) 
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■UHmdf g r r: ddd: I dfed ^ddrd^MPdWir^lPdWP^- 
d^lPdPHdl d feWd I trf^ldtlRdd T7drfd=HddqN 
dfd+ltdd M<dlemdi^id dT d+^'dSSmu: I 

ljdddfidiamP<d d fsRdSdtefed dSdTfS#d-ddfendd- 
dirdreridiidd^sinddnTfdd' pR+m fed feddw 
d dUlR T d 3|eMcd d\«ld 3rfgRdd d ddd^Sd I dddd- 

«rM l ^fd dt: ddTdW^Tfe^dTWT: fd5FdfedtsfedI^dT: II 
I'Raoudeva. Manamandira. pp. 15-16) 


1 That is about A.D. 1720, being approximately 150 years prior to 
A.D. 1866 when the present account was written. For an account 
of the astronomical endeavours of Sawai Jai Singh, see K..V. Sarma, 
Foreword, and S.D. Sharma, Introduction to Manamandira: SDS, 
pp. ix-xxiv, 1-13. 
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Yamyottara-yantra: Mural quadrant 

There is a Yamyottara-yantra in the North-South 
direction in the form of a wall made of lime-brick-stone. 
It is 7 1 /3 hands 1 in height, 6 hands and 1 2/3 angulas in 
breadth and 16J angulas in thickness. One of its sides, 
facing east, is whitewashed and smoothened. On this 
side,at the points near the top comers, there are fixed two 
gnomons (saiikus) made of iron, which are separated by 
5 5/24 hands from each other and are fixed at a height 
of 7 hands less 2 angulas from the ground. With the 
gnomons as centres and the radii equal to the distance 
between them, there are drawn two intersecting quad¬ 
rants. Below both these quadrants are the concentric 
quadrants which are uniformly divided consecutively in¬ 
to 15 parts (of 6° each), 90 parts (of 1° each), and 900 
parts (of 6' each). This instrument can be seen by the 
visitors at first sight while entering the Mandira. 

In this instrument, every day at midday, when the 
Sun is on the meridian, the shadow of the gnomon falls 
on the quadrant whose centre is the former. From the 
base of the other gnomon up to the shadow are the 
altitude degrees and from the bottom (up to the shadow) 
are the co-latitude degrees. But in Varanasi the latitude 
is more than the maximum declination (the obliquity) 
of the Sun. So it cannot go higher (towards north) than 
the zenith there. Thus for the Sun, only the quadrant 
with the centre towards south is useful. Here the gradua¬ 
tions of both the north-south (gnomon)-centred quad¬ 
rants are for the observations of all the stars north or 
south of the zenith, when they are on the meridian. 
This (fact) would be evident to the scholars. 

With the help of this instrument, the maximum 
declination of the Sun and the latitude (of the place of 
observation) can be known easily. Observing the co¬ 
altitudes (zenith distances) every day at midday, what¬ 
ever maximum and minimum zenith distances are 
observed, half of their difference is the maximum decli¬ 
nation. King Jaya Simha has determined its value 
to be 23° 28'. The maximum zenith distance derived 
by subtracting the maximum declination or the mini¬ 
mum zenith distance by adding to the maximum 
decimation yields the latitude. 

Thus, knowing the latitude of the place, note the 
zenith distance of the Sun on any desired day at midday 
time. Subtract the latitude from this. The remainder is 
the decimation of the Sun on that day. If the latitude is 
less than the zenith distance, then the declination is to 
the north and if the latitude is greater than the zenith 
distance, then the declination is to the south. From 
this, the ascensional difference (and hence) the lengths 


1 Hand (hnsta) refers to the linear measure ‘cubit’. 


of day and night and also the celestial longitude of the 
Sun are easily understood by astronomers. (SDS) 


tt^mTrPFvR 

9. 4. 1. 3{f?4 =^T^rr: 4faufNT<P*r#: 5TPT4T4 4^4444- 

d'4c4p4f4i '<i t*4 4>4+<i 94 4444 4T srfq- 
44T *rf*r: 4f4T 

ftPTOTfed-yrPdnii 4ffFt4t sV i 

tPfftF qrraTrstrfaw i 

qi+l't) ■Husci'HrACon 5R4T44 ti'di ,| Hlftt e h^eda A i- 

wTKiHfer i 44t '* 19 * 11 - 

*441x1PtPldqIg'fi 'Hlf'bTT 44^4T 444 I 
44^4 -ddMl ^4 P9<i*ii*-q 

Pdi*ll4lP 4 TfwftT I 

(Bapudeva, Manamandira, p. 16) 


An unknown instrument 

Towards the east of this north-south wall (where the 
Yamyottarayantra is placed) there is an adjacent plane 
with breadth equal to that of the wall and length equal 
to seven hands. Although it was initially levelled like 
(the surface of) water, now it is uneven. On this plane 
there were fixed two pegs of iron with holes at the top. 
These are fixed along the eastern direction determined 
by the two gnomons in the wall. At present only one of 
them, in the east, exists there. Quite near this plane, 
there is a levelled circular plane made of lime-bricks 
and with diameter equal to one hand and 9J angulas. 
There is also another, (a second), levelled circular plane 
made of stones and having diameter equal to 2 hands 
and 7 angulas. Nearby this plane there is a levelled 
square with side equal to 1 hand and 11 angulas. The 
graduations on these two circular platforms and the 
square are erased now. But it seems that during 
earlier times these Were made use of to ascertain the 
gnomonic shadow and the azimuth. (SDS) 


xi wie— 
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9. 5. 1. arfer 4TFT 
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qpptfr fnraf^'i: wt; u^^mFr ®rt- 

110' t(q 'Tfastf ^ adlwtu.^'dlHi: I qtr«tt>|tlHid- 

PHHHI ■H+flMd : m-if4 | «H'WqR STf^TTWRI: Ml*d<l SJTTtfJT- 

*trI f^rfwr: *rfcr i ?tntmFr srrafd- 

OT dlWd^MKlNvlfadtdldddl^ItJId: +Mdld fafatj 
Wrf I 

Twar+id if?RtT ^'fTrTw^prr qg? =t 

trgtj; f^rrat: i jfterat 

IcJJWK JF5TRT ?«t ddT Td'+r^RW: fflfeww— 
3)w^npMt arid/p-fi dfa+i frtrfa trpq: ^rrr- 

'TT^fwqt 9ffqr<>ft d-«rr w q^T w w? m ?Rwmt 
?r ^prra'wPddddi fsrqr ;pqt i ?r«rr ^ 

d#mWWrTTf^«rFTRT Hd+ , RR»m': Fge: FTFf I 
. ^ ld'JH:d<-Hld ?qFncT HT^T dW 

tl^FT 5T8T^FT 3T ?PF#: FRT^srT WFT I HdHtrHK J^sTlcT ^trffe- 

^ drd^rar artpqr^r wrw ww i 

•TSra'FT faN‘d+1'?fT;> u -(tri-i le^e*-4^ I ?T -qq*i— 

va ^ *v 

STFcT faqirHtf'l^fa'fK'W 'id'hH' deft iflddl 'hM r 1l c Hi r d eA l- 
fww dST^dl^lsi HWjMlddlWd dRTd | 

<0 “N 

d^U'^’id'Md^ ^ jfldtdlc'Plfd'Pl^Hd'id'tilci'l tTdfd I =d 
'HlTdAWIe+faf+d faddc+Md ddd SSTWd^ Pd^ld+M't 

« « \D 

■JJl^fd I dtsfr d4*l ■TSTd'^F d^M^dMdd dd't'ldd HHIh t'h- 


(Bapudeva, Manamandira, pp. 16-17) 


Samrat-yantra 

Towards the north of the Bhitti-yantra somewhat in 
the eastern part, there is another big instrument called 
Samrat-yantra. This has a gnomon wall which is set in 
the precisely determined north-south direction and is 
made of lime-brick stones. This is 3 hands in thickness 
and 24 hands in length. Its upper part, which is, made 
of stones, is inclined and points towards the polaris. 
hi the south, the base is A\ hands in height and on the 
front side in the north, it is 15 hands less 3 angulas in 
height. It has ladders in between. On the eastern 
and the Western sides there are two stony arcs with radii 
6 hands and somewhat more than a quadrant each in 
size. These have breadth somewhat less than 4 hands 
and their thickness is 9J angulas. Their centres lie on 
the sahkupalis (the edges of the gnomon wall). On each 
arc, there are quadrants which, at the edges, have divi¬ 
sions in 15 equal ghatis. Each division is further gra¬ 
duated in uniform six subdivisions which are somewhat 
less than 3 angulas in measure. On the sahkupalis (on 
both edges of the gnomon wall) there are two small iron 
rings, whose centres coincide with the centres of the 
capapalis (the edges of the arcs). 


In this instrument, during daytime, from the base of 
the gnomon upto the shadow of the capa-pali whatever 
are the ghati divisions, these will be the hour angle (in 
units of gAaft-timings or the nata-ghatis). If the shadow 
of the gnomon falls on the western side, then take these 
(nataghatis) to be the time left for midday and if the 
shadow falls on the eastern side then take these to be the 
time past midday. In order to observe keenly the 
shadow from nearby positions stony riding passages are 
made on both the arcs. But because of excessive 
weight, the arcs are a little inclined from the actual 
positions near the terminal edges. So, in these parts, 
the shadow gives time which is somewhat erroneous. 

The shadow of the sahkupali from the Moon is not so 
clear as it is from the Sun. Moreover, the planets and 
the stars do not produce any shadow at all. That being 
so, how can the hour angles of the planets Mars etc. and 
those of stars be determined with the help of this instru¬ 
ment ? For this, we give the method as follows:.. 

Construct a fine narrow and exactly straight tube 
out of metal. Place one of its ends on the edge of the 
arc and the other end on the sahkupali in such a Way 
that the planet or the star whose hour angle is to be 
determined is visible through the hole of the tube by 
placing the eye below the capa-pali. In this way the 
hour angle is evidently determined from the point of 
contact of the tube on the capa-pali. From the point of 
contact of the tube with the sahku-pali upto the centre of 
the capa-pali is the tangent line of the decimation of the 
planet or the star. In this manner, the hour angles and 
declinations of Sun and other planets can be well 
determined with the help of this instrument. 

Also, the visuva-kala (right ascension expressed in units 
of time) of a naksatra can be determined with the help 
of this instrument. The method is as follows: 

Determine the hour angle of the Sun at the time of its 
setting. Using a chronometer, note the time interval by 
which the star whose visuva-kala is to be determined, is 
visible in the sky'. The sum of the two is the hour angle 
of the Sun at that time (i.e., the time when the star is just 
visible); on adding to this the visuva-kala (right ascension 
in time units) of the Sim, one gets the visuva-kala of the 
dasama-lagna (the point of contact of the ecliptic with the 
meridian). Determine the hour angle of the star at 
that time and add to or subtract it from the same (i.e., 
from the visuva-kala of dasama-lagna), depending upon 
whether the star is in the eastern or western hemisphere. 
The result is the visuva-kala of the star. 1 ;(SDS) 


1 For the rationale, see Manamandira’. SDS, pp. 29-32. 
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9. 6. 1. aiforefc JF# SFFPTFFF## f«T%?F# ^FT- 
I 'foFFF 

fimtsfer i 

(Bapudeva, Mamandira, p. 17) 

Bhitti-yantra 

In this very instrument, on the eastern side, there is 
made another Bhitti-yantra of the type described earlier, 
but here the distance between the two gnomons is seven 
hands less 2 angolas. (SDS) 


9. 7. 1. srFTRF tFFFT ^4t^i f<H)l 'iisl+r j «- 

STTfa# IF# f'R't't'frT## <*dd I f+fIti vt Ii[#<*>* <.- 

Fpfcff# FFSFSFFT-IJFTfa4tfe|dlJfT# f# I FFT 

=q #5PFT SIW fFFTFT TFFSFFF FT FtPFFT: ?IIHd I 

innHiWFF T FFT ‘HK'fTt FT la+WT- 


qFFF 
FiFTPT 

yr #iH I Pf [ # F tFFFF dNd FFF I 

(Bapudeva, Manamandira, pp. 17-18) 


Nadi-mandaia : Equinoctial circle 

Towards the east of the yantra described last, there is, 
in the plane of the celestial equator, another stone 
instrument called Nddi-mandala. On its northern side, 
there is a circle whose diameter is 3 hands and 2 ahgulas. 
It is divided into four parts by vertical and horizontal 
lines. Each quadrant is graduated into 90 degrees. 
At the centre of the circle there is an iron peg pointing 
towards the polaris. From the shadow of this rod, when 
the Sun or the naksatra is in the northern hemisphere, 
its hour angle is known. Also the south-facing side of 
this instrument has a circle with diameter equal to 1 
hand and 13 ahgulas. This too, like the north-facing 
side, is divided into quadrants by vertical and horizontal 
lines and graduated in degrees. This circle is intended 
to determine the hour angle if the naksatra or the Sun 
is in the southern hemisphere. (SDS) 



FlfTF 


9.8.1. arfer ftft iffft Rifts tTF 

t^FFFFFT FI^WFTt farMHcRimd 

f cftd ’ K araferyrfqv# mwFtaffi: sffst 551 

'tRsF-FFVl'# MldFI 3tswi<a‘tR'kiKFI fFTFTF£FT 

f#fw WI 'TFT I 

aiFTT^T IFFFT #SFT FFT FT FIFTTFiFTFT TFFEJFFT- 
qgY =ET eT«rr FTFTFF IFF FFT FUfol ddF^FbldFl 

ofcsrqT IddlPti# TFT F9FF I FFT CTFffF- 

tfTFifr FFF^ff ^TFT: TFTF TIFT Hg^i-rd *T6F FTFFT: 

qfi tlN'^ll^dH^d^l FT ttsFT FSFFF FT FIRFFIT tfcFFT: I 


3T#F 5F# FfFRTTFt dd+M lfl«FFTTF 
cHF I *FF PT I M<PT F F ff Flft dc-SHtf# uRmf# I FT FTF 
FF# FFFFff FF^FFdFT FTFFFF FilficFTFt F FFf# I 

(Bapudeva, Manamandira, p. 18) 


Cakra-yantra 

Near the very instrument (described last) there is 
cakra-yantra. It lies in between two walls. It is made 
of iron and is capable of rotating. On the outer 
periphery, there is a covering with bronze foil. Its 
diameter points towards the polaris. The periphery is 
3 ahgulas broad and ^ ahgula in thickness. On the 
edges it is graduated in degrees and each degree is 
further divided into four equal parts. There is a path 
(tube device) made of bronze. It is 3 ahgulas broad 
and passes through a peg at the centie. The same 
has a thread with a mark (index) in the middle. 

To know the declination of a planet or star with the 
help of this instrument, move the instrument and the 
patti in such a way that the celestial body, whose declina¬ 
tion is to be determined, is visible along the thread to the 
eye placed below the path. From the diameter per¬ 
pendicular to the one facing the pole, the degrees on the 
periphery up to the patti is the declination of the planet 
or the star. 

In this very instrument there were base circles etc. for 
determining hour angles of planets and stars, but these 
have been erased now. The patti is now bent and hence 
with the help of this instrument described above, the 
declination cannot be determined accurately. (SDS) 


SfgrFW-*F5R 

9. 9. 1. 3TFT F’ FFFTFT F'^TnTTFTFTTT^FFFFFTF IFF F'SF 
q m <^| I rl <F fF?RFFFfFFrTT , T FFFFFT F?FF- 


tmFFT^TTTfF^Tt FTFT^FT TTf|F F FFF I 

(Bapudeva, Manamandira., p. 18) 


Small Samrat-yantra 

Towards the eastern side of the ( yantra described 
above) there is a small yantra having its construction 
similar to the Samrat-yantra. This has a fahku-( wall) 6 
hands and 17 ahgulas in length and 20 ahgulas in thickness. 
On the southern side, the height is 2\ hands and on the 
northern side, it is 5| hands high. The arcs are 1 1/6 
in breadth and 5 ahgulas in thickness. Their edges 
( capa-palis) have a radii equal to 2 1/3 hands. (SDS) 

f'FFT-M'dM ^ 

9. 10. 1. srfer FFFFFT tFFFT FT^Ft fFftT Ryi fFiRiFF^ I 
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TFTPWT ^TT^fr^TW FT^rfwf^- 
rttvit r+P'Kfy+^^M} 

Wf RlfTFd i <A) IM jEtw 
THfep tsftp I 3PRt?T farTT: ^T^qfTcpmFTt f^Tf^nrt- 
srcrtfeft TTP I rl^T ■d^'tST -d<rqi<J vfl^- 

frn^T: i 


ir^f^srfiK Tr^nr^f i cT^nff— titij- 

faPWfT TtpRTEft: TS3T fj?w P*nfT£Pft- 

dd^l ^ WPP I aawohfH ^(PRTTRIT 'RFPTTPf 

'fic^T p*rr ^?r«ir wr 

f^jfm 43 i ri1w t farr^Hi P?hi d i rwl=ww p 

rfrwg^wPTRT^ cTcfra^sw) ^mm i p«it t Tifr- 


fafawl snfTTfET *P t^iW Wtif- 

SSTTRTRRRPRT f^WT ’SJTfRT I 

(Bapudeva, Manamandira, pp. 18-19) 


Digamsa-yantra 


On the eastern side of this instrument there is a big 
Digamsa-yantra (an instrument for knowing digamsa or 
azimuthal angle). At its middle there is a pillar having 
a diameter equal to two hands and 10 angulas and height 
equal to 2f hands. At its centre there is fixed a gnomon 
with a hole at its bottom. From this pillar at a distance 
of five hands minus four angulas there is an enclosing 
(circular) wall. Its height is equal to that of the pillar, 
and its thickness is one hand. From this wall too some¬ 
what more than 2 hands away towards the outer side, 
there is another enclosing wall. Its height is double 
that of the first one and the breadth is 1£ hands. The 
upper sides of both the walls are graduated in directions 
and degrees. On the outer wall there are pivoted iron 
pegs in the four directions. 


The instrument of this type is used to determine the 
azimuth. (For this purpose) a thread is fastened to the 
eastern and western pegs and another to similar pegs 
fixed at the north and the south points. The two 
threads intersect at the centre of the pillar in the middle. 
Then a third thread is fastened tight to the centre at the 
pillar; the other end of this straightened thread is moved 
in such a way that (i) the planet whose azimuth is to 
be determined and (ii) the intersection of the two 
threads are in line with the third thread as seen by 
placing the eye on the outer edge of the middle wall. 
The azimuth of the planet is given by the degrees on the 
edge of the outer wall from the east or west point up to 
the third thread. 


On all these instruments in general the graduations 
are found erased. Some of the instruments are now 
tilted or broken at places. (SDS) 
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fpfpTPTT PTT I ?T TP parr TTT Pf^ffp PTT PTT TP: 

Tyfp i ttp: ‘d.^i'h+Pl’ai'^TP i 

(Samrat Jagannatha, SiSam.,pp.7-8) 


Aperture gnomon 

On ground, made level by means of water, erect a 
square wall as before, in the direction determined as 
North-South. On the southern side of it, at some point, 
a vertical line is drawn, and at its upper end, a North- 
South line equal to it is drawn. Around their inter¬ 
section, as centre, a circle is constructed with a width 
somewhat greater than four inches ( amsa). Make then 
a circle of plaster adhering to it, exactly four inches 
(angula) in width. This is to be polished, and the 
degrees and minutes marked on it and numbered. 
Make another wall parallel to the first and separated 
from it by two cubits ( hasta ). Make a circle on this in 
just the same way. At the north end another wall is 
built to cover these two completely, and the south end 
is also so covered. The upper part is then covered by 
boards, etc. At the two southern corners of the two 
walls cut openings at the vertical line, and cover these 
with plates. Along the North-South line, where each 
of these corners is cut, make a fine aperture (in the plate) 
at the vertical line. When this is done the light of the 
Sun falls at Noon, as required. 


In order to use the instrument, a door giving entry is 
made. When at noon, the light of the Sun enters the 
aperture, it is visible each day on the circle, and fixes 
exactly the declination and the latitude. In other 
respects this is to be understood like the Wall Instument 
(bhittiyantra ). The larger the instrument, the more 
precise it is. By foreigners (Muslims) this is called 
Suds al-Fakhri. 

(Raymond Mercier, IJHS 19 (1984) p. 171). 


10 . - INSTRUMENTS 


io. l. l. ^fr^ft wprrp arol m^Ki«i)<i+d4: i 

' Sf *R£qT 11 
(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21.53) 


Instruments and their accessories 

The Gola, the Bhagana, the Cakra, the Dhanu, the Gha(i, 
the Sahku, the Sakata, the Kartari, the Pitha, the Kapala, 
the Salaka, together with the Tasti, are the twelve 
(astronomical) instruments. (53). (KSS) 

io. l. 2 . rfroft , 5 pt: srfcn?ra; i 

hi4^tsrtPt 5rtt ^ gwR^m; 11 son i 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21-54) 

The hypotenuse ( karna ), the shadow, the semi¬ 
duration of the day, (the longitude of) the Sun, the 
latitude (of the place), the plumb, the compass (or the 
revolving machine, bhrama), water, as well as intelligence 
and effort are the accessories required in the use of 
(astronomical) instruments. (54). (KSS) 

io. 1.3. sPTd 

3»4P-ht wf-?;: 11 \ 11 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 2b) 

A circle is constructed by means of a compass (or a 
circular plate is made by means of a revolving machine), 
and a triangle or quadrilateral by means of hypotenuses 
(karna) ; verticality is achieved by means of a plumb, and 
the ground is levelled by means of Water. (2b). (KSS) 

10.2.1. sprotpr vRj tffrPT | 

’TTT^vRr^RrT ^PTtRT FbMI ^ ^iTvRRPT 11 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4.22 

Automatically rotating sphere 

The Sphere ( Gola-yantra) which is made of wood, 
perfectly spherical, uniformly dense all round but light 
(in weight) should be made to rotate, keeping pace with 
time, with the help of mercury, oil and water, by the 
application of one’s own intellect. (KSS) 

io. 2 . 2 . sfsRftvn; ftraro dtfrwfr spt:- 

MMl ' frt ir PflTO I «i)d ^ dvH ^T^TT 

fdtrd^ ' tfi^fr i d?fr tfr^iwrs^e <sttrit <rfcfpr *r>r- 
fates i tftvTftrnr- 

sfRr ^rfvrsrPT ciIfft srsft 


c S5 „ 

MK't^rtd^dld dd't' fd^^tld I 

cRTT HH+HUSlfateS faff# I dd' 
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(Suryadeva-yajvan, Com. on ABh., 4.22: 




Fix two posts on the ground in the North-South 
direction and fix on them the two ends of an iron rod 
(which passes through the centre of an armillary sphere). 
Apply oil to the holes at the north and south poles of the 
sphere (through which the iron rod passes) so that the 
sphere might rotate smoothly. Then, on the ground 
below the west point of the sphere dig a pit and fix in it a 
(narrow) cylinder with a (closed) hole at its lower end 
and as high as the circumference of the sphere. Fill the 
cylinder with Water. Then fix a na.il at the west point 
of the sphere and fasten to it one end of a string. Pass 
the string downwards along the equator towards the 
east point. Then stretch it upwards and take it to 
the west point (again). Then attach to the string a 
dry hollow gourd filled with mercury and place it on 
the surface of the water in the cylinder kept filled 
with water. 

Now, open the hole at the bottom of the cylinder. As 
the water flows out, its level falls. Consequently, the 
gourd, weighed down as it is by mercury, (also goes 
down) not leaving (the surface of) the Water, and (the 
string attached to it) pulls the sphere westwards. The 
outflow of water should be regulated, in such a mannet 
that in 30 ghatikas (12 hours), half the water in the 
cylinder flows out and the sphere rotates one half. 
Similarly, in the next 30 ghatikas the entire water flows 
out, the gourd, reaches the bottom of the cylinder and 
the sphere completes one full rotation. In this manner, 
the sphere could be rotated intelligently keeping pace 
with time. (KVS) 
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10. INSTRUMENTS 


10. 4. 1 


Fa^id £P i r o<.fd 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. l-2a) 

The armillary sphere, with radius of one’s liking, 
having perfect circles, made of light and dry timber, by a 
skilled carpenter who is proficient in the various crafts, 
should be set to rotate uniformly with time, with the help 
of water, oil and mercury, by applying one’s intellect. (1) 

A weight which floats for 30 ksanas (=24 hours) in 
mercury, oil or water, rotates it (i.e., the armillary 
sphere) with the help of the three (fluids, mercury, oil 
and water). This is the basic principle of self-rotation. 1 
(2a). (KSS) 


10. 3. 1. «frrjff5!TWT ^ I 

3pf -m =tr-M I <i w ri ^ ^snrf^r u ^ n 

3refts?tr i 

mfteT: '6T f T% II 35. II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 18-19) 

Self-rotating wheel 

A ‘Wheel’, made of the timber of Sriparni (the silk- 
cotton tree), having a hole in the centre, bearing excel¬ 
lent rim and beautiful nave, and skilfully half-filled with 
mercury in its (curly) spokes, rotates by itself. (18) 

Let the polar axis, which is the same as the axis of 
rotation of the Bkagola, be made the Wheel’s axle 
passing through its nave. This being done, the Bhagola 
rotates automatically due to the rotation of the Wheel. 
(19). (KSS) 

srtrratvnfar 
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1 The method may be stated in full as follows: 

One should fasten one end of a string to the west cardinal point 
of the armillary sphere and carry the string round the armillary 
sphere along the equator (from below). Coming to the west point 
again, he should tie to it a dry gourd containing mercury and throw 
it into the cylindrical basin, full of water, kept below the west point, 
and then open the hole in the bottom of the basin. With the outflow 
of the water, the gourd goes down and the armillary sphere rotates. 
In 24 hours the gourd reaches the bottom of the basin and the 
armillary sphere makes one complete rotation. When necessary, 
one should apply oil to the ends of the axis of the armillary sphere, 
so that the axis may rotate smoothly. 

The weight of mercury put into the hollow of the dry gourd should 
be so adjusted that the gourd may float on water and, with its motion 
downwards, the armillary sphere may rotate. 


wRvwr w'wmroral: i 

^T^TFTTR-«mfTfFT fqs-.Ht-qid tq fcPti 11 311 

dqnlVjd'l 3tT qtiini ni ld<sfrT dtT I 

H i ^ki ^ re ^T tra'^wr nviffw: 11 v n 

3|fl|»dS^cffS^TT'ff ^ TFKT#II k II 

dt^TT^sricff 5f§r°rnj ^ cft ^tnr i 

(Aryabhata, ABh. Siddhanta Q,By Ramakrsr.a 
Aradhya in his com. on SuSi) 

Shadow instruments 

According to the astronomical instruments mentioned 
in the Siddhanta of Aryabhata are indicated (below) 
the verses (34 in number) from the chapter on the 
astronomical instruments, written by him: (First) the 
shadow instruments. 

Construct a perfect circle (samamandalam vrttam) with 
radius equal to 57 angulas, being the number of degrees 
in a radian, and on (the circumference of) it mark the 
360 divisions of degrees. (1) 

Then construct shadow-instruments (for every day 
of the year) with the help of the R sine of the Sun’s 
ascensional difference, the R sine of the Sun’s agra, and 
the nadis of the duration of the day (in the following 
manner). (2) 

Determine the R sines of the Sun’s declination and of 
the Sun’s longitude from the samavrttacchayakarna (i.e., 
the hypotenuse of the shadow of the gnomon when the 
Sun is on the prime vertical) or from the vidik-chayakarna 
(i.e., the hypotenuse of the shadow when the Sun is in a 
mid-direction). 

On the perfect circle (drawn above), lay off the 
(Sun’s) agra in its own direction (north or south) in the 
east as well as in the West (and at each place put down 
a point). Again lay off the (Sun’s) agra corresponding 
to the Sim’s ascensional difference in its own direction 
from the centre of the circle. (3) 

With that end of the (Sun’s) agra (as centre), draw 
a circle passing through the (two) points marked on the 
circle: this circle denotes the Sun’s diurnal circle. On 
(the southern half of) that circle, put down marks indi¬ 
cating true ghatis with the help of the corresponding 
positions of the gnomon. (4) 

These ghatis of the day, multiplied by six, are the 
degrees on the diurnal circle. At the two points marked 
at the ends of the Sun’s agra in the east and the west, are 
the positions of the Sun at rising and setting. (5) 


1 In each position the gnomon is to be held in such a way that 
the end of the shadow may lie at the centre of the circle. 
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II 


Half of the diurnal circle lying towards the south 
of the rising-setting line (of the Sun) is called the 
southern half of the diurnal circle. (6a). 1 (KSS) 
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aHia fFTR gw arsft wrfw faRtgrag n ^vs ii 
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wt^idlfd WTWpW WTWFWf wf^PT WWT: II II 
(Aryabhata I, ABh.Siddhanta, Q,by Ramakrsna 
Aradhya in his com. on StiSi.) 


Water instruments 

Construct a pillar with an excellent (cylindrical) 
cavity inside. Fill up the cavity with water (and then 
open the hole at the bottom of the pillar so that water 
may flow out). By the time (in ghatis) taken by the 
water to flow out completely, divide the whole length 
of the pillar. From this can (be calculated) the measure 
of an angula (which corresponds to a ghati). (18) 

On the pillar, mark the angulas corresponding to each 
ghati. The water corresponding to one ghati flowing 


1 The Chaya-yantra thus constructed, was used for determining 
the ghati-s and degrees elapsed (since sunrise) at any time of the 
day. For this purpose, one had to find the point where the instan¬ 
taneous shadow of the gnomon crossed the dirunal circle and to 
read the graduations between that point and the initial point of the 
Sun’s agra. One Chaya-yantra served the purpose of giving time 
for one day only. Hence, 365 such instruments were constructed, 
one for each day of the year. Shadow-instruments of the type 
described above are unusual, as they are not found to occur in any 
other work on Indian astronomy. 


out from the hole (at the bottom of the pillar) in the 
level of the ground, completely fills a ghatikd vessel (in 
one ghati). (19) 

This measure of ghati is the basis ibija) (for the 
determination) of (the height of) the pillar and of (the 
length of) the cord to be used in connection with the 
(time-)instruments. Having tied around the pillar a 
man or a pair of fighting rams of craftsmanship (keeping 
the head of a figure just above the top of the pillar), or 
having surmounted the pillar by the figures of a peacock 
or a monkey, bearing a cavity inside it, thus making the 
whole instrument sixty angulas in height, take a smooth 
fine (cylindrical) needle with its periphery equal to a 
unit of graduation (i.e. one angula) on the instrument, 
and on it wrap a cord of sixty angulas in sixty coils. 
( 20 - 22 ) 

Place this needle within the head of ‘man’ passing it 
through the holes of the ears, or, in the case of peacock 
or monkey, support the needle (over the holes) on the 
two sides (of the body). (23) 

Having tied a gourd containing (an appropriate 
quantity of) mercury to the end of the cord wrapped 
around the needle, place it on the water (inside the pillar, 
through the hole) at the top of the man, and then let 
the water flow out through the hole at the anus. (24) 

Similarly, in the case of the peacock or the monkey, 
tying a gourd containing mercury (as before), throw it 
on the water of the pillar through the navel hole and 
release the flow of water. (25) 

An angula of water now flows out in a nadi, as also the 
gourd within the pillar goes down by an angula. The 
cord wrapped around the needle, within the instrument, 
also goes down towards the hole underneath due to the 
pull of the gourd. (26-27) 

At one extremity of the needle, protruding outside 
the instrument, suspend another cord to know the 
nadis elapsed. The number of coils made by this cord 
on the needle will indicate the nadis elapsed. (28). (KSS) 

io. 5. 2. tire+i+MiPfd ^rawrr i 

iff# II 3° II 

^ tr«TT tPTFSFrraT rPTRig I 

'grqtrfgr ^rtR^rp^ff Fnf^n - imu 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 10-11) 

(One should fasten one end of a string to the west 
cardinal point and carry it round the Bhagola along the 
equator from below). Where the string completes one 
round of the Bhagola, tie to it a (dry hollow) gourd con¬ 
taining mercury and throw it into the (cylindrical) basin 
of water (kept below the west point), having a hole in 
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10. INSTRUMENTS 


the bottom and graduated with the marks of ghafis on the 
basis of the outflow of water. (10) 

As the water flows out (through the hole in the bottom 
of the basin), the gourd, going downwards, rotates the 
Bhagola; and the nadi marks left behind by the water 
denote the ghafis elapsed. (11). (KSS) 

% 

10. 5. 3. qfe'I.Wl'KIftWli qfi+r: I 
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<TT dd<=K'lflflylW II 3 ^ II 

^RT Rt4'bfc i qd< : K'i'b)vi c M'HH I 

tfterr ire sff: n 3 =Ht 

Ills = 1)1 hf'i't'i h 11 fl'tf’ 11 


Nara-yantra 

Knowing the number of angulas corresponding to one 
ghati (from the fall in water level as a result of the outflow 
of water in one ghati) insert ghafika beads at that distance 
in a strip of cloth and keep them in position by applying 
wax (or any other adhesive) and throw it inside the body 
of a human figure with face bent down. (12) 

To one end of the cloth-strip tie a string and carry it 
round a rod fitted horizontally within the mouth of the 
man, and take it out through a certain hole in the belly 
of the man. (13) 

Tie to it a dry gourd (containing mercury) (and throw 
it into the basin of water kept underneath, as before). 
As the gourd goes down, the man, pulling the cloth- 
strip, releases a new nadi bead after the lapse of every 
ghafi. (14). (KSS) 

wtwmfewTfvT 
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iid'PdU l P r II 3^ II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 12-17) 

Kurma-Mesa-Mayura-yantra 

The tortoise etc. also, in the same manner, can be 
made to release the ghafika-( beads) at the desired inter¬ 
vals of time. Similarly, there occurs a fight between 
two rams (after every ghafi), when they are connected 
by the string (carrying beads). (15) 

By the proper coordination of time and distance, 
there occurs a union of husband and wife (after every 


10. 6. 1 


ghafi), a peacock gradually devours a ‘serpent’ marked 
with the divisions of angulas denoting ghafis, a ‘man’ 
beats a drum (after every ghafi), and an ‘eclipser’ 
eclipses the body, to be eclipsed (after the lapse 
of every ghafi). Several other (time-measuring) instru¬ 
ments like these may be (designed and) constructed. 
(16-17). (KSS) 


10. 5. 5. Pi-H'jvjiRi I 

(Aryabhata I, ABh.Siddhanta, Q,by Ramakrsna 
Aradhya in his com. on SuSi.) 


Kapala-yantra 

Any copper vessel made according to one’s liking 
with a hole in the bottom, which sinks into water 60 
times in a day and night, is the water instrument called 
Kafidla. (31). (KSS) 


10 . 6 . 1 . 
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^TT^T: ^4+1M TOM: qfsR# ^IET II ^3 II 
(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 20-21) 


Cakra-yantra (Circle instrument) 

Take a circular board, graduate it with the 360 
divisions (of degrees) as well as the 60 divisions (of 
ghafis), fix a vertical needle at its centre and set it up 
in such a way in that the Sun may lie centrally in its 
plane. (20) 

Then the Signs etc. left behind (since sunrise) by the 
shadow of the vertical needle denote the Signs etc. by 
which the Sun has ascended (above the horizon). The 
nadis left behind denote the nadis elapsed since sunrise, 
provided the Sun is in the eastern hemisphere. When 
the Sun is in the western hemisphere, the nadis thus 
obtained should be subtracted from half the duration 
of the day (to get the nadis to elapse before sunset). 1 
(21). (KSS) 


1 This rule is true for places on the equator only. At other 
places, it will give the Sun’s altitude and the ghafis corresponding 
to it. There are reasons to believe that observation was made at a 
place away from the equator, since sunrise was deduced from the 
Sun’s altitude by applying the following formula: 

semi-duration of day X Sun’s altitude 

nadis elapsed =--—;-r~-——;—- 

Sun s meridian altitude 

Brahmagupta has criticised the astronomers who used this formula. 
See BrSpSi, 22.11. 
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ITSHTW^T^IT: +1«K«T Hlfe-br SPTtTT: I 
sferre? Rbrnim i gHra prefer w^mr. ir^ii 
(L alla, SiDhVr., 21. 22-23) 

Dhanur-yantra (Semi-circle instrument) 

What has been described above is the Cakra-yantra, 
half of which is called Dhanuryantra (‘Semi-circle’). 
This latter instrument should be held (with its chord 
horizontal) in such a way that a ray of the Sun passing 
through the hole in the middle of the chord may fall on 
the arc. (22) 

Then the nadis left behind by the shadow of the central 
needle, as measured from the arc-end, denote the nadis 
elapsed during the day (since sunrise), and the signs 
and degrees left behind denote the signs and degrees 
by which the Sun has (ascended above the horizon). 
(23). (KSS) 

10.7.2. frTaTRft SHyUf swnf STTL 5R: 11 ^ 11 

yn^rm i 

WiV! SPfftf<=r VIIH^+P^f^ II ^ II 
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(Aryabhata I, ABh.Siddhanta, Q, by Ramakrsna 

in his com. on SuSi.) 

The chord of the Dhanuryantra is equal to the diameter 
of the circle (i.e., the perfect circle), and its arrow is 
equal to the radius. It is mounted on the circle verti¬ 
cally with the two ends of its arc coinciding with the 
east and west points. (6 b) 

The eastern end of the Dhanuryantra should be moved 
along (the circumference of) the circle until the dhanur¬ 
yantra is towards the Sun. 1 The shadow of the gnomon 
will then fall along the chord of the Dhanuryantra , and 
(the shadow-end being at the centre of the circle) the 
distance of the gnomon, as measured from the centre of 
the circle, will always be equal to the shadow at the 
desired time. 2 (7) 

The degrees intervening between the (eastern) end 
of the Dhanuryantra and the rising point of the Sun 
divided by six, give, the ghatis elapsed in the day. 
(8a). (KSS) 


1 The Dhanuryantra resembles a semi-circular arc. It is held 
vertically with the two ends of its arc coinciding with the east and 
west points of the circle drawn on the ground. 

8 The gnomon is represented in this case by means of a cord 
suspended from the Sun’s position on the arc of the Dhanuryantra. 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21.24) 

Kartari-yantra (Scissors instrument) 

When the ( Dhanur-yantra ) is permanently fixed in the 
plane of the equator (forming the lower half of the 
equator) (and a needle pointing towards the north pole 
is fixed at the middle of the chord), it is known as 
Kartari-yantra. In this case, the ghatis left behind by the 
shadow of the needle fixed at the middle of the chord 
denote the ghatis elapsed since sunrise. (24). (KSS) 

10.9.1. Wfe fetcf 4>HM4>H I 

^fer 'fte gfcranPT 11 rk ii 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21.25-26) 

Kapala-yantra and Pitha-yantra 

This very Kartari-yantra, with its dial set horizontally 
on the ground, and its needle vertical, is called Kapala- 
yantra-, and the Cakra-yantra, with its dial having the 
directions marked in its rim, and set on the ground with 
its axis vertical, is called Pitha-yantra. (25) 

In the case of these two instruments, the ghafis left 
behind up to the west point by the shadow of the needle 
denote the ghatis elapsed. Moreover, in the case of the 
Pitha-yantra, the degrees on the rim from the point where 
the Sun is observed at sunrise (up to the east point) 
give (the degrees of) the Sun’s agra. (26). (KSS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 27-29) 

Bhagana-yantra 

On the rim of the circular plate of the Cakra-yantra, 
mark the Sign segments, large or small, as the case may 
be, depending on the time-degrees obtained by dividing 
the vinadis of the oblique ascensions of the Signs by 10, 
and also graduate each Sign segment with the divisions 
of degrees. (27) 
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Keep it horizontally on well levelled ground in open 
space and fix a vertical needle at its centre. Then hold 
the yantra in the equatorial plane with its needle pointing 
to the north pole in such a way that at sunrise the Sun 
is in the seventh Sign (just 6 Signs ahead of its actual 
position) (so that the shadow of the needle is directed 
towards the Sun’s position at sunrise). Then the 
degrees left behind by the shadow of the needle on the 
Bhagana-yantra will denote the degrees traversed by the 
Sun since sunrise. (28-29). (KSS) 


10. 11. 1. frf cFHtFT 9W I 
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(Aryabhata I, ABh.Siddhanta, Q.by Ramakrsr.a 
Aradhya in his com. on SuSi) 


Clepsydra 

One should get a hemispherical bowl made of copper, 
10 palas in weight, six angulas in height, and twelve 
angulas in diameter at the top. At the bottom thereof, 
let a hole be made by a needle eight angulas in length 
and one pala in weight. 

This is the ghatika-yantra, (so named) because it is 
filled by water in a period of 60 palas (i.e., one ghati). 
(29-30). (KSS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 34-37) 


The Ghatika vessel, looking like one-half of a (spherical 
waterpot called) kalas'a, made of ten palas of copper, 
half a hand in diameter at the top and half as high, and 
having a hole bored (at the bottom) by a uniformly 
circular needle of 4 angulas in length made of three and 
one third masas of gold, sinks into limpid water exactly 
in one nddi. (34-35) 

Or, it is a vessel made according to one’s liking (with 
a hole in the bottom) later adjusted by the measure of 
a ghati. 


Or, it is a vessel having a finger-wide hole (in the 
bottom) and of size determined by proportion in such a 
way that it may sink (in water) as many times in a day 
as there ate ghatis in a day. 

A ghatf is also equal to 360 asus, each asu (being equal 
to the time of pronunciation) of 20 short syllables (or 
10 long syllables). (36-37). (KSS) 


10. 11. 3. tF# foTFFFFrT: 


tpvnfFnfWRlT: FfHT wjHT: II3°II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21.30) 


Graduation of a clepsydra 

The ghatis elapsed during the day (since sunrise) as 
indicated by the instrument (used), when multiplied by 
the actual measure of the day and divided by the number 
of ghatis in a day as adopted in the graduation of the 
instrument, give the true ghatis elapsed since sunrise. 
Otherwise, they are gross. 1 (30). (KSS) 
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spiff ffFPP II 33 II 
(Lalla, SiDhVr-, 21. 31-33) 


Gnomon and orientation 

The gnomon, constructed with the help of the 
revolving machine, having equal periphery at the top 
and bottom, made of very heavy and strong timber, 
perfectly straight and free from scars, streaks and spots, 
uniformly circular, six angulas in circumference and 
twelve angulas in height, should be set up on a (horizon¬ 
tal) board, (already) levelled by means of water, in the 
vertical direction with the help of four plumbs. (31-32) 

The shadow of this (cylindrical gnomon), resembling 
the tail of a cow, should be observed outside the circular 
base and should be measured from (the circular base 
at) the centre. From the tip of the shadow up to the 
(upper) end of the gnomon lies obliquely the hypotenuse 
(of the shadow). (33). (KSS) 


1 For graduating the ghati divisions in the instrument, it is generally 
assumed that there are 60 ghatis in a day. Actually, it is not exactly 
the case. Hence the above rule. Sripati, too, gives this rule. 
See Si Se., 19. 17. 
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( SuSi ., 3. 1-6) 


On a stony surface, made water-level, or upon hard 
plaster, made level, there draw an even circle, of a 
radius equal to any required number of the digits 
(angula ) of the gnomon ( s'anku ). (1) 

At its centre, set up the gnomon of twelve digits of the 
measure fixed upon; and where the extremity of its 
shadow touches the circle in the former and later parts 
of the day, (2) 

There fixing two points upon the circle, and calling 
them the forenoon and afternoon points, draw midway 
between them, by means of a fish-figure ( timi ), a north 
and south line. (3) 


Midway between the north and south directions draw, 
by a fish figure, an east and West line: and in like manner 
also, by fish-figures ( matsya ) between the four cardinal 
directions, draw the intermediate directions. (4) 


Draw a circumscribing square, by means of the lines 
going out from the centre; by the digits of its base-line 
(bhujasutra) projected upon that is any given shadow 
reckoned. (5) 


The east and west line is called the prime vertical 
(samamandala) ; it is likewise denominated as the east 
and west hour circle ( unmandala ) and equinoctial circle 
(vijuvanmandala) - 1 (6) (Burgess) 
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(Nilakantha, Manusyalayacandrika, 2. 1-4) 


The Cardinal directions 

The expert (astronomer) should first level the ground 
perfectly by means of levelling instruments or water. 
He should then pick up a gnomon, cylindrical, made of 
hard (wood), 12 digits in length, two digits in diameter 
at the bottom, tapering to a diameter of one inch towards 
the top, the tip, however, being trimmed to a point like 
a rose bud. (1) 

He should, then, draw (on the levelled ground) a 
perfect circle with a string of twice the length of the 
gnomon. The centre of the circle should be correctly 
identified and the gnomon planted there, firmly. (2) 

With a concentrated mind, he should, in the forenoon, 
mark the shadow of the tip of the shadow of the gnomon 
as it reaches the circumference of the circle (in the west). 
He should mark the circle, in the same manner, (in the 
east), in the afternoon. Another mark should be made 
(in the west) (in the same manner) next day forenoon 
also. The first day’s mark should be brought towards 
the second day’s mark by a third of the distance between 
the two marks; then that will be the correct point (in the 
west). (3) 


When markings have been done correctly as above for 
the previous and current days, the line joining the two 
points would be the exact East-West line. (The North- 
South lines should be drawn by constructing a fish- 
figure from the east-west points on the circumference). 
(4). (KVS) 


feqjjiaR fe g H: 
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1 For elucidation see, Su.Si: Burgess, pp. 108-11. 
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(Vatesvara, VSi., 3. 1. 2-11) 

Methods for cardinal directions 

Method 1 

(The points) where the shadow of the (vertical) 
gnomon, set up at the centre of a circle drawn on level 
ground, enters into (the circle in the forenoon) and 
passes out (of the circle in the afternoon), give (respec¬ 
tively) the West and east directions (with respect to each 
other), when due allowance is made for the variation 
of the Sim’s declination. (2) 

Method 2 

Or, put down points at the extremities of two equal 
shadows, one (in the forenoon) when the Sun is in the 
eastern half of the celestial sphere and the other (in the 
afternoon) when the Sun is in the western half of the 
celestial sphere. These, too, give (respectively) the 
west and east directions, provided due allowance is made 
for the change in the (Sun’s) declination. (3) 

Method 3 

When the Sun enters the circle called the prime 
vertical, the shadow (of a vertical gnomon) falls exactly 
east to west. Towards the north pole lies the north 
direction. (4) 

Method 4 

As long as the shadow (of a vertical gnomon), for the 
desired time, is equal (in magnitude and direction) to the 
hypotenuse of the right-angled (shadow) triangle formed 
by that shadow and the bhuja (base) and kofi (upright) 
for that shadow, so long is the koti (upright) directed 
east to west. (5) 

Method 5 

(The points of the horizon), where any heavenly body, 
with zero declination, rises and sets, are (respectively) 
the east and west directions (relative to the observer). (6) 


Method 6: Ancient method 

(The point of the horizon) where the star Revati 
(Zeta Piscium) or Sravana (Altair or Alpha Aquilae) 
rises is the east direction. Or, as stated by the learned, 
it is roughly that point (of the horizon) which lies mid¬ 
way between the points of rising of Gitra (Spica) and 
Svati (Arcturus). (7) 

Method 7 

The junction of the two threads which passes through 
the two fish-figures which are constructed with the 
extremities of three shadows (taken two at a time) as 
centre, is the south or north relative to the foot of the 
gnomon, according as the Sun is in the northern or 
southern hemisphere. (8) 

Wth the junction of the (two) threads as centre, 
draw a circle passing through the extremities of the 
three shadows. (The tip of) the shadow (of the gnomon) 
does not leave this circle in the same way as a lady born 
in a noble family does not discard the customs - and 
traditions of the family. (9) 

Method 8 

The midday shadow of the gnomon lies on the north- 
south line between the circle (denoting the locus of the 
shadow-tip) and (the foot of) the gnomon (situated at 
the centre). When the Sun is at the first point of Aries 
or Libra, the equinoctial midday shadow, too, lies south 
to north. (10) 

Hypotenuse of Shadow 

The square-root of the sum of the squares of the 
length of the gnomon and the length of the shadow is the 
hypotenuse of shadow. The square-root of the difference 
between the squares of the hypotenuse of shadow and 
the gnomon is (the length of) the shadow. (11) (KSS) 

10. 12. 5. teNird^rndM^mOtM^^l fwI^dhTl^ 

MiHK PshgtH q TStPRcf: °tldWld 

(Sripati, SiSe. , 4. 3) 

Accurate [determination of the cardinal directions 

The result obtained by the difference between the 
sines of the declinations of the Sun between the moments 
when the gnomonic shadow equals the radius of the 
circle drawn with the foot of the gnomon as centre and 
any arbitrary radius, multiplied by the chaya-karna 
(shadow-hypotenuse) of those moments and divided by 
cos <f> (which difference is in angulas, the gnomon’s height 
being 12 angulas ) is the amount by which the western 
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point where the shadow crosses the circle is to be shifted 
in the opposite direction of the Sun’s motion in decli¬ 
nation. Then we have the true East-West line. (The 
North-South line is drawn therefrom by means of a 
fish-figure.) (3). (AS) 

io. 13. l. sram t^rr p'mi far-wmia; i 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr, 21. 38-41) 

Salaka-yantra (Needle instrument) 

Agra 

Having made a needle of as many angulas as there are 
(minutes) in the radius, stretch it from east to west; and 
at its (western) end, at right angles to it, lay off another 
needle of arbitrary length such that an observer, with 
his eye at the tip of it and his line of sight passing through 
the other end of (the former needle equal to) the radius, 
sees a planet exactly on the horizon. Then that (latter 
needle) is the agra (of that planet). (38-39) 

Angular distance between two planets 

Observe one planet in the direction of (the needle 
equal) to the radius, and another planet from the tip of 
the vertical needle. Then the square root of the squares 
of the two (needles), which is really equal to the radius, 
is the hypotenuse (of the needle-triangle). (40) 

Of the two needles, the (latter) vertical needle stands 
directed north-to-south; the other one, east to west. 
(The degrees) corresponding to that (vertical needle) 
should be known as the degrees between the two planets, 
as situated at the time of observation. (41) (KSS) 

10. 14. 1. I 

+«!4rFcr TraW 11 v< 11 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 52) 

Sakafa-yantra (Cart instrument) 

The Sakata-yantra, of which one tube is directed 
towards the position of the gnomon in the circle denoting 
its path and the other towards the Sim in its diurnal 
circle, enables one to know the signs etc. of the Sim’s 
altitude. (52). (KSS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 42-47) 


(Tithi From, Observation ) 

(Construct a circle on level ground and graduate its 
circumference with the 360 divisions of degrees). 
Then, having made the observation of the Sun and 
the Moon through the V-shaped (lit. cart-shaped) 
tubes, (the Sun through one tube and the Moon 
through the other), place the tubes (on the ground) 
with their tips on the circumference of the circle 
graduated with the 360 divisions of degrees (and the 
common end of the tubes at the centre of the circle), 
and show by means of points the places (where the tips 
fall). (42) 

The degrees between these (two points) are the 
degrees between the Sun and the Moon. These, 
when divided by 12, give the tithis elapsed in the light 
half of the month, or the tithis to elapse in the dark 
half of the month- (43) 

Time from Observation 

(Severally) multiply the R sines of the (Sun’s 
meridian) zenith distance and agra by 60 and divide 
(each product) by the radius. Lay them off, in their 
own directions, in a circle drawn (on level ground) 
with 60 angulas as radius (and having the directions 
marked in it), the former from the centre and the latter 
from the east as well as the west points. And, through 
the three points (thus obtained) draw, as before, the 
circle denoting the path of the gnomon. By laying off 
the same in the contrary directions, one may draw the 
circle (denoting the path of the tip) of the shadow (of the 
gnomon). (44-45) 

Beginning with the end of the agra (laid off in the east), 
graduate the circle denoting the path of the gnomon with 
the (appropriate) Signs by means of the degrees of time 
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(oftheir oblique ascension). And then set up a gnomon 
(on that circle) in such a way that the tip of the shadow 
may fall at the centre. (46) 

Then the degrees of time lying from the end of the 
agra (in the east) up to the foot of the gnomon are the 
degrees of time of the (Sun’s) ascension. These degrees 
of time divided by six, are the ghatis elapsed in the day 
(since sunrise). (47). (KSS) 

10. 15. 1. ilfidffd^i«lI^P-HdT II s II 
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(Aryabhata I, ABh.Siddhanta, Q, by Ramakrsna 
Aradhya in his com on SuSi.) 

Yasti-yantra (The graduated tube) 

The Yasti-y antra}- which is equal in length to the semi¬ 
diameter of the (perfect) circle, with as many gradua¬ 
tions of ahgulas as there are degrees in a radian (i.e. 57), 
should be held at the centre of the circle towards 
the Sun. The yasti then denotes the hypotenuse, its 
elevation denotes the gnomon, and the distance from 
the foot of the gnomon up to the centre of the circle 
always denotes the shadow (of the gnomon.) The 
degrees intervening between the end of the yasti and 
the rising point of the Sun, divided by six, give the 
ghatis elapsed in the day. (8b-10a). (KSS) 

liri5. 2. 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 21. 48-51) 

Altitude, Zenith Distance and Baku. Hold the Yasti, equal 
to the radius (of the circle drawn on level ground), 
with its lower end at the centre (of the circle), in such a 
way that it may not cast any shadow (on the ground). 
Then the degrees in the arc corresponding to the per¬ 
pendicular dropped on the ground from the other end) 
of it are the degrees of the (Sun’s) altitude. (48) 

The Yasti, equal to the radius, is the hypotenuse; the 
perpendicular (dropped on the ground from the upper 
end of the Yasti) is the (great) gnomon (i.e., the R sine 


1 The Yafti-yantra resembles a cylindrical stick. 


of the ‘Sun’s altitude); the square root of the difference 
of their squares is the (great) shadow, i.e., the R sine of 
the (Sun’s) zenith distance; and the distance between 
the east-west line and the foot of the perpendicular is 
the baku. (49) 

Equinoctial midday shadow. Multiply the distance 
between the rising-setting line (lit. the line joining the 
ends of the agras laid off in the east and west) and the 
gnomon by 12 and divide by the perpendicular dropped 
from the tip of the Yasti. This is how the equinoctial 
midday shadow is obtained from the perpendicular 
dropped from the tip of the Yasti. (50) 

Distance between two planets and their longitudes. Determine 
the distance between the two planets with the help of 
the gnomon or the Yasti, like that between the Sun and 
the Moon. This added to (the longitude of) the west¬ 
ward planet gives (the longitude of) the eastward planet 
and the same subtracted from the latter gives the former. 

(51). (KSS) 

10. 16. 1. +U-MHIrf tqPtPlI flyT fqtjpT 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 47-48) 

Nalaka instrument 

(In the chayavrtta or a circle with the shadow as radius, 
mark the north-south and east-west lines. From their 
point of intersection along the east-west line measure 
off - the koti of the shadow cast by the planet at the time 
of observation. If the planet is in the eastern hemi¬ 
sphere, the koti must be marked to the west; but to the 
east, if the planet is in the western hemisphere). At the 
extremity of the koti draw the bhuja in its own direction. 
Place a bamboo joining the extremity of the bhuja to the 
centre, (to represent the shadow). Connect the point of 
intersection of the bhuja and the shadow to the top of the 
gnomon by a bamboo. Then, the planet will be visible 
along this line on the top of the gnomon (after fixing 
the nalaka instrument). 

Then, at the end, fix the nalakayantra on two bamboo 
sticks, so that it (i.e., its hollow) is in the same direction 
as the joining line, and its height is that of the observer’s 
eye. Now, the observer shall look through the instru¬ 
ment and he will see in the sky the eclipse, the rising 
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Moon or the planet. The reverse process must be 
followed for visibility in water. (47-48). 1 (KSS) 

10. 16. 2. fWR 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.3. 105-8) 

On a horizontal plane mark a point and through it 
draw the east-west line and also the north-south; if the 
planet is in the east, mark off the computed koti of the 
shadow towards the east-west line; if the planet is in 
the western hemisphere, make this koti towards the 
east. (105) 

From the extremity of the koti mark the computed 
bhuja perpendicular to the east-west line and draw the 
computed shadow from the point so as to form a right 
angled triangle with the bhuja and. koti. Extend a thread 
from the point of intersection of the bhuja and shadow to 
meet the gnomon’s tip so as to form the chayakarna or 
the hypotenuse of the right angled triangle of which the 
other sides are the gnomon and the shadow. (106) 

Along this thread place the Nalaka so that the lower 
extremity of the Nalaka coincides with the eye. Seeing 
through the Nalaka, the planet is to be seen. I shall 
state how the planet could be seen in water as well. 1 (107) 

Place the Sahku at the point of intersection of the 
bhuja and shadow and holding the Nalaka along the 
joint of the tip of the Sahku and the point, the planet 


1 The Nalaka is a simple tube formed generally of bamboo. The 
nurpose of this is to verify the correctness of the computation of the 
shadow and its bhuja. If the computation is wrong the planet will 
not be seen in that direction. It might be asked how the shadow 
and bhuja are pertinent with respect to a planet whose shadow cannot 
be observed as that of the Sun. It must be noted the computation 
of the shadow and bhuja are made similar to that of the Sun, knowing 
the declination etc. as in the case of the Sun. The computation 
does not depend on the observation of the actual shadow By 
computing the magnitudes of the bhuja and kofi, the direction of the 
chayakarna points to the planet in the sky. 


can. be seen in a basin of water placed at the point. 
(108). (AS) 
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(Aryabhata I, ABh.Siddhanta, Q, by Ramakrsna 
Aradhva in his com. on SuSi) 


Chatra-yantra (Umbrella instrument) 

Construct a Chatra-yantra (an instrument resembling 
an umbrella) by bamboo-needles, mark (the circum¬ 
ference of) it with the 360 divisions of degrees, and set 
it at the centre of the (perfect) circle. Or, treat the 
perfect circle itself as the Chatra-yantra. (13) 

The rod of the Chatra-yantra, in the middle of it, equal 
to the radius, is the gnomon; the northern half of the 
diurnal circle drawn through the end-points of the 
(Sun’s) agra, laid off in the contrary direction (in the 
west and the east), is the so called ‘path of shadow’. 1 (14) 

The nadis of the day, multiplied by six, are the degrees 
in (the diurnal circle lying in) the north half of the 
Chatra-yantra. Towards the end-points of the (Sun’s) 
agra, in the west and the east the shadow falls at sunrise 
and sunset, respectively. (15) 

The end (of the Sun’s agra) in the west is (therefore) 
called the ‘setting point ( asta )’, and the end (of the 
Sun’s) agra in the east the ‘rising point ( udaya)’. From the 
‘setting point’ to the ‘rising point’ (on the northern half 
of the diurnal circle) lie (the graduation of) the degrees 
oftimeina Chatra-yantra. (16) 

The shadow cast by the gnomon, situated in the 
middle of the chatra, is always the shadow at the desired 
time. The degrees (on the diurnal circle) intervening 
between the end of the shadow and the ‘setting point’, 
divided by six, give the nadis elapsed in the day. (17) 
(KSS) 


1 In fact, this is not the path of shadow. 
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cT*rr i- 


10.18.1. 

fdWKR fl’FHJIct 
3TraTT: 

*< 
vF# 

McMsdH (ct<<4d: SFTPT I 

sffarf^THT'Tn qfsnrr fatkl: II *15. II 
3TTsrnsftsET: 

vjilMHdVr gfqR =ar gWff i 
v tdMH RT gf<R ^KTFbT 

^oqrSFRTT ta-ff €T M'tiC' Li l I II R ° II 
q fed*! ddM °i| 18 4cl'Tff RSTR1 
fc=IT ; gffT Tfrsft dd^rHFf I 
q^dtTT qdl'dt ^l u li*ITsM 

y<Sli||+' II ^T I I 

3HT FFWT 

N^ddMI ' ^WTT ffSTRrFTT I 

nS 

A)dsl u d+': WTTl 1 MdlST 

^ wi-kIwp^ ii rr ii 

irferrspFT 

‘t?r’ W 'wrr’ 

‘ftp?#’ =ff ‘gim’ THspifTRT: i 
‘ 3Rff??jaT: RL ^FT: *^91 

TWsFFtnfff gus+iPi 11 R 3 11 
t: ^P^TraT^Rt^U^T 
cp^resraw^i ipar i 
‘f^’^fr ‘frai’car fffe 
?rr Mf^+i^ft gftTRT h5-mi i i Ry i i 
gpr a'siT 9x4+4 >^1*13 *r*fa 

aarr^fr^iiTT dyMPtuH d*n i 

^pmurr Fprfff aarfofl' ^ 

aaTO% Ff?RaT arPn". ii R*. h 

3T5rtfiaT 'tfg+i nt-md 

tFffRrPj9fT 9^r+SSPFT 'iH^FFT I 
tf^TK ^tRT^FFFrTia' 9T ^fT ?FTT^ 

drin^fi+i RjaaT ^Fa^Far: 11 r^ i i 
(B haskara II, SiSi, 2. 10. 18-26) 

Phalaka-yantra 1 

Prepare a rectangular plate, either of metal or of 
wood, having a breadth of 90" and length double thereof, 


i The Phalaka-yantra is a versatile instrument which enables one 
to read off the astronomical time by noting the length of the shadow 
of the Sun and also other astronomical measures like Hjti, Antya, 
Cara etc. It can be used in respect of planets and stars as well. 

9 


(i.e. 180"). Mark the midpoint (M) of the plate 
at a longer side wherefrom it can be hung with a 
chain in the plane of a vertical. Draw a perpendicular 
through the midpoint (M) downwards, to be called 
lamba-rekha. (18) 

Divide this perpendicular into 90 equal parts, one 
ahgula each, and draw thin parallels through the divi¬ 
sions, to be called jyd-rekhds (or jiva-rekhas). Below the 
midpoint (M), at distance of 30" make a small hole and 
insert into it a peg, to be called aksa, of an arbitrary 
length (whose shadow will be cast on the plate. Let the 
hole be called O.) (19-20) 

With O as centre and with diameter 60 (i.e. 

radius 30"), draw a circle. Let the circle be graduated 
into 60 ghatis and 360 degrees, each degree being 
divided into 10 equal parts to be called ambupalas (or 
vighatis). (21) 

Hang a thin slice (of copper or bamboo) of length 60", 
divided into 60 equal parts from O (along the vertical 
line ON. (The breadth of this at O shall be and 
at N be 1", so that) it will be in the form of an axe. 
Make a small hole in this slice (at N). (22) 

Since the rough cam derived from the said divisions is 
in palas, that divided by 19 would give Sine cam. 1 (22b) 
The segments 4 , 11, 17, 18, 13 and 5 being multiplied 
by the hypotenuse of the shadow, K, (K 2 =S 2 +12 
being the shadow), and divided by 12, will give the res¬ 
pective segments at the local place for arcs of 15°, (so 
that there would be six segments for 90°). (23) 

From these obtain the bhuja of the longitude of the 
sdyana Sun and divide by 60 and add the hypotenuse of 
the local shadow (K of verse 23 above). Multiply the 
sum by 10 and divide by 4, the result being called the 
yasti in angulas. This yasti is to be hung from the 
midpoint (O, along ON). (24) 

When a Phalaka-yantra is held in the plane of the 
Sun’s vertical, the point where the shadow cast by the 
aksa (at O) on the circle (O) is to be taken as the point 
representing the Sun. (25) 

Now place the pattikd, i.e. the slice hanging from O, 
on that point. Note the distance between the mark, as 
said before, on the pattikd, by laying off the yasti- Mark 


rThiTTs so sTnce for T of equinoctial shadow, the so-called .cara- 
. are 10 8 3/10 taking the latitude to be that of Ujjam 
wfSe the equ°n^l shadow'is 4-30. The ram-segments for 
^at latitude will be 45, 36 and 15, the mra-segments for any other 

Tdace bring derived from these. This cara is generally expressed 
place being a ig al to g asus or prarias. Since an 

in mghatis, anc f . R^iiie will be the same. Hence the following 

«“■ l nftliree might be^us^d^ If for a radius equal to 3438, the cara is 
rule °f three mig ents w hat will be cara for 30 X 6 asus. Now 

3438 * divided by 30 X 16 is 19, approximately. Hence the rule 

given here. 
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off the carqjya above that mark when the Sun has nor¬ 
thern declination, or below otherwise. Then, the dis¬ 
tance from the point where the parallel line (lengthwise) 
meets the circle to the parallel line through O gives the 
hour angle in ghatis. (26). (AS) 


10. 19. 1. fon*? 

WrfsRPWf: I 

TO TP? II Vs || 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4. 48) 


Observation of planets with instruments 

The Sun is determined from the conjunction of the 
Earth and the Sun, the Moon from the conjunction 
of the Sun and the Moon, and all the other planets 
from the conjunctions of the planets and the Moon. 
(48). (KSS) 


etc., and bearing the marks of the directions. (Then 
standing) on the western side thereof, one, having undis¬ 
turbed of mind, should, with the line of sight passing 
through the centre of the circular base, make the obser¬ 
vation of the Sun when (at sunrise) it appears as if 
clinging to the circumference, (and mark there a point). 

The (actual) distance, measured along the 
circumference graduated with the marks of degrees, 
between the end of the line drawn eastwards (i.e., the 
east point) and the point where the Sun is observed is 
the arc of the Sun’s agra. The R sine of that (arc) is 
(the R sine of) the Sun’s agra. The minutes of the 
difference between that (R sine of the Sun’s agra ) and 
the R sine of the Sun’s meridian zenith distance are the 
minutes of the sankvagra, provided that the Sun is in the 
southern hemisphere; when the Sun is in the northern 
hemisphere (and the shadow of the gnomon falls towards 
the north), the process is otherwise (i.e.. the addition of 
the two). 


io. 19.2. tftaiwi wmFTf^wftTr 

ffff^wrnr i 

aw 

fkmzfe trf^-HH'tHTfsrrw 11 x% 11 

ai+UiwmProW iferl wrafaff 11 x^ 11 

3R^n w tmfawlww i 

faw WSWUffaW sfsrw =atrrtsWTT II X* II 
wit w iprfa ww; i 
afawrffarRrfiiT wm wiik5.ii 
frfe aa aift 

^qq-trq M <<| <<| M| qT| JT: | 

arsnanf: 

afaaotrfafenrfpar 

dlfe+lfa'WW cTWT: ii 3 ° n 

((41^4^011 fwr srsr: i 
^aa' spPTfa a- 

waaRfaat: w aa: n 31 n 
tt# asraarawt a i 

aifaa saaPrata aaw aaa aw n 3 ^ n 

(Bhaskara I, MBh., 3. 56-62) 

Sun’s agra etc. by observation 

One should erect a (circular) platform, as high as one’s 
neck, with its floor in the same level, and its circum¬ 
ference graduated with the divisions of Signs, degrees, 


When, however, (the Sun being in the northern 
hemisphere), the shadow (of the gnomon) due to the 
Sun falls towards the south* the Sun’s agra minus the 
R sine of the Sun’s meridian zenith distance is stated 
to be (the value of) the sankvagra. From that ( sankvagra) 
determine the true value of the equinoctial midday 
shadow (of the gnomon), and then calculate as before 
the latitude and colatitude (for the place). (56-60a) 

Longitude of an unknown planet 

Having correctly ascertained in terms of nadikas (i.e., 
ghatis) the difference between (the times of rising or 
setting of) the planets known and to be known, multiply 
those ghatis by six. Thus are obtained the degrees (of 
the difference between the longitudes of the two planets). 
By those degrees diminish or increase the longitude of 
the known planet according as it is to the east or west 
of the planet to be known. This is stated by the learned 
people well versed in planetary motions (to be the 
method for getting the longitude of the planet to be 
known). (60b-61) 

Longitudes of the prominent stars of the naksatras 

In this way from (the known longitudes of) the planets 
or stars, have been determined, at all places and at all 
times, the celestial longitudes of the (prominent) stars 
of the naksatras. (62). (KSS) 

10. 19. 3. fffcrw TPT fW 5^ W wfesf TOT I 

qwFFT5Tfw oqqW-H II 3° || 
fa?TW <W 9TSflT I 
Tpffo W W3TWT SPRIT ^feffKTWT II 33 II 

■o c "s’* 
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f%W>T ^ cTmiti<,m M-.r-H 





1^11 


ti'aiqvi^i'hl *f: ?ffs^i'j-qi flW ¥is*;J}f«M< ^TcT I 


tqy^cqH ^TtT: |q?iiA(q ^TRsq'R I 

ti c r.ti*if$m'i ^T 'iq ,J ii<-’Htii^'i II 3* II 

(Varaha, PS, 13. 30-34) 


Method of observation 

Take a plank, with its surface plane, as verified by 
dropping water on it. Set it so as to have its surface 
horizontal and level with the eye, and its parallel sides 
north-south and east-west. At the southern edge, in 
the middle, hinge a sighting tube equal in length to the 
north-south length of the plank. With the eye at the 
hole of the rigid sighting instrument, at the hinge, raise 
the instrument to such an extent that the north-pole- 


star is sighted through the hole of the instrument 1 . 
(30-31) 

When so sighting the pole-star, the perpendicular 
dropped on to the plank from the end of the sight is the 
R sine of the latitude of the place. The base so formed 
is the R cos of the latitude of the place. The R cos line, 
i.e. the base, coincides with the north-south-direction 
line. (32-33) 

Learned men, observing things for themselves thus, 
determine the North pole, the dimensions of the whole 
Earth, etc. as one would determine the salty taste of 
the whole quantity of a solution by tasting a drop 
thereof. 2 (34). (TSK) 


1 From the next verse we can understand that Varahamihira 
implies here that the north-south length of the plank is 120 units, 
so that the length of the sighting instrument also is 120 units=R. So 
taken, the perpendicular dropped on to the plank from the end of 
the instrument will be equal to R sine angle raised, and the base 
from the foot of the perpendicular to the hinge will be R cos raised 
angle). 

* What is meant here is that an observation made at a small area 
on the Earth can give us, by suitable reasoning, knowledge of the 
whole Earth. 
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CALENDAR 


11. 1. 1. ?T^-*rrc-fo*FT: ifPlT: I 

M^tl^g ... 

(Vidyamadhava, Vidyamadhaviya or Muhurta-darsana ) 

The five constituents of the Calendar 

The Naksatra (constellation or asterism), Vara (week¬ 
day), Tithi (Lunar day), Karana and Toga constitute the 
five limbs (of the daily calendar). (KVS) 



*ft*rr 11 \s 11 

(Sankaravarman: Sadratnamala, 2. 1) 

(Of the five-faced almanac), the weekdays are Sunday 
and others (being, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday). 

(The fifteen lunar days of the fortnight are) Pratipad 
and others (viz., Dvitiya, Trtiya, Gaturthi, Pancami, 
Sasthi, SaptamI, Astami, Navam!, Dasami, Ekadasi, 
Dvadasi, Trayodasi, CaturdasI and Pancadasi or Parva, 
being Amavasya at the end of the dark fortnight and 
Purnima or Paurramasi at the end of the bright 
fortnight). 

(The eleven) karanas, (four immovable and seven 
mo.yable) are Krimi, Sixnha etc. 1 

The twentyseven yogas begin with Viskambha. 2 (KVS) 

11. 2. 1. fd'dl'>4 i *lRf IsM 4^ i ^: I 

^FTTRITC tvTT fat: II II 

(Varaha, PS, 3. 16) 

Naksatra computation 

For every 800 minutes of arc in the Moon’s longitude 
there is one naksatra (asterismal segment). Deduct the 
Sun’s longitude from the Moon’s. For every twelve 
degrees of the remainder there is one tithi. The time 
of the ending moment of the naksatra should be found 
by proportion using the Moon’s daily motion. The time 
of the ending moment of the tithi should be found by 
proportion using the difference in the daily motions of 
the Sun and the Moon. (16) (TSK) 


1 For the list, see below, 11.16.1 

2 For the list, see below, 11.13.1 fn. 


11 . 2 . 2 . 







(Varaha, PS, 2. 7) 


Divide the true Moon by 4 and multiply by 9. What 
we get in the rasi column is the naksatra. What is got 
in the degree column are the muhurtas. Deduct the 
true Sun from the true Moon, divide the result by 2 
and multiply by 5. Tithis are obtained in the rasi 
column and thirtieths in the degree column. (7). (TSK) 


11. 3. 1. ?SFT fPT STFPFT 

^WcKi II II 


gw sprwsq- gfawFi 


3TSzpbiFTTfa cf^TT: 

5T^f%wt§rfef%W9'3Tf ,i r ii ^ii 

^T^^TRj'FlTS’JlTfa I 

tnfiwszraf^r: II II 


Wfl-'ff faTWfpT==TT 
4WPJcr: I 

tTiffyi'isir 

cfT^nft^fFrFT FcT^TTpT foSTFl II tsV || 

*\ "S 

o "V > 

^ibbld 

Ffw trf^rr 11 vs* n 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1. 2. 71b-75) 


Accurate computation of asterisms 

The computation of the naksatras done as prescribed 
before, is only approximate. Now I shall give the 
method of obtaining what are called Suksma-naksatras 
as prescribed by the rsis, which are required for noting 
the auspicious occasions regarding marriages, journeys 
etc. (71b-72a) 

People who knew about it, have said that the six stars 
Visakha, Punarvasu, Rohini, and the three Uttaras, viz. 
Uttaraphalguni, Uttarasadha, and Uttarabhadra have 
the duration of one and half stars, i.e. 3/2X790' 35"= 
1185' 52". The six stars Aslesa, Ardra, Svati, Bharani, 
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Jyestha and Satabhisak have half the duration of a star 
i.e. 395' 17". The remaining 15 alone have one nak¬ 
satra duration, i.e. 790' 35". A star’s duration is the 
mean daily motion of the Moon, i.e. 790' 35". (72b-73) 

The sum total of all the above 27 stars being subtracted 
from 360°, give the duration of the star that is called 
Abhijit which occurs after Uttarasadha and before 
Sravaria. 

To obtain the position of the star in which a planet 
is situated, convert its longitude in minutes of arc and 
subtract the durations of the stars from Asvinl as many 
as could be subtracted. The number of stars whose 
durations are thus subtracted are deemed to have 
elapsed. (74) 

The remainder is called the gata or elapsed portion 
of the current star and the difference of this gata and the 
duration of the current naksatra is called the esya, i.e. 
unelapsed portion. To obtain the elapsed time or the 
unelapsed time of the current star, the gata or the esya 
is to be multiplied by 60, and divided by the daily 
motion of the planet concerned, the result being in 
nadis. (75). (AS) 

11.4.1. TfacI I 

armro qr^ f foEi TtT gfirFr ft: i i 

(Deva, KR, 1. 43) 

Naksatra of the Sun 

Reduce the longitude of the Sun to minutes, and then 
divide by 800: the quotient gives the (number of) 
naksatras passed over (by the Sun). Multiply the re¬ 
mainder and the divisor minus remainder (severally) 
by 60 and divide both of them by the Sun’s daily motion: 
the results obtained give the ghatis elapsed and the 
ghatis to elapse (in the curent naksatra) . x (43) (KSS) 


1 The stars lying near the ecliptic are divided into 27 groups called 
naksatras. The names of these naksatras, in the order in which they 
occur, are as follows: 


15. Svati 

16. Visakha 

17. Anuradha 

18. Jye?fha 

19. Mula 

20. Purvasadha 

21. Uttarasadha 

22. Sravana 

23. Dhanistha 

24. J§atabhi?ak 

25. Puva-Bhadrapada 

26. Uttara-Bhadrapada 

27. Revati 


1. Asvinl 

2. Bharani 

3. Kfttikk 

4. Rohini 

5. , Mrgasira 

6. Ardra 

7. Punarvasu 

8. Pu$ya 

9. Aflesa 

10. Magha 

11. Pfirva Phalguni 

12. Uttara Phalguni 

13. Hasta 

14. Citra 

The first naksatra is supposed to begin at the first point of the star 
Zeta Piscium. (p. 30a : read ‘ g’ as ‘ z ’ Piscium). 

Starting from the first point of the naksatra Asvinl, the ecliptic is 
also divided into 27 equal parts, each of 800'. These divisions of the 
ecliptic are also called naksatras and given the same names as the 
twenty-seven naksatras mentioned above. The naksatras referred 
to in the above stanza are these 27 divisions of the ecliptic. 




11. 5. 1. iflfifM +(vld 

w# ’Tcnrif^Tt 



vnfq ft: I 
t Fnrftcri|t n y* n 


(Deva, KR, 1. 43-44) 

Naksatra of the Moon 

Reduce the Moon’s longitude to minutes and then 
divide by 800: the quotient obtained gives the (number 
of) naksatras passed over (by the Moon). The remainder 
and the divisor minus remainder (multiplied by 60 and) 
divided by the (Moon’s) own daily motion give the 
nadis elapsed and nadis to elapse (in the current naksatra), 
as in the case of the tithi. (44). (KSS) 


tnr: 

11. 6. 1. T.'tiqui; sffarft ’ 5 T I 

4KFTI G '2tpjr: b'l<?Slrf*Tcni II || 

3TTf?FT: tflfil TTT I 

TTFR: w ftTlfUTT: II II 

(Atharvana-Jyotisa , 7. 21; 87 1.) 

Weekday 

(In the matter of their potency for bestowing benefits 
for rituals performed during their currency), the lunar 
day ranks onefold, the asterism twofold, the weekday 
eightfold and the Parana sixteenfold. (7.21) 

The lords of the weekdays are (in order) the seven 
(planets), the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus and Saturn. (8.1). (KVS) 

ftPPTT: 

11. 6. 2. TO fftm: VWTTmT TTTTR ?ftETT: I 

ferrr: 11 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 3.16) 


Lords of Weekdays and Hours 

The (above mentioned) seven planets beginning with 
Saturn, which are arranged in the order of increasing 
velocity, are the lords of the successive hours. The 
planets occurring fourth in the order of increasing 
velocity are, the lords of the successive days, which are 
reckoned from sunrise (at Lanka). 1 11 (16). (KSS) 


1 That is to say, the lords of the twenty-four hours (the hours 
being reckoned from sunrise at Lanka) are: 

Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon, Saturn, 1 
Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars > 
respectively. 

and the lords of the seven days are: 

Saturn, Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus, 
respectively. 

The Lord of a day is the Lord of the first hour of that day, the 
day being measured from sunrise at Lanka. 


11. 6: 3 
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11. 6. 3. 

zrcfl wr & i 

o ~ 

ii ^ II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 1. 32) 


Lords of the days 

To the ahargana should be added the days and hours 
(ghatikas) of the suddhi. The sum, which is the ahargana 
from the beginning of Caitra, should be divided by 7. 
The remainder counted from this day gives the lord of 
the day. The longitudes of the planets, etc. calculated 
from the ahargana will be for the sunrise on the current 
day. (32). (BC) 


cmlfam'UH R 

11.6.4. WT: ?nrr 

‘ <«ifc4iun ’qfaT ferrf^T i 
tfivT tkliwr *FTT: wfaTf 

, 'O 

‘jfit’wtt wkwr *r§cr n ^ n 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 1. 27) 

Lord of the year 

The number of solar years elapsed (since the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga) multiplied by 149 and divided by 
576, gives the result in days etc. Add this to the 
number of solar years and divide the sum by 7. The 
remainder counted from Friday gives the Lord of the 
year. 1 (27). (BC) 

11.7. l. g^rt ^M^tif q- =? qTEErer i 

%f9nsr’w srcsrcrffcf ftwim n 2 . n 

(Varaha, PS, 12.5) 

Duration of day 

Take the days elapsed in the Uttarayaria, (i.e. the 
northward course of the Sim), and the days to go in 
the Daksiriayana, (i.e., the southward course). Multi¬ 
ply by two, divide by 61, and add 12. The duration 
of the day time, (in muhurtas), is obtained. 2 (5). (TSK) 

n.8.1. <Eh f’fgnre P sfcnret g^cnr n n 

(Deva, KR, 1. 42b) 

Local time 

To find the time at the local place, add the (Sun’s) 
ascensional difference to the time at the local equatorial 
place, provided the Sun is in the northern hemisphere; 
and subtract the same, when the Sun is in the southern 


1 For notes, see SiDhVr.: BC, II. 18-19. 
a For elucidation, see PS : TSK, 12.5. 


hemisphere. (It is assumed that the local place is in 
the northern hemisphere). 1 (42b). (KSS) 

11. 9. 1. ■'t’-si'tiT’d<t<itrial <iP*i: I 

ffiElfdiRl AM 44dWd % TT^I: WtiH=^tivia 112.11 
(Sankaravarman : Sadratnamala, 2.5) 

Lunar day 

Since in the difference circle of the Moon and the 
Sun (containing 12 Signs) there are 30 lunar days, a Sign 
would contain 2\ lunar days, the nadis therein being 
(24X60=) 150. (5). (KVS) 

11. 10. 1. f-fffl+ld: WT I 

vPKP# TTri rp^T *TOT§cPT II 33 II 

fcrqwrr wt qift fdfoszt ii ^ n 

(Bhaskara I, MBh., 4. 31-32) 

Calculation of the lunar day 

Divide the true longitude of the Moon as diminished 
by that of the Sun by 720 minutes (of arc) : the quotient 
(obtained) denotes the number of tithis (elapsed). 
Multiply the remainder by 60 and divide (the product) 
by the difference between the (true) daily motions of 
the Sun and the Moon: then are obtained the ghatis, 
vighatis, arid asus (elapsed of the current tithi). (The 
time in ghatis, vighatis, etc. of) the current tithi to elapse 
or elapsed is measured from sunrise. (31-32). (KSS) 

f^TT 

11.11.1. iuRlMrtKdir^d qq^llRWlfad wfe I 

<rcM<WM 5TTfer £?? 

RRft I 

cicft wfe ii ^ ii 
RlOd 5 SRVjfri^tri; 1 

4IFJR II 3 II 

■o > 

MRIdftidHir^+l szrdfaT: 



^RidiWi: 4^e*iirs c M , ki<;i'eiT: II X || 

(Bhaskara I, MBh., 8. 1-4) 


1 The time at the local equatorial place is obtained by applying 
the longitude correction to the time at Lanka. This correction is 
additive, if the local place is to the east of the prime meridian, and 
subtractive if the local place is to the west of the prime meridian. 
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True lunar day witliout Sun and Moon 

Multiply the ahargana by the number of lunar years 1 
(in a yuga) and divide by the number of civil days 2 (in a 
yuga). Then are obtained the mean lunar years, etc. 
(corresponding to the ahargana). Also multiply the 
ahargana by the number of intercalary lunar years 3 (in 
a yuga) and divide by the number of civil days (in a 
yuga). (Thus are obtained the mean intercalary years, 
etc., corresponding to the ahargana). The difference 
between the two denotes the mean solar years, etc. (i.e., 
years, months, days, and ghatis) (corresponding to the 
ahargana). (1) 

The solar years are not required; (so they are to be 
omitted). From the remaining quantity (in months, 
days, and ghatis) subtract two months and eighteen days. 
Then (treating the months, days, etc., of the remainder 
thus obtained as the Signs, degrees, etc. of the Sun’s 
mean anomaly) calculate the (Sun’s) equation of the 
centre. (2) 

Divide the (corresponding) solar time by 12 and apply, 
that to the (mean) lunar days (and ghatis) (obtained 
from the ahargana) contrararily (i.e., add when the Sun’s 
equation of the centre is subtractive, and subtract when 
the Sun’s equation of the centre is additive). Also apply 
one-twelfth of the time corresponding to the Moon’s 
equation of the centre 4 5 to the resulting lunar days (and 
ghatis) in the same way as it is applied to the Moon’s 
longitude. (3) 

(The lunar days thus obtained are the true lunar days 
which have elapsed at sunrise since the beginning of the 
current month). The ghatis obtained above denote the 
elapsed portion of the current lunar day in terms of 
ghatis. Multiply those ghatis by 60 and divide by one- 
twelfth of the difference between the true daily motions 
of the Sim and Moon, in degrees: the quotient denotes 
the true time in ghatis (which has elapsed at sunrise since 
the beginning of the current lunar day). 6 (4). (KSS) 
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1 i.e.,44,52,778. 

3 i.e., 1,57,79,17,500. 

3 i.e., 1,32,778. 

4 To obtain the Moon’s equation of the centre, the mean longitude 
of the Moon may be obtained as follows 1 : Multiply the mean lunar 
days, etc., (corresponding to the ahargana) by 12, convert the result- 
ting days etc. into months, etc., and add to them the mean solar 
months, etc., (corresponding to the ahargarta)-, treat the months, etc. 
thus obtained as the Signs, etc. of the mean longitude of the Moon. 

5 For exposition and rationale, see MBh'.KSS, pp. 214-17. 


Hill'd X'Rsrftpft *PTt «TWi 
q-siFd vm+Ph+i fa fa fcra ifsr: i 
3|wimqf4 W fasft cKMdld 

+1^^444^: II II 
(Lalla, SiDhVr., 2. 26-27) 


New and Full Moon 


The true motions of the Sun and Moon should be 
multiplied by the ghatikas passed since the end of the 
fifteenth tithi and divided by 60. One should subtract 
the results (in minutes) from the respective minutes (in 
their true longitudes). The longitudes then have the 
same Signs, degrees, minutes and seconds, if the fifteenth 
tithi is Amavasya (new moon) and the same degrees, 
minutes and seconds, if it is Piirnima (full moon). 

(The results obtained in the same manner from the) 
ghatikas to elapse till the fifteenth tithi, should be added. 


(The same procedure should be followed for any 
other tithi). At the end of every other tithi, the 
Sun and Moon are equal in respect of minutes and 
seconds. (26-27). (BC) 
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II Vo II 

( TV-VJ, 13-40) 


Parva-raSi 

Take the ordinal number of the year in the yuga. 
Lessen this by 1, multiply by 12, again multiply by 2, 
add the parvas gone in the year, for every 60 of the total 
parvas add 2, and the number obtained is the parva-rasi 
or group of parvas (i.e., the total number of parvas gone 
at the time, for which calculations are to be made). (13) 

On account of the civil days ofthejaga being divided 
into quarters, halves and three quarters corresponding 
to the divisibility of the Moon’s asterisms in the yuga, 
the Moon’s asterismal parts also are a quarter (i.e., 31 
parts), two quarters (i.e., 62 parts), three quarters (i.e., 
93 parts), without residue. But the other parts of the 
asterisms have to be measured in units of fifth divisions 
of the parts. (14) 

Eight naksatra parts ( bhamtas) are to be put down for 
every unit in the quotient of the number of parvas 
divided by 12. The remainder is to be multiplied by 11 
and added. If the parva in question is full moon, 62 
parts more are to be added if the parts refer to the 
Moon’s naksatras (and not the Sun’s). (15) 

Dividing the number of parvas by 9, take one part for 
each quotient. Each of the remainder should be 
multiplied by 7 and added. If the quotient is odd, add 
half, i.e., 62 parts. If the Moon is setting when the 
Sun rises, i.e., if full moon parva, add another half, i.e., 
62 parvas. (16) 

Take the (twentyseven) naksatras represented by the 
abbreviations (of their names, viz., (1) jau (for A^vayu- 
jau), (2) dra (for Ardra), (3) gah (for bhagah or Purva- 
Phalguni), (4) khe (for Vi&ikhe), (5) he (for Vi^vedevah 


or UttaraSadha), (6) hih (for Ahih or Uttaraprostha- 
pada), (7) ro (for Rohini), (8) sd (for A^lesa), (9) cit 
(for Citra), (10) mu (for Mula), (11) sa (for Satabhisak), 
(12) nyah (for Bhararryah), (13) su (for Punarvasu), 
(14) ma (for Aryama or Uttara-Phalguni), (15) dkdh 
(for Anuradhah), (16) nab (for Sravarah), (17) re (for 
Revati), (18) mr (for Mrgasirah), (19) ghdh (for Maghah), 
(20) sva (for Svatl), (21) pah (for Apah or Purvasadha), 
(22) jah (for Aja Ekapat or Prosthapada), (23) kr (for 
Krttika), (24) syah (for Pu?yah), (25) ha (for Hastah), 
(26) jye (for Jyestha) and (27) sthah (for Sravistha), in 
the order of one, two, three etc. of the parts of the 
naksatras (found in verse 15) each to each. Then so 
many parts of that naksatra has gone at the end of that 
parva for which that bhaihsa has been found. If the 
parva falls within the first half of the parva-naksatra, (i.e., 
if the naksatra part is 62 or less at parva), the beginning 
of the naksatra to be found ( bhadanam) will fall in the 
parvatithi (i.e., the 15th tit hi) itself. If the naksatra parts 
is greater than the parts of the day at which the parva 
falls, the beginning of the naksatra falls in caturdasi tithi 
day. (17-18) 

For every eight naksatra parts, 19 kald-s are to be set 
down for work. For the rest (i.e., the remainder), when 
the remainder occurs, take away 73 kald-s for each of the 
number remaining. (We then get the time of the day, 
in kald-s, at the beginning of the parva naksatra, i.e., the 
Moon’s naksatra at new or full moon). (19) 

Multiplying the tithis elapsed after a parva by 11, and 
adding it to the parts of the naksatra current at the end 
of the parva, and dividing out by 27 and taking the re¬ 
mainder, and using this in the javddi series (set out in 
verses 17-18), the naksatra current at the tithi can be 
found. (20) 

Adding kald-s equal to seven times the tithis elapsed 
after the parva to the bhadana-kala of the parva, we get the 
bhadana-kala pertaining to the tithis (i.e., the times of the 
beginning of the naksatras current at the end of the 
tithis). (21) 

Subtract twice the number of tithis after a parva from 
the parts of the day ending the parva. We get the parts 
of the day when the tithi ends, which is the same as the 
position of the Sun in the diurnal circle (technically 
called nadimandala) divided into 124 parts. (22) 

Naksatra of the Sun 

Multiplying the number of parva-s elapsed by 11, and 
the tithis elapsed after that by 9, adding the two and 
dividing the total by the number of parva-s in the yuga, 
(viz., 124) taking the quotients and parts, and adding 
the number of the parva-s to be quotient, we get the 
total number and parts of the Sun’s naksatra which have 
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elapsed, counted from the naksatra Sravistha in the 
regular order. (25) 

Yoga and its Naksatra 

Divide the parts of the Sun’s naksatra by 9. Multiply 
the remainder by 2. This is termed the partial comple¬ 
ment for the day’s parts. Add to this the complement 
for the tithi-s, got as quotient, to obtain the total 
complement, to be added to the day’s parts. (26) 

Add the total complement to the naksatra parts and 
divide by 11. The result is the day before the completed 
day’s parts, when the naksatra began. 

The excess in the rising of the zodiac over the diurnal 
circle in terms of its 124th parts is a third of the number 
of days elapsed in the year, rounding off the fraction 
up to fourteen days in any parva. When (nearly) half 
a zodiac has been found to have risen, add one more part 
and as the second half of the zodiac is (nearly) comple¬ 
ted, add another one. This result can be obtained by 
extending the navaka rule (already given for the ending 
moments of the parvas, verses 16-17). (27) 

Adhimasa 

The lunar day is less than the civil day by its 62nd 
part. The civil day is subtractable from the solar day 
(i.e., less than the latter). This defect, combined with 
the defect in the lunar day causes one extra month at 
the end of hal i-yuga and another month at the end of 
the full yuga. (37) 

Rtu-£e$a 

Adding all the half tithi-s occurring after each parva 
of all the parvas (that pass normally at the rate of 4 per 
parva) we get what is called rtu-sesa (that is, the tithi-s 
which remain in the last rtu and have to be passed to 
complete it). (41) 

Length of day-time 

The number of days which have elapsed in the north¬ 
ward course of the Sun (uttarayana ), or the remaining 
days in the southward course {daksinayana), doubled 
and divided by 61 plus 12, is the day-time (in muhUrta-s) 
of the day taken. (40). (TSK) 

tfbt: 

11.13.1. uMtot f^rr zftwfa ft: i 

dlfSfT #IIT: II II 
(Deva, KR, 1.45) 

Yoga 

Add the longitudes of the Sun and the Moon (and 
reduce the sum to minutes) and then divide it by 800: 
the quotient gives the (number of) yoga-naksatras passed 
over. Divide the remainder and the divisor minus 


remainder by the sum of daily motions of the Sun and 
the Moon .(in degrees): the results obtained give the 
nadis elapsed and the nadis to elapse (of the current 
yoga). 1 (45). (KSS) 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.12.2-7) 


Gola-sandhi and Ayana-sandhi 

When the tropical longitude of the Sun, i.e. its 
longitude measured from the first point of Aries along 
the ecliptic, is equal to 0° or 180°, then the Sun is said 
to be at its gola-sandhi. In other words, when the Sun 
which moves along the ecliptic comes to the celestial 
equator, it will be at the gola-sandhi. Similarly, when 
its longitude is 90° or 270°, it is said to be at its ayana- 
sandhi. (2) 


Speciality in Moon 

Let the R sine and R cosine of the tropical longitude 
of the Fata (Rahu, the ascending node of the lunar orbit) 


1 The yogas, like the nakfatras. 

are 27 

in number, and their names 

in the order of their occurrence, 

are as i 

follows: 

1. Viskambha 

15. 

Vajra 

2. Priti 

16. 

Siddhi 

3. Ayusman 

17. 

Vyatipata 

4. Saubhagya 

18. 

Vanya n 

5. Sobhana 

19. 

Parigha 

6 . Atiganda 

20 . 

Siva 

7. Sukarma 

21 . 

Siddha 

8 . Dhrti 

22 . 

Sadhya 

9. Sula 

23. 

Subha 

10. Ganda 

24. 

Sukla 

11. Vfddhi 

25. 

Brahma 

12. Dhruva 

26. 

Indra 

13. Vyaghata 

27. 

Vaidhfta 

14. Harsana 


or Vaidhrti. 

It should be noted that in calculating the tithi, nakyatra, yoga and 


karana, the precession of the equinoxes is not applied to the longitude 
of the Sun. But in calculating the Vyatipata it is applied. 
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as per the smaller table of R sines when the radius is 
taken to be 120', be respectively multiplied by 123 and 
7 and divided respectively by 4 and 12. The: results 
are known as the bahuphala and kotiphala, respectively. 
According as the tropical longitude of Rahu, (say, A), 
be such that as 270°Z.AZ90° or 90°ZAZ.270°, the 
bahuphala is, to be divided by 362+kotiphala. Subtract 
the result from the gola-sandhis and ayana-sandhis of the 
Sun, to get those of the Moon. (3-6) 

Occurrence of a pata 

If the sphutakranti of the Moon, when it is maximum, 
be less than that of the Sun, then there could be no 
occasion for their declinations to become equal in the 
near future. 1 (7). (AS) 

n.15.1. ^t^Vr ?5praf fgpr: i 

xr traw# f^T: II R5. II 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 2. 29) 


Vyatipata and Vaidhrta 

When the sum of the (true) longitudes of the Sun and 
the Moon amounts to half a circle (i.e., 180°), the pheno¬ 
menon is called {Lata)-vyatipata-, when that (sum) 
amounts to a circle, (i.e., 360°), the phenomenon is 
called Vaidhrta- (vyatipata ); and when that (sum) extends 
to the end of the naksatra Anuradha (i.e., when the sum 
amounts to 7 signs, 16 degrees, and 40 minutes), the 
phenomenon is called Sdrpamastaka-{vyatipata). (29). 

(KSS) 
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1 For exposition and the rationale, see SiSi'.AS, pp. 521-33. 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 12. 2-9) 


Computation of Vyatipata and Vaidhrta 
Time of mid-pata 

Find the difference in minutes (between the sum of the 
true longitudes of the Sun and the Moon at any given 
time) and 6 Signs or 12 Signs. Multiply it by 60 and 
divide by the sum of the true daily motions of the two. 
The result gives in ghatikas etc. the time elapsed since 
the vyatipata or vaidhrta took place or to elapse, (accord¬ 
ing as the sum is greater than 6 or 12 Signs or less). 
Then find the true longitudes of the Sun, the Moon and 
its Node for that time. (2) 

At that time, if the true declination of the Moon’s 
centre is equal to the declination of the Sun’s centre, 
both expressed in minutes, the time is called middle of 
pata. (3a-b) 


Equality of declination 

When the Moon’s true declination is obtained by 
subtracting the mean declination from its latitude, even 
if the true declination is numerically greater than that 
of the Sun, it must be considered as less. (3c-d) 

If the Moon’s true declination at the beginning of an 
even quadrant, (that is, at the end of an odd quadrant), 
is less than that of the Sun in an odd quadrant, there is 
no possibility of pata. If, in this case, the Moon’s true 
declination is greater, there is a possibility of the declina¬ 
tion being equal and hence of pata. (4) 

When the true declination of the Moon in an odd 
quadrant is greater or in an even quadrant less than that 
of the Sun, the pata has taken place. In the contrary 
cases, it will take place. (5) 

Time of Vyatipata and Vaidhrta 

(Find the Sun’s declination and the Moon’s true 
declination at the time when the sum of their true 
longitudes is 6 or 12 Signs). In the case of vaidhrta, find 
the sum of the declinations, if in the same direction: but 
difference, if in opposite directions. In the case of 
vyatipata, find the difference, if in the same direction, and 
the sum, if in opposite directions. (6) 
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In each case, the result is called prathama (or ‘the 
first’). In the same manner find apara (or ‘the other’), 
by assuming some time (before or after that when the 
sum of the longitudes is 6 or 12 signs, by calculating the 
longitudes of the Sun, the Moon and its node for that 
time and hence the declination) and by taking their 
sum or difference (as above). 

If both the groups of declinations indicate that the 
pat a has either taken place or will take place, find the 
difference of the first ( prathama ) and the other (apara). 
But find their sum, if one group indicates that pata has 
taken place, and the other indicates that the pata will 
take place. (7) 

By this sum or difference divide the product of the 
first and the assumed time. The result in ghatikas gives 
the time of the middle of pata, before or after the time 
when the sum of the longitudes of the Sun and the Moon 
is 6 or 12 Signs, i.e., before, if the first group of declina¬ 
tions shows that the pata has taken place, and after, if it 
shows that the pata will take place. (8) 

Iterate the above process by repeatedly finding the 
true longitudes (of the Sun, the Moon and its node for 
the corrected time and hence their declination, till the 
time is fixed). Multiply the sum of the diameters of 
the Sun and the Moon by the fixed time and divide the 
product by the prathama or ‘first’. The result in ghatikas, 
is the duration of the pata. Thus find the times for the 
beginning and end of the pata, as in the case of an eclipse. 
(9). 1 (BC) 
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1 For detailed elucidation, see iSiDhVf-.BC., II. 201-05, 
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(Deva, KR, 1. 46-57) 

The Three Vyatipatas 

When the sum of the (true) longitudes of the Sun and 
the Moon amounts to halfa circle (i.e., 180°), the pheno¬ 
menon is called (Cakrardha-Vyatlpata or Lata-)Vyati- 
pata; when that sum amounts to a circle (i.e., 360°) 
the phenomenon is called Vaidhrta-(Vyatipata); and 
when that (sum) extends to the end of the naksatra 
Anuradha (i.e., when that sum amounts to 7 signs 16° 
40'), the phenomenon is called Sarpamastaka-(Vyati- 
pata). (46) 

Calculation of Vyatipata: Declination 

In the case of the Sun and the Moon, having deter¬ 
mined its distance from the first point of Aries or Libra, 
(whichever is nearer), reduce it to minutes and divide 
by 600: the quotient gives the serial number of the 
tabular declination (crossed). Set down that declina¬ 
tion in a separate place, and add to it the declination 
difference corresponding to the remainder of the division. 
(This sum is the desired declination). (48-49a) 

The Declination table 

242', 479', 703', 908', 1088', 1237', 1347', 1416', and 
1440'—these are stated to be the declinations (at the 
intervals of 10 degrees of the ecliptic, from the first point 
of Aries) for the Sun and the Moon. (49-50). 

Moon’s latitude 

Now, the astronomer should subtract the longitude 
of the Moon’s ascending node from the longitude of 
the Moon and reduce the resulting distance (of the 
Moon) from the Moon’s ascending node to minutes. 
Then (dividing it by 600) find, as before, the serial 
number of the Moon’s tabular latitude crossed. Then 
make use of the following table of latitudes. (51) 

Table of Moon’s latitudes 

47', 92', 135', 174', 207', 234', 254', 266', and 270'— 
(these are the Moon’s latitudes at the successive intervals 
of 10° from the Moon’s ascending node.) 1 (52) 


1 Mallikarjuna Suri (A.D. 1178), in his commentary on the Siirya- 
siddhdnta (9. 14-15), quotes another list of Moon’s latitudes at the 
successive intervals of 10°, from his own work Ganaka-hitartha. This 
list has 173' in place of 174'; otherwise it is the same as the above 
one. Visnu Sarma (e. A.D. 1363), in his commentary on the Vidya- 
Madhaviya (2.30), quotes a similar list of the Moon’s latitudes at 
the successive intervals of 10°. This list has 93' in place of 92'; 
otherwise it is exactly the same as the above one, given by Deva. 
Makaranda (c. A.D. 1478) gives the Moon’s latitude to two decimal 
places for every degree of the ecliptic as measured from the Moon’s 
ascending node. 
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Moon’s true declination 

The instantaneous latitude of the Moon added to or 
subtracted from the declination of the Moon’s projec¬ 
tion on the ecliptic, according as the two are of like 
or unlike diiections, gives the true declination of the 
Moon. (53). 


Time of Vyatipata 

When the bhuja. of the Moon’s longitude is greater 
than the bhuja, of the longitude corresponding to the 
Sun’s declination, (it should be understood that) the 
phenomenon of Vyatipata has already occurred. Similar 
is the case when the koti of the Moon’s longitude is less 
then the koti of the longitude corresponding to the Sun’s 
declination. In the contrary case, it is just the reverse 
(i.e. it should be understood that the phenomenon of 
Vyatipata is to occur.) (54) 


When there is equality of the Sun’s and Moon’s 
declinations, (both in magnitude and direction), then 
the Vyatipata is called Cakrardha (or Lata- Vyatipata). It 
is prohibited for all (auspious) acts. (55) 


When the declinations of the Sun and the Moon are 
unequal, multiply their difference by 600 and divide 
(the product) by the succeeding tabular declination 
minus the preceding tabular declination (given in verses 
49-50) and subtract the (resulting) quotient from or add 
that to the Moon’s longitude, according as the Vyatipata 
has occurred or is to occur. Again calculate the Moon’s 
declination and iterate the process until the declinations 
(of the Sun and Moon) become equal. 1 (56-57). (KSS) 
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(Varaha, Br.Sam., 100. 1-2) 


Karapas 

The lords of the seven movable karanas, viz. Bava, 
Balava, Kaulava, Taitila, Gara, Vanya and Visti, are 
Indra, Brahman, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhu (Earth), Sri 
(Goddess of Wealth) and Yama (Death), respectively. (1) 


The fixed or Dhruva-karanas, viz. Safeuni, Catuspada, 
Naga and Kimstughna, begin from the latter half of the 
14th day of the dark fortnight and are presided over by 
Kali, Vrsa, Pha;.in (Serpent) and Maruta (Wind), 
respectively. (2).® (M.R. Bhat) 


1 For further details regarding Vyatipata (also called Asta 
Mdhdpata) see Appendix 1, Mahdpdtadhyaya, KR'.KSS, pp. 102-110. 

s The fixed karanas appear only once in a lunar month. A karana 
is equal to half a tiihi. So there must be 60 karanas in a month. But 
the fixed ones are assigned to the latter half of the dark 14th day, 


*<up|unq 

11.16.2. Rld«lgd<fl : STWT ■TfETPTT: 

Rivm ‘<gd§tmi ’H®Er +< u l 

ydlfui HIM: I 

^ + <uiMsf 4Tift 1II IS. II 

(Varaha, PS, 3. 18-19) 



Karanas—Computation 

In the light fortnight, take the Moon minus the Sun 
and subtract from it 6°. For the dark fomight take the 
Moon minus the Sun from the beginning of the dark 
fortnight, i.e., take the Moon minus the Sun with 6 rasis 
subtracted from it, and add 6°. Convert it into minutes 
and divide by 360'. What are obtained are the cara- 
karanas Bava etc. coming one after another repeatedly. 
Take the remainder and treat it as the remainder in 
calculating the tithi, (i.e., multiply 60, and divide by the 
difference of the daily motions of the Sun and the Moon 
in minutes etc.) and thus get the ending moment of the 
last karana. In each tithi the first half is one karana and 
the second hal f another. (18) 

In the four half tithis, viz., the second half of Bahula- 
caturdasi, the two halves of Amavasya, and the first 
half of Sukla-pratipad, are the sthira-karanas, Sakuni, 
Catuspada, Naga and Kirnstughna, respectively. Then 
from the remaining half, the cara-karanas come in the 
order Bava, Balava, Kaulava, Taitila, Gara, Vanijya 
(Vanija) and Visti (Bhadra), (repeating eight times). 

(19)! (TSK) 

11.I6.3. Ri^d^ i < 4 ° g ifc r *<«n [4 srenfeT: i 

’TSf fdo II II 

(Bhaskara I, MBh., 4. 33) 


The karanas (elapsed) are obtained by taking “half 
the measure ofa tithi (i.e., 360 minutes)” for the diviser, 
and are counted with Bava. But the number of karanas 
elapsed in the light half of the month should be dimi¬ 
nished by one, whereas those elapsed in the dark half 
of the month should be increased by one. This is what 
has been stated. 3 (33). (KSS) 

11. 16. 4. oqiu-j'tivil sfacTT: <(J > fJ, u 1 ’vt+1 *n I 

dd*< u lTfd ' «MI<iW*l£d$ro II ^ II 


the two halves of the new moon and the first half of the first lunar 
day of the bright fortnight. Hence 56 karanas remain to be filled 
with the 7 karanas repeated 8 times. Bava prevails in the latter 
half of the bright pratipad; Balava and Kaulava in the two halves of 
the second; Taitila and Gara in the two parts of the third tithi; 
Vartij and Visti in those of the fourth. In this manner these seven 
movable karanas have to be repeated in both the fortnights, without 
touching the provinces of the four fixed karanas. 

8 For the“fationale, see MBh'.KSS, p. 131. 
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11. 16. 4 


SFffr: 5)SPT I 

f^rarsJtt F+^m sTfareraraf n *e. ii 

(Deva, KR, 1. 58-59) 

The longitude of the Moon minus the longitude of the 
Sun should be reduced to minutes and then divided by 
360. The (resulting) quotient should be diminished by 
1 and then divided by 7. The remainder, counted from 
Bava, gives the (number of) movable karanas (passed). 
To find the rest (i.e., the ghatis elapsed of the current 
karana or ghatis to elapse before the beginning of the 
next karana), one should proceed as in the case of the 
tithi. (58). (KSS) 

(Of the four immovable karanas) Sakuni occurs in the 
second halfof the 14th tithi in the dark half of the month; 


Catuspada occurs in the first half and Naga in the second 
half of the new moon tithi', Kimstughna in the first half 
of the first tithi (in the light half of the month.) 1 (59). 
(KS) 


1 Sakuni, Catuspada, Naga, and Kimstughna are called 
immovable karanas because their positions are fixed with respect to 
the tithis. Sakuni is a hawk; Catuspada is a quadruped; Naga is 
a serpent; and Kimstughna is an animal. Their lords are Kaliyuga, 
Rudra, serpents and wind, respectively. 

The seven movable karanas, in the order in which they occur, 
along with their lords, are as follows; 

1. Bava or Baba (=lion; Babara in Hindi): Indra; 2. Balava 
(=tiger): Dhata; 3. Kaulava (=Boar, Derived from Kola, meaning 
boar): Mitra; 4. Taitila f=donkey): Aryama; 5. Gara or Gaja 
(=elephant): Earth; 6. Vanij or Vanik (=businessman): Laksmi; 
7. Visti or Bhadra (=cow): Yama. 

This cycle of the seven movable karaifas starts from the second 
half of the first tithi in the light half of the month and repeats itself 
eight times, whereafter the four immovable karanas commence. 


12. rfSpnfa- STARS AND ASTERISMS 


'd«lrlKl u lf ^sfJrerFPT 

% 

12. 1. 1. ddflldi Wlilt frfcft AW tTTVF I 

f^sfff^TFTw^rRrt wr mihwtiipt ii t ii 

•o o *v 

(AV, 2. 8. 1) 

Rising stars mentioned in the Vedas 

Arisen are the two blessed stars called Vicrtta-s (i.e. 
Mula). Let them unfasten the ksetriya (disease), the 
lowliest, the highest fetter. 

12. i. 2. gqwf <rgr 3n?r# rs# =5rrrra# fee i 

# <T«fr cR^T At^dU'-l: II <n II 

(RV, 1. 105. 11) 

High in the mid ascent of the heaven, those birds'of 
beautious pinion (the stars) sit. Back from his path, 
they drive the Wolf (Sirius) who would cross the restless 
floods. 


12.2.1. tRT I cTcT 5R fpffa I f ^ 

3P7 flfcT I JTFTfa cRT ^ff TRStT Tfer 

i iit+i-O' prra; i ^ i 5 f 
=ET ^ HIcwO fdi4fl|APlM+K I 

>0 

( Taitt. Brahmana, 1. 5. 2. 1) 


Fixing positions of stars in the vedas 

The auspicious star, its position has to be determined 
at sunrise. But when the Sun rises, that star would not 
be visible (on account of the brightness of the Sun). 
So, before the Sun rises, watch for the adjacent star. By 
performing the rite with due time adjustment, one 
would have performed the rite at the correct time. Thus 
it was that sage Matsya perform the sacrifices of Yajnesu 
and Satadyumna to perfection. (KVS) 


TOdiori mRwsmmh 

12.3.1. fatflluT ATT fe% <HHlfd 

■H<)flHlP<l SR# spnfq- I 

e o 

tjfeir g*rfdfi|-°WHMl 3T^T 
’ftfw: flwi? ii i 

t>rd+i ofen 

flflPlK: SPTfe I 

srqrf tRn Jr n 


^ ii 


5°^ 3°^ ’ t ii<a tit-vt- 

fepP ffelT Fpfa if 3R^ I 


TPJ ferNf 

'j'iJtAI ^isi'a+ifec RvPT 11 ^ 11 
3TvT tmdi ^ sr’TTST 

3?3f ^trt srr i 

spRT: «rf^5T: f#cTT 11 V 11 

srr % flutedfJm srPt 
3tt Jr srr stiwrt g^nr i 
3TT ’TnFPRft ¥pf it 

'O 

3it Jr Tfa stt ht^t n k ii 

(AV, 19. 7.1-5) 

Vedic enumeration of asterisms 

The brilliant lights shining in heaven together , which 
through the world glide on with rapid motion. 

And days, and firmament with songs I worship 
seeking (the twentyeight-fold) for its favour. (1) 

Krttikas, Rohini be swift to hear me. Let Mrgasiras 
bless me, help me Ardra. 

Punarvasu and Sunrta, fair Pusya, the Sun, Aslcsas, 
Magha, lead me onward. (2) 

May bliss be Svati and benignant Citra, may right 
Purvaphalgunis, and present Hasta. 

Radhas, Vis'akhas, gracious Anuradha, Jyestha and 
happy starred uninjured Mula. (3) 

Food shall be the Purva-asadha-s grant me; let those 
that follow bring me strength and vigour. 

With virtuous merit Abhijit endow me; Sravana and 
Sravisthas make me prosper. (4) 

Satabhisak afford me ample freedom, and both the 
Prosthapadas guard me safety. 

Revati and Asvayujas bring me luck and Bharanis 
abundant riches. 1 (5) 


1 The seer of this hymn is Gargya, another of whose hymns, AV 
19.8, is also on the asterisms. The number of the asterisms as 28 
occurs in that hymn: 

aftavimsani sivani sugmdni sahayogam bhajantu me \ 

‘Propitious, let the eight and twenty together deal me out my 
share of profit.’ 

The Taittiriya Samhita of the Tajurveda (4.4.10) also enumerates the 
asterisms, while the Rgveda mentions some of them in dfferent con¬ 
texts, as required for prayer and worship, e.g., Rohini (RV 1.62.9; 
8.93.13; 8.101.13); Punarvasu (RV 10.19.1) and Citra several times. 

For a documented study see, Satya Prakash, Founders of 
Sciences in Ancient India., ch. IV. ‘Gargya, th first enumerator 
of constellations’, pp. 125-51. 
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12. 3. 2. 3PT RSTeRFRq- SErrwwnr: I 

fi%^T 3m^IT 9dl: 951 <dj- 

H>fiRtRtft fRT: ftelT fwr-ftram 3RRJSTT *t*5r RFPT 
9T5T ^tRTTRT 3Tf«TftRi; SRUT: «rft*3T wfw: ydflWdY 
TRjftssq^ ^Rft aTTOtr^ft rv^t: i 

o 

(AVParisista 1: Jfaksatrakalpa, 1) 
Now we shall expound the science of constellations. 

(The constellations are:) Krttika, Rohini, Mrgasiras, 
Ardra, Punarvasu, Pusya, Aslesa, Magha, (Purva-) 
phalguni, (Uttara-)phalguni, Hasta, Citra, Svati, 
Visakha, Anuradha, Jyestha, Mula, Purvasadha, Uttara- 
sadha, Abhijit, Sravana, Sravistha, Satabhisak, Purva- 
prosthapada, Uttara-prosthapada, Revatl, Asvayuk 
(Asvini) and Bharani. (KVS) 

SfiRTWfT dl<l«li 

12. 4. 1. t>fa'+l, t^FT Tlffoft, -H J lfyi <Iqqrrssjtf, 

1 5^, t!9>: J^T:, RS an^tR:, W W:, =9^: 4il<dbd 

^r:, b95T ta, t>q?T FRTf?r:, i fkww, =qwtsdTraT, q^T 
RRT RFPT, 34»>d.M |K|'|<4|, tT^tsfR^RT, fa?T: SFROT:, 9^1 
*tfWT, trcftj 5Rrf^T9T, ^cTST: 5ft5393Y R9R f 3mRPUft, 
fa^fr sn^r: 11 ¥% RwrrfrfiRf ^ 11 

(AVParisista 1: Maksatrakalpa, 2) 

Number of stars in the asterisms 

(The number of stars in the several constellations 
are:) 6for Krttika; 1 for Rohini; 3 for Mrgasiras; 1 for 
Ardra; 2 for Punarvasu; 1 for Pusya; 6 for Aslesa; 6 for 
Magha; 4 for the Phalgunis (2 for Purva-phalguni and 

2 for Uttara-phalguni); 5 for Hasta; 1 for Citra; 1 for 
Svati; 2 for Visakha; 4 for Anuradha; 1 for Jyestha; 
7 for Mula; 8 for the Asadhas (7 for Purva-asadha; and 
1 for Uttara-asadha); 1 for Abhijit; 3 for Sravana; 5 for 
Sravisiha; 1 for Satabhisak; 4 for the Prosthapadas; 
(2 for Purva-prosthapada and 2 Uttara-prosthapada); 
1 for Revati; 2 for ASvayuk (Asvini); and 3 for Bharani. 
Thus are the constellations limited in the number of 
stars. 1 

fftwRmmrr: 

12. 4. 2. 3TKTT fFTT pRTfcUSlWt JfWrft 9WrfT 
qprrftr i 

( Taitt. Samhita, 4. 4. 5) 

Names of the stars in the asterism Pleidas 

(The names of the stars in the asterism Pleidas 
are): Amba, Dula, Nitatni, Abhrayanti, Meghayanti, 
Varsayanti and Cupunika. (KVS) 


1 For a documented study, see B.R. Modak, ‘Mak/atrakalpa’, 
Proc. of the 26 th International Congress of Orientalists, Mew Delhi, 1964, 
vol. Ill, pt. i, pp. 119-22. 


ufadtHci 

12. 4. 3. RRUnrfN;s*f I Hi 9><HMl fdd-MH I 



ifa 9^ II q II 
(Brahmagupta, KK, 1. 9. 1-2) 


Each of the naksatras, Mula, Purva-Bhadrapada, 
Uttara-Bhadrapada, Asvini, Punarvasu, Visakha, Purva- 
Phalguni, and Uttara-Phalguni has two stars. The 
naksatras, Citra, Tisya, Satabhisaj, Ardra, Svati, and 
Revatl, have one star each. Abhijit, Jyestha, Bharani, 
Sravana and Mrgasiras have three stars each. Krttika, 
ASlesa and Magha have six stars each. Anuradha, 
Purvasadha and Uttarasadha have four each. Dhanistha, 
Hasta and Rohini have five stars each. (1-2). (BC) 


ifriaKiuii sr^r: 

a 

12.5.1. Ft frKT* T° P TSq' 3T RTFT dWdYdcTlRRRT I 

ciwr: qrf*Rft m tlwraw 11 3 11 

■ o 

31 bid <3 ft Rft I 

O S 3 

^RTf^T#: II V II 

'd7r<t ii t?ii (dtlfYfd cRi fY RW9RT: I 

II X. II 

frf d<d9^r=|id'ft BfdlM: I 
Tt Ft: II % II 

■o 

Brahmagupta, KK, 1.9.3-6) 


Longitudes of Junction stars 

That star, which is the brightest of all the stars in each 
naksatra, is called its yogatara. The dhruvakas of the 
yogataras are given below. (3) 

The following are respectively, the dhruvakas of the 
yogataras in the naksatras beginning with Asvini, by 
means of which their conjunction with planets is 
considered. 

8°; 20°; 1 sign 7° 28'; 1 sign 19° 28'; 2 signs 3°; 
2signs 7°; 3 signs 3°; 3 signs 16°; 3 signs 18°; 4signs 9°; 
4 signs 27°; 5 signs 5°; 5 signs 20°; 6 signs 3°; 6 signs 
19°; 7 signs 2° 5'; 7 signs 14° 5'; 7 signs 19° 5'; 8 signs 
1°; 8 signs 14°; 8 signs 20°; 8 signs 25°; 9 signs 8°; 
9 signs 20°; 10 signs 20°; 10 signs 26°; 11 signs 7°, and 
12 signs. (4-6). (BC) 

12. 5. 2. ‘trsnsSRT.’ 

'fRNtt’ ' ww ’ ‘tot’ ‘Wl:’ I 

^d l ^ldl ’s'fepsRRTt’ 'tun®snfr’ 

•o 

‘JMIrid:’ II 3 II 
' <dddY 'iHtKdl’ ‘iRTTWr’ 

‘ d^dY s V l dddY 'sssnft’ ‘S5OT:’ I 


12. 5. 2 
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‘ffnrnq:’ ‘iswprcr’ 

‘jrfn®£nT’‘fki^+<i:’ 'fcrrs^:' n R ii 

sflipjr *r«rf: ‘iswiid^’ctifadi 

surfafapdr Bfafar: x<*)fadr. i 

sfafffaffffra'spprffa sra^m; n 3 n 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 11. 1-3) 


It has been said by the ancient sages that the positions 
of naksatras, Asvini etc., in their respective portions are, 
respectively, 48', 40', 56', 54', 52, 20,72,70,44,48 , 
36', 44', 78', 66', 62', 72', 52', 8', 6', 4', 4', 19', 18', 40', 
42', 12', and 74', each multiplied by 10. 


They also say that the polar longitude of each naksatra 
is equal in minutes to the sum of its portion and 800 
times the number of the naksatras preceding it (that is, 
its own number less l). 1 (1-3). (BC). 


12. 5. 3. 3^SK?1 felt hi^WT I 

g l fanifaiK fast ’ff II 3 II 

fast fasrfatfaT Sl^ll+'f fad I fa ’ff I 
fasff fast fast S|fa«l 4 T II R II 


^ST: 



I 


tm tfa^rrnT qtlfadi: n 3 n 

fasifad^d T qqimwt q^HI gfaff: livn 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 8. 1-4) 


Eight, eighteen, ten, fourteen, twelve, eight, twenty- 
two, thirteen, nine, fourteen, thirteen, thirteen, nineteen, 
twelve, twelve, fifteen, ten, six, thirteen, thirteen, 
twelve, eighteen, eleven, twelve, twenty-one, seventeen, 
and fifteen—each of these numbers being increased by 
(the sum of) the preceding numbers, in the order in 
which they have been stated above, are to be taken as 
the degrees of the longitudes of the junction-stars of the 
(twenty-seven) naksatras. To the longitudes of (the 
junction-stars of) Pfirvasadha, Sravana, Mula, Magha, 
Dhanistha, Bharani, and Uttarasadha (thus obtained), 
one should further add thirty minutes (of arc). 2 (1-4). 
(KSS) 


1 See mathematical notes, SiDhVr: BC, II. 189. 
a The junction-stars ( yogatard ) of the nakfatras are the prominent 
stars of the nakfatras which were used for the study of the con¬ 
junction of the planets, especially the Moon, with them. 

The longitudes of the aforesaid junction-stars are, in seven cases, 
slightly different from those given in the author’s earlier work, the 


12. 5. 4. spsjt ffSff ffsproff: tsmiReTTC^T: 

dklddfaddd -'ii'^faififa'xt'fi^oi: I 



: HKdl^N^: 

r)qr|r^-qr5| ; | | 3 I I 


faddHT dddlgdfli: 

qt>dqfiMd!K Mddlc^dfffSCT Sfrfa 

H<=id«ri II R II 


<stfafa fa<Hdl 



5CfyifarffydddT csfaiffa'hldl 


%^far^rr: n 3 n 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1. 11- 1-3) 


Mahd-Bhdskariya, (obviously, as a result of further observation and 
study). The differences are exhibited by the following table: 

Differences between the longitudes of the junction-stars 
in the two works of Bhaskara I 


Junction-star of 


longitude given in 


Maha 

Bhdskariya 


1. Asvini 
l. Bharani 

3. Kfttika 

4. Rohini 

5. Mj-gasira 

6. Ardra 

7. Punarvasu 

8. Pusya 

9. Aslesa 
0. Magha 

1. Parva Phalguni 

2. Uttara Phalguni 

3. Hasta 

4. Citra 

5. Svatl 

6. Visakha 

7. Anuradha 

8. Jyestha 

9. Mula 

;0. Purvasadha 

11. Uttarasadha 

;2. Sravana 

!3. Dhanistha 

14. Satabhisak 

!5. Purva-Bhadrapada 

|6. Uttara-Bhadrapada 

!7. Revati 


8 ° 

27° 

Is 6° 

Is 19° 

2s 2° 

2s 10° 

3s 2° 

3s 15° 

3s 24° 

4s 8° 30' 
4s 21° 

5s 4° 

5s 23° 

6s 5° 

6s 17° 

7s 2° 

7s 12° 

7s 18° 

8s 1° 

8s 14° 

8s 27° 

9s 15° 

9s 26° 

10s 7° 

10s 28° 

11s 15° 

12s 


Ldghu- 

Bhdskariya 


Is 

Is 

2s 

2s 

3s 

3s 


8 ° 

26° 30' 
6 ° 

20 ° 

2 ° 

10 ° 

2 ° 

15° 

3s 24° 

4s 8° 30' 
4s 21° 

5s 4° 

5s 23° 

6s 5° 

6s 17° 

7s 2° 

7s 12° 

7s 18° 

8s 1° 30' 
8s 14° 30' 
8s 26° 30' 
9s 14° 30' 
9s 25° 30’ 
10s 7° 

10s 28° 

11s 15° 

12s 


Celestial- 

latitude 


10° N 
12° N 
5° N 
5° S 
10° S 
11° S 
6° N 
0 

7° S 
0 

12° N 
13° N 
7° S 
2° S 
37° N 
1° 30'S 
3° S 
4° S 
8° 30' S 
7° S 
7° S 
30° N 
36° N 
18' S 
24° n 
26° N 
0 . 
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12. 6. 3 


The polar longitudes of the stars from. Asvini including 
Abhijit are as follows: 


1. 

AsvinI 

r .d m 

0- 8- 0 

2. 

BharanI 

0-20- 0 

3. 

Krttika 

1- 7-18 

4. 

RohinI 

1-19-18 

5. 

Mrgaslrsa 

2- 3- 0 

6. 

Ardra 

KD 

l 

1 

o 

7. 

Punarvasu 

3- 3- 0 

8. 

Pusya 

3 16- 0 

9. 

ASlesa 

3-18- 0 

10. 

Magha 

4- 9- 0 

11. 

PurvaphalgunI 

4-27- 0 

12. 

UttaraphalgunI 

5- 5- 0 

13. 

Hasta 

5-20- 0 

14. 

Citra 

6- 3- 0 

15. 

Svati 

6-19- 0 

16. 

Visakha 

7- 2- 5 

17. 

Anuradha 

7-14- 5 

18. 

Jyestha 

7-19- 5 

19. 

Mula 

8- 1- 0 

20. 

Purvasadha 

8-14- 0 

21. 

Uttar asadha 

8-20- 0 

22. 

Abhijit 

8-25- 0 

23. 

Sravana 

9- 8- 0 

24. 

Dhanistha 

9-20- 0 

25. 

Satabhisak 

10-20- 0 

26. 

Purvabhadra 

10-26- 0 

27. 

Uttarabhadra 

11-7-0 

28. 

Revatl 

o 

1 

o 

1 

o 


ifr i dmfa grrr: 

12. 6. l. dterr sR'tvmdi w.dtem i 

dr W ^f$UlT: # dfadT: ^4d41<4ill+r: II ^ II 


wrturr: triw: i 

srstwF^'^Frad d H d <?4 ¥1 fa tWKI: U 5. II 

^dl^NcU r || <jo || 

MM^IdPldKl faWTTST: 'hviifa'td^fa'. I 
3TTmW +<HHW^Tf^raT ft#: II 33 II 
isffa fad<?i id i • mfaf%!flWFTT: I 
dddtdedT facial ^)d: II 3^ II 

^YPT WT^TTcT ATT fePT fet^TTd; *T£ I 

^rrfa 5fe«Tf?r?r fafykiM'^rfa -dlrm: n 33 n 

(Brahmagupta, KK, 1. 9. 8-13) 


Latitudes of the Junction stars 

The following are respectively, the viksepas of the 
yogataras in the naksatras beginning with AsvinI: 

10° N, 12° N, 5° N, 5° S, 10° S, 11” S, 6° N, 0°, 7° S, 
0°, 12° N, 13° N, 11° S, 2° S, 37° N, 1£° S, 3° S, 4° S, 
8|° S, 5 1/3° S, 5° S, 62° N, 30° N, 36° N, 18' S, 24° N, 
26° N and 0°. (8-10) 

The viksepas of the yogataras ofRohinl, Krttika, Citra, 
ViSakha, Anuradha and Jyestha should be, respectively, 
decreased by 27', 29', 15', 7', 76', and 30'. (11-12). (BG) 

Three stars from Rohiril (that is, Rohir.I, Mrgasiras 
and Ardra), Aslesa, two stars from Hasta, (that is, Hasta, 
and Citra) and six stars from Visakha, (that is, Visakha, 
Anuradha, Jyestha, Mula, Purvasadha, and Uttara- 
sadha), have viksepas to the south. (Satabhisaj also 
has Viksepa to the south). The remaining stars, (that 
is, AsvinI, BharanI, Krttika, Punarvasu, Purva PhalgunI, 
Uttara PhalgunI, Svati, Abhijit, Sravana, Dhanistha, 
Purva Bhadrapada and Uttara Bhadrapada), have 
viksepas to the north. (Tisya, Magha and Revatl have 
no viksepa). (BG). (13). (BC) 


12 . 6 . 2 . 


ST9RT 



•o 


II vd II 


‘;p?r’ ‘5RT’ 

‘faw’ ‘ojftrm:’ 'PhiPm:' I 

o 

‘3TSt3ft’‘s^r’ 

‘wfr’ Atrtrt’ ‘wr’ W n % n 

■o 


' dh i Hm ’ssnr ‘sjf 

‘spft 's'sspft’s^r ^rr ‘*m -jpni 
‘fwn:’ ‘ftniftwr:’ 

<o •o 

‘qdd>w’ ddT: ■WdT: II % II 

ddR d ^ PftSgr f^FTT: NdfiKHl 

iTFRd’ ftrfdf^dWTdT: I 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 11. 4-8) 


The following are, respectively, the polar latitudes of 
the naksatras, AsvinI etc., measured from the ends of 
their respective declinations on the ecliptic correspond¬ 
ing to their polar longitudes. (4d) 

(They are) 10°, 12°, 5°, 5°, 10°, 11°, 6°, 0°, 7°, 0°, 
12°, 13°, 8°, 2°, 37°, 1°, 30°, 3‘, 4°, 8° 30', 5° 20', 5°, 
30°, 36° 20', 24°, 26° and 0°. 

1 ° is equivalent to 24 angulas. (5-7). (KVS) 

12. 6. 3. feflS^iTdTliT feft HdT: I 

ddd THTCddT ssfPT II ^ II 


1 The Vikfipa of a yogatara s the distance of the yogatdrd from 
its dhruvaka measured on its dhruvaprota. 
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•o 

Fft*w TfffRr: #4>r wpw FrraiFtr«TFRw: 11 « 11 
srssnft Frraf: w^iTORr: tfw i 

ferw fi%: cprcnt qnw Rikiir^T^^n': 11 * i1 
'j^rw ftw w fe^RTFarr wrfwstt i 
f^mtSTT: ^TK^: RftsMfaWTfof: II 5. Il] 
(Bhaskara I, LBh., 8. 6-9) 

North, ten, twelve, five; south, five, ten, eleven; 
north, six, zero; south, seven, zero; north, twelve, 
thirteen; south, seven, two; north, thirty-seven; south, 
one and a half, three, four, eight and a half, seven, seven; 
north thirty, thirty-six; south, eighteen minutes of arc; 
north, twenty-four, twenty-six, and zero—these have 
been stated by the learned to be the degrees (unless 
otherwise stated) of the latitudes of the junction stars 
of the naksatras beginning with AgvinI in their serial 
order. 1 (6-9). (KSS) 

12. 6. 4. fewTsqfow FmrfssPT: FTratST 

WCT9IT TST: ^ FWFT: W I 

fa-q'-si: ff^3T PtMidl W 

d.F'fflHq: FTfaWTR W II V || 
fahR sw FrrqrrRTfw Firaf 
RWT: wfeWFNwr RTWfW I 


14. 

Citra 

l°-45' south 

15. 

Svatl 

37°- 0 north 

16. 

Visakha 

1-20' south 

17. 

Anuradha 

1-45 south 

18. 

Jyestha 

3-30 south 

19. 

Mula 

8-30 south 

20. 

Purvasadha 

5-20 south 

21. 

Uttarasadha 

5- 0 south 

22. 

Sravana 

30- 0 north 

23. 

Abhijit 

62- 0 north 

24. 

Dhanistha 

36- 0 north 

25. 

Satabhisak 

0-20 south 

26. 

Purvabhadra 

24- 0 north 

27. 

Uttarabhadra 

26- 0 north 

28. 

Revati 

0- 0 north 

3RF 

TRlfedKimi EraftOTT: 


12. 

7. 1. apiFeWTTRT fRWrftStfl^fFWfw- 



fawfad RPlfiMfd #TF: II 

o 

\9 II 





fFWf*T9W WT’Tdwf^psw '+>!+?'+>: I 

o 


5RT5®traT: ’3WWT: ^FTPRT 
tTWFtr foWtTCtT: IkPTW: II 5 II 


: l§nT*TT9W W^WTFTW- 

fFarwFft fwwT w w wprra; n x. ii 
f^war: f^ht wmarncraTfwT- 



qtrt FrrrJiwt 

5rt sarr: w'rwTWPT 11 \ 11 

(Bhaskara II, Si£i., 1.11. 4-6) 


Rectified latitudes of the stars 


1. 

Asvini 

10°- 0 north 

2. 

Bharani 

12°- 0 north 

3. 

Krttika 

4-30 north 

4. 

Rohini 

4-30 south 

5. 

Mrgasira 

10-0 south 

6. 

Ardra 

11-0 south 

7. 

Punarvasu 

6- 0 north 

8. 

Pusya 

0- 0 north 

9. 

ASlesa 

7-0 south 

10. 

Magha 

0- 0 north 

11. 

PurvaphalgunI 

12-0 north 

12. 

Uttaraphalguni 

13-0 north 

13. 

Hasta 

11- 0 south 


(Lalla, SiDhVr., 11.5-8) 


Longitudes and Latitudes of Canopus etc. 

The polar longitude of Agastya is 2 r 27°. (When the 
true longitude of a planet is the same as this), there is 
conjunction of the planet and Agastya. (7c-d) 


The polar longitude of Mrgavyadha (Lubdhaka) is 
2 r 26° and that of Abhijit is 8 r 27°. The polar latitudes 
of Agastya, Mrgavyadha and Abhijit are respectively 
80° S, 40° S and 64° N. (8). BC) 


12. 7. 2. 


fJT*H'RHI: I 


fqfsrwr gfsur wiw: laurt: i 

■V 

3ps^Tfw: Fd^idi WR' fwfei'-aNTK u i tft I 

X5 

*ft?r F'fTPT II II 

{SSSi., 8. 10-12) 


Agastya is at the end of Gemini, and eighty degrees 
south; and Mrgavyadha is situated at the twentieth 
degree o f Gemini; (10) 

Its latitude ( viksepa ), reckoned from its point of 
declination ( apakrama ), is forty degrees south; Agni 
(hutabhuj) and Brahmajirdaya are Taurus, the twenty- 
second degree: (11) 


1 For elucidatory table, see LBh.iKSS, p. 97-98. 
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12.9. 1 


And they are separated in latitude ( viksipta ), north¬ 
ward, respectively, eight and thirty degrees. Having 
constructed a sphere, one may examine the corrected 
( sphuta) latitude and polar longitude ( dhruvaka) (12). 
(Burgess) 1 


12. 7. 3. 


3fWTSPr: WnTTWR WIT- 

SO NO 

*TTW: WOT: I 

NO >3 

'^frswrrfsr’ wit: stctrw wc ii vs ii 


sft^rlw 

S 3 

feWTTfsRT TWWnWRt 

CS C\ 

aa^-qifsr?' RTCTWT 4w*W II ^ II 

■s 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi. ,1.11.7-8) 


The polar longitudes of Agastya (Canopus) is 87° 
and its polar latitude is 77° south. The polar longitude 
of Lubdhaka (Sirius) is 86° and its polar latitude is 40° 
south. (7) 


* 


The Istanadis for Agastya are said to be two, for 
Lubdhaka 2£, for other stars which are next in size, 
and for still smaller ones the Isjanddis are to be taken 
still more. 2 (8). (AS) 


12.8.1. wnr to: srrcrfd wff qfirfer RRcff i 

: sti=t>'t>M4d4 i l TMTO II 3 II 
l(++R-WST 9RT 9RT R ^fWT I 

^fa4^1^^^cTsr wwr. ii ii 
wr tor h ORrcrl frocr! Rf^sts^wr i 
RWpfTRRTTtsfRTOTWra': JRTOTTO II K II 
JRf: ^Rfa WRTRTW 3TW^ur ((4 kid I 
RR" <=tfa^5 fa q fat a i O'-SRlt tutd) 11^ II 

(Varaha, Br Sam., 13. 3-6) 


The Great Bear 

The Seven Sages were stationed in the asterism 
Magha when king Yudhisthira was ruling over the earth 
The commencement of the Saka era took place 2526 
years after the period of that monarch. (3) 

The Sages traverse through each lunar mansion for a 
period of 100 years. Whichever constellation makes 
them conspicuous when they rise to the east of it, in that 
they are said to be situated. 3 (4) 


1 For notes, see SuSi : Burgess, pp. 245-48. 

2 For the assumptions involved, see SiSitAS, pp. 506-12. 

8 It wasbelieved by the authors of the ancient JyotifaSaijihitas that 
the Seven Sages had a motion of their own among the other stars, 
just like the planets, the rate ofmotion being 100 years per asterism 
(13° 20'). Ithas, however, to be stated that there is no such motion 
as claimed, and that the theory of their motion is wrong, howsoever 


Among the Sages, the revered Marici is situated in the 
east; to his west is Vasistha; to his w r est is Angiras; to his 
west is situated Atri; and close to him is Pulastya. Next 
to him are in order Pulaha and Kratu. Arundhatl, the 
paragon of virtue, is close to the great Sage Vasistha 
among them. (5-6) (M.R. Bhat) 

W?rRTO (WTR^t) 

12.9.1. 3f«I RSldHiH MdlH^H-^d 3FWP II ^ II 

srsirsrffR ^ wfk TssrffR i 

"\ >5Cv 

T^f<s>r II u II 

I4144«N!ld4d I fd I 
KSItRor)FTfcWlRI^I'l RT: II =; II 

■v *\ 

M^44»lldH4dM+lskfal£id I 

d>-+iM RT§k II S. II 

3TKrafy4IHydl«li 5rftlR: I 

3rstisrfy+J|«ll wfafal<-d 11*1444141: II < 1 ° h 
WS vrfRW:, sfktsfafaRft WkkkkT: I 
*rrfR 4$*j4d4«HI RcRTW »lfdfdT fad'd I: 111*111 
WTRRTR RWRfaRWniP? I 

fTOT yud+Hd+d^ d^abTSvIl fadit-MNd II *R II 
(Brahmagupta, KK, 2.1.6-12 


it might have originated. That is why many standard astronomers 
like Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, Sripati, Bharkaras I and II, the 
author of the Suryasiddhanta etc. do not deal with the subject at all, 
as being outside the pale of real astronomy. That is also why 
Kamalakara is constrained to say in his Siddhanta Tattvaviveka, 
(edn. Banaras, 1880-85), Bhagrahayutyadhikara, w. 25ff.: 

Sakalyasamjnamunina kathitas sabanah 
saptarsitarakabhava dhruvaka^ cala$ ca || 25a || 

#•!•••». 

yair golatattvam vivrtam hi tai$ ca 
Suryadibhir naiva V’scsa esah | 
proktah svasastrc ‘sti gatir muninam 
ato na yukta divi golaritya || 30 || 


adyapi kairapi narair gatir aryavaryaih 
drsta na yatrakathita kila Samhitasu | 32 | 


prayc tha te ca munayah kila devatamSa 
drggocara nahi nrnam iha satphalaptyai | 36a | 

‘ Sage Sakalya has given the motion of the Sages with their 
positions in his time. . . . Surya and others who explain the nature 
of the celestial sphere in their works do not give it, and therefore 
the theory cannot be sustained astronomically. . . . Even today 
this motion mentioned in the Samhitas is not observed by 
astronomers. . . . Therefore the seven real Sages who are the 
presiding deities (of these stars) are only to be supposed to be moving 
unobserved by men, for the prediction of the fruits thereof’ 

But the motion has been accepted as a fact by certain common 
people and the authors of the Puranas, and an era called Laukika Era 
by the people belonging to the Kashmir region and the SaptarfiEra 
by the Puranas has been founded upon this theory. For a full 
discussion on the subject, see T.S.K. Sastri and K.V. Sarma, ‘The 
untenability of the postulated Saka era of 550 B.C.’, Jl of Indian 
History, 37 (1959) 201ff., see esp. pp. 208-18. 
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12.9. 1 

Asterism computation according to Paitamaha 
Siddhanta 

Now I shall correctly describe the computation of 
naksatras according to the Paitamahasiddhanta (6b) 

Six naksatras are adhyardhabhogi (that is, each of them 
occupies 11 of 790' 35", the mean daily motion of the 
moon, along the zodiac); 6 are ardhabhogi (that is, each 
occupies \ of 790' 35"); and Abhijit has a special exten¬ 
sion of its own. (7) 

Rohini, Punarvasu, Visakha, Uttara Bhadrapada, 
Uttara PhalgunI and Uttarasadha are the six a dhyordh a - 
bhogi naksatras. Jyestha, Bharanl, Svati, Ardra, 
Satabhisaj and Aslesa are the six ardhabhogi. The.re¬ 
maining 15, excluding Abhijit, are samabhogi. Abhijit is 
the twenty-eighth naksatra and its extension is different 
from that of the above 27 naksatras. The extension of 
each naksatra along the zodiac is not the same, and not 
generally known to the common people. (8-9) 

Multiply the number of minutes in the mean 
motion of the moon by 3/2, \ and 1. The products give, 
respectively, the extension in minutes of an adhyardha¬ 
bhogi, ardhabhogi and samabhogi naksatra. 

Add together the extensions of all the 27 naksatras. 
Subtract the sum from 21,600. The remainder is the 
extension of Abhijit in minutes. 

Subtract as many extensions of the naksatras as possible, 
beginning with Asvini, fiom the longitude of a planet 
converted into minutes. (The planet is in the next 
naksatra after having passed the naksatras whose exten¬ 
sions have been subtracted.) The .remainder is . the 
portion of the current naksatra passed by the planet. 
Divide the portions passed and to be passed by the 
planet’s daily motion. The results are, respectively, 
the number of days since the planet entered the current 
naksatra and the number of days the planet will remain 
in that naksatra. (10-11) 


To find the arc corresponding to a given jya, first 
subtract from the jya as many tabular differences as 
possible. Multiply the remainder, called vikala, by 
900 and divide the next tabular difference. The result 
gives roughly the arc in minutes corresponding to the 
vikala, as the jya. Find the bhogyakhanda from this arc 
(see KK. II. 1.4.). Repeat the process tilll the bhogya¬ 
khanda is fixed. This will give the correct value of the 
arc in minutes corresponding to the vikala as the jya 
(and hence the required arc). 1 (12). (BC) 

TOcRSIcn: 

12. 10. 1. arfbr: srsTFrfr: Pa: I 

qMjiM tew ^ 11 ^ 11 

ca'-eI*T ^ ^ I 

?nfr Ph^PhT T' f T t ^ II ^ II 

pcjtuHqqt U'^'TTd ^ I 

•o * ^ 

srf^sqriTcrzrT 3 iPmh! ^ ii 3"* ii 
’TSPra^cTT tidl tT^ni^TsUnTfaT I 
IHHHF T fifTtT II 3*. II 

( TV-VJ 32-35; RV-VJ 25-28) 

Asterisms and presiding deities 

Agni (is the presiding deity of Krttika), Prajapati (of 
Rohini), Soma (of MrgaSrsa), Rudra (of Ardra), Aditi 
(of Punarvasu), Brhaspati (of Pusya), Serpents (of 
ASlesa), Pitr-s (of Magba), Bhaga (of Purva-phalguni), 
Aryama (of Uttara-phalguni), Savitr (of Hasta), Tvasta 
(of Gitra), Vayu (of Svati), Indragni (ofViiakha), Mitra 
(of Anuradha), Indra (of Jyestha), Nirrti (of Mula), 
Apah or Waters (of Purvasadha), Visvedevah (ofUttara- 
sadhk)$Varuna (of Satabhisaj), Aja-Ekapad (ofPurva- 
Bhadrapada), Ahirbudhnya (of Uttara-Bhadrapada), 
Ptisa (of Revati), Alvins (of Asvini), and Yama (of 
Bharanl). People learned in the religious lores say that 
these deity-names are to be used as the sacrificer s 
(sacrificial) name in sacrifices. (32-35). (KVS) 


1 For the rationale, s ee KK:BC I, 138-39. 


13. JJff: - PLANETS 


Iff: 

13. l. i. y+mptf si 5 t*pt 

dKIflfT: 'f 3 ^ qY, cTcft ^ i 

s^rfl, ^ swrcg; 

cnfl «H> g w , q^ 5 w: ii U ii 

(Vidyamadhava, Vidyamadhaviya, 1. 19) 

The planets 

From among the (nine) planets, the first two (viz., 
Sun and Moon) are luminous, the five (viz., Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn) are star-planets, 
and the last two (viz-, Rahu and Ketu) are dark (and, 
so, invisible) planets. Of the star-planets, the middle 
three (viz-, Mercury, Jupiter and Venus) and also the 
(astrologically) strong planets and the Moon are beni- 
ficent; the rest are baneful. (19). (KVS) 

stsfaffcTT: ffff: 

13. 2. l. 3pft q-^sroft jtbt fer; i 

%cferr *r qqm fr qrqg;: u v 11 

" [RV, 1.105.10) 

Planets referred to In the Vedas 

These five mighty (gods) were seen on the vast expanse 
of the sky. Even though they were seen coming together 
when 1 composed the hymns in honour of the gods, they 
have all gone away today. (JO) 

13. 2. 2. spqq srmTTt 

tffl gq Jf rPT: qT*t sqttFT I 
f3T siTcft <5 U I 

tmKpH cPitfa n v ii 

(RV, 4.50.4) 

Jupiter 

Brhaspati, when being born in the highest 
heaven of supreme light, seven-mouthed, multiform 
(combined) with sound, and seven-rayed, has subdued 
the darkness. (4) 

13. 2. 3. iffFTfcT: 5T*W srrtRR- 

fersr 11 X. n 

(Tait. Br., 3.1.5) 

Brhaspati, when first appearing, rose in front of the 
Ti§ya (Pusya) constellation. (5) 


13. 2. 4. 3izr tfprqteRr qfopr*rf 

C\ 

srcY fq*q 

fWT ft fsTST TT^PTt PcfPtf II q II 

(RV, 10.123.1) 

Venus 

This Vena, enfoldened in the membrane of light, 
urges on (the waters) the germs of the Sun in the firma¬ 
ment of water; the sages cherish him at the confluence 
of waters, and the Suun with endearments, like a 
child. (1) 

afffaf: 

—q^THTf: 

13. 3. l. <fai? i R ? fif t: q 3 ^ qq qqffrq Pramftqf^ifir i 

arfsrqrarw di P^.hM <q h! fpn^r^TR n 3 n 

sv?f 5i+<-i+H’ qpqqqTornr i 

' u r qR raKr fqfsprmft- qfjvqqRT n R ii 

(Vahara, PS, 12.1-2) 

Days from Epoch—Paitamaha 

The Siddhanta of Pitamaha teaches that the luni-solar 
yuga is made up of five years. After every thirty synodic 
months there is an intercalary month, and there is an 
omitted day for every 62 lunar days or tit his. (1) 

Subtract two from the years of the elapsed Saka era, 
and divide out the remaining years by five. The ‘days 
from epoch’ are to be calculated for the remaining years 
etc., the first day being the suklapratipad of the month of 
Magha. The nak$atras of the Sun and the Moon, 
calculated by using the days, are for sunrise. 1 (2). (TSK) 

—TtTO-qtfsrcft 

13. 3. 2. 'wrf?qtq’# , sq vi++mhmiw i 

3mT*dfHd ' 'flpff tnFPjt flWddflia: II =r 11 
tmfopr fsrc ?j^rr^'steqvq£:’ i 

s'trcmY vissfpft ‘tpraw’f^tnq: i 

‘feq’sqT: % nad<H 3r’fe53TT I 

qir^HdsfgrrrcTT: nqqn 


1 For detailed elucidation, rationales etc., see PS-.TSK, 12.1-2. 
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3j=ram ^ m’li 

3ffWra^ | 

t*rt n 33 n 

(Varaha, PS, 1.8-13) 

—Romaka and Paulina 

Deduct 427 from the Saka year (elapsed) of the time 
taken. Multiply the remainder by 12. Add the 
months gone, counting from Caitra. Put this result in 
two places. In one place, multiply it by 7, divide by 
228 and take the quotient which constitutes the inter¬ 
calary months. Add this to the result kept in the second 
place. (The total are synodic months gone). Multiply 
this by 30 and add the tithis counted from sukla-pratipad 
to the current tithi. Put the sum in two places. In one 
place multiply by 11, add 514, divide by 703 and take 
the quotient, (which constitute the elided days or 
avamas ). Deduct this from the sum put in the other 
place. The remainder are the ‘Days from Epoch 
(dyugana), the moment of epoch being mid-sun-set at 
Yavanapura, beginning Monday, when the first tithi 
of Caitra was about to begin. 

This rule is according to the Romaka. It can be 
taken as the Paulina rule also provided the time taken for 
computation is not very far from the epoch, (or, the 
part of the rule for avama may be used for the Paulina 
also, provided the taken days is not very far from the 
epoch ; or in the Paulina too the movement of epoch is 
mid-sun-set at Yavanapura, beginning Monday). (8-10) 

(The formula for ‘Days from Epoch’ according to the 
Paulina is as follows:) Deduct 427 from the Saka year 
(elapsed). Multiply by 12 and add the months gone 
from Caitra. Multiply by 30. The ‘Solar days’ to the 
end of the current solar month are got). Multiply the 
‘Solar days’ by 698, and divide by 9761. The quotient 
are the intercalary months. (Multiply the months got 
by 30 and add to the ‘Solar days’, and also the tithis 
from suklapratipad, inclusive of the current tithi. The sum 
is the tithis gone from epoch. Multiply this by 11), 
add 444, (and divide by 703. The quotient are the 
elided days. Deduct this from the tithis gone. The 
remainder are the ‘Days from epoch’.) (11) 


13. 3. 3. d IPfO I 

fagl^luir^ Wcf: qyfrrq’gffrft %STT SFRF II ill 

^ ‘ l fd P ^ , 


^trrcrre*rspr i 

iai=Ht : II ^ II 

(Brahmagupta, KK, 1.1.3-6) 


—Midnight system of Aryabhata 

Deduct 587 from the Saka year. Multiply the 
remainder by 12. Add to the product the number of 
months elapsed since the light half of Caitra. Multiply 
the sum by 30. Add to the product the number of 
tithis elapsed since the last Amavasya. (The result is 
taken as the total number of sauradinas elapsed). Add 5 
to this result. Put down the sum in two places. (3) 


At one place, divide it by 14,945. Subtract the result 
thus obtained from the sum in the other place. Divide 
the remainder by 976. The quotient gives the number 
of adUmasas. Convert it into days. Add the result to 
the number of sauradinas obtained above. (The sum is 
the total number of candradinat elapsed.) Multiply this 
number by 11. (4) 

Add 497 to the product. Put down the sum in two 
places. At one place divide it by 1,11,573. Subtract 
the result thus obtained from the sum in the other 
place. Divide the remainder by 703. The quotient 
gives the number of (avamaratras) s Subtract the 
quotient from the number of candradinas obtained 
above. The result is the ahargana in savana units 
beginning from Sunday. (5) 

Adhimasasesa and Avamasesa, calculated in the above 
manner, should be increased by 17 and 14 ghatikas, 
respectively. 

The Moon’s Ucca and Fata (calculated, according to I. 
13, 14) when decreased by 5” and 10 , respectively, 
(become equal to (those given by Aryabhata in his 
Ardharatrika or Midnight System) (6). (BC) 


For greater accuracy in finding the intercalary months 
by the above formula, add 1/10 ‘Solar days’ to the ‘Solar 
days’ for every 107 years, and for still greater accuracy, 
add an extra 1/10 ‘Solar day’ for every 550 such 1/10 
‘Solar days’ added, (i.e., for 55 ‘Solar days’ added). In 
the same way, in getting the elided days, for every 245 
years add 1/11 fc'ffo’tothe tithis gone and for every 2,03,279 
such additions omit one addition. (12-13). (TSK) 


—’MIWT: 

13. 3. 4. 


T’ qtre grr: srqrssT 

qwnjr *PTTfspt: H * II 

^qwr^rr: iix.ii 


1 For the rationale and formulae involved, see KK:BC, 1.90-95. 
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13. 3. 6 


srfSPTRTH I 

fcdlf-T MldlpT srRmW frm: II ^ II 


'<si lt.<dfd-M<0^08felfel IptP9'<CtlddII ts II 
^rsyirilcIHildl'Pr TI «us li q^' | l u l: I 

^k: qm^i ' TT^rf^iWO^ra 11 ^ 11 

(Bha^kara I, LBh., 1.4-8) 


—Bhaskara I 

Add 3179 to the (number of elapsed) years of the 
Saka era, ^then) multiply (the resulting sum) by 12, and 
(then) add the (number of lunar) months) expired (since 
the commencement of Caitra. Set down (the result 
thus obtained) at (two) separate places; multiply (one) 
by (the number of) intercalary months in a yuga, which 
are 15,93,336 in a yuga: and divide (the product) by 
5184 X 10,000 (i.e., by 5,18,40,000). (4-5) 

Add the (resulting complete) intercalary months to 
the result placed at the other place. Then multiply 
(that sum) by 30 and (to the product) add the (lunar) 
days (i.e., tithis) expired (of the current month). Set 
down (the result thus obtained) in two places; multiply 
(one) by the (number of) omitted lunar days in a yuga, 
i.e., by 2,50,82,580, and divide by 1,60,30,00,080. (6-7) 

The result forms the (complete) omitted lunar days, 
which when subtracted from the result put at the other 
place gives the (required) ahargana. The remainder 
obtained on dividing (the ahargana) by 7 gives the day 
beginning with Friday at sunrise (at Lanka). (6-8). 
(KSS) 

— 

13. 3. 5. ‘TRlfs^l^’^^ft 

*RT: I 

SPTfNtT: II R II 
T«PP |kT: ^ s-.M P u i dtsfii Hitl'h- 

tKTrft fasFTdt felt: tfSSPTt: I 
qwnfsmr#: sffjtff foflfrt: 

rThirafecrf«TaTt: II 33 II 

pTSIFPTTt: *T ftf: 

^clct pt VTFbT'Ue^R: 

^ t-rflfow ^TrT: II R II 

sidldh TO': +T^: ttul^dT 


BWT: ^rftpr: II R 11 


f^ftfrTR# srfon: ‘hkhh- 

‘fRIT^raT'^^tiT^’^ I Pi d T: 

tpf ^tpifrs^r wttT II 33 II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 1.12-16) 

—Lalla 

The Saka year, (when the civil days are required), 
added to 3179 gives the solar years elapsed since the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Multiply the number by 
12 and add the months (beginning from Caitra) passed 
in the current year. Multiply the sum by 30 and add the 
number of tithis elapsed (since the last amavasya ). (12) 

Put down the result at two places. (At one place) 
multiply it by the number of intercalary months (in a 
yuga) anddivide by the number of solar days. Theresult 
is the corresponding number of intercalary months. 
Change it into days and add to the result at the second 
place. Put down the sum at two places. (At one place). 
multiply it by the number of omitted tithis (in a yuga) 
and divide the number of tithis (in the same period). 
The result is the corresponding number of omitted 
tithis. Subtract it from the sum at the second place. 
The remainder is always the number of civil days or 
ahargana elapsed since the beginning of the Kaliyuga (till 
the given day) and is counted from Friday,, at mean 
sunrise at Lanka. (13-14) 

Alternate method 

Or, the solar months elapsed since the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga multiplied by 22,26,389 and divided by 
21,60,000 give the corresponding lunar months. Con¬ 
vert them into days and add the tithis elapsed (since the 
last amavasya). Multiply the sum by 7,88,95,875 and 
divide by 8,01,50,004. The result increased by 1 is the 
ahargana required. 1 (15-16). (BC) 


—VWcH* 

13. 3. 6. 9FFTT TfatfWM ^PRPTTSPT I 

fcTfsPTti' II K II 

?[®tj tfS# ctFRaT I 

6ldR f%$R*T u l I d fETR'I II 

3-qft fssr^T fircsr: 'wiwnfTfhr’fat^ ^ i 
‘^ptr’ ‘t * i«flii ^ ii 

o 

^rssrrPr TentM'^Pid rPr strft^r tn^rfr r 
jpfof ti ‘trPf’fcm wwfeftm: ii ii 

(Deva, KR, 1.5-8) 


—Karanaratna 

Diminish the (current) Saka year by 611, then multiply 
by 12, then add the number of months elapsed (since the 


1 For the rationale, see SiDhVf.: BC, II. 8-13. 
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beginning of the month of Caitra), then multiply by 30, 
and then add the number of tithis (lunar days) elapsed 
(of the current month). (Set down this result in three 
places one below the other). Divide the result in the 
third (lowest) place by 14,945, then subtract the quotient 
(obtained) from the result occupying the middle place, 
then add 837, then divide by 976, then multiply the 
resulting intercalary months by 30, and then add what is 
obtained to the result in the uppermost place, Set down 
this result (again) in three places. Divide the result in 
the lowest place by 30,325, add it to 11 times the result 
in the middle place, then add 644, then divide the sum 
by 703, and then subtract the resulting omitted lunar 
days from the result in the uppermost place. This is 
known as Suddha-dina (or Ahargana). This being divided 
by 7, the remainder counted from Friday gives the lord 
of the current day. 1 (5-8). 


13. 3. 7. hTT^Vr: I 

4.H II ^ II 

Fjzi+wsrfsRTn 

(VK, 1. 2-3) 


—V akyakarana 

(The f5aka year plus 3179 gives the Kali year.) 
Multiply the Kali year elapsed by 365. Add a fourth 
of the years. Add to this the days, ( nadikas etc.) got 
by multiplying the years by 5, deducting 1237 and 
dividing by 576. This gives the Kali days to the end of 
the True Solar year, 2 the first (Kali) day being a Friday. 
(2-3). (TSK-KVS) 

13. 3. 8. 'fw’fTFvT F3T- 

Wr#: qWFT: 

C C 'S ** 

ii v ii 

>5 'S > 


1 Thus, to find the Ahargana for (T+l)th tithi in the (M + l)th 
month of Saha year S elapsed),one has to proceed along the following 
steps: 

Step 1: S—-611=A, say. 

Step 2: 12A+M=B, say. 

Step 3: 30B+T=C, say. 

Step 4: C+£j\&-C/14945) + 837 j_L.Jx30=D, say 

Step 5: D—T(11 D+D/30325)+644l-L =Ahargana. 

SL J703 


For the rationale see KR: KSS , pp. 3-5. 

2 For worked out example see VK: TSK-KVS, pp. 250-251. 

The Kali days are usually computed for sunrise, so as to be full 
days. For this purpose the fraction is left out or considered as full 
according as the New Year begins in the daytime or night-time. 
To get the Kali days for any date, add to this the days gone in the 
year. 


<o 

^TT: I'lflSS^iFT II Sf II 

(Gane^a, GL, 1.4-5) 

■—Grahalaghava 

Subtract 1442 from the given Saka year. Divide by 
11. The quotient is termed cakra. Multiply the re¬ 
mainder by 12. Add to this the number of months that 
have elapsed from cakra. Keep the result, separately ( x). 
Find x+2 cckra+ 10. Divide by 33. The quotient gives 
the adhimasas , intercalary months. (y) . (4) 

Find (*+y).30. Add the number of tithis -that have 
elapsed. To the result add one-sixth of cakra. Let it be 
z. Divide z by 64. The quotient gives the elapsed days. 
Subtract the ksayadina from z to get the ahargana (a). 

(To determine the day of the week:) Find the 
remainder in (a+5Xcakra)-i-7. The remainder gives 
the days that have elapsed from Monday. 1 (5). (VSN) 


13.4.1. qvKPwmT: 7rf3T 

-dqp i RigqM vf, T srrr i 

^ >0 G. O \ 0 «.C "s 

O *\ ' <t 

^nr. 'HWrakT: II 3 II 

0-0 -S C' C'SO 

•O ' O 

gtriwr, t3prf5|7|®, sitii+I: i 
qf'+H’d t TTtlf«tvfl«il, 

h^fiih n x n 

(Aryabhata 1, ABh., 1.3-4) 

Planetary revolutions 
—Aryabhatan school 

In a yuga, (aeon), the eastward revolutions of the Sun 
are 43,20,000; of the Moon, 5,77,53,336; of the Earth, 
1,58,22,37,500; of Saturn, 1,46,564; of Jupiter, 3,64,224; 
of Mars, 22,96,824; of Mercury and Venus, the same as 
those ofthe Sun ; of the Moon’s apogee, 4,88,219; of (the 
sighrocca of) Mercury, 1,79,37,020; of the sighrocca of) 
Venus, 70,22,388; of (the sighroccas of) the other planets, 
the same as those of the Sun: of the Moon’s ascending 
node in the opposite direction (i.e., westward), 2,32,226. 
These revolutions commenced at the beginning of the 
sign Aries on Wednesday at sunrise at Lanka (when it 
was the commencement of the current yuga). (3-4). 
(KSS) • 


1 Thus zero as remainder implies that Sunday is gone and that 
Monday is current, and say 4 as remainder implies that Thursday 
is gone and Friday is current. 
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13. 4. 2. wirtt: r: 

^rerspwrT 3ifr ^nrrrr: i 

FTT=FcT tR 4.'4v>n4V:H!M<|y|i 

»i«i+Ih wi : i i 3 11 

xfsr 

tlRM <n<Hd'i'4HI n<-Tl-o^rq^ir- 

f:’ II V II 


yftaR ‘r wiRfRfR^TRT: ’ 


K ii 


*r?r 

qicppr fq?fRT 

'31^-1 qTnRTR^’sfaRTR': 

%req t T$RTphw:’ SRTfT: II % II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 1. 3-6) 



-Lalla 


432 multiplied by 10,000, (i.e., 43,20,000), gives the 
number of solar years in a yuga. This is also che number 
of revolutions of the Sun, Mercury and Venus and that 
of the sighroccas of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn during the 
same period. This has been specified by astronomers. (3) 
(The number of revolutions) of the Moon (in a yuga) 
is 5,77,53,336, that of Mars is 22,96,824; that of the 
sighrocca of Mercury is 1,79,37,020; that of Jupiter is 
3,64,224; that of the sighrocca of Venus is 70,22,388; that 
of Saturn is 1,46,564; that of the Moon’s node is 2,32,226 
in the opposite direction; and that of the Moon’s apogee 
is 4,88,219. (The number of) intercalary months (in a 
yuga) is 15,93,336 and (the number of) omitted tithis 
is 2,50,82,580. 1 (4-6). (BC) 

—y4(d<rpTi: 

13. 4. 3. q/r i 

j^if+wna'Fir wjit: ^wT^ptr; ii n 

s^r i Ph << rr4»ni 
qwtSTR Vqdyifd^^Wdd:’ I 

n 33 n 

14.<1 ? II ^ II 

sir qRRr'uhi Fmar i PiqRrRiqWW:’ ii ^ ii 

sft<RT WT: ^H4*dl*dRtaqr qrf 11 11 




tr§ q?R rwttr: ii H ii 


*<?<4WmdWi 

RRt«FRrqR q> 5 ^ I 

qftqR ‘#^rt’ ^y^itAdc^tr: ii vo n 
%<JTrST#r’ ^Rr'wnRT:’ I 

'O 

, ’ftsm’ 75 TpR^R‘ qitrnrm qRcr: 11*3 11 
yfaRT'^RRU:’ 1 

'^Tf^q^T' 'f^rfr’iR nfRRT 11 11 

tiifdiwftr wir: ?fk% ‘rtwi:’ 1 

WIT: ^?T 3 rrs^ sffadT: ^rsO-^qidq): || II 

(SuSi., 1. 29-43) 

—Suryasiddhanta 

In an Age ( yuga ), the revolutions of the Sun, 
Mercury, and Venus, and of the conjunctions ( sighra) 
of Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter, moving eastward, are 
43,20,000. (29) 

Of the Moon, 57,75,33,36; of Mars, 22,96,832. (30) 

Of Mercury’s conjunction (sighra ), 17,93,760; of 
Jupiter, 3,64,220. (31) 

Of Venus’s conjunction (tighra) 70,22,376; of Saturn, 
1,46,568. (32) 

Of the Moon’s apsis (ucca) in an Age, 4,86,203; of its 
node ( pdta ), in the contrary direction, 2,32,234. (33) 

Of the asterisms, 1,58,22,37,828. The number of 
risings of the asterisms, diminished by the number of the 
revolutions ofeach planet, gives, respectively, the number 
of risings of the planets in an Age. (34) 

Kalpa revolutions 

The intercalary months, the omitted lunar days, the 
sidereal, lunar, and civil days—these, multiplied by a 
thousand, are the number of revolutions, etc., in an 
aeon (kalpa). (39) 

Kalpa revolutions of the Apses and Nodes 

The revolutions of the Sim’s apsis ( manda ), moving 
eastward, in an aeon, are three hundred and eighty- 
seven ; of that of Mars, two hundred and four; of tha t of 
Mercury, three hundred and sixty-eight. (40) 

Of that of Jupiter, nine hundred; of that of Venus, 
five hundred and thirty-five; of the apsis of Saturn, 
thirty-nine. (41a-c) 

Further, the revolutions of the nodes, retrograde, are: 
Qf that of Mars, two hundred and fourteen; of that of 
Mercury, four hundred and eighty eight; of that of 
Jupiter, one hundred and seventy four; of that of Venus, 
nine hundred and three; (41d-42) 

Of the node of Saturn, the revolutions in an aeon are 
six hundred and sixty-two; the revolutions of the Moon’s 
apsis and node have been given here already. (43) 
(E. Burgess) 1 


1 For elucidatory notes, see SiDhVr : BC, II. 4-6. 


1 For notes see SuSi : Burgess, pp. 28-32. 
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—3TTW: 
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‘irsq-wF^nr^n’ ^^Hd^ftWr+prr: ’ non 
‘^^rawnrsr^r'TT’ ‘^NWtrtff^rftTr:' i 
‘ tfH ' <<wra >ire5r' %s#RMtsrHr^T: n $ n 
^sr%cw *\ '•rr^^T^n 
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‘srf^rr’ ‘Mirer' %rr\ ^ifcfa rMw rera; n 

■o 

‘cprwrfiwifm’ ‘frftnT’ 'wt 1 ‘am’ 'srerrr:' i 

'crM; ‘ ffiMsMsM; 'nfa^srr:' n 

anrerr^r ‘qw’ciTfMfd <r u wirrr: i 

Tf^P^rMftn: ififiiRRTr arMn 1 : II 

(ABh. ri, Maha, 1.7-12) 

—Aryabhata II 

In a kalpa the revolutions ( bhagana ) of (the planets), 
beginning with the Sun are: (Sun) 4,320,000,000; 
(Moon) 57,753,334,000; (Mars) 2,296,831,000; (Con¬ 
junction of Mercury) 17,937,054,671; (Jupiter) 
364,219,682; (Conjunction of Venus) 7,022,371,432; 
(Saturn) 146,569,000. (7-8) 

The revolutions of Mercury and Venus are the same 
as the revolutions (cakra) of the Sun; (so are those) of 
the conjunctions ( sighra ) of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 
(Those) of the conjunctions ( Hghrocca) of Mercury and 
Venus are mentioned (above). (9) 

Now I give (the revolutions of) the apsides ( mrducca) 
of the Sun etc. (They are:) (Sun) 461; (Moon) 
488,108*674; (Mars) 299; (Mercury) 339; (Jupiter) 830; 
(Venus) 654; (Saturn) 76. 

(The revolutions) of the nodes ( vilomapata) of (the 
planets) starting from the Moon are: (Moon) 232,313, 
354; (Mars) 298; (Mercury) 524; (Jupiter) 96; (Venus) 
947; (Saturn) 620. (10-1 la) 

(The revolutions) of the Great Bear (Saptarsayah) 
are 1,599,998; and 578,159 are (those) of the equinoxes 
(ayanagraha) A (lib) 

The revolutions of the Sun, multiplied by 12, are the 
solar months (taranimasa). The difference between the 
revolutions of the Sun and Moon are the lunar months 
(sasimasa). (These), diminished by the solar months 
(i inamasaka ), are the intercalary (months) ( adhika ). a 

(12). (SRS) 


1 The equinoxes [ayana) are also reagrded here as a planet {graha ); 
their annual motion is 173.4577". This is too high a value. 
Sudhakara Dvivedi suggests (in his edition, contents page 3) the 
reading masihatayudhah (578,119), which would give a better value 


for precession. 

2 Solar months in a kalpa : 
Lunar months in a kalpa'. 


4,320,000,000 x 12=51,840,000,000 
57,753,334,000—4,320,000,000= 


53,433,334,000. 

Intercalary months in a kalpa: 
53,433,334,000—51,840,000,000=1,593,334,000. 


13. 4. 5. ‘gT^naT'Sl^TTsSRft’ 
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sftsrj^npJiT: M+lfdctT: 

11 H 11 
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*Rt: II ‘R U 
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f^qq-sq-qiT^W: ‘fxTT- 

srfipncnreT: ii i* n 

(Vatesvara: Vsi., 1.1.11-14) 

—Vateivara 

43,20,000 are stated to be the revolutions performed 
in a yuga by Venus, Mercury, and the Sun and also by 
the Sighroccas of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars. (11) 

The revolutions of the Moon, as stated by the learned, 
are 5,77,53,336; of Mars, 22,96,828; ofjupiter 3,64,220; 
of Saturn, 1,46,568; of the Sighrocca of Mercury, 
1,79,37,020 plus 36 (i.e., 1,79,37,056); of the Sighrocca 
of Venus, 70,22,376; of the Moon’s apogee, 4,88,211; 
and of the Moon’s node, 2,32,234. 1 (12-14). (KSS) 


1 The revolutions, as suggested by Roger Billard, were probably 
obtained by the application of the Bija correction prescribed by 
Lalla, to the revolutions given by Aryabhata I. See the table below. 



Aryabhata-I’s 
revolutions 

Bija 

correction 

Corrected 

revolutions 

Actual revo¬ 
lutions by 
Vatesvara 

Sun 

4320000 

Nil 

4320000 

4320000 

Moon 

57753336 

-2 

57753334 

57753336 

Moon’s apogee 488219 

-9.12 

488210 

488211 

Moon’s node 

-232226 

-7.68 

—232234 

—232234 

Mars 

2296824 

+ 3.84 

2296828 

2296828 

Mercury’s 

Sighrocca 

17937020 

+33.60 

17937054 

17937056 

Jupiter 

Venus 

364224 

-3-76 

364220 

364220 

Sighrocca 

7022388 

-12.24 

7022376 

7022376 

Saturn 

146564 

+ 1.6 

146566 

146568 


Since the revolution of the Sun, Moon and the planets stated by 
Aryabhata I were divisible by 4, so, VateSvara, in order to preserve 
this characteristic feature of Aryabhata I’s revolutions, increased 
the Bya-corrected revolutions of the Moon, Mercury’s Sighrocca and 
Saturn by 2. Similarly he added 1 to the revolutions of the Moon’s 
apogee to make them odd and prime to the number of civil days is a 
yuga as in Aryabhata. This explains the difference of the revolutions 
of VafeSvara from the Bi/a-corrected revolutions of Aryabhata-I. 
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^^RftSTOT II 3^ II 
(Bhaskara II, S&, 1.1.2.1-12) 


—Bhaskara II 

The number of sidereal revolutions of the Sun during 
a kalpa is 4,32,00,00,000. It is also the number of those 
of Mercury and Venus, and those of the sighroccas of the 
planets Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. (1) 

The Moon makes 57,75,33,00,000 sidereal revolutions 
in a kalpa, Mars 2,29,68,28,522, Mercury’s sighrocca 
17,93,69,98,984, Jupiter 36,42,26,455, the sighrocca of 
Venus 7,02,23,89,492 and Saturn 14,65,67,298. The 
sidereal revolutions of the apogees of the Sun and 
the Moon and those of the aphelia of Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus and Saturn in a kalpa are respectively, 
480, 48,81,05,858, 292, 332, 855, 653, 41. (2-5) 

The retrograde sidereal revolutions of the nodes of 
the orbits of Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and 
Saturn are, respectively, 23*23,11,168, 267, 521, 63, 
893, 584. (6) 


Naksatra days 

The number of diurnal revolutions of the stars in a 
kalpa, is 15,82,23,64,50,000. (7) 


Solar and Lunar days 

The number of solar days in a kalpa is equal to 
15,55,20,00,00,000 and of the lunar days (or tithis) is 
16,02,99,90,00,000. (8) 

Civil days 

The number of civil days in a kalpa is equal to 
15,77,91,64,50,000; the number of the dirunal revolu¬ 
tions of the stars minus the number of sidereal revolutions 
of any particular planet constitute the days of that 
particular planet with respect to the Earth. (9) 

Intercalary months etc. 

The number of adhikamasas or intercalary months in a 
kalpa is equal to 1*59,33,00,000 and the number of dina- 
ksayas is 25,08,25,50,000. (10) 

The number of solar months in a kalpa is 
51,84,00,00,000; the number of lunar months is 
53,43,33,00,000. The number of solar months being 
subtracted from the number of lunations, we have the 
number of • adhikamasas■ The number of solar days 
together with the days of adhika months are equal to the 
lunar days (or the tithis); or, again, the lunar days minus 
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the ksayahas are equal to the number of civil days or the 
reverse will be had by a reverse process. 1 (11-12). (AS) 


13. 4. 7. STT^ ^ 1W: I 

i ihimPheM fcdVl ' ^ TI 

ttTT’tI* 1 fuir^T:’, II V || 


HfTVTT^i': 
I’, «T=ftS?q- 5TTVTT ?T^T: 


X. II 


—Siddhantadarpana 

Commencing from a sunrise at Lanka, the number 
of eastward revolutions of the Sun in a kalpa is four 
hundred and thirty-two multiplied by ten million, i.e. 
4,32,00,00,000 


(that) of the Moon is 
(that) of the Earth 
(that) of Mars 
(that) of Mercury 
(that) of Jupiter 
(that) of Venus 
(that) of Saturn 


57,75,33,32,321; 

15,82,23,78,39,500; 

2,29,68,62,137; 

17,93,71,20,175; 

36,41,60,611; 

7,02,22,70,552; 

14,65,71,016. 


These are the numbers of revolutions of the planets 
in a kalpa along their respective orbits (from west) to 
east. 


(Of these), each of the planets other then the Earth 
is the lord of a day of the week. (2-5) 

13. 5. 1. 5T-ST- 

^ cFTT 

£T-3ffa-3T-^?T-|^T II $. II 

e 

SfrfsHTO, ’T-’3-sr-$-®-F ip#R¥tr: I 
cPTT 

- *\ 

F-u-s-sr-gT 

^fwr fefirt re i 

^T-w-^T-^r-F-fr^f- 

= 5 ®) 5 ncr, n 33 n 

(Aryabhta I, ABh., L 9-11) 


1 For explanation, see SiSi-.AS, pp. 18-28. 


Ascending Nodes and Apogees 

The ascending nodes of Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn having moved to 20°, 60°, 40°, 80° 
and 100° respectively (from the beginning of the Sign 
Aries) (occupy those positions); and the apogees of the 
Sun and the same planets (vi*., Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn) having moved to 78°, 210°, 90°, 
118°, 180° and 236° respectively (from the beginning of 
the Sign Aries) (occupy those positions). (9) 

Manda and Sighra epicycles 

The manda epicycles of the Moon, the Sun, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn (in the first and third 
anomalistic quadrants) are, respectively, 7, 3, 7, 4, 14, 7 
and 9 (degrees) each multiplied by 4i (i.e. 31.5, 13.5, 
31.5, 18, 63, 31.5 and 40.5 degrees, respectively); the 
sighra epicycles of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and 
Mercury (in the first and third anomalistic quadrants) 
are, respectively, 9, 16, 53, 59 and 31 (degrees) each 
multiplied by 4J (i.e., 40.5, 72, 238.5, 265.5 and 139.5 
degrees, respectively). (10) 

The manda epicycles of the retrograding planets (viz., 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) in the 
second and fourth anomalistic quadrants are, respec¬ 
tively, 5, 2, 18, 8 and 13 (degrees) each multiplied by 
4| (i.e., 22.5, 9, 81, 36 and 58.5 degrees respectively); 
and the sighra epicycles of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury (in the second and fourth anomalistic 
quadrants) are, respectively, 8, 15, 51, 57 and 29 
(degrees) each multiplied by 4J (i.e., 36, 67.5, 229.5, 
256.5 and 130.5 degrees, respectively). 3375 is the 
outermost circumference of the terrestrial wind. (11). 
(KSS) 
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(Nxlakantha, SD, 6-10) 
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13. PLANETS 


13,6. 2 


(The numbers of revolutions) of the-Higher Apses 
(: mandocca ) of these planets in a kalpa are: 


(Sun) 

353; 

(Moon) 

48,81,23,318; 

(Mars) 

754; 

(Mercury) 

494; 

(Jupiter) 

601; 

(Venus) 

272; 

(Saturn) 

54. (6-7a) 

Revolutions of the ascending nodes 

(The numbers of revolutions of the ascending nodes), 
which move backward (from the east) to the west, are, 

beginning with the Moon : 


(Moon) 

23,22,96,745; 

(Mars) 

834; 

(Mercury) 

902; 

(Jupiter) 

825; 

(Venus) 

766; 

(Saturn) 

757. (7b 8b) 

Maximum latitudes 


The (maximum) latitudes of the epicycles of the higher 
apses at their halves, depending on the distance of the 

planet from the nodes, are, in 

units of quarter degrees 

(i.e.,15): 


(Moon) 

18(X 15=270); 

(Mars) 

6( X 15=90); 

(Mercury) 

21( X 15=315); 

(Jupiter) 

4(X 15=60); 

(Venus) 

11( X 15=165); 

(Saturn) 

8(X 15=120). (8b-9a) 

Epicycles of the equation of the apses 

(The magnitude of the circumferences 1 of the epicycles 

of the equation of the apses) 

in terms of 4| parts of 

themselves (i.e., in terms of4| degrees) are: 

(Sun 

3(X4£=14°); 

(Moon) 

7(X4£=31£°); 

(Mars) 

16(X4i=72°); 

(Mercury) 

14(X4i=63°); 

(Jupiter) 

8(X 41=36°); 

(Venus) 

3(X 4£=14°); 

(Saturn 

10(X4£=45°). 


1 The magnitude of the circumference is given in proportion to 
that of the circumferences of the orbits of the respective planets 
which are taken to be 360°, the number of degrees in a circle. 


Epicycles of the equation of conjuction 

(The circumferences of) the epicycles of the equation 
of conjuction, beginning with Mars, are, in the odd 


quadrants: 

(Mars) 

(Mercury) 

(Jupiter) 

(Venus) 

(Saturn) 


53(X 41=2381°); 
31(X4|=139^°); 

16(X4|=72°); 
59(X4|=265|°); 
9( X 4|=40£°)- 


These same epicycles reduced, respectively, by 2, 2, 1, 
2, and 1 give the circumferences of the even quadrants. 


(Mars) 
(Mercury) 
(Jupiter) 
(Venus) 
(Saturn) 


51(X4i=229|°); 

29(X41=130J°); 

15(X4i=67f); 
57(X 4i=256|°); 
8(X4J=36°). 


Tfq-TPgqsmr 

13. 6. 1. I 

^Tf^TVTS^^VlTfT 11 311 
(Varaha, PS, 9.1) 


Mean Sun and Moon 
(Mean Sun—Saurasiddhanta) 

According to the Saurasiddhanta, to get the mean Sun 
in revolutions etc., multiply the days from Epoch by 
800, deduct 442, and divide by 2,92,207. This is for 
Ujjain mean noon. 1 (1). (TSK) 


—skftrSRT: 


13. 6. 2. 


r’lrffsra' n 


^ ii 


wnj)wr n 3 n 


'4qVff'^l’§Trfd ^iPT I 

‘feT’^TTf^T 

II X || 


(Varaha, PS, 9.2-4) 


—Saurasiddhanta 

Multiply the days by 9,00,000, deduct 6,70,217, and 
divide by 2,45,89,506. The approximate mean Moon 
in revolutions etc. is got. (2) 

Multiply the Days by 900, add 22,60,356, and divide 
by 29,08,789. The approximate Moon’s apogee in 
revolutions etc. is obtained. (3) 


1 For the rationale, see PS'.TSK, 9.1. 
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Multiply the revolutions of the mean Moon by 51, 
and divide by 3121. The resulting seconds are to be 
subtracted to get the exact mean Moon. Multiply 
the revolutions of apogee by 10 and divide by 297. 
The resulting seconds are to be added to get the exact 
apogee. 1 (4). (TSK) 


13. 6. 3. 


tnrrfaw^: 

S3 
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ii R* ii 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 1.20-24) 


—Lalla 

When the ahargana is severally multiplied by the lunar 
years and the number of intercalary years (in a yuga), 
and each product divided by the number of civil days 
(in a yuga), and the difference of the two results taken, 
the final result is the mean longitude of the Sun. 


13 times the mean longitude of the Sun added to 12 
times the number of intercalary years during the ahargana 
gives the mean longitude of the Moon. (20) 

Divide the adhimasasesa (the remainder coresponding 
to the intercalary months obtained while calculating 
the ahargana) and the avamasesa, (i.e., the remainder 
corresponding to the omitted tithis obtained while 
calculating the ahargana), by the respective intercalary 
months and the omitted tithis in a yuga). (The first 
quotient) gives solar days, etc. and (the second) tithis, 
etc. The first divided by 1006 is in terms of Signs, etc.; 


1 For worked out examples, see PS:TSK, 9.2-4. 


the second diminished by its twelfth part is in minutes, 
etc. (21) 

The number of months from Caitra (elapsed in the 
current year) is equivalent to the same number of Signs, 
and the number of tithis (elapsed since the last amavasya) 
is equivalent to the same number of degrees. These 
Signs, etc. when decreased by the Signs etc. obtained 
previously and added to the minutes thus obtained (verse 
21), give, in terms of Signs, degrees and minutes, the 
mean longitude of the Sun. To the longitude add 
degrees equal to 12 times the tithis and also 25/2 times 
the minutes obtained above. The result is the mean 
longitude of the Moon. (22) 

The adhimasasesa divided by the number of lunar 
months (in a yuga) yields a subtractive result. The 
avamasesa when divided by the number of civil days gives 
an additive result. The sum of the number of tithis 
elapsed (since the amavasya in Caitra) and the second 
result, when diminished by the first, give (also) the mean 
longitude of the Sun in degrees, etc. The same multi¬ 
plied by 13 and diminished by the first, gives the mean 
longitude of the Moon in degrees, etc. (23) 

The ahargana multiplied by the number of sidereal days 
and divided by the number of civil days (in a yuga) gives 
the corresponding number of sidereal days. This, 
diminished by the ahargana, results in the mean longitude 
of the Sun (in revolutions etc.). 

When to this longitude is added the excess of the 
Moon’s longitude calculated from the number of lunar 
months (in a yuga) the Sun is the mean longitude of the 
Moon. (24). (BC) 
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13. 6. 5 


^TSfarfW^iT^ sN 
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yf^ ^a rfa fa ffeiMR: 11 3 5 . 11 

(BJiaskara I, MBk., 1.13-19) 
Mean Sun without Days from Epoch 

For one (desirous of) calculating the mean longitudes 
of the Moon and the Sun without the use of the ahargana, 
the following method is stated: 

Reduce the years (elapsed since the beginning of 
Kaliyuga to months, and add to them the elapsed 
months (of the current year). Then multiply that (sum) 
by 30, and add the product to the number of (lunar) 
days elapsed since the beginning of the current month. 
Multiply that (sum) by the number of intercalary months 
(in a yuga) and divided by the number of solar months 
in & yuga reduced to days. (13-14) 

The quotient denotes the number of intercalary 
months (elapsed). Delete (or rub out) the divisor and 
divide the remainder (called adhimasasesa, i.e., the 
residue of the intercalary months) by the number of lunar 
months (in a yuga) : thus are obtained degrees, minutes, 
seconds, and thirds. (15) 

Then multiply the (complete) intercalary months 
elapsed by 30 and to the product add the number of 
solar days elapsed since the beginning of Kaliyuga); 
then multiply that (sum) by the number of omitted 
lunar days in a yuga and divide by the number of lunar 
days (in a yuga): the remainder obtained is the avamasesa, 
(i.e., the residue of the omitted lunar days) called 
dhnika. (16) 

Then multiply the avamasesa by the number of inter¬ 
calary months (in a yuga) and divide by the number of 
civil days (in a yuga). Add the resulting quotient to the 
adhimasasesa and then apply the process stated above 
(i.e., divide by the number of lunar months in a yuga: 
the result is in degrees, minutes, etc. This is the total 
adhimasasesa). (17) 

Next multiply the avamasesa called dhnika by 60 and 
divide by the number of civil days in a yuga: the result is 
in minutes, seconds, and thirds respectively. The 


number of months elapsed (since the beginning of 
Caitra) are to be taken as Signs, and the number of 
lunar days elapsed (of the current month) as degrees. 
(The sum of these Signs and degrees and the minutes, 
seconds, etc. corresponding to the avamasesa is the 
grahatanu). (18) 

From thirteen times and from one time that ( grahatanu) 
severally subtract the degrees, minutes, etc. correspond¬ 
ing to the (total) adhimasasesa : the remainders (thus 
obtained) are stated by the wise astronomers to be the 
mean longitudes of the Moon and Sun, (respectively), 
conforming to the teachings of (Arya)bhata. 1 (19). 
(KSS) 

— 
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sm tTq 5Ff%3PTd: I 
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(ABh. II, Mahd. 1. 25-26) 

—Mahasiddhanta 

The ahargana at the dawn of Kali is 719,530,399,152. 
This increased by that (i.e., ahargana) in Kali (gives the 
ahargana upto the) desired (day). Multiply it by the 


1 The process described in the above rule is not in proper sequence. 
The direction given in verse 15 ought to have been after verse 17. 
Stated in proper sequence, the rule would be: 

Reduce the years (elapsed since the beginning of Kaliyuga) to 
months, and add to them the elapsed months (of the current year). 
Then multiply the sum by 30, and add the product to the number 
of (lunar) days elapsed since the beginning of the current month. 
Multiply that sum by the number of intercalary months (in a yuga) 
and divide by the number of solar months in a yuga reduced to days: 
the quotient denotes the number of intercalary months (elapsed). 
(The remainder is the adhimasasesa). Multiply the (complete) inter¬ 
calary months (thus obtained) by 30 and to the product add the 
number of solar days (elapsed since the beginning of Kaliyuga): 
then multiply that (sum) by the number of omitted lunar days in a 
yuga and divide by the number of lunar days (in a yuga) ; the remain¬ 
der obtained is (the avamasesa called dhnika). Then multiply the 
avamaiesa (called dhnika by the number of intercalary months (in a 
yuga) and divide by the number of civil days (in a yuga). Add the 
resulting quotient to the adhimasaiesa and divide the sum by the 
number of lunar months in a yuga-. this gives degrees, etc. (This is 
the total adhimasaiesa.) Next multiply (again) the avamaiesa called 
dhnika by 60 and divide by the number of civil days in a yuga-. the 
result is in minutes, seconds, and thirds, etc. The number of months 
elapsed (since the beginning of Caitra) are to be taken as Signs and 
the number of lunar days elapsed (of the current month) as degrees. 
(The sum of these Signs and degrees, and the minutes, second, etc. 
corresponding to the avamaiesa is the grahatanu). From thirteen 
times and from one time of that ( grahatanu ) severally subtract the 
degrees, minutes, etc. corresponding to the (total) adhimasaiesa: the 
remainders (thus obtained) are stated by the wise astronomers to be 
the mean longitudes of the Moon and the Sun (respectively) 
conforming to the teachings of (Arya)bhata. 

For the rationale and formulae, see MBh: KSS, pp. 11-15. 
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revolutions of any (planet) and divide by the civil days 
(in a kalpa. The result is) the position of that planet 
in revolutions. (25) 

Multiply the ahargana by 13 and divide by 903. The 
result in degrees, (when) subtracted from the ahargana, 
(gives the position of) the Sun (in degrees) 1 . 

For every 23,457 days (of the ahargana) subtract a 
minute from and for every 97,258 years (elapsed) add a 
second to (the position obtained above) 2 . (26). (SRS) 

—ww:: 3 

13. 6. 6. 
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[Bhaskara II, SiSi. , 1.1.3.6-7) 

—Bhaskara II 

Computation of the positions of the Sun and the Moon 
from the adhimdsa-sesa and avama-sesa. The avama-sesa 
divided by 27,11,00,00,000 is termed an additive Con¬ 
stantin minutes of arc to the Sun’s position; the same 
avama-sesa multiplied by 13 and divided by 35 is termed 
such an additive constant to the position of the Moon. (6) 

Construe that the Sun’s position is given by as many 
degrees as there are elapsed tithis after the beginning of 
Caitra and that the Moon’s position is given by thirteen 
times the same. Let these positions of the Sun and the 
Moon be diminished by a number of degrees equal to 
what is obtained by dividing the adhimasa-sesa by the 
number of lunations in a kalpa. Then add the respec¬ 
tive additive constants to the positions of the Sun and 
the Moon so obtained. The results will be the positions 
of the Mean Sun and the Mean Moon. 3 (7). (AS) 

— 

13. 6. 7. spm 'TT'JFrtr’yf^' aw-rfr i 

3it^; ^ ^ 11 S. 11 
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i : n 3 c 11 
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(Deva, KR, 1.9-11) 


1 For the rationale, see Mafia. '• SRS, pt.Il, p. 12 

2 For the rationale, see Maha. : SRS. pt. II. pp. 13-14. 

s For the rationale, see SiSi : AS, pp. 34-37. 


—Karanaratna 

Subtract 23 from the Ahargana and set down the 
remainder in two places (one below the other). From 
the upper number subtract the avama days (elapsed since 
the epoch). From the lower number subtract 9, the 
avama days as also the avamasesa, then divide by 699, and 
then add the quotient obtained to the upper number. 
(If it is greater than 360), subtract 360 from it. The 
resulting quantity is the mean longitude of the Sun at 
sunrise (at Lanka), in terms of degrees. 

The longitude of the Sun’s apogee is 78°. 1 (9-10) 

To the Sun’s mean longitude add degrees equal to 12 
times the complete tithis (elapsed) and minutes equal 
to avamasesa plus avamasesa divided by 25. Thus is 
obtained the mean longitude of the Moon. 2 (11). (KSS) 

13. 7. 1. ‘trrf’tT'ir'tTg’sr^- 

qtflq: II 3 II 

(Varaha, PS, 2.1) 

True Sun and Moon 

True Sun—Vasisthasiddhanta 

Multiply the Days from Epoch by 4 and add 6. 
Divide this by 1461 and take the remainder. Take 
from this, successively, the quantity 126 reduced by 1, 
0 0, 0, 2, 4, 7, 9, 6, 5 (i.e., the twelve quantities 125, 
126, 126, 126, 124, 122, 119, 117, 117, 118, 120, 121). 
(The Sun’s rasis. Mesa etc. are successively got.) (1) 

—qifats: 

13. 7. 2. ‘wfxTtrwuft’qsF ^ 1 
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(Varaha, PS, 2. 2-6) 


1 For rationale, see KR: KSS , pp. 6-8. 

2 For rationale see KR: KSS, p. 8. 
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True Moon—Vasi$tha 

Add 1936 to the Days from Epoch, and divide the 
sum / by 3031. The quotient are called ghanas. 
Multiply the remainder by 9 and divide by 248. The 
quotient are called gatis and the remainder are called 
padas. (2) 

Divide the ghanas out by 16 and take remainder alone. 
Multiply this by 3, divide by 4 and take the result as 
rasi etc. Subtract this from 12 rasis and take the remain¬ 
der. Add to this minutes equal to twice the total ghanas. 
Add also l r 7° 29°. (The mean Moon at the end of the 
ghanas is got.) (3) 

Multiply the gatis by 185, subtract a tenth of the 
gatis and add these also, taken as minutes. (The Mean 
Moon at the end of the gatis is got.) If the number of 
padas is less than 124, they are called plus-jWaj. If 124 
or more, 124 padas are taken and set apart as a half -gati. 
The remaining padas are called iminus-/w</<Xf. (The 
three technical terms here, ha\{-gati, plus -pada and minus- 
pada are for use in verses 5 and 6 below). (4) 

If a ha.\i-gati has been obtained, for the sake of that 
half-gaft, add rasis, etc. 6-0-4. Add also degrees equal 
in n um ber to the -p\us-padas or minus- j /Wa.y. Using the 
plus-^Mwfaj or minus -padas, respectively, in the two follow¬ 
ing formulae, find the value, which is in minutes and add 
that also. The True Moon is got. (5) 

Deduct one from the pUis-padas or minus-jW<M and 
multiply by 5. If plus -pada, add the product to 1094, 
multiply this sum by the p\us-pada, and divide by 63. 
These are the minutes to be added. If minus-pada, 
subtract the product from 2414, multiply the remainder 
by the minus-/>arfa.f and divide by 63. These are the 
minutes to be added. (6). (TSK) 


13. 7. 3. '^‘sPh gdniFT’*r t nw i 
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(Varaha, PS, 3. 1-3) 


True Sun—Paulina 

Multiply the days from Epoch by 120, deduct 33 
and divide by 43,831. The Mean Sun in revolutions, 
rasis etc. is obtained. Add 20° to this mean Sun. What 
is called kendram is got. (1) 


For the first six rasis of kendra there are the following 
six quantities: 11, 48, 69, 70, 54 and 26, all deductive 

11 


and in minutes. For the next six rasis are the following: 
10, 48, 70, 71, 54 and 25, all additive and in minutes. 
If these are taken one after another according to rasis 
of the kendra gone and applied to the mean Sun, it 
becomes True sun. 1 (2-3). (TSK) 
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(Varaha, PS, 8. 1-3) 


True Sum—Romaka 

According to the Romaka, the mean Sun in 
revolutions etc. is obtained by multiplying the Days 
from epoch by 150, deducting 65 from the product, and 
dividing by 54,787. (1) 


Both the Sun and the Moon are to be made true by 
intervals of the equation of the centre for half-Signs of 
the respective mean anomalies given for the first three 
Signs. For the next three Signs they are to be taken 
in the reverse order. This is repeated for the next six 
Signs. In the case of the Sun, the anomaly is got by 
deducting rasi 2-15-0 from the mean Sun. (2) 


The minutes of intervals for the Sun, are 20+15, 
20+14, 20+10, 20 +4, 20—6 and 20—14, from which 
seconds 18, 5, are to be subtracted, and 2, 10, 16 and 18 
are to be added in the given order. 2 (3). (TSK) 
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(Varaha, PS, 8. 4-6) 


1 For worked out example, see PS: TSK 3. 1-3. 
* For elucidation, see PS: TSK, 8. 1-2. 
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True Moon—Romaka 

The mean Moon in revolutions etc. is got by 
multiplying the ‘days’ by 38,100, subtracting 10,984, 
and dividing by 10,40,953. (4) 

The mean anomaly in revolutions etc. is obtained by 
multiplying the days by 110, adding 609, and dividing 
by 3031, the result being for sunset at Ujjain. (5) 

For the half-Signs of anomaly the intervals of 
equation of the centre are: l° + 14'+25", l°+H'+48", 
l°+2'—9", 48’-15", 48'—18'—0", and 48'—18' — 
20'-1" (i.e., 1° 14' 25", 1° 11' 48", 1° T 51", 47' 45", 
30'0", 9'59". (6). 1 (TSK) 

13. 7. 6. SRrTSfteTT I 
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(Varaha, PS. 9. 7-9) 

True Sun and Moon—Saura 

The mean longitude of the Sun minus 80° is called the 
Sim’s (mean) anomaly. The mean Moon minus its 
apogee is its (mean) anomaly. Multiply the sine 
of the anomaly of the sun by 14, and that of the 
Moon by 31. (7) 

Divide each by 360, and find their arcs. Put the 
Sun’s arc in two places, for subsequent use. The arc of 
each is to be deducted from its mean longitude if its 
anomaly is less than six rasis, and added if more than 
six rasis. (The true Sun and Moon at Ujjain mean 
Moon is got.) ,(8) 

Multiply the Sun’s arc, kept aside in one place, by the 
Sun’s true daily motion (in minutes) and that kept in 
the other place by the Moon’s true daily motion (in 
minutes). Divide each by 21,600. Add or subtract 
the resulting minutes in the respective true longitudes 
found, according as the Sun’s arc was first added or 
subtracted. (The true Sun and Moon at Ujjain true 
noon is obtained.) 2 (9). (TSK) 

13. 7. 7. WcT 4R? 4>>Pd<Nlg WFlt I 

cPM»I 4) W 5TPW WNf 'TpRFtfa# 11 =: 11 

-o ** 


1 For the working, see PS’.TSK, 8. 4-6. 
a For the rationales and calculation, see PS: TSK, 9. 7-9. 
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q=r 553 : ^T: (Mldd+Wr I 

HMtT^TT wtd 4 F>T: ^'fedfwPsTdTStTtTT II 3^ II 
(Bhaskara I, MBk., 4.8-12) 


True Sun and Moon—Bhaskara I (MBh.) 

The portions (of the mean anomalistic quadrant) 
traversed and to be traversed (by a planet) are called 
baku and koti or koti and bahu, according as the mean 
anomalistic quadrant (occupied by the planet) is odd or 
even. The bahuphala and kotiphala are obtained as 
before for the determination of the hypotenuse (i.e., the 
distance of the planet). (8) 


True distance in minutes of the Sun or Moon 

(When the Sun or Moon is) in the first or fourth 
(mean anomalistic) quadrant, add the kotiphala to 
the radius: (when) in the remaining (quadrants), 
subtract that from the radius: the resulting sum or 
difference is the upright. The square root of the sum of 
the squares of that and the bahuphala is called the hypo¬ 
tenuse. Multiply that hypotenuse (severally) by the 
bahuphala and kotiphala and divide (each product) by the 
radius: the results are (again) the bahuphala and kotiphala. 
From them obtain the hypotenuse (again) as before. 
Again multiply this hypotenuse (severally) by the initial 
bahuphala and kotiphala and divide (each product) by the 
radius. In this way, processing as above, obtain the 
hypotenuse again and again until two successive values 
of the hypotenuse agree (to minutes). (Thus is obtained 
the nearest approximation to the true distance in minutes 
of the Sun or Moon). 1 (9-12). (KSS) 
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sfft 4>¥c^T g ?fd II ^ II 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 2. l-2a) 


True Sun and Moon—Bhaskara I (LBh.) 

Sun’s anomaly, bhuja and koti 

The mean longitude of the Sun diminished by the 
longitude of the (Sun’s) apogee is (called) the (Sun’s 


1 For the rationale, see MBh: KSS, pp. 116-21. 
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mean) anomaly. There (in that anomaly) three Signs 
form a quadrant. In the odd quadrant, the arc 
traversed and the arc to be traversed are known as 
bhuja (of bdku) and koti (respectively); in the even quad¬ 
rant, (they are known as) koti and bhuja, (or ba.hu) 
respectively. This is the position. (l-2a) 

13. 7. 8b. II R II 

fa fdfenTd I 

(Bhaskara, LBh., 2. 2b-3a) 

R sines of the bhuja and koti 

After converting the bhuja and the other (i.e., the koti) 
into minutes of arc and dividing by 225, (in each case), 
take (the sum of) as many R sine-differences as the 
quotient. Then multiply the remainder (in each case) 
by the current (i.e., next) R sine-difference and divide 
by 225 and add the result (to the corresponding sum of 
the R sine-differences obtained above). (The sums 
thus obtained are the R sines of the bhuja and the koti). 
(2b-3a) 

13 . 7 . 8c. ^ u 3 u 

SFR WTRT I I 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 2. 3b-4a) 

Bhujaphala and kotipala 

They (i.e., the R sines of the bhuja and the koti) 
multiplied by the (planet’s tabulated) epicycle should 
be divided by 80: the results are (known as) bhujaphala 
and kotiphala. (3b) 

Bhujaphala correction 

The bhujaphala is additive or subtractive according as 
the (mean) anomaly is in the half-orbit commencing 
with the sign Libra or in that commencing with the 
sign Aries. (4a) 

13. 7. 8d. -Pt.fviKiivn^d =^11*11 

o ^ 

ferr^pFcrTfafm <+>rar: 11*11 
(Bhaskara, LBh., 2.4b-5) 

Bhujantara correction 

So also is applied (the bhujantara correction) which is 
obtained by multiplying the (mean daily) motion of the 
planet by the (Sun’s) bhujaphala and dividing by the 
number of minutes of arc in a circle (i.e., 21600). (4b) 

One-sixth of the (Sun’s) bhujaphala is, in seconds of 
arc, (the bhujantara correction) for the Sun; that for the 
Moon is obtained in minutes of arc etc. by multiplying 
(the Sun’s bhujaphala) by 3 and dividing by 82. (5) 


+<r4<t>U|: 

13. 7. 8e. °*rraw yreifen i 

^T: II 'r II 

undUiUuw f¥sr: u vs n 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 2. 6-7) 

True distances of Sun and Moon 

Increase or diminish the radius by the (Sun’s) 
kofiphala (according as the mean Sun is) in the half-orbit 
commencing with the anomalistic Sign Capricorn or in 
that commencing with Cancer. The square root of the 
sum of the squares of that and the (Sun’s) bahuphala is 
the (first approximation to the Sun’s) distance. (Several¬ 
ly) multiply that by the (Sun’s) bahuphala and kotiphala 
and divide (each product) by the radius: (the results 
are again the Sun’s bahuphala and kotiphala). (Making 
use of them calculate the Sun’s distance afresh: thus is 
obtained the second approximation to the Sim’s distance. 
(Repeat this process again and again and thus) by the 
method of successive approximations, obtain the nearest 
approximation to the Sun’s (true) distance. For the 
Moon, too, this is to be regarded as the method for 
finding the nearest approximation to the true distance. 

(6-7). 

O 
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FfOTfadWI^dT II 3° II 
(Bhaskara I, LBh., 2. 8-10) 

Sun’s true daily motion 

Multiply the mean daily motion (of the Sun) by the 
radius and divide (the product) by the (Sun’s true) 
distance (in minutes): the result is the Sun’s true daily 
motion (known as karnabhukti or karnasphutabhukti). For 
the Moon, too, this is the method. (8) 

Divide by 225 the (Sun’s) mean daily motion as 
multiplied by the current R sine-difference. Multiply¬ 
ing the result (thus obtained) by its (tabulated) 
epicycle and dividing by 80, subtract that from the 
Sun’s mean daily motion if the (Sun s) anomaly is in the 
half-orbit commencing with Capricorn and add that to 
the same if (the Sun’s anomaly is) in the half-orbit 
commencing with Cancer. (The sum or difference 
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thus obtained) is known as the (Sun’s) true daily 
motion. (9-10) 


when viewed in this way, this iivabhukti is defective, 
(14-15a) 


13. 7. 8g. ScWWft ’TT^rr: q^itfN^TnTt: I 
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fas#!: 113*11 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 2. 11-15) 


Moon’s true dally motion 

From the (mean daily) motion of the (Moon’s) mean 
anomaly subtract the preceding or succeeding arc (of 
the current element of the arc, i.e.,the elementary arc 1 
containing the Moon) (according as the Moon is in the 
odd or even anomalistic quadrant). (Then) take (the 
tabulated R sine-differences) on the basis of the (residue 
in) minutes of the (mean daily) motion of the Moon’s 
mean anomaly, starting from the current R sine-differ¬ 
ence reversely and directly in the odd and even anoma¬ 
listic quadrants respectively. The results (i.e., the 
R sine-differences) corresponding to the fractions of the 
first-and last elementary arcs should be determined by 
proportion (and added to the sum of the previous R sine- 
differences). The R sine-difference (corresponding to 
the daily motion of the Moon’s mean anomaly) thus 
obtained multiplied by the (Moon’s tabulated) epicycle 
and divided by 80 should be subtracted from or added 
to the Moon’s mean daily motion as before (in the case 
of the Sun, i.e., according as the Moon’s anomaly is in 
the half-orbit commencing with the Sign Capricorn 
or in that commencing with the Sign Cancer). This is 
known as (the Moon’s) true (daily motion). (11-13) 

Defects of the jivabhukti 

(According to the rules stated above), whilst the Sun 
or the Moon moves in the (same) element of arc, there 
is no change in the rate of motion because (the current 
R sine-difference being fixed throughout that element) 
the R sine-difference does not decrease or increase: 


1 The twenty-four divisions of a quadrant, each equal to 225', the 
R sine differences of which have been tabulated by Aryabhata I, 
are called “elements of arc”, or “elementary arcs”. 


Author's view on true daily motion 

The karnabhukti or the difference between the true 
(longitudes) for two consecutive days is the true (daily) 
motion. (15b). (KSS) 

tien:—vW>xinj|<bKU| 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr. , 13. 4-6) 


Lalla: True long, and motion—Laghujya method 

(In the Laghujya method), multiply the R sine of the 
mean anomaly of the Sun or Moon by its mandagunaka. 
Then multiply each product by 2 and divide by 7. The 
results in minutes etc. are their respective mandaphalas. 
Hence find their true longitudes as before. 

Divide the Sun’s bhogyakhanda by 11. The result is 
the Sun’s mandagatiphala or correction to be given to its 
mean motion. 

Multiply the Moon’s bhogyakhanda by 3 and subtract 
from the product 1/7 of the bhogyakhanda. The result 
is the correction to be given to the Moon’s motion. 

These corrections should be added to or subtracted 
from the respective mean motions of the Sun and Moon 
as instructed before. (4) 

Multiply the R sines of the mean anomalies or the 
mandakendras of Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and 
Saturn by their respective corrected mandagunakas. Then 
multiply each product by 2 and divide by 7. The results 
in minutes are the respective mandaphalas of these planets. 
These should be added to or subtracted from their 
respective mean longitudes as explained before. (5) 

As before, multiply the R sine and R cosine of the 
sighrakendra of a planet by its correct sighragunaka and 
divide the product by 80. Hence find the R sine of 
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sighraphala, etc. as said before. And hence the corres¬ 
ponding arc. Thus the true longitudes of the planets 
are calculated. 1 (6). (BC) 
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(Brahmagupta, KK, 1.1.16-20; 2.1.5) 


True Sun and Moon—ABh. Midnight System 

35', 67', 95', 116', 129' and 134' are the mandaphalas 
of the Sun for every half Sign of the mandakendra; that 
is, when the mandakmdras are respectively 15°, 30°, 45°, 
60°, 75° and 90°. (16) 

IT, 148', 209', 256', 286' and 296' are the mandaphalas 
of the Moon. 


When the longitude of a planet’s mandocca is deducted 
from its mean longitude, the remainder is its manda 
kendra. (17) 

When the mandakendra is in an odd quadrant, the 
mandaphala should be calculated from the arc of the 
quadrant passed over, and when it is in an even quadrant, 
from the arc to be passed over. This mandaphala should 
be added to or subtracted from the mean longitude of 
the planet, according as the mandakendra is greater or 
less than 6 Signs. 

A further correction for the Moon is 1/27 of the 
mandaphala of the Sun applied positively or negatively 
as in the case of the Sun. (18) 

One should divide the Sun’s bhogyamanapindaka, (the 
difference between the bhuktamandaphala and the 
bhogyamandaphala) by 15, and 7 times that of the Moon 
by 8. The results are their mandagatiphalas, respectively. 
These should be applied to their respective mean 


1 For the rationale, see SiDhVr. BC, II. 212-17. 


motions negatively, positively, positively or negatively, 
according as the mandakendra is in the first, second, third 
or fourth quadrant. (The results are the corrected 
motions of the Sun and the Moon, respectively). (19) 

When the daily motion of the mandakendra of the Sun 
or Moon is multiplied by the bhogyakhanda (that is, 
bhogyamanapindaka), and the product divided by 900, 
the result is the mandagatiphala of the Sun or Moon 
accordingly (and is to be applied as explained in the 
previous verse). 

In the same manner, the mandagatigphalas of Venus and 
other planets may be calculated and applied to their 
mean motions negatively, positively, positively or; 
negatively (according as the mandakendra is in the 
first, second, third or fourth quadrant. The results 
are the corrected motions of the sun, moon and the 
planets). 1 (20) 


Emendation by Brahmagupta-. Bhujdntara 

The mandaphalas of the Sim (calculated according to 
KK 1.1.16) should be decreased by 1/42 part, and those 
of the Moon (calculated according to KK, 1.1.17) 
should be increased by 1/52 part. 

Multiply the daily motion of any planet by the Sim’s 
mandaphala and divide the product by 21,600. The 
result is bhujdntara, which should be added to the longi¬ 
tude of the planet, if the mandaphala is added to the Sun’s 
longitude; and subtracted, if the mandaphala is subtracted. 
This gives the longitude of the planet corrected by 
bhujdntara. (5). (BC) 
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1 For the rationale and formulae involved, see KK'. BC, I. App. 
vii. pp. 222-95. 
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msrcnpTcr i 

tffKt srWr qsqi srtq 11 

' ' (Su.Si., 3. 12b-19) 

True Sun—Suryasiddhanta 

In like manner, the equatorial shadow which is cast 
at midday at one’s place of observation upon the north 
and south line of the dial—that is the equinoctial 
shadow ( visuvatprabha ) of that place. (12b-13a) 

The Radius, multiplied, respectively, by gnomon and 
shadow, and divided by the equinoctial hypotenuse 
gives the sines of co-latitude ( lamba ) and of latitude 
(akfd); the corresponding arcs are co-latitude and 
latitude, always south. (13b-14a) 

The midday shadow is the base ( bhuja ); if radius be 
multiplied by that and the product divided by the 
corresponding hypotenuse, the result, converted to arc, 
is the Sun’s zenith-distance (nata), in minutes; this, when 
the base is south, is north, and when the base is north, 
is south. (14b-15) 

Of the Sun’s zenith-distance and its declination, in 
minutes, take the sum, when their direction is different, 
and the; difference, when it is the same; the result is the 
latitude, in minutes. From this find the sine of latitude; 
subtract its square from the square of radius, and the 
square-root of the remainder is the sine of co-latitude. 
(15-16a) 

The sine of latitude, multiplied by twelve, and divided 
by the sine of co-latitude, gives the equinoctial shadow. 

(16b) 

The difference of the latitude of the place of 
observation and the Sun’s meridian zenith-distance in 
degrees, (natabhagas), if their direction be the same, or 
their sum if their direction be different, is the Sun’s 
declination. (17) 

If the sine of this latter be multiplied by radius and 
divided by the sine of greatest declination, the result, 
converted to arc will be the Sun’s longitude, if it is in 
the quadrant commencing with Aries. (18) 

If in that commencing with Cancer, subtract from a 
half-circle; if in that commencing with Libra, add a 
half-circle; if in that commencing with Capricorn, 
subtract from a circle; the result, in each case, is the 
true ( spkuta ) longitude of the Sun at midday. 1 (19) 
(E. Burgess) 


1 For elucidation, see Su.Si: Burgess , pp. 121-24. 
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(Ganesa, Gh. 2.1-4) 

True Sun and Moon—Grahalaghava 

Bhuja and Koti. If the mean position of a planet is 
less than 3 rasis (90°), then that itself its bhuja ; if it 
is more than 90°, then take the difference between 
it and 180°; if it is greater the 180°, subtract 180 
from it; if greater than 270° subtract from 360° (i.e., 
12 rasis, cakra). 

The difference between 90° and bhuja is the koti. The 
position of Surt’s apogee is 78 degrees (2 rasis, 18 
degrees). (1) 

True positions of Sun and Moon. From the mandocca 
subtract the position of the planet. The result gives 
mandakendra. The mandaphala is to be added if the Sim 
is in the six rasis from Mesa; this is to be subtracted if it 
is in the six raSis from Tula. 

Mandaphala. Convert the Sun’s position into bhuja 
in degrees. Divide it by 9 and add 20 degrees to the 
quotient. Multiply this by the quotient. Keep this 
separate, (say x). Find 57°— x/9=y. Convert x and y into 
seconds and find xjy. That in degrees, minutes and 
seconds gives the mandaphala. (2) 

Mandaphala of Moon. Convert the position of Moon 
into bhuja in degrees. Divide by 6 and subtract the 
quotient from 30°. Multiply the balance by the 
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quotient (say x). Find 56° — x/20=^, and x/y. The 
result gives Moon’s mandaphala. 

When the corrections for mandaphala are carried out, 
the Sun and the Moon have their true positions. (3) 

Daily motion of Sun and Moon. From the central posi¬ 
tions of Sun and Moon find the koti. (First calculate bhuja 
and take 90°~bhuja for koti), in degrees. Divide by 20. 
Subtract the quotient from 11 and multiply the balance 
by the quotient. If this product (say x) is divided by 
13, we get the daily motion of the Sun. Multiply x by 2. 
Add x/6. (Find 2x+*/6). This gives the daily motion 
of the Moon. 

For six rasis from karkafa this gatiphala is to be added 
to mandakendra; it should be subtracted for six rasis from 
Makara. (4). (VSN) 
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(KIT, 1. 3b-5b) 

True San—V akyakarana 

Divide the Kali days to the end of the true year by 7. 
The remainder is the dhruva, to which should be added 
each of the mnemonics beginning with Srirgunamitra 
given at the rate of a foot (of 5 letters) for each, to get the 


time and week-day of the succeeding Sankramanas, 
R$abha etc. (3-4) 

Srir gunamitra mnemonics 

The mnemonics in days etc. are: 2-55-32; 6-19-44; 
2-56-22; 6-24-34; 2-26-44 ; 4-54-6; 6-48-13; 1-18-37; 
2-39-30; 4-6-46; 5-55-10; 1-15-31. (4-A) 

To get the True Sun, as a first approximation take the 
vinddis, nadis and days elapsed from the Mesa-sankra- 
mana as the Sun etc. Deduct the minutes of arc 
corresponding to the vinddis etc. (taking the mihutes 
from the mnemonics Bhupajna etc. which are given for 
10, 20, 30 etc. days from Mesa-sankramana). The 
True Sun in degrees, minutes and seconds is got. (4b-5a) 

Bhupa mnemonics 

The deductive minutes given by the mnemonics are: 
(1) 14, (2) 32, (3) 54, (4) 78, (5) 105, (6) 133, (7) 163, 
(8) 194, (9). 224, (10) 254, (11) 284, (12) 311, (13) 335, 
(14) 358, (15) 376, (16) 391, (17) 403, (18) 411, (19) 415, 

(20) 416, (21) 412, (22) 406, (23) 398, (24) 386, (25) 374, 

(26) 361, (27) 347, (28) 334, (29) 322, (30) 311, (31). 303, 

(32) 297, (33) 295, (34) 296, (35) 301, (36) 309, (37) 322. 

(5-A) 

(Deducting 0 from 32, 32from 54, etc., get the intervals 
in minutes. Divide this by 10, and deduct from 60 
minutes if the succeeding mnemonic is greater than the 
previous.) If the succeeding is less add to 60 minutes. 
The daily True Motion in minutes is got, during the 
corresponding ten-day interval. 1 (5b). (TSK-KVS) 
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‘*M: w’fei SR, : I 

‘traAfPifl-Tm^T’ ii 3° ii 
‘^MMiRrPRJT’ I 

rsM faferRfg fairer sr fasft: u 33 11 

cR^TT«TrfT^ir«n w 1 

SR, gRsfsrer 5 R: 11 3^ II 

f^RRT: R: ^il^--s!R tpROT^fCsR 11 33 II 

f^dlfk+ ‘jowr^’ SRR I 

(Fif, 1. 9-14a) 

True Moon—Vakyakarana 

Deduct 16,00,984 from the Kali days. Divide the 
remainder by 12,372. Divide the remainder after this 


1 For worked out example see VK: TSK-KVS, p. 253. 
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division by 3031. Divide the remainder of this by 248. 
The remainder of this is the number of the mnemonics 
to be taken from the Moon’s mnemonic-tables beginning 
with Girnah, sreyah. 1 Multiply 9 r 27° 48' 10" by the 
first quotient, ll r 7° 3T 1" by the second quotient, 
and 0 r 27° 44' 6" by the third quotient; add them up 
and add 7 r 2° 0' 7". This sum is the Moon’s dhruva. 
Add to this the value of the mnemonic from the table. 
The Uncorrected True Moon is got. (9-11) 

Multiply the second quotient by 8 and deduct this 
from the third quotient multiplied by 32. The result 
ar e plus-vinadis. If the third quotient is zero, the product 
of the second quotient by 8 alone should be taken and 
treated as minus-vinadis. Deduct 13° IT from the true 
daily motion in degrees, and multiply the degrees etc. 
by the plus or minus-vinadis. The result are plus or minus 
seconds of arc etc., and these should be applied to the 
Uncorrected true Moon. If the daily motion is less 
than 13° IT, then the defect is to be multiplied by the 
plus or minus vinadis and the resulting seconds should 
be taken as minus or plus seconds, respectively, and 
applied to the Unoorrected True Moon. The True 
Moon is got. 2 (12-14a). (TSK-KVS) 

Moon sentences ‘girnah £reyah’ etc. of vararuci 


Days 

Vakya 

r 

0 

/ 

1 


0 

12 

3 



0 

24 

9 



1 

6 

22 


trpjtr: 

1 

18 

44 

5 

ERPT dl cl 

2 

1 

19 



2 

14 

9 


’T^rr trtt 

2 

27 

13 



3 

10 

33 


SFjfa: 

3 

24 

9 

10 


4 

7 

58 



4 

21 

58 


starer ^rnr 

5 

6 

8 


^ HiilVm 

5 

20 

25 



6 

4 

44 

15 


6 

19 

2 


9T trr«T: 

7 

3 

15 



7 

17 

22 



8 

1 

17 


t*iM tTFJT 

8 

15 

1 


1 For this table, known as Vararuci-vakyani by Kerala-Vararuci, 
see below. 

2 For worked out example see, VK-.TSK-KVS, p. 254. 


Days 

Vakya 

r 

0 

t 

20 

sfrrt ff trt 

8 

28 

29 


■o o > 

9 

11 

42 



9 

24 

40 


?PT HTTd 

10 

7 

23 


sTRT SJ'-R 1 tpr 

O 

10 

19 

52 

25 


11 

2 

10 


SFRT HTRT 

11 

14 

19 


c# TSTT TTStTHT 

11 

26 

24 



0 

8 

26 



0 

20 

30 

30 

5TT?1N 

1 

2 

38 


9T5ft : HI Id 

1 

14 

55 


’TftflfsPT: 

1 

27 

23 


^TTf^T tR 

2 

10 

4 



2 

23 

0 

35 

H 1*11 : 

3 

6 

12 


ftJtJr£T: fctu?| 

3 

19 

39 


5^1 snft: 

4 

3 

21 


RRT: ?T 

4 

17 

15 


atrwdimtr 

5 

1 

20 

40 

?T5ft ^9T: 

5 

15 

33 


f?rsnfi7>T: 

5 

29 

51 


ffGafasTd 

6 

41 

10 


?T cNI Slid: 

6 

28 

27 



7 

12 

37 

45 

fsPRg 

7 

26 

39 


3)-^'lfd 

8 

10 

.30 



8 

24 

7 


um: wr: 

9 

7 

29 


UTRfa snarR 

9 

20 

35 

50 

Sift tfW TOtT 

10 

3 

26 



10 

16 

2 


dT: SRtWt: HT: 

10 

28 

26 



11 

10 

40 


d^4 fSRTTCT: 

11 

22 

46 

55 


0 

4 

49 


^TTWHT 

0 

16 

52 


»l*-4|'4<l 

0 

28 

58 



1 

11 

10 


HTTtT 

1 

23 

31 

60 


2 

6 

5 



2 

18 

52 


Wf?r: 

3 

1 

55 


sreqrfir 

3 

15 

14 


srw: 

3 

28 

47 
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Days 

Vakya 

r 

0 

t 

65 


4 

12 

35 



4 

26 

34 


f^rfWvf 

5 

10 

44 


snr^rnr tpt: 

5 

24 

59 


f^arrai qifqr 

6 

9 

18 

70 

q ^PTT ^(i«nf- 

6 

23 

36 


qqqrqq: q: 

7 

7 

51 


jqiqq 

7 

21 

58 



8 

5 

55 


qTfq^r qrl 

8 

19 

40 

75 

qqrq fqfq: 

9 

3 

10 


3T3qj *7^*7 

9 

16 

25 


fq?.# *5ftSR*T 

9 

29 

24 



10 

12 

8 


fsrqwq: feqfsqq 

10 

24 

39 

80 

fesKj q: qsqq 

11 

6 

58 


qqfsqr: qFPP: 

11 

19 

8 


q^rr *qrq 

0 

1 

13 


qft> 

0 

13 

15 


SRT: 9lt: 

0 

25 

19 

85 

^sft q fqqpr 

1 

7 

27 


qiqt STRICT 

1 

19 

43 


srs^t qft 

2 

2 

10 


qrqiqfsq 

2 

14 

49 


q?qr 

2 

27 

43 

90 

qqq*T5PT 

3 

10 

53 


qqrqrq qWt 

3 

24 

18 


ftqwq qqq 

4 

7 

58 


sftmq 55 ft qT 

4 

21 

52 


qqqqiq 

5 

5 

56 

95 

qi'ini qq: 

5 

20 

8 


£qqrq^ 

6 

4 

26 


STJqsnrfq 

6 

18 

45 


■qqrfqrqf 

7 

3 

2 


qSRTtsqV qTq: 

7 

17 

13 

100 

qrqriiPi^T 

8 

1 

17 


qqt qRft ff 

8 

15 

8 


q qjqt ihi 

8 

28 

47 


3iRTO 

9 

12 

10 


qRmfq srrqq 

9 

25 

18 

105 

qqqfTfqqW 

10 

8 

11 


qrqWTT q^ZT: 

10 

20 

48 


fqqqTqf "MmI. 

11 

3 

14 


fqq qra^q 

11 

15 

28 


qqqpn 

11 

27 

36 


Days 

Vakya 

r 

0 

r 

110, 

fsPFST: 

0 

9 

39 


qrfq: 3 ^: 

0 

21 

41 


dr=ll^-iqq 

1 

3 

46 


qNf if qw: 

1 

15 

58 



1 

28 

18 

115 

3RMMC 

2 

10 

50 


qrqqsfrsq 

2 

23 

36 


q^fr di 4 !. 

3 

6 

37 


fgrergrr qtft 

3 

19 

54 


d'Ki^f qq: 

4 

3 

26 

120 

fqqm qrfq: 

4 

17 

12 


qrrtsq fqftr 

5 

1 

11 


SRft qqqfsq 

5 

15 

19 


qtqrq TTRT 

5 

29 

34 


■qqr qPrq 

6 

13 

52 

125 

SRTTfK^ 

6 

28 

10 


qTTtrqtsql' 

7 

12 

25 


qfqqq^q: 

7 

26 

33 


mqfqsqqq 

8 

10 

32 


feqqrq <,mt 

8 

24 

18 

130 

qsnfqqfqf: 

9 

7 

50 


%qPTT: ^FTsr: 

9 

21 

7 


qrq 

10 

4 

8 


qfmqqr ftWq 

10 

16 

54 


qqqq qiinq 

10 

29 

26 

135 

qr qiqf: qrrtsqq 

11 

11 

46 


feftsrqTFqqr 

11 

23 

58 


qfldlRd 

0 

6 

3 


qlqqqq 

0 

18 

5 


qrqrfq fqqrq 

1 

0 

8 

140 

qq: qq: qqq 

1 

12 

16 


qrarfqfqq: 

1 

24 

30 


61 d it^ qt: 

2 

6 

56 


qtqqt. 

2 

19 

33 


q T^T qprr. 

3 

2 

26 

145 

r°ldl 8 fqq 

3 

15 

34 


q qqt TPft 

3 

28 

57 


qqfqqqqq 

4 

12 

36 


qpqq Tfq: 

4 

26 

17 


fqiqr q>q 

5 

10 

31 

150 

qqTT ^KTfq 

5 

24 

42 


qqt qiq 5 

6 

8 

59 


iftq q 

6 

23 

18 


^Tfqqtsqf 

7 

7 

36 


fqRqrqr t<t. 

7 

21 

48 
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7. 14 

Days Vakya 

155 snmt 

nfssuHIjj: 

aa atfafa: 

^llW “Mall • 
MHlpT 'ft ddcT 

160 fafsft ITataa 
a'Nma faanr 
3MT SK Taa 
gafa saa: TaRT 
gar «ft: 

VD 

165 UKH/g : 

qfaa TRf: 

'TFT: 

aTfaaTT: FT: 

170 aTagsaat: 

•fl'ii r am tut: 
grg: aiRT aia: 
gg ca <d4: 

$gTat atat 

175 saT: 

sfrg: at: aa: 
gi 1 *if<i e 6ig • 
gtgt at aria: 
gg atag 

180 3fWT TFT: %*TT 
arraT arear ft 
giHU'Ra: 
ggsftsg 
g g?ar W- 

185 'ii'iCl a®: 
gtasr: ^ptar: 
sggt atat faFFT 
agt FTT^ratsFr 
3ify°tn 

190 f4*IOMIMlS*FT 
ciiq<«d t»H • 
aWt 

5T?ft TRft 
5 :W 

195 ma: 

aaTaga: 
SHTFIT: 5^ : 
fgsg: ^5: 
snr: fraTift; 
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8 

1 

9 

9 

10 


11 

11 

0 


5 

19 

3 

16 

0 


10 12 
10 25 


8 

20 

2 


2 15 
2 28 

3 11 

3 24 

4 8 

4 21 

5 5 

5 19 

6 4 
6 18 


7 

7 

8 


2 

17 

1 


8 15 

8 28 


52 

46 

26 

51 

1 

55 

34 

1 

17 

25 


0 14 29 

0 26 31 

18 36 

1 20 46 

2 3 5 


36 

20 

19 

34 

4 

49 

46 

53 

8 

26 

45 

0 

10 

9 

57 


9 12 30 

9 25 49 

10 8 52 

10 21 39 

11 4 13 

11 16 34 

11 28 46 

0 10 52 

0 22 55 

1 4 58 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 


Days 

Vakya 

r 

0 


200 

aiaaat aat 

3 

20 

15 


afaa aaa 

4 

3 

37 


aa: a afa: 

4 

17 

14 


itaaa ara 

5 

1 

5 


%ar asaaT 

5 

15 

7 

205 

aaaara: 

5 

29 

17 


Taaata^tsfar 

6 

13 

34 


aaiaf Tfa: 

6 

27 

53 


aT^rfaatsat 

7 

12 

11 


ascartsaT 

7 

26 

24 


210 


215 


220 


225 


230 


235 


a; TUT: aTa 

giaat ftfa: 
srer 

^gaiat *ikft 

garga aiaf: 

gg: ^r: a^HT 
aa at: %,'■ 

fat apa^ 
gfsrat aa 


ataarara 
aiaTaf ar; 

aTaFr ^sa 
faar^T aia: 
sraafr atat 
gaat ant ata: 
ara: faaT a: 

8,<dPafa: 
farrar^sr: 
arofa: «ra: 
fafaftfa^a 
aa^Tfaar 

a?a: a aia: 
faara Ta; 
aa araa: 
afaa gag 
a^a atosa 


8 10 
8 24 


9 
9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

0 


1 

1 

2 


17 : 

4 

240 alar: aaa 

9 

29 

18 

atat aifaa: Tara 

10 

11 

42 

a'?u<n i ri a*a. 

10 

24 

18 

afata anara 

10 

7 

9 

afasnar g^: 

li 


8 

21 

4 

17 

0 

12 

25 

7 


0 19 

1 1 


13 

25 

7 


29 

23 

5 

32 

44 

40 

21 

49 

6 
14 

18 

20 

25 

34 

52 


2 20 21 
3 3 4 

3 16 2 

3 29 15 

4 12 43 

4 26 27 

5 10 22 

5 24 29 

6 8 42 

6 23 0 


7 7 

7 21 

8 5 

8 19 

9 3 

17 
0 


19 

36 

46 

46 

35 

11 

31 

35 

25 

0 
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13.8. 1 


13. PLANETS 


Days 

Vakya 

r 

0 

/ 

245 


11 

21 

22 



0 

3 

35 


WPT 

0 

15 

41 

248 


0 

27 

44 


Method for the verification of the vakyas: 

TTsffarrotj wfrt § i 
*T ^ *MdNd' ‘^T II 

^i^fTctr %n?r’(248) i 

T, fw 5ftsq- ‘■q%; II 



“ Six rasis plus half ‘Bhavet sukham’ (0 r 27° 44') is the 
middle, i.e. 124th vakya. The first vakya, ‘Girnah sreyah’ 
(0 r 12° 3') plus the penultimate vakya ‘Kaveh sakyam’ 
(O' 15° 4T) is ‘Bhavet sukham.’ Therefore whenever 
there is a doubt regarding the letters of any vakya, 
deduct its serial number from 248 and take the vakya 
corresponding to the remainder; deduct this vakya from 
‘Bhavet sukham’. (The doubtful vakya should agree with 
the result). 

For the 248 ‘Moon sentences’ correct to the seconds 
and the rationale of the verification, see K. V. Sarma, 
Computation of True Moon, (Hoshiarpur, 1973), pp. 46-59. 


13.7.15. tlldlW *mrT ftww ?n^T: 



^ 5*1% 11 ^ n 

(Pancabodha , 2) 

True Sun—Pancabodha 

(The number of) the elapsed (solar) (months counted 
from Mesa), the days, and the nails up to the chosen 
time, placed in sequential order, form, respectively, the 
rasis, degrees and minutes of true Sun at that time. The 
correction enunciated in the chrongrams beginning 
with yogya shall have to be applied to the seconds. 1 (2) 


i The seconds correctio ns yogya etc. are given below: 

Days of the month 

1 

Mesa 
Rjabha 
Mithuna 
Kataka 
Simha 
Kanya 
Tula 
■ Vrscika 
Dhanu 
Makara 
Kumbha 
Mina 

These corrections have to be applied negatively from the first day 
n f Mina, and positively from the 9th of Tula, as indicated by the 


1-8 

9-16 

17-24 

25 to 

—11 

—14 

—16 

—17 

—19 

—21 

—22 

—24 

—24 

—25 

—25 

—24 

—24 

—23 

—22 

—21 

—19 

—17 

—15 

—13 

—11 

—8 

— 6 

— 5 

—1 

+ 1 

+3 

+5 

+6 

+ 8 

+9 

+ 10 

+ 10 

+ 11 

+ 11 

+ 11 

+ 11 

+9 

+8 

+7 

+6 

+4 

+2 

+0 

—2 

—4 

—7 

—10 


13. 7. 16. h * a " 





3PM I 


’tPt £<:«ll 


II 3^ II 




' diQdlf r i 



-qd m II 33 II 

^TT TPT: <4 d'MM M d AfFT: I 

4iii i m<r4Md)^d , <mmtii’rr'-iij t srct wv. n 3* n 

[Pancabodha, 5a, 12-14) 


True Moon—Pancabodha 


The sum of the lunar chronogram and the Dhruva 
(for the derivation of which both, see below), is the true 
Moon at sunrise on the current day. (5a) 


Lunar chronogram 

Subtract from the current Kali day, the number 
17,41,650, (being the cut off day of this karana text), and 
divide the remainder successively by 12372, 3031 and 
248. The final remainder gives the number of the lunar 
chronogram (vide Moon sentences table under 13.7.14, 
above) for the current day. (12) 

Dhruva 

With the three quotients (obtained during the previous 
operation) multiply, in order, the three terms 9 r 27° 48° 
9" 44", ll r 7° 3T 10" 16"', and Q r 27° 43' 28" 39'". 
To the sum of the products obtained, add the term l r 6 
31' 41" 31'". (The mean dhruva or the dhruva at the 
Prime meridian, is obtained.) (In order to reduce this 
to the particular place), the term 12 2 is to be multi¬ 
plied by the longitudinal correction in vinadikas of the 
place, and the product added to the mean dhruva. 
(12-13). (KVS) 

—aUdddlllUt: 

13. 8. 1. qWfiTJlT^mTt I 

vPEn# wrr: ?Nt iinuMoi+vn^tr. n 3 * 11 


linus and plus signs prefixed to the numbers in the table. For days 
;ss than eight, the correction has to be calculated proportionately, 
’he correction for any date beyond 8 is the sum of the correction for 
ie previous 8-s of the month and the portion for the current 8. 
’he proportion for the days beyond 24 has to be done on the basis 
f thenumber of the remaining days of the month. 
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t r«T4i i 

^MI^Ror ^r^+f'WMy: II 3^ II 
faf^cTRfT *TS!TT:, : I 

fer^ cTfft^f ^PTcT % ^ r^llwid II 1V3 II 
(Bhaskara I, LBh., 1. 15-17) 

Mean Planets 
Principles of computation 

Divide the product of the revolution-number of a 
planet and the ahargana by the (number of) civil days 
(in a yuga); thus are obtained the (number of) revolutions 
(performed by that planet). From the (successive) 
remainders multiplied respectively by 12, 30, and 60 
and divided by the same divisor (viz. the number of civil 
days in a yuga) are obtained the Signs, degrees, and 
minutes, etc. (of the mean longitude of that planet for 
mean at Lanka). (15-16) 

To the (mean) longitude of the Moon’s apogee 
(obtained by the above rule), add three Signs, and to that 
of the Moon’s ascending node add six Signs, and sub¬ 
tract (the latter result) from a circle (i.e., from 360°). 
(17). (KSS) 

13. 8. 2. 3f^Fr 

<+i^rrti^r t.PN^ilVd n n 



gT) ttc| I *1 il l -*H feFTP T II 3^ II 

ft f^TRT *rt- 

II 35. II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 1. 17-19) 

The ahargana multiplied by the number of revolutions 
of a planet and divided by the number of civil days (in a 
yuga) gives the mean longitude of the planet in 
revolutions, etc. 

Or, the mean longitude of the Sun expressed in 
minutes, multiplied by the number of revolutions of a 
planet and divided by the number of revolutions of the 
Sun (in & yuga), gives the mean longitude of the planet 
in minutes (at that time). (17) 

Or, the ahargana multiplied by 576 and divided by 
2,10,389, gives the longitude of the Sun, Mercury or 


Venus and that of the sighrocca of Mars, Jupiter or 
Saturn. (18) 

Of the ahargana multiplied by 78,898 and divided by 
21,55,625, gives the mean longitude of the Moon in 
revolutions. 1 (19). (BC) 

—iOfcKlnFW 

13. 8. 3. yyyfegiqtlddFI I - 



tTrftV'Wfd'd II RX II 

>o 

M Pddfd'd l^dd I W|M4tCi: 

ST^T WTsafr 

srmwr *tt wfr%^ror u r % ii 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 1. 20-26) 

—Lalla, Alternate method 

Multiply the ahargana by the difference of the number 
of revolutions of any two planets and divide by the 
number of civil days (in a yuga). Subtract the result 
from the greater longitude (of the two planets). The 
remainder is the lesser longitude. Again add the result 
to the lesser longitude and the sum is the greater 
longitude. (25) 

The number of revolutions of the planet the longitude 
of which is required, when multiplied by the given 
longitude of another planet, expressed in minutes, and 
divided by the number of revolutions of the latter, gives 
its mean longitude in minutes. 

The longitude of a planet is the sum of its apogee and 
mean anomaly. It is also equal to the difference of its 
sighrocca and s'ighrakendra. 2 (26). BC) 

13. 8. 4. f^jRn^rfeFTpncT SFFf 



MlfclWfelAl 3T II ^ II 

(ABh. II, Maha., 1. 27) 

Multiply the ahargana by (the number of) the sidereal 
days (of any planet in a kalpa) and divide by 131,493- 
128,500. Subtract the quotient in Signs from (the 
position of) the Sun (in Signs, and the difference is the 
position of) that given planet in Signs etc. 3 (27). (SRS) 


1 For the rationale, see SiDhVr'. BC, II. 13-15. 

* For elucidation and notes see SiDhVr; BC. II. 16-18. 

2 For the rationale, see Maha.; SRS, pt. II. p. 14. 
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13. 9. 1 


18. 8. 5. 



f^IFraT^T 

^PTT WTOM: FRIT II || 

(Bhaskara I, MBh., 1.20) 


—Bhaskara I 

Divide the ( yojanas of the) circumference of the sky by 
the number of civil days (in a yuga): the result is the 
number of yojanas traversed (by a planet) per day. By 
those ( yojanas ) multiply the ahargana and then divide 
(the product) by the length {in yojanas) of the own orbit 
of the planet. From that are obtained the revolutions, 
Signs, etc. (of the mean longitude of the planet). (20). 
(KSS) 


13. 8. 6. ai^lld 'sFrf$H«ll^’ft**T- 
%lt*^Ngdl¥r vTSStn I 
3i^i u il tftS5TucTl r 5 1 PiW) 

Prefc pr: 11 V9 11 

^tp ftpiT dlft 'T'TF ^ 'FSFIT 
^cufn 3T wh«i u iiP<' ; m 1 
ff f^TFPTt: 

qr«pp ^ sf^TTS^ d<4)^Rt4'4 II 5 II 

c. ■«« 

3wr feratfr: m 

tft ^ 'SRtffS^tRqr II 5. II 

(Bhaskara II, Si£i., 1. 1.4. 7-9) 


—Bhaskara II 

The ahargana multiplied by 11,859 decreased by the 
quotient obtained by dividing the product of the ahargana 
and 9921 by 35,419 gives the distance covered by a planet 
in yojanas. These yojanas divided by the circumference 
of the planet’s orbit gives the fraction of a revolution 
and the integral number of revolutions made. (7-8a) 


The orbit of the planet itself is no doubt the orbit of 
the mandocca (apogee with respect to the Sun and the 
Moon and aphelion with respect to the other star- 
planets (Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn) 
and of the node (point of intersection of the orbits of the 
star-planets with the ecliptic); but while computing 
the positions of these mandoccas and the nodes, by the 
method indicated above, their orbits are taken to differ 
from those of the planets, (because slow-moving planets 
will have longer orbits as per the assumption made, 


namely that the circumference of the universe divided 
by the number of the sidereal revolutions gives the length 
of the orbits). Similarly, the orbit of the Sun itself will 
be the orbit of Mercury and Venus, and the orbits of 
their dighroccas are their real orbits wherein Mercury 
and Venus are taken to move with the velocity of the 
Sun. (Sb-9) 1 . (AS) 
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(Varaha, PS, 16.1-9) 

Mean planets—Computation 
Saurasiddhanta 


The following are the positions of the star-planets at 
midnight at Ujjain according to the Arka (i.e. Saura) 
siddhanta. For their computation, the mean Sun should 
be taken as mean Mercury and Venus. (1) 

Mean Jupiter 

For mean Jupiter multiply the days from epoch by 
100 and divide by 4,33,232. Revolutions etc. are got. 
Deduct 10"' per revolution. Add 8° 60' 20'" (viz., the 
mean at epoch), (which is called ksepa). (A bija 


1 For the rationale, see Si$i: AS, pp. 50-52. 
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correction for the planets given by Varahamihira is 
given in verses 10-11, below.) (2a) 

Mean Mars 

For mean Mars, multiply the days by 1 and 687. 
Revolutions etc. are got. Add 14” per revolution. 
Add also 2 r 15° 35' 0", (the mean at epoch). (2b) 


Mean Saturn 

For mean Saturn, multiply the days by 1000 and 
divide by 1,07,66,066. Revolutions etc. are got. 
Deduct 5"' per revolution. Add 4 r 2° 28' 49”, (the mean 
at epoch). (3) 1 


Mean Mercury 

For ‘mean Mercury’ (called sighra) , multiply the days 
by 100 and divide by 8797. Add 4J'" per revolution. 
Add 4 r 28° 17' 0”, (the sighra at epoch). (Add the 
bija correction given in verses 10-11) (7) 


Mean Venus 

For mean Venus (called sighra ), multiply the days by 
10, and divide by 2247. Revolutions etc. are got. Add 
10|" per revolution. Add 8 r 27° 30' 39”, (the sighra 
at epoch). (Add also the bija correction in verses 
10 - 11 ). ( 8 ) 

Twentyeight degrees in Simha and seventeen minutes 
(i.e. 4 r 28° 17') are to be added to the sighra of Mercury. 
From the sighra of Venus 3,32,961 seconds (3 r 2° 29' 21") 
are to be deducted. (9). (TSK) 
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(Deva, KR, 7.2-6) 


—Karanaratna 

Set down the ahargana in two places, one below the 
other. Divide the lower number by 26,83,533, then 
add the (resulting) quotient as well as 1^ to the upper 
number, and then divide that by 687: the result is the 
mean longitude of Mars in terms of revolutions etc. (2) 

Mercury's sighrocca 

To 133 times the ahargana add the ahargana divided by 
14,816 plus 1591, and then divide the (resulting) sum by 
11,700: the result is the mean longitude of the sighrocca 
of Mercury in terms of revolutions etc. (3) 

Jupiter 

Diminish the ahargana by 1/15,917 of itself and add 
2311, then divide that by 4332: the result is the mean 
longitude of Jupiter in terms of revolutions etc. (4) 


Varahamihira’s correction to Saura 

Add 17” per year to mean Mars. Deduct 10” per 
year from mean Jupiter. Add 7|" per year to mean 
Saturn. Subtract 45” per year from (the sighra ) of 
Venus. Add 120" per year to (the sighra) of Mercury. 
In addition, subtract 1400" (i.e. 23' 20”) constant from 
Jupiter’s mean. (10-11). (TSK) 

—+<«KcHH 

13. 9. 3. fesfor ‘ftifgfsrRf- 



Venus’s sighrocca 

From 53 times the ahargana subtract the ahargana 
divided by 1,79,146 then add 8770, and then divide by 
11,909; the result is the mean longitude of the sighrocca 
of Venus, in terms of revolutions. (5) 

Saturn 

Subtract the ahargana by 1/1,66,517 of itself, then add 
6250 minus 1 /3, and then divide by 10,766 : the result 
is the mean longitude of Saturn, in terms of re volutions. 1 
(6). (KSS) 


1 Translation of verses 4-6 and the corrections indicated therein 
have been incorporated in the translation of 2-3. 


1 For rationales and parallels, see KR: KSS, pp. 81-86. 
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(Nllakantha Somayaji, jyM, p. 5) 


Correction of mean planets 

The exactitude of the Aryabhatiya for all times and 
climes is on account of its advocating the practice of 
testing and verification and not on account of the revolu¬ 
tion numbers enumerated in the work. Indeed, it is 
the rule for observation and correction given by it ( ABh. 
4.48) that confers on it the distinction which it enjoys 
amongst the Siddhantas. Thus, its being entrenched on 
reasoning, instead of being a detraction, is a matter for 
compliment in that by causing a doubt Aryabhata 
makes one test and verify and, thereby, enable observers 
to rectify (the system) by means of ‘corrections’, as 
necessary. 

The several ‘correction verses’ enunciated by different 
astronomers have been noted by Suryadeva (Yajvan) 
in his commentary Vasana (on the Laghumanasa of 
Munjala, Upodghataprakarana, 1-2), in order that they 
might all be available at one place. 
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(Aryabhata I, ABh., 3. 22-24) 

True Planets 
Method of computation 

The corrections from the apogee (for the four 
anomalistic quadrants) are respectively minus, plus, 
plus, and minus. Those from sighrocca are just the 
reverse. (22a) 

In the case of (the superior planets) Saturn, Jupiter 
and Mars, first apply the mandaphala negatively or 
positively (as the case may be). (22b) 


Apply half the mandaphala and half the sighraphala to 
the planet and to the planet’s apogee negatively or 
positively (as the case may be). The mean planet 
(then) corrected for the mandaphala (calculated afresh 
from the new mandakendra) is called the true-mean 
planet and that (true-mean planet) corrected for the 
sighraphala (calculated afresh) is known as the true 
planet, (23) 

(In the case of Mercury and Venus) apply half the 
sighraphala negatively or positively to the longitude of 
the planet’s apogee (according as the sighrakendra is less 
than or greater than 180°). From the corrected 
longitude of the planet’s apogee (calculate the mandaphala 
afresh and apply it to the mean longitude of the planet; 
then) are obtained the true-mean longitudes of Mercury 
and Venus. (The sighraphalas, calculated afresh, being 
applied to them), they become true (longitudes). (24). 
(KSS) 

—’HI***: ^ 
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(Bhaskara I, LBh., 2. 33-37) 

True Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn—Bhaskara I 

Having added half the bahuphala due to the mandocca 
(apogee) to or subtracted that from the mean longitude 
of the planet as before, the result should be subtracted 
from (the longitude of) the sighrocca: that (difference) 
is called the sighrakendra. From that obtain the bahu¬ 
phala: (and) having multiplied that by the radius, 
divide (the product) by the ( sighra)-karna. Half the arc 
corresponding to the result obtained should be added 
or subtracted according as the sighrakendra is in the half¬ 
orbit beginning with Aries or in that beginning with 
Libra. Then after subtracting (the longitude of) the 
mandocca from that (result), the entire bahuphala (derived 
from that difference), reduced to arc, should be applied 
(as correction, positive or negative) to the mean longitude 
of the planet (according as the mandakendra is in the 
half-orbit beginning with the sign Libra or in that 
beginning with the sign Aries): this (result) is known 
as the true-mean longitude Cof the nlanetl. 133-351 
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(Then) after subtracting the resulting quantity (viz. 
the true-mean longitude of the planet) from the sighrocca, 
the entire correction obtained by the sighrocca process, 
reduced to arc, should be applied (as correction, positive 
or negative), to the true-mean longitude of the planet 
(according as the sighrakendra is in the half-orbit 
beginning with Aries or in that beginning with Libra): 
thus is obtained the true longitude of the planet. 
(36-37a). (KSS) 
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(Bhaskara I, LBh., 2. 37-39) 


True Mercury and Venus—Bhaskara I 

The method used in the case of Mercury and Venus 
is being described now. First add or subtract half the 
arc corresponding to the sighraphala in the reverse order 
(i.e., according as the sighrakendra is in the half-orbit 
beginning with Libra or in that beginning with Aries) 
to or from its own mandocca. Whatever correction is 
(then) derived from that (corrected) mandocca should, 
as a whole, be applied as correction to the mean longi¬ 
tude of the planet: then is obtained the true-mean 
longitude (of the planet). That corrected for (the 
correction due to) the sighrocca gives the true longitude 
(of the planet). (37b-39). (KSS) 
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(Bhaskara II, SilSi., 1.2. 34c-36b) 

True planets—Bhaskara II 

The mean planet rectified for the equation of centre 
or mandaphala is called Mandasphuta. Then, subtracting 
the longitude of the mandasphuta from that of the re¬ 
spective sighrocca, the result will be the sighra anomaly, 
from which the sighraphala is to be obtained. (Rectify¬ 
ing the mandasphuta for this second equation, namely 


sighraphala, again obtaining therefrom the equation of 
centre effecting this in the original mean planet and 
again correcting for sighraphala and repeating the process 
till a constant value is obtained, the true planet is 
obtained with respect to the star-planets other than 
Mars.) (34b-35a) 

But with respect to Mars, let first the mean planet 
be corrected for half of the equation of centre. Then 
make half of the coriection of sighraphala. Take the 
resulting planet to be the mean planet and again finding 
the equation of centre, make this whole correction in 
the original mean planet. Again taking the resulting 
planet to be the mandasphuta, effect the entire sighraphala. 
Then we have the true planet. 1 (35b-36b). (AS) 
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(Deva, KR, 1. 13-19) 

—Karanaratna 

Diminish the mean longitude of the planet by the 
longitude of its apogee, and find the R sine thereof. 
Multiply that (R sine) by the (planet’s true manda) 
epicycle and divide by 7: apply half of the resulting 
minutes negatively or positively depending on the 
(planet’s) hemisphere (i.e., according as the planet is in 
the half orbit beginning with the anomalistic Sign Aries 
or in that beginning with anomalistic Sign Libra). 
(13ab-14ab) 

Next diminish the longitude of the planet’s sighrocca 
by the (corrected) mean longitude of the planet, and 
find the R sines of the bahu and koti thereof. Multiply 
the Rsine of the bahu as well as the R sine of the koti by 


1 For comments, see SiSi : AS, pp. 154-55. 
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the planet’s (true) sighra epicycle and divide (each 
product) by 80: the results are the bahuphala and 
kotiphala. (14cd) 

The kotiphala should be subtracted from 300 or added 
to 300, according as the planet is in the second and third 
(sighra anomalistic) quadrants or in the first and fourth 
(sighra anomalistic) quadrants. Add the square of that 
(difference or sum) to the square of the bahuphala, and 
take the square root (of the resulting sum): this (square 
root) is known as the (planet’s) hypotenuse. (15) 

Multiply the bahuphala by 300 and divide by the 
(planet’s) hypotenuse: and obtain the arc corresponding 
to the resulting R sine. (Apply half of the minutes in 
this arc to the corrected mean longitude of the planet, 
positively or negatively, according as the planet is in the 
half orbit beginning with the sighra anomalistic Sign 
Aries or in that beginning with the sighra anomalistic 
sign Libra). (16) 

From that subtract the longitude of the planet’s 
apogee, and then obtain the mandoccaphala, (i.e., the 
bahuphala due to the planet’s apogee), as before, and 
apply the whole of it to the original (uncorrected) mean 
longitude of the planet, depending upon the planet’s 
hemisphere (i.e., negatively or positively, according as 
the planet is in the half orbit beginning with the anoma¬ 
listic Sign Aries or in that beginning with the anomalistic 
Sign Libra). When the above-mentioned three correc¬ 
tions have been applied to the planet, it is called the 
‘true-mean planet’. (17) 

Subtract the true-mean longitude of the planet from 
the longitude of its own sighrocca: this is the true sighra 
anomaly. From this (true sighra anomaly) calculate, 
as before, the bakuphala and the kotiphala. Also find the 
hypotenuse by using the method stated above. Then 
obtaining the karnaphala, apply (the whole of) it (to the 
true-mean longitude of the planet) positively or nega¬ 
tively, according as the planet is in the northern or 
southern hemisphere (i.e., in the half orbit beginning 
with the sighra anomalistic Sign Aries or in that begin¬ 
ning with the sighra anomalistic Sign Libra). This is 
how the true longitudes of all the planets, Mars etc., 
are obtained. 1 (18-19). (KSS) 
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1 For the rationale, see KR: KSS, pp. 91-92. 
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(VK. 2.1-11A) 


True planets—Vakyakarana 

From the Kali day for which the planet is desired, 
deduct the respective sodhya given in the tables. Divide 
the remainder by the respective mandalas (any mandala 
or mandalas may be used, and any number of times) and 
note the quotients. Divide the remainder by the 
respective synodic cycle of days. The quotients are the 
cycles gone, and the remainder, the days in the next 
cycle, (i) Find the total dhruva in the manner to be 
given, (ii) Using the mnemonics of that cycle, 
corrected in the manner to be given, take Values for the 
maximum number of days that can be done, (iii) Find 
the motion for the remaining days by interpolation. 
Add (i), (ii) and (iii), (iii being deductive if the motion 
is found to be retrograde.) The (unreduced) True 
planet is got. (1-2) 

In each mnemonic line belonging to the tables giving 
the sodhya and mandalas, the last three letters give the 
dhruva in minutes, and the others, first the nadikas and 
then the days. In the case of Venus, and that too in the 
4th mandala alone the last 4 letters give the dhruva. If the 
very last vowel is short, the dhruva is negative, otherwise 
positive. The same criterion of positive and negative 
applies to the correction-letter occurring in the mnemo¬ 
nics in the cycle-tables. In the sodhya etc. tables, the 
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nadis and days given by the first mnemonic is sodhya, the 
last is the cycle-days, and the rest the mandalas. (3-4) 

(It is given thus): Take the dhruvas of the mandalas 
used for division, and multiply by the respective quoti¬ 
ents. Add these and the dhruva of the sodhhya alge¬ 
braically having regard to the signs and find the total 
with its sign. This is the total dhruva to be used as (i) 
above. (5-6a) 

(This gives ii): Among the mnemonic lines of the 
cycle-tables, in those of Mercury, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
the last is the correction-letter. In those of Mars, the 
last two letters are the correction-letters. In those of 
Venus, the last two letters are correction-letters, but 
each letter is a different correction, the first is to be used 
if the total dhruva is positive, and the second to be used if 
the total dhruva is negative. With regard to the correc¬ 
tion letter of Venus, another point is to be noted. If the 
letter is one of the nine beginning from ta, the number 
indicated is to be reduced by half. 

Incidentally it may be noted that all numbers used in 
this work, viz. the Vakyakarana, are given in the Kata- 
payadi notation. The dhruva in degrees etc. multiplied 
by the correction-number gives the correction in minutes 
etc. This correction is positive if both the multiplier 
and the multiplicand have the same sign and negative 
otherwise, and this is to be added or subtracted respec¬ 
tively in the value given by the mnemonic line, and thus 
the correction is made for the sake of (ii). (6b-9) 

(iii is done thus): Take the corrected value of the 
mnemonic used, and the next corrected value. Find 
their difference and divide by the interval in days. This 
is the daily motion, which is retrograde if the next value 
is less. The daily motion, multiplied by the days etc. 
remaining is the motion for those remaining days etc., 
to be used as (iii). (The mnemonic of the last day of a 
cycle is that of the 0 day of the next cycle. The mnemo¬ 
nic of the 0 day of the first cycle is the respective apogee, 
viz. 118° for Mars, 210° for Mercury, 180° for Jupiter, 
90° for Venus and 236° for Saturn. These are to be 
corrected using the correction-letter of the last mnemonic 
of the last cycle of the respective planet). If the True 
planet or daily motion is required for a day which is less 
than the days pertaining to the first mnemonic of any 
cycle, the ideas within brackets are to be used in the 
calculation. 1 (10-11 A). (TSK-KVS) 


1 In the instructions given some are for interpreting the mnemonic 
lines which consist of words, and converting them into numbers. 
Once these instructions are carried out and the tables are given 
in numbers, we may forget these instructions and give our 
attention to the remaining instructions which give the methods of 
computation. In the worked out examples, such prepared tables 
are presupposed. For the mnemonic tables see Appendix III, 
Kujadi-paflcagraha-vakyani (pp. 135-249 of VK: TSK-KVS) and for 
worked out examples, see op. cit., pp. 259-60. 
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(Varaha, PS, 17. 1-1 la) 


True planets—Saura 

The epicycles 

For the other planets (i.e. other than Mercury and 
Venus, viz. for Mars, Jupiter and Saturn), the Sun is 
their sighra. The Epicycles of equation of the apsis of 
Mars etc. are twice 35°, 14°, 16°, 7° and 30°, (i.e. of 
Mars 70°, of Mercury 28°, of Jupiter 32°, of Venus 14° 
and of Saturn 60°). (1) 

6, 11, 8, 4, 12, multiplied by 20 (Mars being less by 10) 
(i.e. 110°, 220°, 160°, 80° and 240° are the apogee posi¬ 
tions of Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn. (2) 

The degrees of epicycles of conjunction of Mars is 
234, of Mercury 132, of Jupiter 72, of Venus 260, and 
of Saturn 40. (3) 

Computation 

Deduct the mean from the sighra. If the remainder 
(called sighra-kendrd) is within 90°, sine sighra-kendra is 
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called bhuja, and sine (90°— sighra-kendra) is called koti., 
The rule is the same in the case of subtraction from 180°, 
(270° and 360°). (4) 

The bhuja and koti must be multiplied by the planet’s 
epicycle of conjunction and divided by 360. Thus 
transferred, they are called bhuja- result and koti- result 
pertaining to the equation of conjunction. If the sighra- 
madhya is mrgadi (i.e. from 270 to 90 ), the Aoft-result 
is to be added to 120 (i.e. the R of PS) and if the sighra- 
madhya is karkyadi (i.e. from 90° to 270 ), the koti- result 
is to be subtracted from 120. Square this and add it 
to the square of the bhuja-result. Find its square root 
and by it divide (120 X bhuja-result). Find (arc minus 
sine) of this. Subtract half of this from the longitude of 
apsis if the sighra-kendra is from 0° to 180 and add if 
from 180° to 360°. (5-6) 

Thus, (half-)rectifying the apogee position, deduct it 
from the mean. (The result is to be used as the anomaly 
of the apsis.) Find the bhuja of the anomaly of apsis. 
(As before), get the transferred bhuja- result of the apsis. 
(This is sine equation of the centre). Find its arc-sine 
and add or subtract (appropriately) half this to or from 
the half-rectified longitude of apogee. (7) 

Subtract this rectified apogee from the mean (and thus 
get the anomaly of apsis). Find its bhuja. (As before) 
calculate the bhuja- result (which is the equation of the 
centre.) Find its arc-sine and add or subtract (appro¬ 
priately) the whole of this arc from the mean. The 
result is the rectified mean. (8) 

Deduct the rectified mean from the sighra. (The 
anomaly of conjunction is got). As before, calculate the 
arc-sine and add or subtract appropriately the result 
to the rectified mean. The (geo-centric) true planet 
is got. (9) 

Difference in the case of Mercury and Venus 

All star-planets are (geo-centrically) made true in the 
above manner. But in the case of Mercury, (in addition 
to what has been done above), subtract its apogee from 
the sighra and using the Sun’s epicycle, find the bhuja- 
result and apply it to mean Mercury, (which, of course, 
is the same as the Sun’s), with the addition or subtraction 
done as the Sun’s bhuja is additive or subtractive. (10) 

In the case of Venus, subtract 67', constant, from the 
desired mean. (11a). (TSK) 
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(Bhaskara I, MBh., 4. 40-57) 


True planets—Computation (Bhaskara 1) 

Calculate half the arc corresponding to the (planet’s) 
mandakendraphala and apply that to the (planet’s) mean 
longitude depending on the quadrant (of the planet’s 
kendra) as in the case of the Sun. (40) 
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(Then calculate the Sighrakendraphala). Multiply the 
radius by the sighrakendraphala and divide (the product) 
by the (planet’s) sighrakarna ; then reduce that to arc. 
Apply half of that arc to the longitude obtained above, 
reversely, (i.e., add when the Sighrakendra is in the half 
orbit beginning with the Sign Aries and subtract when 
the sighrakendra is in the half orbit beginning with 
(Libra). (41) 

Therefrom calculate (the arc corresponding to) the 
manda-{kendra)phala and apply the whole of that to the 
mean longitude of the planet. Thus are obtained the 
true-mean longitudes of Mars, Saturn and Jupiter. (42) 

The true-mean longitude corrected for the arc derived 
from the sighrakendraphala, (literally, the arc correspond¬ 
ing to the result derived from the longitude of the 
Sighrocca minus the true-mean longitude of the planet) 
is to be known as the true longitude. The method (to 
be used) for the remaining planets (i.e., Mercury and 
Venus) is now being told. (43) 

The longitude of the (planet’s) mandocca (i.e., apogee) 
reversely increased or decreased by half the arc derived 
from the sighrakendraphala determines the true-mean 
longitude (of the planet). And that (true-mean longi¬ 
tude) corrected for the arc derived from the Sighra- 
(kendraphala) is known as the true longitude. (44) 

The wise (astronomer) should apply the eccentric 
theory here (i.e., in the case of the planets Mars, etc.) 
also. (Under this theory the mandocca and sighrocca 
operations are as follows:) 

To the longitude of the mandocca (‘apogee ’), apply 
(the spastabhuja due to the mandakendra, as a positive 
correction) in the manner prescribed above (in stanza 
22). From the longitude of the Sighrocca subtract the 
spasta-bhuja (due to the Sighrakendra) (as follows): 

(When the Sighrakendra is) in the first and second 
quadrants, subtract from the longitude of the Sighrocca 
the spasta-bhuja itself and that subtracted from half a 
circle (i.e., 180°) respectively; (when the Sighrakendra 
is) in the remaining quadrants (i.e., third and fourth), 
subtract that ( spasta-bhuja ) as increased by half a circle 
and that (. spasta-bhuja ) subtracted from a circle, respec¬ 
tively. (45-46) 

Mandakarna and Sighrakarna 

Multiply the radius by the (planet’s) corrected 
epicycle and then divide (the product) by 80; then 
subtract the quotient from or add that to the R sine of 
the corresponding koti (due to the kendra) in accordance 
with the quadrant (of the kendra) : and then calculate the 
(planet’s) karna as before. (47) 

Add half the difference between the (mean) planet 
corrected by the mandocca operation and the mean planet 


to or subtract that from the mean planet according as the 
(mean) planet as corrected for the mandocca operation 
is greater or less (than the mean planet). (The planet 
thus obtained is called the once-corrected planet.) (48) 

Then correct it by the Sighrocca operation. (The 
planet thus obtained is called the twice-corrected planet). 
Then find the difference between the two planets thus 
obtained (i.e., the once-corrected and twice-corrected 
planets); divide that by two; and apply it to the once- 
corrected planet, as before. (49) 

Whatever is thus obtained should again be corrected 
by the mandocca operation. Next calculate the difference 
between the twice-corrected planet, as corrected by the 
mandocca operation, and that (twice-corrected planet). 
Apply whatever be the difference between the twice- 
corrected planet as corrected by the mandocca operation 
and the twice-corrected planet to the mean longitude 
of the planet, as before. That (i.e., the resulting longi¬ 
tude) corrected by the Sighrocca operation is the true 
longitude of the planet. (50-51) 

Thus has been stated the method for finding (the true 
longitudes of) Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter under the 
eccentric theory. Now is described the procedure to be 
adopted in the case of the remaining planets (viz. 
Mercury and Venus). (52) 

Mercury and Venus 

(First of all obtain the mean planet as corrected by the 
Sighrocca operation). Then add half the difference 
between the mean planet corrected by the Sighrocca 
operation and the mean planet to or subtract that from 
the planet’s mandocca, according as the mean planet 
corrected by the Sighrocca operation is less or greater 
(than the mean planet). Thus is obtained the true 
mandocca. Then find out, by the method under the 
eccentric theory,'*' the correction due to the true mandocca 
for Mercury as well as for Venus. The mean longitudes 
of Mercury and Venus each corrected for that and 
thereafter for the correction due to the Sighrocca are 
known as true longitudes of the planets. 2 (53-54) 

Further instructions relating to mandakarna and sighrakarna 

When the Rsine of the greatest correction ( antyaphala) 
is to be subtracted from the R sine of the koti (due to the 
kendra), but subtraction is not possible, then subtract 
reversely (i.e., the latter from the former). 3 Determine 
the mandakarna by the method of successive approxima¬ 
tions (as in the case of the Sun or Moon) and the Sighra- 


1 The method is to find the difference between (i) the mean planet 
corrected by the mandocca operation and (ii) the mean planet. 

a For the explanation and rationale of the several matters involved, 
see MBh: KSS, pp. 136-45. 

* Reference is to the rule given in stanza 47. 
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harm by a single application of the process (as taught in 
stanza 47). (55) 

Direct and retrograde motions of a planet 

Having applied to the longitude of the sighrocca half 
the difference between the true and mean longitudes (of 
a planet) positively or negatively, depending upon 
(whether) the mean longitude (of the planet is greater 
or less than the true longitude), determine whether the 
motion of the planet is vakra or ativakra or whether it is 
the end of the vakra motion. (56) 

The true longitude of the planet having been subtracted 
from the longitude of the (corrected) sighrocca, when the 
difference is 4 signs, the planet is about to take up vakra 
(retrograde) motion; when 6 signs, it is in ativakra 
(maximum retrograde) motion; and when 8 signs, it soon 
abandons the regressive path. 

Rate of motion 

The difference between the true longitudes of a planet 
computed for (sunrise on) the day to elapse (i.e., today) 
and for (sunrise on) the day elapsed (i.e., yesterday) is 
the (true) daily motion (of the planet for the day 
elapsed). (57). (KSS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 3. 1-2) 

—Apogees and Anomalies 

The apogees of Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and 
Saturn are, respectively, 118°, 210,180,90 , and 236 . 

The (circumferences of their manda epicycles divided 
by 4J- or) mandagunakas are 14 , 7 , 7 , 4 and 9 , 
respectively. 

The (circumference of their sighra epicycles divided 
by 4| or) sighragmakas are, respectively, 53°, 31°, 16 , 
59° and 9°. (1) 

12 -* 


Multiply the R sines of the anomalies ( mandakendras) 
of Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn, respec¬ 
tively, by 4, 2, 1,2 and 4 and divide each product by the 
radius (3438). The results added to the mandagunakas 
(see above) of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and subtracted 
from those of Mercury and Venus, make them (viz., 
mandagunakas) more correct. 

Multiply the R sines of the sighrakendras of (the above 
planets), respectively, by 2, 2, 1, 2 and 1 and divide 
each product by the radius. The results subtracted 
from their respective sighragunakas (see above), make 
them more correct. (2) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 3-3) 


—Manda and Sighra hypotenuse 

The square root of the difference of the squares of the 
R sine of 90° and R sine of an arc, is the R cosine 
{kotijyd) of the arc. Or, the R sine of the difference of 
90° and an arc is the R cosine ( kotijyd) of the arc. 

When the R sine and R cosine of the mandakendra and 
the sighrakendra of a planet are multiplied by the planet s 
corrected mandagunaka and sighragunaka, respectively, 
and divided by 80, the results are, respectively, called 
dohphala and kotiphala. From these the hypotenuse or 
hrti (or karna) should be calculated. (3). 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 3. 4-10) 

—Computation of True planets 

Subtract the longitude in degrees of the apogee of a 
planet front its mean longitude. (The remainder is the 
mean anomaly. It should be reduced to the) first 
quadrant. Find its R sine and hence the dohphala (as 
given above). Find the corresponding arc, (which is the 
mandaphald). Add or subtract half of it to or from the 
mean longitude of the planet, according as the mean 
anomaly is (greater or less than 180°). (The result is 
the longitude of the planet after the first correction) or 
anasta. 

Subtract ( anasta) from the longitude of the planet’s 
sighrocca. The remainder is called sighrakendra. Find 
its R sine and R cosine and hence the dohphala and koti- 
phala (as above). Add or subtract the kotiphala to or 
from the radius, according as the sighrakendra is in the 
first and fourth or second and third quadrants. (The 
result is called sphutakoti). The hypotenuse or karna 
is the square root of the sum of the squares of the dohphala 
and sphufakoti. 

Multiply the dohphala by the radius and divide by the 
hypotenuse. The arc corresponding to the result as R 
sine is called sighraphala. Add or subtract half of the 
sighraphala to or from the once-corrected longitude of the 
planet (anasta), according as the sighrakendra is in the first 
and second quadrants or in the third and fourth. (The 
result is the longitude of planet after the second 
correction). 

From the twice-corrected longitude calculate the 
mandaphala as before and apply the whole of it to the 
mean longitude. (From the longitude of the planet thus 


corrected) calculate the sighraphala as before and apply 
the whole of it to the (thrice-corrected longitude of) 
the planet. The result is the true longitude of the 
planet. (4-7) 

Or, (first calculate the sighraphala from the planet), 
and apply half of it to the longitude of the planet. Then 
(calculate the mandaphala from the corrected longitude) 
and apply half of it to the corrected longitude. Then, 
as before, calculate and apply the whole of the manda¬ 
phala and sighraphala. Thus corrected, the planet’s true 
longitude is obtained. (8) 

Some say that the true longitudes of Mercury and 
Venus (should be obtained in the following manner): 
The mandaphala (calculated) from the difference between 
the mean planet and its apogee, should be first applied 
to the planet. Then the sighraphala (calculated) from 
the difference between the planet and its sighrocca, should 
be applied to the corrected planet. (The results are 
correct Mercury and Venus). (9) 

When the true longitude ofVenus (as calculated above 
is diminished by half the maximum mandaphala of the 
Sun, the longitude is correct. 

Subtract the Sun’s apogee from the sighrocca of 
Mercury. From the remainder calculate the manda¬ 
phala using the Sun’s equations. Apply it to the 
(twice corrected) Mercury in the same manner as 
it would be applied to the Sun. (The result is more 
correct.) (10) (BC) 
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Correction without R sine table 

Correction of the planets with the help of the (tabular) 
R sines has been duly described by me. I shall now 
describe that correction without the use of the (tabular) 
R sines. (1) 

Pindarasi or sine of bhuja 

Diminish and multiply the degrees of half a circle 
(i.e., 180) by the degrees of the bhuja. Divide that by 
40,500 minus that; and then multiply (the quotient) by 
4. The result is called the pindarasi. 

Or, multiply the degrees of the bhuja by 180 and 
diminish that (product) by the square of the degrees of 
the bhuja. Divide that by 10,125 minus one-fourth 
of that (difference). Then (too) is obtained the 
pindarasi - 1 (2) 

Mandaphala and sighraphala 

(The pindarasi) when multiplied by the R sine of the 
maximum correction (i.e., the radius of the manda epi¬ 
cycle) gives the R sine of the correction (i.e., mandaphala) 
and when multiplied by the radius, gives the R sine of 
the bhuja; similarly, when multiplied by the other 
numbers. 

One should calculate the mandaphala with the help of 
the degrees of the bdhu in the manner stated above; and 
also the sighraphala with the help of the degrees of its own 
bdhu and koti, in the same way. (3) 

Arc from R sine 

Here, take one-fourth of the R sine plus the radius as 
the divisor of the R sine multiplied by 10,125; or, divide 
the given R sine multiplied by 40,500 by the sum of the 
R sine and the product of the radius and 4. (4) 

Subtract the quotient (thus obtained) from the square 
of 90 (i.e., from 8100); and subtract the square root of 
that from 90. Whatever is obtained as the remainder 
is the arc or the correction (as the case may be), 


1 The pindaraii is the sine of the bhuja. Let 0 be the degrees of 
the bhuja. Then, according to the above rule, 

4(180-0)0 180 0-0* 

sin$= --—---> or • Q 7T 

40500— (180— 0)0 10125 - 1 80 0-0* 

4 

For the rationale of these formulae, the reader is referred to MBh: 
KSS, vii. 17-19. 


derived without taking recourse to the (tabular) 
R sines. 1 (5). (KSS) 
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Moon’s Node—Romaka 

Multiply the days from epoch by 24, add 56,266, and 
divide by 1,63,111. Subtract the revolutions etc. 
obtained, from the end of Pisces, (i.e., from any whole 
number of revolutions). The Head of Rahu (Ascending 
Node) is obtained. 2 * 4 (8). (TSK) 
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Moon’s Node—Paulisa 

28-29. Multiply the days from epoch by 8 and 
divide by 151. Rahu’s motion is got in degrees etc. 
Add minutes equal to revolutions. The motion becomes 
exact. Deduct the motion from T 25° 59'. The re¬ 
mainder is Rahu’s Head (what is called Dragon s Head, 
a popular name for the Ascending Node). Add 6 rasis 
to Rahu’s Head; Rahu’s Tail (Dragon’s Tail or 
Descending Node) is got. (28-29). (TSK) 


TTg:— 
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(Varaha, PS, 9. 5-6) 


1 That is, 

0 = 90 


.vhere Q.= 


V(90’—Q,). 

10125. R sin 0 


40500. R sin 0 


R sin 0/4+R, Rsin0+4R 

rhis formula may be easily derived from the previous rule. 

a The following is instructed to be done: 

(i) Revolutions etc. = (daysX24+56,266)-4-1,63,111. 

(ii) Head of Rahu=ra. 12 - 0 - 0 -Revolutions etc. omitting the 

full revolutions. For worked out examples, see PSl i SA, «.«■ 
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Moon’s Node—Saura 

Multiply the Days from Epoch by 2700, add 63,13- 
219, and divide by 1,83,45,827. Revolutions etc. are 
obtained, to be used in getting Rahu. (5) 

This deducted from twelve rails is the Rahu-head 
(i.e., Ascending Node of the Moon). Rahu-head plus 
six rasis is the Rahu-tail (i.e., Descending Node). At 
the (maximum) distance of 90° from Rahu (the node, 
the Moon’s latitude is 270 minutes (i.e., this is the 
maximum latitude). 1 (6). (TSK) 

Tig:— 
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(VK, 1. 17b-19a) 

Moon’s Node—Vakyakarana 

Deduct 16,00,066 from the Kali days. From the 
remainder deduct days etc. got by multiplying the 
remainder by 9 and dividing by 1,69,809 (? 1,69,804). 
Divide out the remaining days etc. by 6792 and take the 
remainder alone in days etc. The quotient got by 
dividing this by 566, are rails ; the quotient of dividing 
by 566, what is left over, multiplied by 30, gives 
degrees, the quotient of dividing by 566, what is still 
left over multiplied by 60, gives minutes, and so on. 
Deduct these rasis etc. got, from 12 r . Rahu is obtained, 
(no distinction being made between True and Mean 
Rahu.) 2 (17b-19a). (TSK-KVS) 
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(Sankara, Com. Tuktidipikd on Tantrasangraha, 1.35) 

Zero positions at Epoch 
Planets not at zero at Zero Kali 

At Zero Kali, the revolutions of the planets do not have 
zero positions, on account of changes in their rates of 
motion. Hence their zero positions at Zero Kali have 
to be computed on the basis of observations (from time 
to time). 3 (784). (KVS) 
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1 For the working see PS: TSK, 9.5-6. 

2 For worked out example, see VK: TSK-KVS, p. 256. 

3 It is'worth noting that the difference in revolution numbers of 
the planets-and the different zero corrections for Kali, found 
especially in the later Karana texts stem from this practice. 
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(Paramegvara: Com. on Su.Si, 1.66) 


True longitude correction 

At present, difference is seen in (the longitudes of) 
planets as calculated (according to the older texts) from 
their observed positions. We shall discuss here as to 
what could be the reason for this difference in the 
observed positions. (1) 


Here, indefiniteness has to be ascribed only to the 
rates of motion of the planets. Hence slowness or 
fastness has to be suitably applied to the rates of 
motion. (2) 

Different Siddhanta -texts have been composed by 
Brahma and others which differ in the time (when they 
were composed) and in the rates of motion stated therein. 
For this reason, it is only proper that appropriate 
changes are effected in the rates of motion (given in 
these texts). (3) 

The number of revolutions (of the planets during a 
period) given in each of these texts have been calculated 
on the. basis of contemporary rates of motion and by 
logical reasoning. (4) 

The difference in planetary positions as observed now 
from what it was at the time of Creation has to be 
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constructed, by the wise ns to have accumulated during 
the interim period. (5) 

Here-in-below is indicated, in the form of constants, 
the correction to be applied to planetary positions at 
the beginning of Kali. For the subsequent periods, 
this correction has to be calculated in proportion to 
these constants. (6) 

Sun: 5' 35"; + Moon:—2' 37"; Moon’s node:+4° 17' 
13". These three are correct to the seconds. (7-8) 

Mars: —5'; Mercury:—4°; Jupiter: —3° 45'; Venus: 
—4° 24'; Saturn:+4 7'; Rahu:-j-2 35 . These zero 
corrections have to be applied to the mean positions of 
the planets (as calculated according to the Surya- 
siddhanta) at the beginning of Kali, to get their observed 
positions (at Zero Kali). (9-11) 

These planetary positions are for sunrise, as arrived 
at by corrections applied to quarter rates of motion. 
Corrections for the time of Creation have been indicated 
even by sage Garga. (12) (KVS) 

jiriM’ii*d Rifl'd: 

13. 15. 3. 3Tf?*PT ftfiPIFTF# tmWT I 

^ qrdq«f|'o-d I qyqa i Rid I: II W II 

dcMidtH I 

faytiTR- WT TRT d ^tTT h’-'i-dlR’tr: II V* II 

( Su.Si 1. 56-57) 

Zero positions at the end of Krta Age 

Now, at the end of the Golden Age, (Krta-yuga) , all the 
planets, by their mean motion—excepting, however, 
their nodes and apsides ( mandocca ) —are in conjunction 
in the first of Aries. (56) 

The Moon’s Apsis ( ucca) is in the first of Capricorn and 
its Node is in the first of Libra; and the rest, which have 
been stated above to have a slow motion their position 
cannot be expressed in whole Signs. (57). (Burgess) 1 

■o 

13. 15. 4. difdtR rreq 3T 

CO- c 

jfrfarrarsnreriJT ddPddj' 

o o 

W'vrtt: i 

n H u 

‘sR-q "S f&q < I feSRPTT: ’ ‘TT- 

^qfstjt^TfssrwT’ W: gprR I 



11 11 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi, 1. 1. 3. 18-20) 

P lant s at Zero Kali—Bhaskara II 

(The first day of) the ahargana from Kali is (a Friday) 
with Venus as the Lord of day. The mean planetary 
position (on any day in any ahargana is found by adding 
to the calculated mean positions (of the planets) the 
zero positions of the planets at the beginning of Kali 
known as dkruvakas. 

The figures in vikalds (i.e. seconds) given below when 
subtracted from cakra (i.e. 360 ), indicate the zero 
positions of the planets, the Sun’s apogee, Lunar apogee 
and the Ascending Node at the end of the Dvapara Age 
(i.e. at the beginning of the Kali Age): Mars, 3370; 
Mercury, 9331; Jupiter, 1944; Venus, 4666; Saturn, 
4406; Solar Apogee, 1016064; Lunar apogee, 844214), 
and Ascending Node 744422. 1 (19-20). (KVS) 

—g T<ifu|d*T 

13. 15. 5. RRtkffe a? writ: ‘tawR’, n ^ n 

‘sni tTPrrfff’, 'Rd^N^KrR^r' 1 
zfnjqr:, gpTKfat SR - RiKtiR 'f> S3 Td II I 
sr tfNnr ‘itrtRt’, ‘wrr^rr’ i 

tRtT ‘SRTTSfT’, 9T 5 bW J T ‘ddiqdH’ ••3'* •• 
tfRr 9RT ‘SRTRft’, 11 

(Paramesvara, Drgganita, 2. 12a-15a) 

—Drgganita (Paramesvara) 

The zero correction (for the longitudes of the planets 
at the beginning of Kali) are: Sun: 20' 22"; Moon: 3 
15' 2"; Moon’s Apsis: 2 r 25° 44' 26"; these are additive. 
Mars: 3', additive; Mercury: 3° 44', negative; Jupiter: 
2° 59', negative; Venus: 4°, negative; Saturn: 4° 8', 
additive; and Node: 6 r 2 36'. (KVS) 

—rvsmvq: :) 

13.15. 6 Rm: i 

II 3 K II 

t’ RiKtiqqRd: I 

triJstrr Rrr, 5 tffazR 11 
‘nRrlRlf? f?Rt 7 tRt: 't'SHi+l: I 

^ 'WRqfe^T:'5R: 11 ^ 11 

TR ^ ‘*i<ai$Ri<.dl’ STpT II 3^ II 

(Nilakantha: TS., 1. 35-38a) 


1 For notes, see SUSi: Burgess, pp. 41-43.) 


1 The Mean Sun and Moon are at the zero point itself. Converting 
the figures given above into higher units the zero positions are: 
Mars llr 29° 3'50"; Mercury, llr 27° 24 29 ; Jupiter, 1 lr 29 27, 
36 "■ Venus Hr 28° 42' 14"; Saturn Hr 28° 46' 34; Solar apogee 
2r 17° 45' 36"; Lunar apogee 4r 5° 29' 46"; Ascending lunar Node 
5r 3° 12' 58". 
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—Tantrasangraha (Nilakanfha) 

The mean zero positions, correct up to seconds 
( vilipta ), at the commencement of Kali, of the Moon is 
4° 45' 46". That of the mean of Moon’s apogee is 
3 r 29° 17' 5". Those correct to the minutes, of Mars 
is ll r 17° 47'; of Mercury, 36', negative; of Jupiter, 
positive, 12° 10'; of Venus, positive, l r 6° 13'; of Saturn, 
ll r 17° 20'. To the Ascending Node subtracted from 
the mandala (i.e. 12 r ) should be added 6 r 22° 20'. 
(35-38).’ ’ (VSN) 

—(srs^rfqtnrfs) 

13. 15. 7. ‘§5rr ftrGtrwjjT’ fog:, 

Tsf+l-jWSV 9^’ TTf 

^rniwRqTfqqr ssr. 11 *1^ 11 

‘?SKT: 5^’f% 

'sftTTf9T5ftW: ffoFf Y sfo: I 
'5TR5T Ycf)S93FTTY sfof 

for fefa j£fr^nTT^rr'ssf%: u «p9 ii 


r: cr^trit: 

W N3 

Sj=TT pra ITflWPT I 

Y II || 

(i Sphutanirnayasangraha , 1. 16-18) 


—Sphutanirnaya (Acyuta Pisarati) 

(The following) are the zero positions of the planets 
at the beginning of Kali, and are very accurate, correct 
to the fourths ( tatpard-s ): Moon: 0 r 4° 21' 21" 36'"; 
Moon’ apogee: 3 r 28° 50' 9" 36'"; Node: & 21° 18' 
43" 12'"; Mars: IT 18° 9'21" 36'" Mercury: IT 20° 
12' 28" 48'"; Jupiter: O' 15° 15' 55" 24'"; Venus: 
l r 5° 6' 0" O'"; Saturn: IT 10° 22' 48" O'". The 
Sun’s entry into Sign Aries is at 4 r 58° 5T 57" 36"' 
0"" (17-18). (KVS) 


13. 15. 8. fog: g?rfot pr pYfo 

‘tfrrsR dM=HH’ II a II 



‘fonfoY gYfoj; i 

■Hf' u l c KI*fo Y Yfa: 

‘qfot 9TP: 11 «; 

o 


II 


foqfolFTT gfT^YY^: I 
fo^rfoit fofoffo’ TTg- 

ffo % viqi^sMi: iis.ii 

^ S3 O 

(<Spkutanirnaya-tulya-grahamadhyam&nayamm , 7b-9) 


—Sphutanirpaya-based 

The zero positions of the planets at the commencement 
of Kali are; Sun: 0 r 0° T 7" 4'"; Moon: 0 r 4° 36' 18" 
7'"; Mars: IT 18° 9' 57" 15'"; Mercury: IT 20° 17' 
7" 14'"; Jupiter: 0 r 15° 15' 56" 3'"; Venus: l r 5° 7' 49" 
T"; Saturn: IT 10° 22' 50" 17'"; Apsis: 3 r 28° 50' 17" 
IT"; Node: 6 r 24° 18' 39" 236'". (7-9). (KVS) 

——<Mch«ii«h 

13. 15. 9. 

=t> mi Idol ffo^fos^sforK sfor 

wraw H ^ it 

(Sankara Varman, Sadratnamala, 3.6) 

—Sadratnamala (Sankara Varman) 

Multiply (the measure of the mean day) from gurvak¬ 
saras, being 365 days, 15 nadikas, 31 vinadikas and 15 
gurvaksaras, by the Kali years (expired) and subtract 
from the product 2 days, 8 nadikas, 53 vinadikas and 14 
gurvaksaras. The result would be the days from the 
beginning of Kali, counted from a Friday. If 2 is 
subtracted from this number and the number divided by 
7, the remainder would give the day from Sunday and 
the accurate time of the entry of the Sun into Sign 
Aries of the current year. (KVS) 


13. 15. 10. %rfr Yvfo g *FffopV 

Y forqfo «iM^r<: ggrr:' i 

‘srvpt: gprfonfo’ 

Yhi-=m tra - for: grpJT:’ n <r ii 

< «ioiW ; fog^foYr’ 

qqfo gYhsforgj n ii 

(i Sphutanirnayasangraha , 1. 20) 


Apses at Zero Kali 

(The following) are the zero positions of the apses (of 
the planets) at the commencement of Kali: Sun: 2 r 18° 
5' 6" 24'" 0" "; Mars: 4 r 7° 28' 33" 36'"0" "; Mercury: 
T 7° 39' 21" 36'" 0 " "; Jupiter: 5 r 21° 45' 21" 36'"; 
0""; Venus: 2 r 21°'25' 55" 12'" 0" "; Saturn: 8 r 2° 8' 
9" 36'" 0""; The apse of the Moon is its Apogee. 
(19-20). (KVS) 


>3 

13. 15. .11. ‘siFF^TFr forr 

Y M fom4.<?l:’ I 

•o 
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'^wi ■H^i A iini'ii , T:’ 

TOTfeqmT: ^Wf f| sffara; II ^3 II 

(Sphutanirnaya-sangraha, 1. 21) 

Nodes at Zero Kali 

The zero positions of the Nodes of Mars and other 
(planets) at the commencement of Kali are: l r 11° 4' 
4" 48'" 0""; Mercury: O' 21° 7' 55" 12"' 0" 
Jupiter: 0 r 20° 25' 26" 24'" 0" Venus: 2 r 0° 54' 43" 
12'" 0""; Saturn: 3 r 2° 13' 55" 12'" 0" ". (21) (KVS) 


<gv*w*i:—(^pis: < p9,e.v3,ooo) 

13. 15. 12. ‘3R^Tf^^’iTEr fSfWRRTf’FiT: I 

‘fsr^ tRt: n 3 n 

‘srsr^TTf^iTt f ?#ort fitsTR’ ^JTT: | 
'I^vttpt srPrferiffT n ^ 11 

MO TvOr: I 

‘rrpff ^R4i^ir«ffWP PWFff 3pT: II 3 II 

‘^srjft tp! q^rr ftiwff Tmt’ to: i 

'TOPTT TO: II Y || 

C S3 

‘ERTt Tf% SfTOT TO’ TOTO: I 

VST|j-WI+) TOT: TivTHstldd:’ 9lfp: II X. II 


*H?4i<l-<)di OTT 5TOTTO fif I 
TOcTOTTO: PMHIdKTO 41H<1 RdI: I 

-O 

4 , £efd g i i H|t : TO RPiFhcii: II ^ II 

(Puradahanapura-dvija) 


Zero positions for Kali 17, 97,000 

These are the very accurate zero positions, correct up 
to the fifths ( pratatpara) of the Sun (and other planets 
according to the Drk school (of Kerala), computed 
according to the Sphutanirnaya (Tantra of Acyuta 
Pisarati) for Kali 17,97,000: 


Sun 

T 

1° 

41' 

45" 

58'" 

28"" 

29"'" 

Moon 

1 

28 

52 

43 

44 

8 

20 

Apsis 

3 

17 

10 

6 

34 

44 

18 

Node 

5 

12 

2 

59 

7 

22 

49 

Mars 

4 

11 

47 

17 

32 

8 

15 

Mercury 

4 

15 

15 

40 

23 

2 

43 

Jupiter 

1 

0 

36 

28 

23 

50 

58 

Venus 

0 

3 

15 

.40 

17 

42 

19 

Sat. 

7 

24 

32 

4 

13 

43 

26 


(1-6). (KVS) 

13. 16. l. ‘TOrort’TOSEiTTOi* 'snr-TO-vPT-’fT- 
‘TO^-TO^T-TOT:’ 
irr^rrPff fpf'?T41 faf%T%T tot 
TO'-rfdd'fj-HIdi: I 


'^mki’^it: f^rraT: 
o^-wi- sirorkT: frro tost) 
pf%pV toto»4h i i 

•o > 

(Haridatta, Mahamarganibandhana) 

Bhafabda or Sakabda correction—I 

The mean longitudes of the Moon, its apogee and 
ascending Node should (respectively) be diminished by 
the minutes of arc which are obtained by diminishing the 
(elapsed) years of the Saka era by 444, (then severally, 
multiplying (that difference) by 9, 65, and 13 and divid¬ 
ing them by 85, 134, and 32 (respectively). (Sev¬ 
erally) multiplying (the same difference) by 45,420, 47, 
153, and 20 (respectively) and dividing (all of them) by 
235 are obtained (the corrections in minutes of arc) for 
Mars, etc. (The corrections) for (the sighrocca of) Venus 
should be subtracted (from their mean longitudes). 
The Sun is to be excluded (from this correction). (KSS) 

(mi**) KPfcK:—^ 

13. 16. 2. WTK 'flrru^lfel’pf^ STT^Rtfap'fPrt:’ I 

3TO2T '#<pjf’¥|^.4M4A| 'TO7R:' || 3 ^ || 

’fvsih 0: fdd^ftElTO JwTOTOi':’ 113^11 

srkPT PdiHfi PT fvRlT: I 

sirro: wto pwtspr: n 3=; 11 

(Deva, KR, 1. 16-18) 

Bhatabda or Sakabda correction—II 

To the karanabda (i.e. to the years elapsed since the 
epoch of the present karana work) add 167. Multiply 
the sum obtained, by 25 in the case of the Moon; by 
114 in the case of the Moon’s apogee; by 96 in the case 
of the Moon’s ascending node; by 45 in the case of 
Mars; by 420 in the case of Mercury’s sighrocca-, by 
47 in the case of Jupiter; by 153 in the case of Venus’s 
Sighrocca and by 20 in the case of Saturn; and divide 
each product by 235. The resulting quotients, treated 
as minutes of arc, should be added to the mean longitude 
in the case of Mars, Saturn, and Mercury’s sighrocca and 
subtracted from the mean longitude in the case of the 
remaining planets. 1 (16-18). (KSS) 

^d|«*U4*H<mr< UPfcK: 

13. 16. 3. 3T1RrcfR y\+l<: ftp*# TO: | 

O S3 

'mi33'l%T: P TO ‘TOTOt’^lRdiRd: 1131 


1 The correction stated above is well known as the Sakabda 
correction. This correction is supposed to have been zero in the 
beginning of the &aka year 444 (=A.D. 522), and thereafter to have 
increased uniformly at the rate given. See also KR-.KSS, p. 13. 
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S1TTOT f^RTT: *lfTOT: I 

iw, tovit: 



forossHTii^ii 
(Paramesvara, Mdhdbhaskariya-Bhasya-vyakhya 
on 5.77, edn. pp. 321-22) 


A Correction to the Bhafabda correction 

A correction by name Sakabda-Samskara, otherwise 
called Vdgbhdva-samskdra is applied by astronomers to the 
(mean positions) of planets as computed according to 
the system of Acarya (Aryabhata). (1) 

There, the minutes of the Sakabda correction of the 
Moon should be taken one-fifth less and that of Rahu’s 
correction, one-twelfth less. The correction for the 
Higher Apsis can be taken as it is. 

This special correction is done for (making computed 
positions) accord with observed positions. (2). (KVS) 


H«wrcrW TT: 

13.17.1. 'cr^-^-tr-tFr-’s?T 


fifa’fffro i i v o 

^r‘irfssr-TO’f# i 

(Deva, KR, 1. 20-21) 



Manuyuga correction 

Multiply the number of yugas elapsed since the 
beginning of the (current) Manu by 8, 1,5 and 4, re¬ 
spectively, and (treating the products as minutes) apply 
them additively, subtractively, subtractively, and sub¬ 
tractively to the mean longitudes of the four planets 
beginning with the Sun, (i.e. the Sun, the Moon, the 
Moon’s apogee and the Moon’s ascending node) in their 
respective order. Again, multiply the same (number 
of yugas) by 20 and divide (severally) by 12, 11, and 27 
respectively and (treating the quotients as minutes) 
apply them additively, subtractively and additively to 
the mean longitudes of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, 
respectively. Divide (the same product of the number 
of yugas elapsed and 20) by 4 and 9, respectively, and 
(treating the quotients as minutes) apply them subtrac¬ 
tively and additively to the mean longitudes of the 
sighroccas of Venus and Mercury, respectively. In the 
case of the sighrocca of Mercury, multiplication by 7 is 
also prescribed. 1 (20-21). (KSS) 


1 This Manuyuga, correction is found to be discussed also by the 
Kerala astronomer Sankaranarayana (A.D. 869) in his commentary 
on the Laghu-Bhaskariya (2.22) of Bhaskara I. Sahkaranarayana 
tells us that some people in his time ascribed this correction to 
Aryabhata I. See also KR: KSS, p. 16. 


13.18.1. TOMR'^HEnsT -d^Hiuiin 
h'ltl't'h'llfa'bM 

yi i w -amepfur-*K- 
ETPT-TOq’^'TET gTcf I 
^TPTT^rn^rEfveT 

«T£lKlPt!M t t> 

> O O 

TOT M^RldlP-dHrH II II 

(Deva, KR, 1.19) 

Kalpa correction—I 

Multiply the number of caturyugas elapsed since the 
beginning of the (current) Kalpa, as increased by 3/4,. 
severally by 13, 26, 158, 26, 84, 7, 59, and 53 and divide 
(each product) by 8064: the quotients obtained, in 
degrees etc., are the {Kalpa) corrections for the Moon 
etc. in the respective order. The corrections for Mercury’s 
Sighrocca, Mars and Saturn are additive and those for 
the other planets are subtractive. This is based on the 
instruction of (Arya)bhata and is applicable to all the 
five siddhdntas beginning with the Brakma-siddhdnta. 1 (19) 
(KSS) 

TOffffTO :—R 

13. 18. 2. TOWETT: 

*PTT: 9T»Efi STWfKET TTO TOTTO I 

fwfcrenr to cet ‘fkfw:’ ‘tot#:’ ii « n 

‘qro^rfa:’ 'q==qsTf*T:’ ‘TOREt’ 

‘^ 5 ’qT 'tot’*ET 

IdlfTO FT TOET II =: II 
(Bhaskara II, SiSi, 1.1. 7.7-8) 

Kalpa correction—II 

The number of years from the beginning of the Kalpa 
divided by 12,000, the remainder, or the difference of 
the divisor and the remainder, whichever is less, is to be 
divided by 200. The quotient in minutes of arc, 
multiplied by 3, 5, 5, 15, 2, respectively, is a negative 
correction in the positions of the Sun, Moon, Jupiter, 
Venus and the lunar apogee and multiplied by 1, 52, 2 
and 4 gives the positive correction in the positions of 


1 The Kalpa correction has not been found to occur in any other 
work so far. However, it has been referred to by the Kerala 
astronomer Paramesvara (A.D. 1431). In his commentary on the 
Laghu-Bhaskariya (1.37) of Bhaskara I, he writes: “There are five 
corrections which are to be performed on the basis of time elapsed 
(since some particular epoch). They are: Two Bhatabda corrections, 
Mbandhokta correction, Kalpa correction and Manuyuga correction. 
One should perform that one which makes calculations tally with 
observation.” See also KR: KSS, p. 15. 
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Mars, Mercury, the lunar Node and Saturn, re> 
spectively. 1 (7-8). (AS) 

13. 19. 1. =<i<iy5 ! !ll«d , <<0fa e Kl u N fa'iiPs^l: II 3* II 


xft^TT: ff T R ’S^grr re reref TT qqrfsireT I 

^dtrf II 3H. 11 

sprffd' qq qMi^T^KciH t-hh srq qfa i 

(VK, 1. 14b-16a) 


Corrections for True planets 

Add up algebraically: (i) half the vinadis of difference 
of day-time from 30 nadis, these vinadis being positive 
if the day-time is less (Cara), (ii) the vinadis of difference 
in sunrise due to difference in longitude, (Desdntara), 
and (iii) the vinadis of the part of the Equation of Time 
due to the Sun’s Equation of the Centre ( Bhujdntara ). 2 
Multiply the True Daily motion of the Suit etc. in 
degrees by the vinadis got, and take them as seconds etc. 
of arc. Add or subtract these seconds in respect of the 
True Sun etc. according as the vinadis got 'are positive 
or negative. (14b-16a) 


13. 20. 1. «TK>inW I 

113° II 




ifqrfe q d^Mpd'd: dSH^lHd: I 

fcHdfd^ Tsfcr SfAK-dyiTSiq II 33 U 

iF t refra; req n 3^ 11 

(Varaha, PS, 3. 10-12) 


Oblique ascension (Paulina) 

Multiply the constants, 20, 16| and 6| by the 
equinoctial shadow. The results are oblique ascensional 
differences ( cara-khandas) in vinadis, first in the given 
order, then in the reverse order for the first six months 
(solar) and again the given and reverse orders for the 
second half of the ecliptic, i.e. the second six months, (i.e., 
the differences are for the solar months Mesa etc. in 
vinadis (20, 16|, 6|, 6|, 16J, 20, 20, 16|, 6|, 6f, 16J, 
20) equinoctial shadow.) (10) 


] For a discussion, see Si£i.:AS, pp. 92-99. 

a This should be applied to all celestial bodies, viz. the Sun. 


Moon, Rahu and the planets. 

Strictly speaking, the whole of the Equation of Time, including 
the part due to the Reduction to the Equator, should be used here. 
But Hindu astronomers before Sripati’s time were not aware of this, 
and Bhaskara I has not given this. So this does not find a place in 
the present work also. 


Day-time (Paulina) 

To find the day-time in Mesa, Vrsabha and Mithuna, 
add the car a differences one by one, in the order given, to 
30 nadikas and in the next three, subtract in the reverse 
order. In the next three ras'is, Tula, etc., again subtract 
from 30 nadis in the given order, and for Makara etc., 
add in the reverse order. This will give the day-time 
fairly accurately for places in Northern (whole) India. 
I shall give the method to find the day-time accurately 
in other places (in the fourth chapter) when dealing 
with spherical astronomy. 1 (11-12). (TSK) 


13. 20. 2. ‘^r’q’Jrf^qTE®niT- 

SUddHtfr VdPflPsl ’fa : i 



(Deva, KR, 1. 


34) 


—Karanaratna 

Multiply the vyangulas of the equinoctial midday 
shadow by 4 and divide the product severally by 12, 15 
and 36: the quotients obtained are twice the ascensional 
differences, in vinadis, of the (first) three signs of the 
ecliptic (lit. relating to the longitude of the Sun and 
the Moon). 2 (3a). (KSS) 


—WS7: 3 
fwldvrUI ^ 

13. 20. 3. 





re reef i 

: rerre^iw^ n 3^ u 
ferfareT vFsnPTFcTT oMKua-n^ii fcTT I 
qcvpsf qreftqrafqsre 11 3 ^ n 


d-HmfdPd+T STPO: FJjd'refqT I 

fafcd+Kq: 11 3 5. h 

rerefaftre sfteqr ^tt qfq frerefq1 

req qqsqr^mraqT: ir° n 

fqsrrsrefq^ fra qf^ qmr fqqqq: n ^3 n 
x)<Miu r refrer fqsnira: i 

qq ref fqfrarefq re i R V 


1 Cara is the difference of daylight from 30 nadikas being the 
average length of day and night. Carardha is half of this and the 
Sun rises later or earlier by this amount according as the day light 
is less or greater. This is given by the modern equation, sin h -tan 
A tan S, where 0 is the latitude of the place, b, is the declination 
of the Sun, and h is carardha converted into degrees at 1° per 10 
vinadis . 

See also below 15. 23. 1-9. 

2 For the rationale, see KR\ KSS, p. 24. 
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q^lia I 

Bhaskara I, LBh. 2. (17-21; 23-24) 


—Bhaskara I 

Earthsine and the Ascensional difference 

Whatever be the square root of the difference between 
the squares of that (i.e., of the R sine of the Sun’s decli¬ 
nation) and of the radius is the (Sun’s) day-radius. The 
R sine of the latitude multiplied by the R sine of the 
(Sun’s) declination and divided by the R sine of the 
co-latitude is (known as) the (Sun’s) Earthsine. This is 
multiplied by the radius and divided by the (Sun’s) day- 
radius : whatever is obtained is called the R sine of the 
(Sun’s) ascensional difference. (17-18) 


Correction for Cara 

The minutes of arc in the arc of that (Sun’s ascensional 
difference) are known as prana (or asii). On multiplying 
them by the (Sun’s) true daily motion and dividing by 
21600 are obtained the minutes, etc., (of the Sim’s 
motion corresponding to its ascensional difference). (In 
order to obtain the Sim’s true longitude) at sunrise (for 
the local place), these (minutes, etc.) should be subtract¬ 
ed (from the Sun’s true longitude at sunrise for the local 
equatorial place) provided the Sim is in the northern 
hemisphere (i.e., to the north of the equator) and added 
if the Sun is in the southern (hemisphere). In the case 
of sunset, (the law of correction is) the reverse. In the 
case of midday or midnight, this (correction) should not 
be performed. (19-20) 

Lengths of day and night 

(When the Sun is) in the northern hemisphere, the 
day increases and the night decreases by twice the asus 
of the (Sun’s) ascensional difference. (When the Sun 
is) in the southern hemisphere, the contrary is the 
case. (21). 

Other corrections for the Moon 

The result in minutes of arc, etc., which is obtained 
on multiplying the true daily motion of the Moon by 
the asus of the Sun’s ascensional difference and dividing 
(that product) by the number of asus in a day and night 
(i.e., by 21600) should always be added to or subtracted 
from the true longitude of the Moon (for true sunrise at 
the local equatorial place) according to (the position of) 
the Sun. The remaining ( bhujaphala) correction for the 
Moon is applied (to the Moon’s longitude corrected for 
the longitude and bhujantara correction) in the same 
manner as in the case of the Sun. (23-24). (KSS) 
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(Bhaskara I, LBh., 2. 4-6) 


Asc. Difference of Aries, Taurus and Gemini 

From the declinations of the last points of the (first 
three) Signs should be obtained, as before, their ascen¬ 
sional differences in terms of asus. When (each of them 
is) diminished by the preceding (ascensional difference, 
if any), they become (the asus of ascensional difference) 
for Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, respectively. (4) 

1670, 1795 and 1935 are (in asus) the times of rising 
of (the first three tropical Signs) Aries etc., at Lanka. (5) 

Risings at local place 

(From the above times of rising of Aries, Taurus, and 
Gemini at Lanka should be subtracted the asus of their 
(own) ascensional differences, in order, and (then) (to 
the same times of rising of Aries, Taurus, and Gemini at 
Lanka) they should be added in the reverse order: the 
results (in order) are the times (in asus) of rising at the 
local place of the tropical signs beginning with Aries, 
and (the same results) in the reverse order (are for those) 
beginning with Libra. (6). (KSS) 
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(VK. 3.7-10a) 

—Vakyakarana 

For each rasi of the bhuja of the True Sun, there are the 
numbers 20, 16, and 6 2/3, respectively. These multi¬ 
plied by the Equinoctial Shadow, give the respective Cara 
intervals in vinadis. If the Sun is from 6 r to 12 r the Cara 
is positive, tod if from 0 r to 6 r , it is negative. (7) 

Day-light 

The Cara -vinadis with its sign reversed and applied to 
30 nadikas is the Day-time. The Day-time deducted 
from 60 nadikas is the Night-time. The middle of each 
is Mid-day and Mid-night, respectively. (8) 

Rasimana: The Total Ascensional Difference 

The Right Ascensional Differences for the three rasis 
( sayana ), Mesa etc., are 278, 299 and 323 vinadis, respec¬ 
tively. Take half the cara in the given order and deduct 
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them for the first 3 rdsis, i.e. Mesa, Rsabha and Mithuna; 
add taking them both in the reverse order to Kataka, 
Sirhha and Kanya; add taking them both in the given 
order to Tula, Vrfcika and Dhanus; and deduct taking 
them both in the reverse order from Makara, Kumbha 
and Mina. (9-10a). (TSK-KVS) 


tr: ctrt <^im ?r: n n 

(Deva, KR, 1-28 


Longitudinal correction 

The difference between the computed and observed 
times of an eclipse is the longitude (of the place) in terms 
of time. 1 (28). (KSS) 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.1.7.3-6) 


-Bhaskara II 


The distance between two places on the same latitude 
multiplied by the daily motion of a planet and divided 
by the rectified circumference is a correction subtractive 
for places in the east and additive in the west of the 
primary meridian, since the planetary positions obtained 
(by computation are for the primary meridian). (3) 


1 Desantara is the well-known difference in sunrise due to the 
difference in longitude, sunrise being earlier as we go East. The 
computed time is the local time for the place lying at the intersection 
of the prime meridian and the local circle of latitude, while the 
observed time is the local time for the local place. The difference 
between the two is obviously thelongitude in time for the local place. 
It may be mentioned that in Hindu astronomy time is measured 
from sunrise. 


The eclipse of the Moon occurs at a place situated on 
the east of the primary meridian later than on the pri¬ 
mary meridian and vice versa. The time in between 
the two moments is the Desantara expressed in time. The 
distance of Desantara, i.e., the distance of the locality 
from the primary meridian measured along a parallel 
to the terrestrial equator or niraksa-rekha, is obtained by 
multiplying the rectified circumference, by the Desantara 
measured as above in ghatis and dividing by 60. Also, 
the above time in ghatis multiplied by the planets’ daily 
motion and divided by 60, gives the correction in arc in 
the computed mean planetary motion. 1 (4-6). (AS) 
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(Brahmagupta, KK, 1. 1. 15) 


Multiply the mean daily motion of a planet (in 
minutes) by the difference in longitude between the 
observer’s station and UjjayinI expressed in yojanas. 
Divide the product by 4800. The result in minutes, etc., 
should be subtracted from the calculated longitude of 
the planet, if the station is to be the east of the meridian 
of UjjayinI and added if it is to the west. (15) (BC) 
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(Bhaskara I, LBh., 1.25-28) 


—Bhaskara I 

Distance of the local place from the prime meridian 

The circumference of the Earth multiplied by the 
difference between the latitudes of (a place on) the prime 
meridian and the local place and divided by the number 
of degrees in a circle (i.e., by 360) gives the bahu (i.e., the 
base of the longitude triangle) due to the local place. 
The oblique distance from that local place to (the place 
on) the prime meridian is the hypotenuse (of the 
triangle). The square root of the difference between 
the squares of that (hypotenuse) and the bahu is said 
to be the longitude [in yojanas of that place). (25-26) 
Some learned scholars say like as above; others say 
that it is not so, because of (i) the grossness of the hypo¬ 
tenuse, and (ii) the sphericity of the Earth. (27) 


1 For explanation, see SiSii AS, pp. 89-92. 
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(It has been said that) the difference between (the 
longitude of) the Sun derived from the midday shadow 
(of the gnomon at the local place) and that calculated for 
the middle of the day (without the application of the 
longitude correction) (gives the longitude correction for 
the Sun). But that is not so, as to the east and west of a 
place on the prime meridian (i.e., on the same parallel 
of latitude) the latitude (and therefore the shadow of the 
gnomon) remains the same. 1 (28). (KSS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr 1. 42-45) 


—Lalla 

The mean longitude (of the planets calculated above) 
are for places on the meridian line passing through 
Lanka, UjjayinI and Himalaya. When, to these longi¬ 
tudes are applied corrections for difference in terrestrial 
longitudes, the results are longitudes for places east or 
West (of the meridian line). (42) 

The (mean) circumference of the Earth is 3300 yojanas. 
Its diameter is 1050yojanas. The (mean) circumference 
multiplied by 12 and divided by the hypotenuse of the 
equinoctial shadow ( palakarna ) of a place, gives the 
corrected circumference of the earth (at that place). (43) 

Ascertain the shortest distance in yojanas between a 
place on the meridian line (passing through Lanka) 


1 This rule has also been criticised by Sripati, who says: 

“Whatever is obtained here as the difference between the 
longitudes of the Sun derived from the midday shadow (of the 
gnomon) and that obtained by calculation (for midday, without 
the application of the longitude correction), when multiplied by 
the (local) circumference of the Earth and divided by the (Sun s 
daily) motion gives the yojanas of the longitude (i.e., the distance in 
yojanas of the local place from the prime meridian). This is gross 
on account of the small change in the Sun s declination. 


and the observer’s station. Multiply the degrees in the 
difference of latitudes of these two places by 3300 and 
divide by 360. 

Square the result. Subtract it from the square of the 
yojanas (found above). Find the square root. This is 
the distance (in yojanas) between the meridian lines 
passing through the two places. 

Multiply it by the mean daily motion of a planet and 
divide by the corrected circumference of the earth. The 
result in minutes should be added (to the mean longi¬ 
tude of a planet) for places to the west of the meridian 
line of Lanka and subtracted for places to the east. 1 
(44-45) (BC) 
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(Deva, KR, 1.27) 

—Karanaratna 

The mean daily motion of a planet multiplied by the 
longitude (of the place) in terms of gkatts and divided by 
60 should be subtracted (from the longitude of the planet 
(if the place is) to the east of the prime meridian and 
added (to the longitude of the planet) if the place is to 
the west of the prime meridian. (27). (KSS) 
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(Varaha, PS. 3.13-14) 

—Paulisasiddhanta 

The correction to the time of the longitude ofYavana- 
pura to get the time of the longitude of Ujjaini is 7 
nadikas, 20 vinadikas, and that of Varanasi is 9 nadikas. 
How to find the correction for other longitudes will be 
given (in the next verse) . 2 (13) 


1 For the rationale, see SiDhVf. BC, II., 28-33. 

2 « What is given here is the difference in time due to difference 
in longitude alone from Yavanapura of Ujjaini and Varanasi, 
Desdntara-nadis, being the diff erence in time of the occurrence of any 
event due to longitude, the occurrence being earlier by this time if 
the place is East, and later if West. Actually the time difference 
due to longitude for Ujjaini from Yavanapura is naiis 7-38, and for 
Varanasi, nadis 8-50. The Greenwich East longitude of Yavanapura, 
Ujjaini and Varanasi are 30°, 75° 50' and 83°. From this we can 
find the actual time difference: (75°50—30°)/6 Boffis=7-38.; 
(83°—30°)/6 nadu=8-50). But considering the difficulty faced by 
the ancients, in doing this, for want of facilities, the achievement 
of the Siddhanta is commendable.” 
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Take the distance in yojanas between the two places be¬ 
tween which the time difference for longitude has to be 
found. Multiply this by 9 and divide by 80. (The 
result is their distance in degrees.) Square the result. 
From this deduct the squre of the difference in latitude 
between the two places. Find the square root of 
the remainder. (This is the East-West difference in 
degrees). This divided by 6 is the time difference 
in nadikds. (14). (TKS) 

» 

tyarrowr:—'ftfsrer: 

13. 22. 1. I: I 

(Varaha, PS, 3.5) 

Equation of time due to the unequal motion of the 
Sun on the ecliptic 

Equation of the Centre (Paulisa ) 

Reduce the plus or minus padas by one and multiply 
by 40. Subtract this from 5261. Multiply the result 
by the padas and divide by 729. The resulting minutes 
are the equation of the centre of the Moon. (5). 1 (TSK) 
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(Bhaskara I, MBh., 4.4b-7) 



—Bhaskara I 

Sun’s Equation of the centre 

The R sines and R versed-sines (of the parts of the 
Sun’s mean anomaly lying in the odd and even quad¬ 
rants respectively) should be (severally) multiplied by 
the (Sun’s) own epicycle and divided by 80: the resulting 
quantities should be subtracted and added (in the 
manner prescribed below). (4b) 


1 Bhujantara is the part of the Equation of time due to the unequal 
motion of the Sun on the ecliptic, and therefore is the time corres¬ 
ponding to the difference in longitude between the mean and the 
true Sun. Sunrise will be later if th e true Sun if greater. This is 
given in vinadis. 

In the PaulUa rule enunciated here, the formula is: The equation 

of the centre={(5261—40 [pada—\j) pada/729, where pada is any 
pada, plus or minus, without distinction.) (TSK) 

13 


The resulting quantities due to the first, second, third 
and fourth anomalistic quadrants should always be 
respectively subtracted from, added to, added to, and 
subtracted from the Sun’s mean longitude corrected for 
the (local) longitude. (5) 

Alternative rule 

Or, (find the bahuphala and) subtract the bahuphala 
when the (Sun’s mean) anomaly is in the half-orbit 
beginning with Aries; and add that when (the Sun s 
mean anomaly is) in the half-orbit beginning with 
Libra. This correction should always be performed by 
one who seeks the true longitude (of the Sun). (6) 

Correction for the Sun’s equation of time 

Multiply the mean daily motion (of the Sun) by the 
(Sun’s) equation (of the centre derived from the R sines 
and R versed-sines of the parts of the Sun’s mean 
anomaly lying in the odd and even quadrants respec¬ 
tively), or by the (Sun’s) bahuphala (i.e., the Sun’s 
equation of the centre derived from the bahu) and then 
divide the product by the number of minutes in a circle 
(i.e., by 21600); apply that (as correction, positive or 
negative, to the Sun’s mean longitude corrected for the 
local longitude and for the Sun’s equation of the centre) 
as before. 1 (7). (KSS) 
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—Correction for the Moon 

Multiply the (Moon’s) mean daily motion by the Sun’s 
equation of the centre and then divide (the product) 
by the number of minutes in a circle (i.e., by 21,600): 
(the result is the bhujantara correction for the Moon). 
Add it to or subtract it from the Moon’s (mean) longitude 
(corrected for the longitude of the local place) in the 
same way as in the case of the Sun. 

All remaining corrections for the Moon are prescribed 
as in the case of the Sim. 

(The bhujantara correction) for the remaining planets 
also is calculated from the Sun’s equation of the 
centre. (29-30). (KSS) 


1 For explanation and rationale, see MBA: KSS, pp. 110-15. 
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(Deva, KR, 1.25-26) 

—Karanaratna 

Equation of the centre for the Sun and the Moon 

Diminish the mean longitude of the Sim or the Moon by 
that of its own apogee, and obtain the R sine of the bahu 
thereof. In the case of the Sun, divide that by 140; 
and in the case of the Moon, divide that by 60. The 
resulting degrees should be subtracted from the (respec¬ 
tive) mean longitude (ofthe Sun or the Moon) or added to 
that, according as the Sun or the Moon is in the northern 
part (of the anomalistic sphere) or in the southern part. 
Thus are obtained the true longitudes of the Sun and the 
Moon. (25-26a) 


Bhujantara correction for the Moon 

The Sun’s equation of the centre ( bkujaphala ) divided 
by 27 (gives the Moon’s bhujavivara correction). This 
should be applied to the Moon’s longitude in the same 
Way as the Sun’s equation of the centre is applied (to 
the Sun’s longitude). (26b). (KSS) 
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—Lalla 

The mean daily motion of a planet multiplied by the 
Sun’s equation of the centre in minutes ( mandaphala ) 
and divided by 21,600 gives, in minutes, etc., the correc¬ 
tion for the difference between the Sun’s mean and true 
longitudes or bhujantarafihala. It should be added to or 
subtracted from the longitude of the planet, according 
as the equation of the centre is added to or subtracted 
from the Sun’s longitude. (16) 
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(Bhaskara II, Si£i., 1.2. 62-63) 


Correction owing to the Equation of Time due to 
Obliquity 

The difference in the minutes of arc in the longitude 
ofthe sayana mean Sun and the asus in its right ascension, 
multiplied by the daily motion of the planet and divided 
by 21,659 is the result to be added or subtracted from 
the planet’s longitude according as the asus of the Sun’s 
right ascension are greater or less than the minutes of arc 
of the Sun’s longitude. This is what is called Udayantara 
correction or correction owing to the Equation of Time 

due to Obliquity. 1 (62-63) (AS) 
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Types of planetary motion 

The motion of the planets is of eight kinds: retrograde 
( vakra ), somewhat retrograde ( anuvakra ), transverse 
(kutila), slow ( manda ), very slow ( mandatara ), even ( sama ), 
also vey swift (sighratara ), and swift ( sighra ). (12) 


Of these, the very swift ( atisighra ), that called swift, 
the slow, the very slow, the even—all these five are forms 
of the motion called direct (rju ); the ‘somewhat retro¬ 
grade’is retrograde. (13). (Burgess) 
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1 In contrast with the bhujantara correction to be effected in 
the planetary positions owing to the Equation of Time due to 
‘Eccentricity’, the present Udayantara correction is to be effected for 
the Equation of Time due to ‘ Obliquity’. This correction has been 
identified for the first time by Sripati, (vide SiSe., 11-1-2), and later 
followed by Bhaskara II. For a detailed exposition and rationale, 
see SiSi .: AS, pp. 204-06. 
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(Vatesvara, VSi., 2. 4. 6-13) 

—VateSvarasiddhanta 

When the true longitude of the planet is less than the 
mean longitude of the planet, add one-half of the differ¬ 
ence between the true and mean longitudes of the planet, 
to the longitude of the planet’s sighrocca as diminished by 
the true longitude of the planet; and when the true 
longitude of the planet is greater (than the mean 
longitude of the planet), subtract the same (one-half of 
the difference between the true and mean longitudes of 
the planet) from the longitude of the planet’s sighrocca 
as diminished by the true longitude of the planet). (The 
result is the planet’s corrected sighrakendra ). (6) 

Eight types of planetary motion 

In the (successive) Signs of this corrected sighrakendra, 
the planet is ‘very fast’ (in the first Sign); ‘fast’ (in the 
second Sign) and ‘natural or mean’ (in the third Sign); 
in the two halves of the next (i.e., fourth) Sign, it is 
‘slow’ in the first half and ‘very slow’ in the other half; 
in the next (i.e., fifth) Sign it is ‘retrograde’; and in the 
next (i.e., sixth) Sign, it is ‘very retrograde’. (7) 

In the (six) Signs obtained by subtracting the 
corrected sighrakendra from a circle (i.e., 360°), the planet 
is said to have the same motion. But when the corrected 
sighrakendra is subtracted from a circle, the ‘ (very) 
slow ’ motion is designated as ‘ re-retrograde or direct ’ 
motion. (8) 

Sighra anomalies for retrograde and direct 
motions 

Mars becomes retrograde when its sighrakendra is 163°; 
Mercury, when its sighrakendra is 145°; Jupiter, when its 
sighrakendra is 126°; Venus, when its sighrakendra is 165°; 
and Saturn, when its sighrakendra is 113°. 


They become direct when their sighrakendras become 
360 —163°; 360°—145°; 360°—126°; 360 —165°; and 
360 —113° (i.e., 197°, 215°, 234°, 195° and 247°), 
respectively. (9) 

Periods of retrograde and direct motion 

The civil days (of duration) of retrograde motion for 
the planets, beginning with Mars, are 65, 21, 112, 52 
and 132, (respectively). 

These, subtracted from the days of their synodic 
periods, are the days (of duration) of their direct 
motion. (10) 

Synodic periods of planets 

780, 116, 399, 584, and 378 are, in days, the synodic 
periods of the planets, Mars eto., in their respective 
order. (11) 

Sighra anomalies of planets 

(The planets, Mars etc.) rise (heliacally) in the east 
when their sighrakendras amount to 28, 203, 13, 183 and 
17 degrees, respectively; they set heliacally in the west 
when their sighrakendras amount to 360—28; 360—203; 
360—13; 360—183; and 360—17 degrees (i.e., 332, 157, 
347, 177 and 343 degrees) respectively. (12) 

Sighra anomalies of Mercury and Venus 

In the same way, Mercury and Venus rise in the 
opposite direction (i.e., in the west) when their sighra¬ 
kendras are 49 and 24 degrees respectively. 

The (number of) days to elapse or elapsed are obtained 
from the minutes to elapse or elapsed with the help of the 
motion of the sighrakendra of the planet. (13). (KSS) 
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(Aryabhata I, ABh., 3.12-13) 

Linear motion in yojanas: Aryabhata I 

The planets moving with equal linear velocity in their 
own orbits complete (a distance equal to) the circum¬ 
ference of the sphere of the asterisms in a period of 60 
solar years, and (a distance equal to) the circumference 
of the sphere of sky in a yuga. 1 (12) 


1 That is, a planet moves through a distance of 17,32,60,008 
yojanas in 60 solar years and a distance of 1,24,74,72,05,76,000 
yojanas in 43,20,000 solar years. Since there are 1,57,79,17,500 
daysin 43,20,000 solar years, it follows that the mean daily motion 
of a planet, according to Aryabhata, is 
1,24,74,72,05,76,000 

- yojanas 

1,57,79,17,500 
or 1905.0 yojanas approx. 
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The Moon completes its lowest and smallest orbit in 
the shortest time; Saturn completes its highest and 
largest orbit in the longest time. (13). (KSS) 

13. 25. 2. 'KvHl.&d:fsiRiRd+i+i'ifd 



Pf cl i(M dI fd 

4rST fd'STddTdft' 11 %. 11 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi, 1. 1.4-6) 

—Bhaskara II 

The circumference of the universe divided by the 
number of days in the kalpa, gives the daily spatial motion 
of a planet. The planets move thus a distance of 
11,858f yojanas in a day. (6). (AS) 


first point of Libra to the last point of Sagittarius in three 
months. 

The greatest altitude of the Sun is 24° from the horizon 
during the day of the gods or demons. (11) 

The zenith is 90° from the horizon. This is 
equivalent to 15 ghatikas along the equator. So, when 
the Sun has its greatest declination of 24° and reaches 
its greatest altitude, it is seen by gods or demons for 2 
ksanas (or 4 ghatikas) of their day. (12) 

After that, on account of its motion along the ecliptic, 
the Sun, after three months, again reaches the horizon 
gradually. (If the gods saw it) rising (when it was on 
the horizon), (the demons will now see it) rising, and vice 
versa. (13) 


13.25.3. FIT? TdTrrfd: 1133b II 

(Nilakantha, SiDar., 13b) 

—Siddhantadarpana 

The Moon’s daily motion in minutes multiplied by 
ten will give the daily linear velocity of the planets (in 
yojanas) (which is the same for all planets including the 
Sun and the Moon, being 7906 yojanas). (13b). (KVS) 



fad: i+i feet dTd^ II 33 II 

*rfd wi dfdd 

'fid fdTST (o’H+l'LW 'Ilfs“til! I 

3 iefts?r trrr 'u+m +1 ft: 

t <1 v) frl: FITd fdftd SUIsPOf 11 3^ II 

ddt tis^iRdddd d' fdfw: 

BTO: fSffrt flMIH^Id I 

dstldfadM HdWT II 33 II 
qm i wrei ft^TT fed ir i ' 

>o 

fSdfadtelf^d dd ^ffed: I 

r<id«8l«i dddT: Hdldt 

fdd d Td ftdf: yiRllR^d'l: II 3* II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 18. 11-14) 

Sun’s motion 
—Lalla 

The Sun moves from the first point of Aries to the last 
point of Gemini in three months; and again from the 


The gods see the Sun during the first half of the solar 
year; their enemies, the demons, see it during the second 
half. The manes, who live (in the upper half) of the 
Moon, see the Sun for one half of a lunar month and the 
men during their own day. (14). (BC) 


Mr*}-dlC 

13. 27. 1. 


fddsfsnt tst ^■°4d Rid~l 

d 4) 4 8 'W Id 8tl Sfcdtfl tf t 

fTHTSpist fddt^lTd’jfV II 3* II 

dtt W fWTSft I 
3Tff: fddSdfs#«Td MMWdi 

dtd - ftddT sred ddt d*rr n 33 n 


d«TT dddT dfd^fd I 

+li|dtuil+dr<d^HTSd 

fdfrd dt dT ddtfd dddd II 3« II 


¥1 #11 HI -d r<d1 st fTd'+fl 

dftrd *r§fd: fdddsntfd 1 
^dlford d^fd dSTdEdt 

ftdt sTd? ddddvrfd dd: II 3=: II 

(Lalla, &DhV r ., 18. 15-18) 

Moon’s motion 


In this world, the bright half of the lunar month is that 
during which the illuminated portion of the Moon 
increases and the dark half is that during which the dark 
portion' increases. So, to the manes, the morning 
twilight is the eighth day of the Moon in the dark half 
of the lunar month and the evening twilight is the eighth 
day ofthe Moon in the light half of the lunar month. (15) 
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Since on the day of the new moon the Sun’s disc is 
just above that of the Moon, to the manes the Sim 
appears to be on the zenith. This then is their midday 
as it is in the case of men (when the Sun is on their 
zenith). (16) 

As the Moon recedes from its position below the Sim, 
to the manes, the Sun appears to decline. Then, on the 
middle of the eighth day when the Moon is at a distance 
of 90° from the Sun, it appears to be on their horizon 
or very near it. (17) 

On the full moon day, the Sun is hidden by the Moon’s 
disc which is at a distance of 6 Signs from it. It is then 
midnight for the manes. Again, on the eighth day, 
when the Moon approaches the Sun, the latter is visible 
(to the manes). Then, gradually it rises above their 
horizon. (18). (BG) 

13. 28. 1. ‘JT^r (? tPT) -hTrfw-TnT-sfnr-qTT-^rfsr- 

'O \ / 'O 

^ ^mft: 

II 3^> II 

(Varaha, PS, 3.17) 


Moon’s true motion (Paulisa) 

If the padas obtained by ch. 2, verse 2 are plus-/>aafaj, 
(i.e., in the first half -gati) subtract 9 from the padas, 
multiply by 10 and divide by 7. Add the result to 702. 
The Moon’s daily true motion in minutes is obtained. 
In the second half -gati, i.e., if the padas are mimjs-padas, 
deduct 9, multiply by 10 and divide by 7 and subtract 
the result from 879. The resulting minutes are the 

daily true motion of the Moon. (4). (TSK) 



13. 28. 4. frcraEffafl': ^HdRd^rgfdr^+l *rfsRT: I 

S 3 S 3 

f=i+di'>d+' ^ trstrr o^i'nfl: 113311 




?T c rRwTT fa vq*li^ r j0^4q r § , H('ra viol'll I 

hPwmI TOlftwiW II 3^ II 


S 3 C 

drFPJ*' II 33 II 

^id’flf'fd^iss^TTf^ht srftrfatjtarcr 1 

Pgs^rfaTfcIT FJj£: ^rut: 11 3*11 
(Varaha, PS, 9.11-14) 


Daily motion of Sun and Moon 

Mean Sun ( Paulisa) 

The daily motion of the Sun in minutes during each 
of the twelve months, Mesa etc. is 57 (58?), 57, 57, 57, 
58, 59, 61, 61, 61, 61, 60, 59. (17). (TSK) 

^»sr*Tstprf?T: (0*ii>:) 

13. 28. 2. Vd'H'trr:’ wftnrfar: ‘ftra^rar:’ wii^aFC i 

(Varaha, PS, 8.7) 

Moon’s mean daily motion (Romaka) 

The daily motion of the mean Moon is 790', and that 
of the mean anomaly, 784'. For work relating to the 
day-time, the true daily motion is the difference between 
the true Moon of the taken day and of the previous day. 
For work relating to the night time, the true daily 
motion is the difference between the true Moon of the 
taken day and of the next day. 1 (7) (TSK) 

13.28. 3. r4d4 FT Mdl^lM I <f *P<rt9T: 'mPl<=HsllHiY I 

(Varaha, PS, 3.4) 


1 For the calculation, see PS'.TSK, 8.7. 

13 -* 


Sun and Moon: True daily motion 

Mean motion of the Sun and the Moon — Saura-siddhanta 
The mean daily motion of the Moon is 790' 34", and 
that of the Sun is 59'8". (11) 

Motion of Moon’s anomaly 

The daily motion of the Moon’s apogee is 6§ 
minutes. The Moon’s mean daily motion less the 
motion of the apogee is the daily motion of the Moon’s 
(mean) anomaly. The true daily motion is to be found 
using this motion of anomaly. (12) 

True motion of the Sun and the Moon 
The daily motion of anomaly should be multiplied by 
the current sine-interval and divided by 225. This 
should be reduced to the epicycle, (i.e., multiplied by 
the degrees of epicycle and divided by 360°). The 
change in sine of the equation of centre is to be calcu¬ 
lated. Its arc should be subtracted from the mean daily 
motion, if the anomaly falls within rasis 9 to 3, and added 
if it falls within rasis 3 to 9. (13) 

This is the true motion per day, for the moment (for 
which the anomaly is taken). The true daily motion 
in the case of the Moon is obtained by subtracting the 
previous day’s true Moon from the given day’s true 
Moon. The daily mean motion, multiplied by 120' 
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and divided by the momentary motion per day is the 
radius vector at the moment .1 (14) (TSK) 

—HH! 

13. 28. 5. *snf|u«<siu<ii 

WRT 4HJI++2TR+ II 32. II 

(Lalla, SiDhVf ., 2. 15) 

—LaUa 

Divide the bhogyakhanda of the Sun by 101 and multiply 
that of the Moon by 10 and divide by 33. (The results 
called mandagatiphalas or corrections to be given to the 
mean motions) should be applied to their respective 
mean motions negatively, if the respective mean 
anomalies are within six Signs beginning with Capricorn, 
and positively if they are within six Signs beginning with 
Cancer; (that is, negatively, positively, positively or 
negatively, according as their mean anomalies are 
in the first, second, third or fourth quadrant). Thus 
are obtained their true motions. (15). (BC) 


13. 28. 7. ^ drir^filW+Nd- 

‘jffan’foWT ‘fer’^rf^TT: I 

WR 'q?r’-‘ToITT4=l«IK aw II 3 II 

*\ ^ ** 

[Pancabodha, 3) 

Sun’s true motion—Pancabodha 

To 60 (being the average length of the day in seconds) 
apply the correction in seconds given by the chrono¬ 
grams yogya etc., (see table under 13.7.15, above), 
divided by 8, positively from yajna, (being the chrono¬ 
gram for Tula 9th), and negatively from ratna, (being 
the chronogram for Mina 1st). The result will be the 
true rate of motion for the current day. (3). (KVS) 
—Mo-tratsf: 

FqPT trfd": WFpt ffRUft: I 

3TO')fcddl'=Wlfa^44l'W 

5 fwr tiRufd+R it v ii 

(. Pancabodha , 4) 


13. 28. 6. 


«TT^‘^T5R'f^rr 

tlWlfd': ‘^rfaPT^^TT:’ tffftrq: I 
3r«T 

H ? 4i>|t| - d T: II 33 II 

$dqiO’H«kfl F^ffStPltTV I 

f?raT cii4c<5iiss?p# 11 

(Deva, KR , 1.31-32) 


Moon’s true motion—Pancabodha 

The difference between the lunar chronogram of the 
current day (vide the chronograms gir nah sreyah etc., 
given in the table under 13.7.14, above) and that of the 
previous day will give the rate of true motion of the 
Moon at sunrise on the current day. The true motion 
at sunset of the current day is given by the difference 
between the chronogram of the current day and the 
next day. (4). (KVS) 


—Karanaratna 

Mean motion 

The mean daily motion of the Sun is 59 minutes: of 
the Moon, 791 minutes. (31a) 

True motions of the Sun and the Moon 
The current R sine-difference increased by one-third 
of itself, gives the minutes of the motion-correction for the 
Moon; the same (current R sine-difference) divided by 
24, is for the Sun. This being added to the mean daily 
motion in the second and third (anomalistic) quadrants 
and subtracted from the mean daily motion in the first 
and fourth (anomalistic) quadrants, yields the true daily 
motion in the case of the Sun and the Moon. 2 (31b- 
32). (KSS) 


1 For the calculations, see PS : TSK, 9. 11-14. 
* For the rationale, see AT?: KSS, pp. 22-23. 


HCTRrftT:—FTFFr: 

13 . 29. 1 . fc«ll+<l*irdfofcl+T: W- 

5aTf^TT:’ I 

FrRT: ‘fepf’ W VrT: II Vo || 

WR faR-R TC ‘KKMeir:’ 

‘ q^ddY 'strrcPMT’ Wt’ ‘w:’ I 

o o 

‘w’ 

II *3 || 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 1. 40-41) 

Mean daily motions of planets 

The daily motions of the Sun (Moon, Mars, slghrocca 
of Mercury, Jupiter, slghrocca of Venus, Saturn and 
Moon’s apogee and node) are, respectively, 59' 8", 
790'35", 31'26", 245'32", 5', 96'8", 2'0", 6' 41" 
and 3' 11". 
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The mean longitudes of planets, (as calculated above), 
when diminished by half of their respective daily 
motions, give the longitudes at the previous sunset. 
(40-41). (BC) 

— 

13.29.2. ‘?Tf9Ppr'-‘<0*dsi'Hd’- 

TdWT’-‘s^r-t4!i’-‘«ii^V sfsiwil: I 
?fttnfTOSTOTO: 

ftRT^snrt: *rr 3 sftTOfrr: 11*11 

5TTOTSTOI ^TOT TfTOSTOt:, ^T®T ?tIto: TO I 
^ TT^Wf^r'TO^t’-'STOT’-^f^ 11 % II 
(Deva, KR, 8. 5-6) 


—Karanaratna 

31', 246', 5', 96' and 2', (respectively), are the mean 
daily motions of Mars etc. In the case of Mercury and 
Venus, the motions pertain to their sighrocca. (5) 

The mean daily motions of the Sun and the Moon are 
the same as stated in the first chapter. Of the Moon’s 
apogee and the Moon’s ascending node, the mean daily 
motions are 7' and 3' respectively. (6). (KSS) 

—UjWlUdH 

13. 29. 3. ‘*frs5TT TOT’ TfTO%:, I 

cttoftoVs*!, ‘^rfrotsspr’ i i i 

RfiftYTO gprf9Rt’,STO V^vini- 

TOTTTO5ar^‘s4ff¥RT'.' I 

ferr ‘fror’ frorfronro, tot: ‘to: 

(Ganesa, GL. 1.14-15) 

—Grahalaghava 

The daily motion of the planets are: Sun: 59'8"; 
Moon: 790' 35"; Moon’s apogee: 6' 45"; Rahu: 3' 11"; 
Mars: 31' 26"; Mercury (kendra) 186' 24"; Jupiter: 
5\0"; Venus ( sighrakendra ) 37' 0"; Saturn 2' 0". (14-15) 

13. 30. 1. fSTOTOTOSSTOFTO TO 

Trfrr: TOTTOFTOM II M 

Ytslrorrot TO^rorfro- 

tot toFtt tt^rstoIto- 

tpTOfejST TORT II ^ II 


■q «■«*<! Id: 

froR3 dc+M'd'TO TOTO I 
33XTOTTOPTTTOT TO: 

5T%TOt TTT =T TOT 8^cdd: II ^ II 

4wrr9T‘<g I ’wi vPh n) on) 

SRTOS^fTO: STfaffeSTlW | 

TOSftSTTTTO: t’ji.^gdwfro: 

to =*r tot froftror^ 11 35. n 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.2.36b-39) 

True motion of planets 
—Bhaskara H 

The true daily motion of the planet is the excess of the 
longitude of the true planet of the next day over that of 
the true planet of the previous day. (36) 

Mandasphutagati 

- The kotiphala being multiplied by the daily motion of 
the manda mean anomaly and divided by the radius, 
and the result being added to or subtracted from the 
mean motion, gives what is called mandasphutagati. (37) 


Moon's motion 

In the case of the Moon, for obtaining the true Moon 
for a particular moment and its daily motion for the 
day, the ending moment of the tithi near at hand is to 
be computed with that daily motion, and the method 
of successive approximations is to be used to rectify the 
ending moment. In the case of the ending moment of 
the tithi being sufficiently far away, it does not matter 
even if the above daily motion is applied to get the 
approximate ending moment. Inasmuch as the Moon s 
daily motion is great and varies from moment to 
moment, the motion at the moment is to be used. (38) 

Sigkragatiphala 

R sin (90-E2) 8 m 

gl_— =8 S , where 8 1 is the daily 

K 

motion of the sighroccha, E 2 = sighraphala, 8 m is the 
daily motion in the sighra mean anomaly, K =sighrakarna 
and 8 s is the true motion of the planet. If 8 s is negative, 
the planet is retrograde. 1 (39). (AS) 

—TOTOcTO 

13. 30. 2 . <r 4 H<r$d 4 f T TO t TOTO% *TOTOTOtaTTOFT I 

‘TOf^fTOTt’TOT fTOTOTOST TOT tffaTO II ^ II 

ttwt% to *fl*f ^nron% tot 3 to ftoto i 

HT TO^STflTOTfTOT TO% 11 =: 11 


1 For com. and rationale, see G.L:RGP > II, pp* 27-29. 


1 For the rationale involved, see SiSi: AS , pp. 155-61. 
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r\ .-v £ | ... ... y_ ., V 

HM-'IK TfTTffJTT >d>+HqrT | 

■\ « 

dPd*qiPc|cK«t><Hl^d'l I II 5 . II 

JTP^nf^T W+ftddT' I 

qrirsftpff f^yiv-M r 3 H 5 dw^m 11 30 n 

d^Kiqq q^Tt *$dqPdP4qq pFTqtfr I 
^qdlPM SFUT °q*dvqd FTTtT II 33 11 



(Deva, KR , 8. 7-12) 

—Karanaratna 

Multiply the mean daily motion (of the planet) by its 
owft true ( manda ) epicycle as well as by the (current) 
R sine-difference of manda anomaly and divide by 4160. 1 
The resulting quantity should be added to its own mean 
daily motion (when the planet is) in the middle (anoma¬ 
listic) quadrants; (when the planet is) in the first and 
last (anomalistic) quardants, that quantity should be 
subtracted (from the mean daily motion). This (sum- 
or difference) is the planet’s true-mean daily motion. (7) 
Subtract it from the daily motion of its sighrocca : (the 
result is known as the iighra-kendragati) . Divide the 
square of the sighraphala-gati by 23 and add it to (or 
subtract it from) the (planet’s) hypotenuse (as the case 
may be): (the result is the true hypotenuse). By the 
minutes of difference of that (true hypotenuse) and the 
radius, multiply the sighrakendra-gati and divide that by 
the (true) hypotenuse. Add the resulting quantity to 
the true-mean daily motion, provided the hypotenuse is 
greater than the radius viz., 300; if the hypotenuse is 
smaller than the radius, subtract that (from the true- 
mean daily motion): the result is the true daily motion 
of the planet. (7-10) 

True motion of a retrograde planet 
When the planet is retrograde, there is difference in 
the procedure for finding its true daily motion. In both 
the places (where addition and subtraction have been 
prescribed above), the process of addition and subtraction 
should be reversed: the rest should be taken as it is. (11) 
This is how the learned scholars of astronomy 
state the method for finding the true daily motion of 
Mars, etc. 

In the case of the Moon’s ascending Node, the mean 
daily motion itself is the true daily motion. The same 
is also said (to be true) for the Moon’s apogee. 2 
(12). (KSS) 


1 The correct number is 4190. 

a The above rule is generally the same as that found to occur in 
the Surya-siddhanta and the Vfddha-vdsiftha-siddhanta. The correction 
for the hypotenuse prescribed in the above rule, however, has no 
counterpart in any other known work on Hindu astronomy. 


j-fmH Pm ; 

13.31.1. vqi<s(Ud<hH qpJTdI 

'giyq-Tqifq’fd^^n i 


ST<n>TT qui+d fcTT 43RTT- 

fWT ttw: SRW53 II 33 l« 

tnfaclT ^3^1- 

‘srcWsT’fiST ^ I 

fjdd Td'hd , <ddlV'H'tdl 

Pd^dl W: HTTcf || 3^ || 

q'td'l'fdcTI PdCPftfl tfPfarifHT ^ I 


wm qPitkPd n 33 11 

‘qTWrferfa:’ ‘^TftripJT:’ %rt:’ 'tprur’- 

so 

3?T ddlqpqpd +fs{MdT'td'dSfq' 

qsqT qtft qqw ftwr 11 3 ^ 11 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 3. 11-14) 

Manda and Sighra motion 

The mean motion of a planet multiplied by the 
bhogyakhanda resulting from its mean anomaly and also 
by the corrected mandagunaka and divided by 225 and 80 
gives in minutes the correction to motion or mandagati - 
phala. It is to be applied to the mean motion as 
explained before. (The result is the motion corrected 
once). (11) 


Subtract it (viz., corrected motion) from the motion 
of the sighrocca of the planet. The remainder multiplied 
by the bhogyakhanda resulting from the sighrakendra, the 
radius and the corrected sighragunaka and divided by 
225, 80 and the hypotenuse, gives the second correction 
of sighragatiphala. (12) 


When it is applied to the once-corrected motion, 
(i) positively, (ii) negatively, (iii) negatively and (iv) 
positively, according as the sighrakendra is in the first, 
second, third or fourth pada (see the next verse), the 
result is the true motion. (13) 

When the result is negative, the motion is said to be 
retrograde. 

The first pada extends from 0° to 90° plus 45°, 31°, 20‘ , 
50° and 6° for Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn 
respectively. The third pada extends from 180° to 270° 
minus 45°, 31°, 20°, 50° and 6°, respectively, for these 
planets. This definition of pada should be kept in view 
while applying the sighragatiphala positively or negatively 
to the motion. 1 (14). (BC) 


1 For notes, see $iDhVf., BC, II. 53-55. 
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13.32.1. sffwMK HfT: 

dWrcr^KI I I «.<! II 
■H^Tqr°wli>iMRsJ: I 

3T^r ^ft 5 sr'imc 11 11 

V^+’^lirfcifa:’ I 

'O C\ >o 

g;dR51: II *3 II 

«r^r dfowted: ^t^Ff^wferlfart: 1 

T: +’-3^Pd WT 11 V.V 11 

(SuSi:, 2. 51-54) 


Retrograde motion of planets 

When at a great distance from its conjunction 
(sighrocca), a planet, having its substance drawn to the 
left and right by slack cords, comes then to have a 
retrograde motion. (51) 


Mars and the rest, when their degrees of commutation 
(kendra), in the fourth process, are respectively 164, 
144, 130, 163 and 115, become retrograde ( vakrin ). 
And when their respective commutations are equal to 
the number of degrees remaining after subtracting 
those numbers, in each case, from a whole circle, 
they cease retrogradation. (52-53) 

In accordance with the greatness of their epicycles of 
the conjunction (sighraparidhi ), Venus and Mars cease 
retrograding in the seventh Sign, Jupiter and Mercury 
in the eighth, Saturn in the ninth. (54). (Burgess) 


13. 32. 2. 3WPT: snrtfdtT: I 

fdM<ldfaMINJeSMI■t'HHlWAjj: II V<[ \\ 

(Bhaskara I, LBh, 2.41) 

(Whatever is obtained from) subtracting the longitude 
(of a planet) for tomorrow from the longitude for today 
(when it is possible), is called the retrograde motion (of 
the planet for the day) and whatever results on perform¬ 
ing the subtraction reversely gives the direct motion (of 
the planet for the day). (41). (KSS) 


13. 32. 3. sU'H-H'frrg'f^Tg:’ 'nr^sf’- 

1WI ^dlR+HI- 

tn^di craff&r-? msr: n n 

(Bhaskara II, SiSu, 1. 2.41) 

—Bhaskara II 


The planets Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and 
Saturn will be retrograde when, the sighra anomaly 
assumes values 163, 145, 125, 165 and 113 respectively, 
and the direct motion again ensues at (360—163), 


(360—145), (360—125), (360—165) and (360—113), 
respectively. 1 (42). (AS) 


— Hen: 
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•o O -\ -O 

Wit WTWpdddl ^Hlfe+Hi M: I 

•o 

_ - ’w yqi-T^idl: II 
(Lalla, SiDhVr., 3. 20-25) 


—Lalla 


The retrograde motion of the planets beginning with 
Mars (viz., Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn) 
commences when their sighrakendras are, respectively, 
163°, 145°, 125°, 165°, and 113°. When the sighrakendras 
are, respectively, 360° minus each of these values, their 
retrograde motion ceases. (20) 


It is specified that the retrograde motion of Mars, 
(Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn) lasts for 66, 21, 
112, 52 and 134 days, respectively. (21) 

When the Sighrakendras (of Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus and Saturn) are, respectively, 28°, 205°, 14°, 183° 
and 20°, they rise in the east. When their sighrakendras 
are 360° minus these values, respectively, they set in the 
west. 


1 For the formula, see SiSi:AS, p.167. 
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When their sighrakendras are, respectively, 51° and 
23°, Mercury and Venus (when direct) rise in the west. 
When they are 360° minus these values, respectively, 
they set in the east. (22-24a) 

Mercury and Venus, once set, rise again 32 and 71 
days, respectively, after setting. (24b) 

For 120, 16, 30, 8 and 36 days, respectively, 
Mars, etc. remain invisible in the west. They set 
660, 37, 372, 251 and 342 days, respectively, after 
rising. (25). (BC) 
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Para£ara-siddhanta 

In this quarter of the yuga, called Kali, the theory of 
Parasara is generally accepted. Therefore, I enunciate 
it, which is similar to my (Aryabhata II) theory except 
in the mean (motions). (1) 

This pair of Siddhantas, (i.e., Paraiara’s and mine), 
originated after some (part) of Kali era had elapsed. 
The (positions of the) planets are to be corrected at 
one’s own place for the coincidence of the observed 
(and computed results) ( drksamya ) according to this or 
that theory. (2) 


Revolutions in a kalpa 

In this theory (of Parasara) there are no srsti- years. 
The rest concerning the kalpa (and its divisions) etc. is 
as before. Here (in Parasara’s theory) the intercalary 
months in a kalpa are 1,593,334,515. (3) 

The intercalary days are 25,082,465,450 and the civil 
days are 1,577,917,570,000. Now, the revolutions (in 
a kalpa) of the Sun etc. are: (Sun) 4,320,000,000; 
(Moon) 57,753,334,515; (Mars) 2,296,833,037; 
(Conjunction of Mercury) 17,937,055,474; (Jupiter) 
364,219,954; (Conjunction of Venus) 7,022,372,148; 
(Saturn) 146,571,813. (4-6) 

(The revolutions) of the apsides (lunga) are: (Sun) 
480; (Moon) 488,104,634; (Mars) 327; (Mercury) 356; 
(Jupiter) 982; (Venus) 526; and (Saturn) 54. 

Now, (those) of the nodes of (the planets), beginning 
with the Moon, are: (Moon) 232,313,235; (Mars) 245; 
(Mercury) 648; (Jupiter) 190; (Venus) 893; and 
(Saturn) 630. (7-8) 

(The revolutions) of the Great Bear are: 1,599,998 and 
(those) of the (planet) called equinox (ayanakhyd) , are 
581,709. All others like the dyugana (in Kali) etc. 
are to be derived from (the number of years) elapsed in 
this kalpa by the rule of three. (9) 

Mean planets 

Multiply (the number of revolutions of any planet in 
a kalpa) by 4567 and divide by 10,000. The quotient 
is its position at the beginning of Kali (kalija-dhruvaka). 
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From (the dyugana) in Kali, all (the mean positions at a 
given day) can be obtained. 1 (10) 

Divide the dyugana (in Kali) by 10,000; (the quotient 
is called) gunaka. Multiply by it the revolutions (of a 
planet in a kalpa) and divide by 157,791,757. (The 
quotient is called) dhruvaka, which is to be increased 
by ksepaka. The rest is the same as before. 2 (11) 

(Set) twice the number (of the remaining days) down. 
Divide it by 139 and 230,016 separately. Subtract the 
sum of the quotients from the number of (the remaining) 
days. (A). Multiply the years (elapsed in Kali) by 4 
and divide by 75,130. Subtract the quotient in seconds 
(from A. The result is the ksepaka of) the Sun in degrees 
etc. 3 (12-13a). 

Multiply the (remaining) sum of days by 14 and 
diminish (this product) by the 17th part of itself (A). 
Multiply the number (of the remaining days) by 5 and 
divide by 42,872. Subtract the quotient in degrees 
from A. (B). Multiply the number of years (elapsed in 
Kali) by 4 and divide by 21,566. Add the quotient in 
seconds (to B. The result is the ksepaka of) the Moon in 
degrees etc. 4 (13c-d-14) 

Set the number of (the remaining) days at two places, 
and divide by 9 and 4010. Take the sum of the quoti¬ 
ents in degrees (A). Divide the number of years 
(elapsed in Kali) by 646, and subtract the quotient in 
seconds (from A. The difference is the ksepaka of) 
the apsis of the Moon. 5 (15) 


1 The number of years elapsed up to the beginning of the 
present Kali, without the sffti years, are 1,972,944,000. The number 
of revolutions, made by a planet during this period, are 

1,972,944,000 X revolutions in a kalpa 4567 X rev. 

4,320,000,000 10000 

The fraction thereof is the position of the planet at the beginning 
of Kali. ( Maha, 1.19) 

8 After determining the number of civil days elapsed in Kali, the 
change in the mean positions of planets during this period is calcu¬ 
lated in two successive steps. First, the biggest multiple of 10,000 
is taken off from the number of civil days, and the change in 
position for this number of days, which is called here dhruvaka, is 
found in the following way: 

Dyugana is divided by 10,000, and the quotient is called gunaka. 
Then, dyugana— 10,000 X gunaka X remainder 

Then dhruvaka=gui}akaX 1000Xrevolutions of the planet in a 
kalpa- r-civil days in a kalpa 

rev.XguriakaX 10,000 rev. X gunaka 

b,577,917,570,000 • 157,791,757 

The change in position during the remaining days, which is 
called ksepaka, is calculated for each planet in the following verses. 
The sum of all the three quantities, kalijadhruvaka, dhruvaka and 
ksepaka, is the mean position of the planet on a given day. 

* Let the number of the remaining days be x and the number of 
years elapsed in Kali be y. Then the ksepaka of the Sun= 

*°— (2*/139)°—(2*/230016)°—(4_y/75,130)" 

* Ksepaka of the Moon= 

14*°—(14x/17)°—■(5*/42782) 0 + (4_y/21566)" 

* Ksepaka of the apsis of the Moon= 

(k/9)°+(*/4010)°—(j/646)" 


(Take) the number (of the remaining days), multiplied 
by 4, twice. Divide it by 10,799 and 76; add (the 
quotients in) degrees. (A). Multiply the years 
(elapsed in Kali) by 10 and divide by 3519; add the 
quotient in seconds (to A. The sum is the ksepaka of) 
the Node of the Moon. 1 (16) 

The dyugana at the beginning of the present Kali is 
720,634,954,219. All (other) mean (positions) etc. of 
the planets are to be calculated as before by a wise 
(man). (17) 

The asterisms are designated as inferior ( jaghanya) or 
superior ( brhat ) or even ( sama ) 2 ; and they bestow 
rewards according to their own designations at the time 
of rise of the Moon in the asterism (concerned) 
(samkramavidhudaya) . In order to determine that (time) 
a minute calculation of the asterisms is to be made. 
(18). (SRS) 
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1 Ksepaka of the Node of the Moon 

= (4*/10799)°+ (4r/76)° + ( 10)1/3519)*. The proof for these 
equations is similar to that in I. 43-47. 

* This classification of the asterisms into ‘inferior’, ‘superior’ and 
‘even’ is based on an ancient tradition ascribed by Bhaskaracarya 
II to Paulina, Vasistha, Garga etc. According to their teachings, 
the ecliptic is not divided into equal parts of lunar mansions, but 
into six smaller, six greater and fifteen even lunar mansions. Thus 
Aslesa, Ardra, Svati, Bharani, Jyestha and Satabhisaj are small 
each consisting of 395T7*. ViSakha, Punarvasu, RohinI, Uttara- 
phalgupi, Uttarasadha and Uttarabhadrapada are great, each 
consisting of 1185' 52", and the remaining fifteen are even, each 
consisting of 790' 35". The 22nd lunar mansion, Abhijit consists 
of 254'21". ' 
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(Bhaskara I, 7. 21-35) 


Midnight day-reckoning of Aryabhata I 
—Bhaskara I 

The astronomical processes which have been set 
forth above come under the sunrise day-reckoning. In 
the midnight day-reckoning too, all this is found 
to occur; the difference that exists is being stated 
(below). (21) 

Civil days, Omitted lunar days, Rev. of Mercury and Jupiter 

(To get the corresponding elements of the midnight 
day-reckoning, add 300 to the number of civil days (in a 
yuga) and subtract the same ( number) from the number 
of omitted lunar days (in a yuga) ; and from the revolu¬ 
tion-numbers of (the sighrocca of) Mercury and Jupiter 
subtract 20 and 4, respectively. (22) 


Diameters of the Earth, the Sun, and the Moon 

(In the midnight day-reckoning) the diameter of the 
Earth is (stated to be) 1600 yojanas); of the Sun, 6480 
(yojanas ); and of the Moon, 480 ( yojanas). (23) 

Mean distances of the Sun and the Moon 
The (mean) distance of the Sun is stated to be 6,89,358 
(yojanas ) and of the Moon, 51,566 {yojanas). (24) 


Longitudes of the apogees of the planets 

160, 80, 240, 110 and 220 are in degrees the longitudes 
of the apogees of Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Mars and 
Mercury respectively. (25) 

Manda and sighra epicycles 

The manda epicycles (of the same planets) are 32, 14, 
60, 70, and 28 (degrees) respectively; and the sighra 
epicycles are 72, 260, 40, 234, and 132 (degrees) respec¬ 
tively. The Sun’s apogee and epicycle are the same as 
those of Venus (i.e., 80° and 14° respectively). The 
Moon’s epicycle in the midnight day-reckoning is stated 
to be 31 (degrees). (26-28a) 

Manda and Sighra pdtas 

(The following directions for) the degrees of the 
{manda and sighra) pdtas of the planets as devised (under 
the midnight day-reckoning) should be noted carefully 
by learned scholars. (28b) 

Add 180° to the longitudes of the mandoccas (apogees) 
and sighroccas (perigees) of Mercury and Venus, and 
subtract 3 Signs from the mandoccas and sighroccas of the 
remaining planets. Then are obtained the longitudes 
of the manda and sighra pdtas ol the planets. (Also) add 
2 degrees to the longitudes of the manda pdtas and sigh¬ 
roccas of Venus, Saturn, and Jupiter; and 1| degrees to 
those of Mars and Mercury. (It should be noted that) 
the sigkrapatas have been stated for all the planets 
excepting Mercury. (Mercury does not have a 
sighra-pata) J 

(That is to say, the longitudes of the manda pdtas of 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn ate 21.5°, 
41.5°, 72°, 262°, and 152°, respectively; and the longi¬ 
tudes of the sighra pdtas of Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and 
Saturn are {sighrocca — 88 .5, sighrocca — 88 ), 
{sighrocca+\82°) and {sighrocca — 88°), respectively). 
(28b-31a) 

Celestial latitude of a planet 

(From the longitude of a planet severally) subtract 
the longitudes of its {manda and sighra) pdtas and there¬ 
from calculate (as usual) the corresponding celestial 
latitudes of that planet. Add them or take their differ¬ 
ence according as they are of like or unlike directions. 
Then is obtained the true celestial latitude of that 
particular planet. The true celestial latitude of any 
other planet is also obtained in the same way. The 
remaining (astronomical) determinations are the same 
as stated before. This all in brief is the difference of 
this other tantra (embodying the midnight day-reckoning 
of Aryabhata I). (31b-33) 

1 This passage represents rather old ideas of Hindu astronomy. 
The conception of manda and Sighra pdtas does not occur in any other 
work. Our translation agrees with the interpretations given in the 
various commentaries. The translation given by P.C. Sengupta 
in the introduction to his Khanda-khddyaka appears to be wrong. 
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Longitude of the true-mean planet 

Apply half the sighraphala and (then) half the 
mandaphala to the longitude of the planet’s own man- 
docca (reversely). From the resulting longitude of the 
planet’s mandocca, calculate (the mandaphala and apply 
it to the mean longitude of the planet: the resulting 
longitude of planet is stated to be) the true-mean longi¬ 
tude of the planet. This is stated to be another 
difference (of the midnight day reckoning). (34) 

Circle of the sky and Orbits of the planets 

Multiply the revolutions of the Moon (in a yuga) by 
32,40,000 and then discard the zero in the unit’s place: 
(this is the length of the circle of the sky in terms of 
yojanas). (Severally) divide that by the revolutions of 
the planets (in a. yuga) : thus are obtained the lengths of 
the orbits of the respective planets in terms of yojanas. 1 
(35). (KSS) 
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—Mean Sun and Moon—Khandakhadyaka 

The mean longitude of Saturn (1.2.5) decreased by 3", 
the sighrocca of Mercury (1.2.2.) decreased by 22", 
the mean latitude of Mars (1.2.3) increased by 4" are 
equal to the respective mean longitudes of the planets 


1 From stanzas 2D and 35 it is evident that one yojana of the 
sunrise day-reckcning is one and a half times that of the midnight 
day-reckoning. 


at midnight, as calaulated by Aryabhata I (in his 
Ardharatrika system). (7) 

Multiply the ahargana (as calculated above) by 800. 
Add 438 to the product. Divide the sum by 2,92,207. 
The result in revolutions etc. is the mean longitude of 
the Sun, Mercury or Venus and cf the sighrocca of Mars, 
Jupiter or Saturn. (8) 

Add to the mean longitude of the Sun the number of 
degrees equal to 12 times the number of tit his elapsed 
since the last amavasya. Add to the sum the number of 
degrees, etc., obtained from dividing 3 times the avama- 
sesa by 173. The result is the mean longitude of the 
Moon at midnight. (9) 

Multiply the ahargana by 600. Add 417 ‘ to the 
product. Divide the sum by 16,393. Subtract from 
the result the number of minutes obtained by 
dividing the ahargana by 4929. (10) 

The result is also the mean longitude of the Moon in 
terms of revolutions, etc. 

Divide the avamasesa by 692. The result is in terms 
of dinas, ghatikas, etc. (When degrees, minutes etc., are, 
respectively, substituted for dinas, ghatikas, etc., in the 
result, it is called Prathama). Add the result to the 
adhimasasesa. Multiply the sum by 30 and divide the 
product by 1006. (When degrees, minutes etc., are 
respectively, substituted for dinas, ghatikas, etc., it is 
called Dvitiya). Then add the months ( candramasas 
elapsed since the light half of Caitra considered as 
sauramasas ), days (tithis elapsed since the last amavasya 
considered as sauradinas) and the Prathama. (The sum 
is in terms of Signs etc.) Subtract the Dvitiya from this 
sum. The result is the mean longitude of the Sun in 
signs, etc. Subtract the Dvitiya again from 13 times the 
above sum and the result is the mean longitude of the 
Moon in Signs, etc. (11-12) 

The mandocca of the Sun is 80° and that of the Moon 
is calculated as follows: Subtract 453f from the 
ahargana. Divide the remainder by 3232. Add to the 
result the minutes obtained by dividing the ahargana by 
39,298. The result is the Moon’s mondocca in revolutions 
etc. (13) 

Deduct 372 from the ahargana Divide the remainder 
by 6795. The result is in revolutions etc. Divide 
again the ahargana by 5,14,656. The result is in degrees. 
Add both the results and substract the sum from 360°. 
The remainder is the longitude of the pata (Node) of 
the Moon. 1 (14). (BC) 


1 For the rationale and formulae involved, see KK-.BC I. 96-100. 
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—Mean planets 

When the akargana less 495| is divided by 687, the 
result is in terms of revolutions etc. This, together with 
the minutes obtained from dividing the akargana again 
by 1,74,259, gives the mean longitude of Mars. (1) 


When the akargana multiplied by 100 is reduced by 
2181 and divided by 8797, the result is in terms of 
revolutions etc. This, together with the minutes 
obtained from dividing the akargana again by 71,404, 
gives the longitude of the sighrocca of Mercury. (2) 

When the akargana less 2112^ is divided by 4332, 
the result is in terms of revolutions etc. This, lessened 
by the degrees obtained from dividing the akargana again 
by 1,62,621, gives the mean longitude of Jupiter. (3) 

When the akargana less 37J is multiplied by 10 and 
divided by 2247, the result is in terms of revolutions 
etc. This, together with the degrees obtained from 
dividing the akargana less 712 again by 77,043, gives the 
longitude of the sighrocca of Venus. (4) 

When the akargana less 2491J is divided by 10,766, 
the result is in terms of revolutions etc. This, diminished 
by the minutes obtained from dividing the akargana 
again by 80,450 gives the mean longitude of Saturn. (5) 

11, 22, 16, 8 and 24, each multiplied by 10, give, 
respectively, in degrees, the mandoccas of the planets 
beginning with Mars. (6a). (BC) 
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—Mean Planets—Emend, by Brahmagupta 

The more correct mandocca of the Sun is 2 signs 17° 
(and not 2 signs 20° as given in KK. 1.1.13). 

Multiply the akargana by 110. Add 511 to the product. 
Divide the sum by 3031. The result in terms of revolu¬ 
tions etc., when subtracted from the mean longitude of 
the Moon gives its mandocca (which is more correct than 
that given in KK. I 1.13). (lb-2) 

Subtract 354£ from the akargana. Divide the 
remainder by 6792. The result in terms of revolutions 
etc., when subtracted from 360°, gives the longitude of 
the Moon’s pata (which is more correct than that given 
in KK. U.14). (3). (BC) 
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13. PLANETS 


13. 34. 2d 
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(Brahmagupta, KK , I. 2. 6-18) 

—True Planets 

The mandaphala of Venus is the same as that of the 
Sun. The mandaphala of the son of the Moon, (that is, of 
Mercury), is twice that of the Sun. The mandaphala of 
Mars is 5 times that of the Sun. The mandaphala of 
Jupiter is 1? times that of the Sim and doubled. The 
mandaphala of Saturn is ljj times that of the sun and 
quadrupled. (6b-7) 

Mars has a sighraphala (§P) of 11 ° corresponding to a 
iighrakendra (SK) of 28°, when it rises in the east. For 
the next §K of 32°, it has a SP of 12°; for the next 30°, 
it is 10 ; for the next 31°, one of 7° more; and for the 
next 14°, one of \° more. All these §Ps are positive. 
Then the §Ps are negative. For the next SK of 13°, 
the §P decreases by 3°. 1 and for the next 16° by 12°. 
Then the motion is retrograde. For the next §K of 9°, 
the SP decreases by 13°, and for the next 7° by 12£°. 
Then Mars has the same §P in the reverse order. (8-9) 


1 For the positive, ‘more’ is used. For the negative, ‘less’ or 
‘ decreased ’ is used. 


Mercury has a SP of 13° corresponding to a SK of 51° 
and rises in the west. Then for the next SK of 38°, 
it has a SP of 7° more, and for the next 31° one of l£° 
more. All these §Ps are positive. Then they become 
negative. For the next §K of 26°, the SP decreases by 
5°. Then the motion is retrograde. For the next §K 
of 9°, the SP decreases by 3J°. Then Mercury sets in 
the west. For the next §K of 25°, the §P decreases by 
13°. After this. Mercury has the same SP in the reverse 
order. (10-11) 

When Jupiter has a §P of 2 1 /3° corresponding to a 
§K of 14°, it rises in the east. For the next SK of 40°, 
it has a SP of 6° more; for the next 36°, one of 3° more; 
and for the next 18°, one of 10° more. These SPs are 
positive. Then they become negative. For the next 
SK of 22 , the SP decreases by 1 J°. The motion is then 
retrograde. For the next §K of 14°, the §P is 2° less; 
for the next 20°, 4° less and for the next 16°, 4° less. 
The SPs then repeat in the reverse order. (12-13) 

When the son of Bhrgu, (that is Venus), has a §P 
of 10° corresponding to a §K of 24°, it rises in the west. 
For the next SK of 39°, it has a SP of 16° more; for the 
next 33°, one of 12° more; for the next 27°, one of 7° 
more; and for the next 18°, one of 11° more. These SPs 
are positive. After this, they are negative. For the 
next SK of 13°, the §P decreases by 4J°; and for the 
next 11°, by 10°. Then the motion is retrograde. For 
the next SK of 12°, the SP is 24° less. Venus then sets 
in the west. For the next SK of 3°, the §P is 8° less. 
The SPs then repeat in the reverse order. (14-15) 

When Saturn has a SP of 2° corresponding to a SK 
of 20°, it rises in the east. For the next §K of 36°, it has 
a §P of 3° more; for the next 20°, one of 1° more, and 
for the next 20°, one of 1 /3° more. These §Ps are positive. 
Then they are negative. For the next SK of 20°, it 
has a SP of 1/3° less. Then the motion is retrograde. 
For the next §K of 17°, the $P is 1 ° less; for the next 22°, 
2° less and for the next 25°, 3° less. Then the SPs repeat 
in the reverse order. (16-17) 

Calculate the SP from the mean longitude of a planet. 
If it is positive, add half of it to the mean longitude; if 
negative, subtract half of it from the mean longitude. 
The result is the longitude of the planet corrected once. 
Use this result to calculate the mandaphala. Add half of 
the mandaphala to the result, if the mandakendra is greater 
than 6 Signs; subtract, if less than 6 Signs. The reuslt is 
the longitude of the planet corrected twice. Use this 
result to calculate again the mandaphala. Add it to the 
given mean longitude of the planet, if the mandakendra 
is greater than 6 Signs; subtract, if less. The result is 
the longitude of the planet corrected thrice or manda- 
sphuta planet. From this calculate the SP. Add it to 
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the mandasphuta planet, if the SP is positive; subtract, if 
negative. The result is the true longitude of the planet. 

When the mean longitude of a planet is subtracted 
from its sighrocca , the remainder is its sighrakendra. (18) 
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(Brahmagupta, KK, 2. 2.1-3) 


True Planets: Em. by Brahmagupta 

The mandoccas of Mars and Jupiter (as given in KK 
1.2.6) should respectively, be increased by 17° and 10°. 
The sighrocca of Venus should be decreased by 74'. The 
mandaphala of Saturn should be decreased by its 7. 
The s'ighraphala of Mercury should be increased by its 
T V (The results would then be more correct). (1) 


Multiply the bhogyagati by the bhuktagatiphalamsa and 
divide the bhuktagati. The result is the corrected 
bhuktagatiphalamsa. Find half the difference of the 
bhogyagatiphalamsa and the corrected bhuktagatiphalamsa. 
Multiply it by the vikala and divide by the bhogyagati. 
Add or subtract the result to or from half the sum of the 
bhogyagatiphalamsa and the corrected bhuktagatiphalamsa, 
according as the half sum is less or greater than the 
bhogyagatiphalamsa. The result is the sphutabhogyagati- 
phala or correct tabular difference of the sighraphala to 
be passed over (and hence the correct sighraphala). 
(2-3). 1 (BC) 

— 

fadllff II <R II 

(Brahmagupta, KK, 1.2-19) 

True Motion 

The motion of a planet at any given time should be 
calculated in the same manner (i.e., using methods 
adopted for True planets). 

Subtract the mandasphuta motion of a planet (that is, 
the mean daily motion thrice corrected) from the motion 
of its sighrocca. The number of minutes in the arcs of 
sighrakendra passed and to be passed, at the time when 
the planet has direct or retrograde motion or rises or 
sets, should be divided by the above remainder. The 
result will be the number of days passed and to be passed 
as regards any of the above phenomena. (19). (BG) 


1 For the rationale and worked out examples, see KIC-.BC, 1.146-48. 


14. PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES 


« \ 

14. 1.1. q*TT t 5^r ^ f^pl^TPT q*TT q=T 

r«W4dl, JT*flrR'lssr q^TcTCtSEr fa'ldd: I 

(Ait. Brahmana, 4.22) 

Solstices and Equinoxes 

The solstice is like a man; the first half of the solstice is 
like the right half of a man; the second half of the solstice 
is like the left half. 


14. 2. 1. 
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(Varaha, Br.Sam., 3. 1-3) 


Cognition of Precession 

There was indeed a time when the Sun’s southerly 
course began from the middle of the star Aslesa and the 
northerly one from the commencement of the star 
Dhanistha. For, it has been stated so in ancient works. (1) 


At present, the southerly course of the Sun starts from 
the beginning of Cancer and the other from the initial 
point of Sign Capricorn. The actual fact which goes 
against the old statement can be verified by direct obser¬ 
vation. The Sun’s change of course can be detected by 
marking every day the position of a distant object either 
at sunrise or sunset, or by watching and marking the 
entry and exit of the shadow of the gnomon planted at 
the centre of a big circle drawn on the ground. (2-3). 
(M.R. Bhat) 
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(SU.Si., 3. 9-12a) 


Cause of Precession 

In an Age ( yuga ), the circle of the asterisms (bha) falls 
back eastward thirty score of revolutions. Of the result 
obtained after multiplying the sum of days ( dyugana ) by 
this number, and dividing by the number of natural days 
in an Age, take the part which determines the sine, 
multiply it by three, and divide by ten; thus are found 
the degrees called those of the precession ( ayana ). From 
the longitude of a planet as corrected by these are to be 
calculated the declination, shadow, ascensional difference 
(caradala), etc. (9-10) 

The circle, as thus corrected, accords with its observed 
place at the solstice (ayana) and at either equinox; it has 
moved eastward, when the longitude of the Sun, as 
obtained by calculation, is less than that derived from 
the shadow, by the number of degrees of the difference; 
then, turning back, it has moved westward by the 
amount of difference, when the calculated longitude is 
greater. 1 (ll-12a). (Burgess) 

t 

14. 3. 2. ‘*rt’WH<r|fd T^FF TO | 

*\ e > c ■v 

f^TOt: 'TOs-rfsTOT tpf)?5flTT<T 113^11 
PSTOdiWI'cW 5TW cTcT: I 
gtrPr«FFf|TTsq jtwsitoft# 3# ii 3=; 11 

■o -o * 

(Nllakantha, SiDar., 17-18) 

The conjunction (of the equinoxes) moves east and 
west by 27 degrees on each side. This increase and 
decrease (i.e., moving east and returning, then moving 
west and returning) occurs regularly, (each increase or 
decrease taking place) once in five divine years (i.e., 
once in 1800 ordinary years). 2 (17) 

Position of the equinoxes at a specific date 

Taking the time when one-eighth of the dawn 3 of the 
Kali age had passed and increasing this number by its 
one-hundredth part (we find) a moment when the two 
solstices were roughly in the middle of Sagittarius 


1 For elucidation, see SiiSi: Burgess, pp. 114-21. 

* One divine year is equal to 360 ordinary years. Thus, to 
complete one oscillation, both ways, it would take 4 x (5x360) 
= 7200 years. 

* The twelfth part of the total duration of a yuga in its begin¬ 
ning is its dawn ( sandhya ) and the twelfth part at the end is the 
twilight (sandhyairda). 
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(Dhanus) and of Gemini (Mithuna), respectively. 1 (18). 
(KVS) 

14. 4. 1. W^ftt NRxi4^l oitdlrllWW qqqRT: I 

t^rfar^'i m ^rTts^rr: m°n 

Aryabhata I, ABh., 3-10 
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{ABh., Com., Suryadevayajvan : KVS, pp. 93-94) 


Time of zero precession: Aryabhata’s date of birth 

When three quarter yugas (viz. Krta, Treta and Dva- 
para) had passed and also 3600 years (in the fourth, 
viz. Kali), then 23 years had passed after my birth. (10) 

Suryadevayajvan’s Commentary 

Here, in the current twentyeighth yuga when three 
yuga quarters and 3600 years had passed by, then 
twentythree years were over after my birth. That is, in 
the 3600th solar year of the current juga-quarter, viz. 
Kali, this scientific treatise (viz. Aryabkatiya) has been 
composed by me who am twentythree years of age. 


1 The date works out to the Kali year 4545 (A.D. 1444). For: 
No. of years in a catur-yuga =4,320,000 years 

„ „ Kali-age A x 4,32,0000 =4,32,000 „ 

Kali-age dawn ~ x 43,20,000 =36,000 years 

One-eighth part of abovex 36,000 =4500 years 
One hundredth part of the above 

pig X 4500 = 45 years 

Date specified 4545 Kali 

The author says in his commentary that he has stated this to 
specify the year of his birth. 


What is the purpose of this statement? I shall ex¬ 
plain. At this point of time the mean positions of the 
apogees, nodes and planets would be exact when com¬ 
puted using the number of planetary revolutions enun¬ 
ciated in the Gitika (section of the Aryabkatiya) (and so do 
not stand the need of any correction). Then the northern 
solstice was eaxctly at the beginning of Cancer and the 
southern solstice at the beginning of Capricorn, (the 
precession o f the equinoxes then being zero). The above 
statement is to indicate that there is an additive or 
deductive correction, enunciated by tradition, to be 
done thenceforward, which addition and subtraction 
to be done to the mean planets, has been specified by 
his (i.e., Aryabhata’s) pupil Lalla-acarya in his work 
entitled Sisyadhivrddhida. . . 

The traditional additive-subtractive correction for the 
precession of the solstices, (and hence for the equinoxes as 
well), has also been set down as follows in two arya- 
verses: 


‘Subtract 3600, (being the cut-off year), from the Kali 
year and divide by 5808. (Neglect the quotint and) 
divide the remainder by 1452. Treating the remainder 
as bhuja, multiply it by 2 and divide by 121, the result 
in degrees etc. is to be applied like the bhuja-phala to the 
longitudes of the planets and the solsticial points. By 
so doing, they would agree with observation.’ 

Hence the above additive-subtractive correction 
should be done to the mean positions of planets and of 
the solstices (and so also equinoxes). (KVS) 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi. , 1. 11. 17-21) 


Ancient astronomers happened to give a list of 
polar longitudes and polar latitudes at a time when 
there were no ayanamsas, i.e. when the zero-point of 
the ecliptic as taken by the Indian astronomers, namely 
Aivini, coincided with the modem zero-point. 1 


1 For the formula involved, see SiSi: AS, pp. 519-20. 
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14. 5. 4 


In fact, these polar longitudes and latitudes do change 
if there be ayanamsas. Here in this case, from the polar 
latitudes the celestial latitudes are to be computed in a 
reverse process. (18) 

With the half of these celestial latitudes, the ayana- 
drk-karma is to be effected in the reverse proceess to 
obtain the celestial longitudes. After having obtained 
the correct celestial longitudes and celestial latitudes, 
and now, bringing the ayanartisas into the picture, 
compute the correct drk-karma and also rectify the 
celestial longitudes, to obtain the correct polar longi¬ 
tudes and polar latitudes to compute the moment of 
polar latitudinal conjunction. This case may be taken 
when the ayanamsas are large, otherwise, there will be a 
small difference (which is insignificant). (19-21). (AS) 


14. 5. 1. ^^nSTftn^TFTTf^t 
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(Deva, KR, 1. 3. 56.) 


Computation of Precession 

Divide the elapsed Kali years by 615: the result is the 
longitude of the ayana-graha (i.e., solstitial planet) in 
terms of signs, degrees, and so on. The declination, in 
terms of minutes, of that ayana-graha (is the motion of 
the equinoxes. This) should be subtracted from or 
added to the longitude of the Sim, according as the Sun 
is in the northern or southern hemisphere. This correc¬ 
tion should always be applied while computing the 
midday shadow, but in no other computation. This 
correction should be applied in the case of the Moon 
too while computing the Moon’s meridian shadow. 1 (36) 
(KSS) 

14. 5. 2. 

'rtU-qH 'ti'-scq I'i £H y l 4-4 Id I 
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(ABh. II, Mahd., 3. 13.) 


(Find out from) the base (of the longitude) of ayanagraha 
the sine of declination, (and from it the corresponding) 
arc. (This arc) is positive or negative according as the 
kendra (is positive or negative. The degrees of this arc) 
are called, the degrees of precession ( ayanalava ). From 
the (longitude of a) planet as corrected by these, the 
ecliptic deviation ( ayana ) and the ascensional difference 
in palas (carardhapalajani ?) are to be calculated. 1 (13). 
(SRS) 

14. 5. 3. MTwr’ AWH4iq; i 
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44ld®A|T W spprft 4<l4t I 
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(Amaraja’s comm, on KK 3. 11, Q, from 
Trivikrama’s KK-tika, 3. 11) 


Add 3179 to (the elapsed) Saka years and divide the 
sum by 7380: the quotient gives (the longitude of the 
ayana-graha in terms of) revolutions etc. The cor¬ 
responding declination should be applied (to the 
longitude of the planet) negatively or positively according 
as it is north or south. This motion of the solstice 
(or equinox) should always be applied while calculating 
the Sun’s declination, the Sun’s ascensional difference, 
longitudes of the horizon-ecliptic and meridian- ecliptic 
points and to the computations relating to the visibility 
of the planets and the pata. (KVS) 
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(Vatesvara, VSi. , 3. 2. 24-27) 


Multiply the R sine of the difference between the 
latitudes due to the (sayana and nirayana) mesadi or 
tulddi by the radius and divide (the resulting product) 
by the R sine of the (Sun’s) greatest declination. 
The arc corresponding to that (is the ayana-calana, 


i For the rationale, see KB: KSS, p. 25-26. Here, motion of 
R sine ( ayana-graha ) X R sin 24° 
the equinoxes=arc-—-•> R = 300', 

where ayana-graha=Y /615 signs, and Y=number of Kali years 
elapsed. 

Deva is probably the first in the school of Aryabhata I to have 
given a rule for finding the value of the precession cf the equinoxes. 
He bases his rule on the assumption that the motion of the 
equinoxes is oscillatory, and that its rate is about 47" per annum. 
The modern value is about 50" per annum. 


1 The number of revolutions of ayanagraha in a kalpa is given in 
1.11-12. From these the positions of ayanagrahv at a given moment 
are to be calculated, (tatsarpskrtakhefat dyanarp drkkamadi carapaldni 
casddhydni: (Sudhakara Dvivedi). 

The above correction is based on the assumption that the summer 
and winter solstices (and therefore the vernal and autumnal equi¬ 
noxes) have an oscillatory motion of amplitude 24°, the period of 
one complete oscillation being 7380 years. The rate of motion of 
the equinoxes thus amounts to about 47" per annum, the modern 
value being 50* approximately. 
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which) should be added to the longitude of a planet 
provided the (midday) shadow of the gnomon at the 
time of (the Sun’s next position at the nirayand) tuladi 
is greater than the (midday) shadow of the gnomon at the 
time of (the Sun’s previous position at the nirayand) 
mesadi, and subtracted in the contrary case. In the case 
of the Moon’s ascending nodes, it is to be applied con- 
trarily. This correction should be applied in all cal¬ 
culations pertaining to the Tripraina, (Three Problems). 
The astronomer who is proficient in trigonometry 
(lit. ‘ the science of arc’), should calculate the ayana- 
calana, or when the Sun is six Signs distant from the 
nirayana mesadi or tuladi or at any desired time, by the 
application of his own intellect. (24d-27). (KSS) 

14. 5. 5. fcl: I 
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ctcdU'Wld Usid ttdl: I 

(VK, 3. l-2a) 

Deduct 3600 from the Kali years gone, deduct from 
it the 121th part of itself and divide by 60. The total 
precession is obtained in degrees etc. If the precession 
so determined is more than 24°, deduct it from 48° to 
get (right) the precession. 1 (1) 

In computing the cara (declinational ascensional dif¬ 
ference, i.e. difference between day time and 30 nadis) 
the declination, the shadow, the mahapata etc., the 
Sun, the Moon and planets should be taken as true 
after adding the precession to them. (2a). (TSK-KVS) 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 2.5. 17-18) 

The point of intersection of the celestial equator and 
and the ecliptic is known as the Kranti-pata (vernal 
equinox). As per the Suryasiddhdnta, its revolutions are 
3,00,000 retrograde during a Kalpa. The ayanacalana 
described by Munjala refers to the same, but the number 
of revolutions according to Munjala is 1,99,669 during 
a Kalpa. 2 (17-18). (AS) 
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(Jagannatha, SiSam., pp. 6-7) 

Precession at desired time 

The Saka years reduced by 278 and divided by 70 
would give the total precession in degrees at any time. 
The rate of precession per annum is 51 seconds. 
(2). (KVS) 
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(Paramesvara, GD, 4. 85-90) 


Measuring precession with instruments 

Now a method for knowing the amount of the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes is given below. (85a) 

The difference (in the longitude) of the Sun as deter¬ 
mined by the shadow and as derived for that moment by 
calculation (from astronomical texts) is said to be the 
precession of the equinoxes at the time. 

Or find the moment when the Sun is free from south¬ 
ward or northward motion. The difference between 
the Sun at that time and the solstice (i.e., the end of 
the ayana, according to astronomical texts) will be (the 
amount of) the precession of the equinoxes. (85b-87a) 


1 The instruction to deduct from 48° is based on the oscillation 
theory propounded by most ancient Indian astronomers, and so 
is i naccurate. 

2 Calculated from this data, the yearly rate of motion of the 
equinoxes according to Munjala (year of writing A.D. 932) comes 
to 59.86*. During A.D. 932, the yearly rate of precession was 
50.041* (cf. Ball who says that the yearly rate of precesson was 
50.2453=.0002225 t, where t is the number ofyearsfrom A.D. 1850). 
According to the Indian practice, adding the excess of the tropical 


The astronomer ( ganita-vid ) should take as the gnomon 
a very high pillar or the like, and observe its noon- 


year, viz. 9.76* to the rate of precession, Munjala construed that 
the rate of precession was 59.86*, whereas the correct rate at that 
time, adding the said excess, was 59.8* per year. What a correct 
estimate has Munjala made! It might also be noted that Munjala 
postulated secular precession and not liberation. 
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14. PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES 


14.6. 1 


day shadow on its onward movement (north or south) 
and also on its backward movement. (87b-88a) 

(He should observe) the movement when the end of 
the shadow passes a given point on the onward move¬ 
ment and the moment when the end of the shadow 
comes back to the same point. (88b-89a) 

At the moment when the Sim is at (a position 
equal to) half the sum of the True Suns at the above 


two moments, the Sim will have been free from (north¬ 
ward or southward) motion. (89b-90a) 

This (precession of the equinoxes) is determined 
either as additive or subtractive, by (the astronomer) 
versed in astronomical principles (ganita-yukti-vid) - 1 
(90b). (KVS) 


1 It is additive ( dhana ) when the longitude of the Sun derived from 
the shadow is greater than the value obtained by calculation from 
the texts. 


15 . - GNOMONIC SHADOW 


15. 1. 1. sDT^Wf%FTTC: ?TR^rft ITCSffS'SrPT: I 

•O C. + 

iraiwr: Vl^fflRlWr 3TR51WFT: II 



t*§Z\ HT: II 33 II 

tJFTIW^FTTfts^: 5l^f: FTP? ST^n^M: I 
ATT <=M«Ktl 5TS^WT 4'■did FT “idd'l ATcTSHTT 113^11 

Gnomon—Types 

(The first kind of gnomon is) two angulas in diameter 
at the bottom, uniformly circular {i.e., cylindrical), 
twelve angulas in height, and made of strong wood. 

The second kind of gnomon is twelve angulas (in 
height), pointed at the top, and massive at the bottom 
(i.e., conical in shape). (Associated with it is) another 
true gnomon of the same height, mounted vertically 
on two (horizontal) nails fixed (to the previous gnomon) 
at the top and the bottom thereof. (32-33) 

Another (third) kind of gnomon (which is more 
handy) is that having equal circles at the top and bot¬ 
tom (i.e., cylindrical) and of twelve angulas. 

Whatever shadow of the gnomon is seen to be cast 
by this instrument is indeed the projection of the (Sun’s) 
zenith distance, i.e., the R sine of the Sun’s zenith dis¬ 
tance. (34) 


Direction from gnomon shadow 

When a gnomon 12 angulas high and cylindrical in 
shape is placed vertically at the centre of a circle drawn 
on a smooth surface, the points (on the circumference of 
the circle) where the shadow of the gnomon comes inside 
the circle and goes outside it, are, respectively, known 
as the west and the east points. (1) 

(Mark) the extremities of three shadows of the gno¬ 
mon (on any day, two being the two above and the 
third, the extremity of the midday shadow). Draw 
two fish-figures (by means of intersecting arcs of circles 
drawn with the first and second points as centres and 
with a radius of any length and, again, with the second 
and third points as centres and a radius of the same 
length as before). Draw the two straight lines (passing 
through the points of intersection of these arcs) known, 
as mouths and tails of the fish-figures. Their point of 
intersection, the Sun being in the northern hemisphere, 
is the southern direction, the extremity of the midday 
shadow being to the north, that is, in the direction of the 
polar star. The point is the northern direction (the 
Sun being in the southern hemisphere and the midday 
shadow falling towards the south. The line joining 
the north or south points with the base of the gnomon 
is the north-south line). Then the straight line drawn 
at right angles to the north-south lines by means of a fish- 
fiigure (through the base of the gnomon) is the east- 
west line. 


15. 2. 1. ST# 



try wr ' 


: 5nr°IFT TPfjjt: I 
: srPrerFrcRr 

Wd II 3 


rfbft aim ft ^Rwsnrnr i 

try ETFf ffst 

<™kR|4R|41 II 3 II 


FTFTTTT ’ 


Frf PmssiPi ff dFT 

rereT fcq Id Ffr u 3 11 

(Lalla, SiDhVr. 4. 1-3) 


Describe the circle with the above point of inter¬ 
section as the centre and passing through the three 
extremities of the shadows. The shadow (of the gno¬ 
mon) never falls outside this circle, just as a woman of 
a noble family never abandons her family tradition. 1 
(2-3). (BG) ' 


15. 3. 1. e h^e e blf< t l FW fe'i u i ♦dMf'4'fl *1T®55BTT I 

-5 >0 S3 

q4.<lfc d ’^TRT# f+ntf l-ottlW4F II 5. II 

NS "n 


y tfPwq+TsT# TOM 


sKtPH TPlflFT TpDFfPr II 3° II 


(Varaha, PS, 2. 9-10) 


1 For an exposition, see SiDhVr: BC, II. pp. 58-64. 
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15. GNOMONIG SHADOW 


15.4. 1 


Midday shadow 

When the Sun is in the six rasis beginning with Kar¬ 
kataka, the number of rasis traversed from the begin¬ 
ning of Karkataka multiplied by 2 is the midday shadow 
(of the twelve-digit gnomon) in digits. When the Sun 
is in the six rasis beginning with Makara, find the 
distance in rasis traversed by the Sun, from the begin¬ 
ning of Makara and multiply by 2. Subtract this from 
12, to find the midday shadow. (9) 

When the Sun is in its southward course, (i.e, in 
the six rasis from Karkataka) half the midday shadow 
plus three is the longitude of the Sun in rasis. When 
in the northward course (in the six rails from Makara), 
half the noon-shadow subtracted from fifteen is the 
position of Sun in rasis. (10). (TSK) 

15. 3. 2* ^11 *1 ^1 ^ ^ 

•o 

srrsrtrt tnmsinr T3ft n u 

•o 

■s 

f'jtPTT i ifl'lPio: I 

cRT W? II 3=: II 

> "n 

£1 <4>1s? trfwf I 

Viqfd Rl'H'jqqi 

ffo: II <R II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr, 4. 17-19) 

Midday shadow and hypotenuse 

When the Sun is on the meridian, multiply the R 
sine of its zenith distance and the R sine of 90°, each by 
12 and divide each product by the R sine of its meri¬ 
dian altitude. The quotients are, respectively, the 
midday shadow (of the gnomon) and the corresponding 
hypotenuse. (17) 

The radius of the day-circle of the Sun increased 
or diminished by the earth-sine, and the radius in¬ 
creased or diminished by the R sine of the ascensional 
difference, according as the midday Sun is in the northern 
or southern hemisphere, give, respectively, the midday 
antya and the antyaka. (18) 

They are also called cheda and haraka, respectively. 
When the haraka is multiplied by the radius of the day- 
circle of the Sun and divided by the radius, the result is 
cheda. By the reverse process, ( cheda is converted into 
haraka). (19). (BC) 


15.3.3. 

fa^dlvfd^l: l 

wa f t? w?%5r*TTs*r?r 

im II 

wafffT 

Wlfo r d T I 

^roNTfT? fanrftfsFTt II ^ II 

(LaJla, SiDhVr, 4. 21-22) 

Midday gnomonic shadow 

When the altitude of the Sun at midday or unnatanisa 
is subtracted from 90°, the Rsine of the remaining arc 
is called drgjya or R sine meridian zenith distance. This 
multiplied by 12 and divided by the R sine meridian 
altitude, gives the midday shadow. (21) 

When the Sun is on the meridian, divide the R sine 
meridian altitude by 12, and then divide the R sine 
of 90° by this result. The final result is the hypotenuse 
of the midday shadow in angulas. (So the wise) say. 
(22). (BC) 

15. 3. 4. I 

dFT WcsWP Jft Wpit f?: II R<\ II 

‘TTST’dlcMiff4) <0 4 fa -J'M’M'IPiT fefTtUT I 

C VK , 3. 21-26a) 

The. Midday shadow 

Add the Sun’s declination and the latitude of the 
place, if they are of the same direction (or Sign); deduct 
one from the other if they have different directions 
(or Sign). Find its sine, and also the co-versine 
(i.e., the combination of the segments taken in the 
reverse order). Multiply the sine by 12 and divide 
by 43 minus co-versine, (i.e. by the cosine). The mid¬ 
day gnomonic shadow is obtained. (21-22a) 

•o 

15.4.1. ■mrl ?? Hw^iRh^h t 

d i i)4(ci<A<i f'H'iAIWT WRT I 

qfpjf? q? 5PTT FTTcT II * || 

(Lalla, SiDhVr; *■ 4) 

Equinoctial shadow 

One-half of the sum of the lengths of the two midday 
shadows of the gnomon, when the Sun is at the first 
points of Aries and Libra, is the palabhd or ‘equinoctial 
midday shadow’. The square root of the sum of the 
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squares of 12 (gnomon) and the shadow is the 
palakarna or the hypotenuse of the equinoctial midday 
shadow. The square root of the difference of the 
squares of the hypotenuse and 12 is the equinoctial 
midday shadow. (4). (BC) 

•o 

15.5.1. 3TST5PTT WIW 

>0 

tn^r: q^fr ii 2 . n 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4.. 5.) 


Local latitude and colatitude from Eq. shadow 

The radius severally multiplied by the equinoctial 
midday shadow and 12 (gnomon), and divided by 
the hypotenuse of the shadow, gives, respectively, the R 
sine of the latitude of the place and the R sine of the 
colatitude. Their arcs, divided by 60, give, respectively, 
in degrees, (the latitude and the colatitude). The 
latitude is always to the south. The direction of the 
declination of the Sun depends on its (i.e., the Sun’s) 
position. (5). (BC) 


15. 5. 2. 



*n?PT9Rr 

cx 

<?T3£r f^r^ft^T 


T I 

II II 


r:f3T5T: II ^ II 
(Varaha, PS, 4. 19-22) 


Measure the midday shadow on the day when the 
Sun is at the equinoxes (the equinoctial shadow). 
Square it, add 144, and find the square root. By this 
divide the product of the shadow multiplied by 120. 
The result is the sine of the latitude of the place, called 
visuvajjya. Its arc is the latitude. Or, do this work on 
any other day and obtain the arc; If the Sun is in the six 
Signs from sayana-Me?a, i.e., if the Sun’s declination is 
north, add the declination to the arc; the latitude is 
obtained. If the Sun is in the six Signs from sayana- 
Tula, i.e., if the declination is south, subtract the 
declination from the arc; the latitude is determined. 
(20-21). (TSK) 


fanys gF n rT: HM'riii, fcrerar?* 

15. 6. 1. I 

o c\ 

fetprf H ^ H 




rtqMqnr: iryii 


Ms«lHxl+(rlRir4'b<Hiry+1 Pddoilld: || 

(Varaha., PS, 4. 23-25) 


Sine co-latitude and day-diameter 

Square the sine of latitude and deduct the result 
from the square of the radius. Its square root is the 
‘sine of co-latitude’, (its arc being the ‘co-latitude’). 
Square the sine of declination, deduct it from the square 
of the radius and find its root. Twice the result is the 
‘day-diameter’. (23) 

The sines of the declinations of the points of the 
ecliptic ending Aries, Taurus and Gemini are 24' 24", 
42' 15" and 48' 48". (24) 

The respective day-diameters are, in terms of minutes: 
200 + 35, 200 + 24, and 200 + 19, with 40" and 
15" added to the second and third, i.e., the day- 
diameters are 235', 204' 40" and 219' 15'". 1 (25). 
(TSK) 

fayctT^m i d : dqqudvWAf: 

15.7.1. pHpJM) 'T^FTST^fl 

•O C. 

TfRT ^ 'N'kfi I 

o -o 

^d^PFTlWR' II % II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 6) 

Samamandala-£anku from Eq. shadow 

When the hypotenuse of the equinoctial midday 
shadow is multiplied by the R sine of the declination of 
the Sun and the product divided severally by the gnomon 
(of 12 angulas) and by the equinoctial midday shadow, 
the results are, respectively, R sine of the amplitude 
of the Sun or R sine of the agra or agrajya, and Rsine 
altitude of the Sun when on the prime vertical or sama- 
sanku. The square root of the sum of the squares of the 
R sine agra and samasanku is the hypotenuse or taddhrti. 
(6). (BC) 

dd«HTO : $W+H-°»PTT ^ 

15.8.1. MI<M>mdtl'4 

'TftFPT ^ d^iPn mIV'HH, I 
TTWET ^ m Ph% 

dTTR; II ^ II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr, 4.23) 


Hour angle 

That part of the sky which is to the east (of the 
observer’s meridian) is the eastern hemisphere and the 
part to the west is the western hemisphere. So the 
wise say. 


1 For details see PS : TSK, 4. 23-25. 
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When the Sun is in the eastern hemisphere, the time 
passed since its rising is called mnatakala, and the time 
to pass (till it reaches the meridian) is called the natakala 
or hour angle. 

(When the Sun is) in the western hemisphere, the 
time to pass before it sets) is called mnatakala, and 
the time passed (since it crossed the meridian) is called 
the natakala or hour angle. (23). (BC) 

SeeitWTOltM 

15.8.2. 'Svt disc's'id qfsiald 



eRT: 

ii ii 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 23-25) 

Shadow at any time 

When the Sun is in the northern hemisphere, sub¬ 
tract the local ascensional difference from the time 
elapsed since sunrise or to elapse till the Sun sets, and 
add when the Sun is in the southern hemisphere. Find 
the R sine (of the result). Multiply it by the radius of 
the day-circle of the Sun and divide by the radius. 
The result increased or decreased by the earth-sine, 
(according as the Sun is in the northern or southern 
hemisphere),, is the divisor or cheda at the given time 
or istaccheda. From this, one can find R sine altitude, 
shadow and the hypotenuse at any time, by the method 
given above. 

The drgjya or R sine zenith distance (at any time) is 
the square root of the difference of the squares of the 
radius and the R sine altitude. (24-25). (BC) 

15.9.1. 

wnhhi ?rfRT s*isct>q: II II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr •, 4. 20) 

R sine of the midday altitude 

Cheda multiplied severally by R sine of the co¬ 
altitude, 12, R sine of Sun’s altitude when it is on the 
prime vertical, and by R sine of declination, and 
divided respectively by the radius, the hypotenuse of 
of the equinoctial midday shadow, taddhrti and by 
R sine of the Sun’s amplitude, gives, in each case, 
R sine of the Sun’s midday altitude. (20). (BC) 


15.10.1. r<HqW|-°toWI+^-°dftyrST? tTyfFfwf *RT WRT I 

cRT SRT tHfaM fld Kfa fa S T II X II 

(Bhaskara I, MBh., 8. 5) 

Mean Sun from midday shadow 

Subtract the longitude of the Sun’s apogee from the 
Sun’s true longitude derived from the midday shadow 
(of the gnomon) and (then treating the remainder as 
the Sun’s mean anomaly) calculate the Sun’s equation 
of the centre. Apply that (equation of the centre) to 
the Sun’s true longitude, contrarily to the usual law, for 
its subtraction and addition. (Treating this result as 
the mean longitude of the Sun, calculate the Sun’s 
equation of the centre afresh and apply that to the Sun’s 
true longitude as before.) Repeat the process again 
and again (until two successive results agree up to 
minutes). Thus is obtained the mean longitude of 
the Sun. (5). (KSS) 

15.11.1. RSgpg qvTTT: fa> <vi *TT SHTT 

'tic'-Mi Tra M<7i:n»i) ! Tdf«lfsT ; TT Tn't'Mfd^d: I 
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fcRRT mSRT fRT 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 37-38) 

True Sun from midday shadow 

When the Sun is on the meridian, assume the shadow 
of the gnomon at that time as the equinoctial midday 
shadow. Hence, find the latitude by the method given 
above. The difference between this latitude and the 
actual latitude of the place is the declination of the Sun. 
Their sum, however, would be the declination, if the 
shadow is to the south of the gnomon. The R sine of 
90° multiplied by R sine of the declination and divided 
by R sine of the maximum declination, gives R sine of 
the longitude of the Sun. The corresponding arc is the 
longitude of the Sun. 

Note that if it is in the first quadrant, that is, in the 
first quarter of the year, it is the longitude; if the arc is 
in the second quadrant, the remainder after subtracting 
it from six Signs, is the longitude; if in the third quadrant, 
6 Signs should be added to it and the sum would be the 
longitude; and, if in the fourth, the remainder, after 
subtracting it from 12 Signs, is the longitude of the Sun. 
(37-38). (BC) 
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15.11.2. ?TRB 1 ®3?f3FJr*rTf5lcrT 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 41-42) 


The radius multiplied by 12 and by R sine of the 
latitude (of the observer’s station) and divided by the 
hypotenuse of the shadow when the Sun is on the prime 
vertical, and also by R sine of 24°, gives R sine of the 
longitude of the Sun. The corresponding arc is its 
longitude. (41) 

Multiply R sine of the Sun’s declination by the 
hypotenuse of the shadow at any time and divide by 
R sine of the colatitude (of the observer’s station). 
This quotient increased or diminished by the equinoc¬ 
tial midday shadow, according as the Sun is in the 
southern or northern hemisphere, is called bahu or bhuja. 
The square root of the difference of the squares of the 
shadow and the bhuja is called koti or perpendicular. 
This line is the east-west line in the circle, the 
centre of which is the point of intersection of the lines 
indicating the directions (in the plane of the dial), 
and the radius is the shadow (of the gnomon at the 
centre). (41-42). (BC). 


15. 12. 1. 'TW^HuidlfedT 
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(Lala, SiDhVr., 4. 31-32) 


Time from Shadow 

Multiply the square of the radius by the hypotenuse 
of the equinoctial midday shadow and divide by the 
product of the hypotenuse of the shadow at the time 
required and the radius of the Sun’s day-circle. Increase 
or diminish the quotient by R' sine of the ascensional 
difference (according as the Sun is in the southern 


or northern hemisphere). Find the corresponding arc. 
This arc, increased or diminished by the ascensional 
difference (according as the Sun is in the northern or 
southern hemisphere) is the number of asus in the day 
passed since sunrise, (if it is before midday), or that 
to pass till sunset (if it is after midday). (31) 

(If the above quotient is less than R sine of the 
ascensional difference), and, so the latter cannot be sub¬ 
tracted, subtract the former from the latter. Find the 
arc of the remainder and subtract it from the ascen¬ 
sional difference. The remainder is the day passed 
since sunrise, (if it is before midday), or that to pass 
till sunset, (if it is after midday). (32). (BC) 

15.12.2. tT m-gtem i m-t) : tfd^rdqw fgrfir: !Hd<fr<irdtT I 
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(Deva, KR, 4. 11-13) 

Find the square root of the sum of the squares of the 
midday shadow and the gnomon. Multiply that 
(square root) by 300 and divide by the square root of 
the sum of the squares of the gnomon and the given 
shadow: the result is the so-called ‘ R sine’. (11) 

From this R sine subtract as many tabular R sine- 
differenees as possible and for each R sine-difference 
subtracted, take 10° and sum them up. The ultimate 
residue should be multiplied by 10 and divided by the 
current R sine-difference. The resulting degrees should 
also be added to the previous sum. The sum (thus 
obtained) gives (the degrees in) the arc (corresponding 
to the ‘R sine ’). (12) 

That arc multiplied by (the vinddis in) half a day of 
the Sun or the Moon (as the case may be) and divided 
by 5400 and also by 60, gives the nadis elapsed (in the 
forenoon) or the same nadis subtracted from the nadis 
in a day, give the nadis to elapse in the afternoon. 1 
(13). (KSS) 


1 That is, the desired time in nadis 

[ \/(midday shadow)*+(gnomon)*X 300 I semi-dura- 
V {(given shadow) s +(gnomon)} J in vinddis 

_ 5400 X 60 

This rule is just the reverse of the rule stated below i n verses, 8-9, 
and can be easily deduced therefrom. 
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(Deva, KR, 4. 8-9) 

Shadow from time 

Multiply the given vinadis (elapsed since sunrise in 
the forenoon or to elapse before sunset in the afternoon) 
by 6, and divide by the vinadis in a day (i.e., by 1800); 
the result is the Signs conesponding to time elapsed 
since sunrise in the forenoon or to elapse before sunset 
in the afternoon (i.e., unnatakala). Find the R sine of 
these signs (and set it down at some place to be used 
later). Now, find the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the gnomon and (the vyahgulas of) the midday 
shadow. Multiply this (square root) by 300 and 
divide by the R sine (kept at the other place, and 
diminish the square of the result by the square of the 
gnomon. The square root thereof divided by 
60, gives the shadow (in terms of angulas) in the 
eastern or western hemisphere (as the case may be). 1 
(8-9). (KSS) 

ttWldiSM*W: 

15. 14. 1. ttltHil^M 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 39) 

Declination from shadow 

Find the distance between the extremity of the shadow 
at any time and the east-west line. Subtract it from 
the equinoctial midday shadow when the Sun is in the 
northern hemisphere and add when it is in the southern 
hemisphere. The result multiplied by R sine of 
the colatitude (of the observer’s station) and divided 
by the hypotenuse of the shadow, gives R sine of the 
declination of the Sun. (39). (BG) 

»i4lol n«im tsWi ^ 
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(Varaha, PS, 2. 11-13) 


1 For the rationale, see KR: KSS, pp. 68-69. 


Lagna from Shadow and vice versa 

Add 12 to the shadow (of the twelve-digit gnomon, 
measured in digits) at any time cf the day, and deduct 
from it the midday shadow for the day. Divide 36 by 
this and take the result. This result taken as rasis, plus 
the Sun in rasis is the lagna at the moment, if it is fore¬ 
noon. If afternoon, deduct this from the Sun plus 
six rasis and the lagna is obtained. 

The formulae, (a) for the forenoon and (b) afternoon, 
respectively, can be expressed thus: (a) Lagna=Sun + 
36/ (12 shadow—noon shadow): (b) Lagna = Sun-f-6— 
36/ (12 shadow—noon shadow). (11) 

Deduct the Sun from the lagna and convert the 
remainder into minutes of arc, if forenoon. If after¬ 
noon, deduct the minutes from a half circle, i.e., from 
10800 minutes and take these as minutes. Divide 
64800 by the minutes so obtained. Add the result to the 
noon shadow of date, and deduct 12 from this. This 
is the shadow at the time of the given lagna. This is, 
according to the brief Vasistha Siddhanta. (12-13). (TSK) 
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(Deva, KR, 4. 6-7) 

Time from lagna 

First write down the numbers 278, 299, and 323 in 
serial order and then the same number in the reverse 
order: (the six numbers thus written down denote the 
right ascensions, in terms of vinadis, of the six Signs 
beginning with Aries. The same numbers in the reverse 
order are the right ascensions, in terms of vinadis, of the 
six Signs beginning with Libra). Now diminish the 
numbers 278, 299, 323 by the ascensional differences, 
in terms of vinadis, of the Signs, Aries, Taurus and 
Gemini respectively, and write them down in the serial 
order; then increase the same numbers by the ascensional 
differences, in terms of vinadis, of the signs, Aries, Taurus 
and Gemini, and write them down in the reverse order. 
The six numbers thus written down are the oblique 
ascensions, in terms of vinadis, of the six Signs beginning 
with Aries; and the same six numbers in the reverse 
order are the oblique ascensions, in terms of vinadis, of 
the six Signs beginning with Libra. (6) 


Multiply the minutes to be traversed of the Sign occu¬ 
pied by the Sun or the Moon by the oblique ascension 
of that Sign and divide by 1800. Add the resulting 
{asus) to the {asus of the) oblique ascensions of the (suc¬ 
ceeding) Signs which have risen prior to the rising 
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point of ecliptic ( lagna). This is how time is obtained amplitude should be diminished by the assumed 
from (the longitude of) the lagna. 1 (7). (KSS) (base). This is the rule. 1 (34-35). (BC) 
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(Deva, KR, 4. 14-15) 


Lagna from time 

To find the longitude of the rising point of the ecliptic 
(proceed as follows): Multiply the untraversed portion 
of the Sign occupied by the Sun or the Moon by that 
Sign’s own time for rising (at the local place) and divide 
by the number of minutes in a Sign (i.e., by 1800); then 
subtract the resulting ( vinadis) from the given time, in 
terms of vinadis-, then having completed the current 
sign, subtract from the residue (of the vinadis) the times 
of rising of as many succeeding Signs (or part of a Sign) 
as possible and add those Signs (and part of a Sign, if 
any) (to the completed Signs). Whatever is thus ob¬ 
tained is the longitude of the rising point of the ecliptic 
(called lagna). (14-15). (KSS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 34-35) 


R sine altitude in an intermediate direction 

When the Sun is in the southern hemisphere and on a 
konavrtta or a vertical circle in an intermediate direc¬ 
tion, add its R sine amplitude or agrajya to the assumed 
length of the sankutala or the base of the altitude. 
Square the result, double it and subtract from the square 
of the radius. The square root of the remainder is the 
R sine altitude at that time or konasanku. Multiply 
it by the equinoctial midday shadow (at the observer’s 
station) and divide by 12. The result is a more correct 
(base). Add it to the R sine amplitude or agrajya, and 
repeat the process till the R sine amplitude is fixed. 
When the Sun is in the northern hemisphere, R sine 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4.36) 


Shadow of R sine altitude in an intermediate 
direction 

When the Sim’s declination is to the north and is less 
than the latitude (of the observer’s station), the Sun 
enters the prime vertical. From the then R sine altitude 
and from the R sine altitude when the Sun is on the 
konavrtta or a vertical circle in an intermediate direction, 
the shadows and their hypotenuses can be calculated. 2 
(36). (BC) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 40) 

True Sun from shadow in intermediate direction 

Find the shadow from R sine of the altitude when 
the Sun is on the north-east or north-west vertical 
circle ( konasanku ), square it and halve the result. Find 
its square root. If the sankutala or the base is to the 
north, add the result to the equinoctial midday shadow 
(at the observer’s station) and subtract, if it is to the 
south. The result multiplied by R sine of the colatitude 
(of the observers’s station), and divided by the hypo¬ 
tenuse of the shadow gives R sine of the Sun’s decli¬ 
nation. This, multiplied by the radius and divided 
by R sine of 24°, gives R sine of the Sun’s longi¬ 
tude. 3 (40). (BC) 
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1 There are 21600 asus, 3600 vinadis and 60 nadis in a sidereal day, 
so that the asus divided by 6 give the vinadis and the vinadis divided 
by.60 give the nadis. For the Tables, see KR: KSS, pp. 67-68. 


1 For demonstration, see SiDhVr: BC, II. pp. 87-91. 

* For explanation and rationale, see SiDhVr.’. BC, II, pp. 90-91. 

* For a demonstration, see SiDhVr-: BC, II. 94-96. 
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(Varaha, PS, 4. 38-44) 


the sine of the degrees of sine, and take it for further 
work. (42) 

Multiply this sine by the sine of co-latitude and the 
day-diameter, and divide by 28,800. The result is 
sine altitude of the Sun. (43) 

Square this and deduct from 14,400. Take its square 
root, multiply this by twelve, and divide by sine altitude. 
The result is the length of the shadow of the twelve 
digit gnomon. 1 (44). (TSK) 
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Practical work on shadow diagrams 

On a circle with the east-west line drawn, and the 
directions marked, (according to PS 4. 19), the time 
when the gnomonic shadow perfectly coincides with the 
east-west line, is the time of the Sun crossing the prime 
vertical. (38) 

Agra 

Multiply the Sun’s declination by the radius and 
divide by the sine of co-latitude, and find the sine (of 
the amplitude of the rising or setting point, called agra). 
At a point distant by this amount from the west-east 
line, according to the declination north or south, the 
Sun rises or sets. (39) 

Latitude from agra 

Multiply the sine declination by 120 and divide by the 
sine of amplitude. The sine of co-latitude is obtained. 
Find its arc in degrees. Deduct the degrees from 90. 
The remainder is the degrees of latitude. (40) 

Shadow at desired time 

To find the gnomonic shadow caused by the Sun at 
any time: Take the cara in vinadis and divide by 20. 
Degrees of half-rara are obtained. Place the degrees 
in two places. Convert the time from sunrise in 
nadis, into degrees by multiplying by 6. From these 
degrees, deduct or add the half-ram degrees, according 
as the Sun is in the six Signs beginning with Mesa, or 
in the six Signs beginning with Tula, respectively. (41) 

Find the sine of the resulting degrees and add to or 
subtract this from the sine of the half-cara kept apart in 
the second place, according as the Sun is in the 6 Signs 
Mesa etc., or in the six Signs Tula etc. The result is a 
sine. If the half-rara degrees cannot be deducted from 
the time converted into degrees, then simply find 
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1 For elucidation, see PS: TSK, 4.41-44. 
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(Vatesvara, VSi., 3.1. 12-36) 


Determination of Equinoctial midday shadow 

Method 1 

One should build an earthen platform which should 
be large, circular, as high as one’s shoulders, with surface 
levelled with water, with circumference graduated with 
Signs and degrees, and with well-ascertained cardinal 
points. (12) 


Let a person, standing on the western side of that 
(platform) observe the rising Sun through the centre 
of the circle. Then the R sine of the degrees of that 
point of the circle where he sees the rising Sun is the 
Sun’s agra. (13) 

The (Sun’s) agra multiplied by 12 and divided by 
the R sine of the (Sun’s) declination is the hypo¬ 
tenuse of the equinoctial midday shadow (palasravana 
or palakarna). By the difference between the hypo¬ 
tenuse of the equinoctial midday shadow and the 
gnomon multiply their sum and take the square root 
(of the product); the result is the equinoctial mid¬ 
day shadow (aksdbha or palabha). (14) 


Method 2 

The square root of the difference between the squares 
of the R sine of the (Sun’s) declination and the agra is 
the earthsine ( kujya ), which lies in the plane of the (Sun’s) 
diurnal circle. The earthsine multiplied by 12 and 
divided by the R sine of the (Sun’s) declination is also 
the equinoctial midday shadow (palabha or palabha). (15) 


Method 3 

One should hold a yasti, equal to the radius of the 
celestial sphere, pointing towards the Sun in such a 
way that it may not cast any shadow. Then, the 
perpendicular (dropped on the ground from the upper 
extremity of the yasti), which is called ‘Upright’, is the 
sanku (or R sine of the Sun’s altitude). (16) 

The distance between (the foot of) that {sanku) and 
the east-west line is (called) the bahu or (base). The 
shadow of that sahku-yasti is equal to the R sine of the 
(Sun’s) zenith distance. The yasti is the hypotenuse. 
The bahu for the middle of the day is equal to the R sine 
of the Sun’s (meridian) zenith distance. (17) 

The sum or difference of the bahu and the agra, 
according as they are of unlike or like directions, is the 
sahkutala. That sahkutala multiplied by 12 and divided 
by the upright (R sine of the Sun’s altitude) gives the 
equinoctial midday shadow. (18) 

Method 4 

The equinoctial midday shadow ( palabha) is also 
equal to the R sine of the latitude multiplied by 12 and 
divided by the R sine of colatitude. (19) 

Method 5 

Multiply the Sun’s agra by the midday shadow and 
divide by the R sine of the Sun’s own (i.e., meridian) 
zenith distance. The resulting quotient when added 
to or subtracted from the midday shadow, in the same 
Way as the agra is added to or subtracted from the bahu, 
also gives the equinoctial midday shadow. (20) 

Method 6 

Find the difference or sum of the two given bhujas 
(of shadow) according as they are of like or unlike 
directions. Multiply (the difference or sum thus 
obtained) by 12 and divide by the difference between 
the R sine of the Sun’s altitude corresponding to the 
two bhujas: the result is the ahgulas of the equinoctial 
midday shadow (aksabha or palabha). (21) 

Method 7 

Multiply each of the two given bhujas of shadow by the 
hypotenuse of shadow corresponding to the other bhuja, 
and divide (both the products) by the difference between 
the two hypotenuses of shadow. The difference or 
sum of the two results, according as they are of 
like or unlike directions, is the equinoctial midday 
shadow. (22) 

Method 8 * 

Or the agra multiplied by 12 and divided by the R sine 
of the Sun’s prime veritcal altitude, gives the equinoctial 
midday shadow. 
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Also, the taddhrti multiplied by 12 and divided by the 
R sine of the Sun’s prime vertical altitude gives the 
hypotenuse of the equinoctial midday shadow. . (23) 


the same ( sankutala ) multiplied by the hypotenuse of the 
given shadow and divided by the yasti (i.e., the radius) 
also gives the equinoctial midday shadow. (30) 


Method 9 

Or, the hypotenuse of the equinoctial midday shadow 
is equal to the radius multiplied by 12 and divided by 
the R sine of co-latitude; and the equinoctial midday 
shadow is equal to the earth’s sine multiplied by the 
hypotenuse of the prime vertical shadow and divided 
by the R sine of latitude. (24) 

The Sun’s zenith distance for midday increased or 
diminished by the Sun’s declination according as the 
Sun is in the six Signs beginning with the first point of 
Aries or in the six Signs beginning with the first point of 
Libra, gives the latitude. (But when at midday the 
Sun is to the north of the zenith) the Sun’s declination 
diminished by its northern zenith distance gives the 
latitude. (25) 

Method 10 

One should observe the pole star towards the north 
along the hypotenuse of the triangle-instrument, assum¬ 
ing its base to be equal to the gnomon; then the upright 
(of the triangle-instrument), which lies between the 
line of vision and the base, will be equal to the equinoc¬ 
tial midday shadow. (26) 

Method 11 

When a person, with one of his eyes raised up, observes 
towards the south the star Revatl as clinging to the tip a 
(vertical) gnomon, then the distance between the foot 
of the gnomon and the eye equals the equinoctial mid¬ 
day shadow. (27) 

Method 12 

The square root of the difference between the squares 
of the radius and the agrd, multiplied by 2, gives the 
length of the rising-setting line. The distance from 
the rising-setting line to the (upper extremity of the 
(great) gnomon is the svadhrti. (28) 

Method 13 

The distance between the foot of the (great) gnomon 
and the rising-setting line, multiplied by 12 and divided 
by the (great) gnomon (i.e., the R sine of the Sun’s alti¬ 
tude) is also the equinoctial midday shadow. And 
the svadhrti multiplied by 12 and divided by the (great) 
gnomon, gives the hypotenuse of the equinoctial midday 
shadow. (29) 

Methods 14 and 15 

Or, the sankutala multiplied by the given shadow of 
the gnomon and divided by the R sine of the Sun’s 
zenith distance gives the equinoctial midday shadow; 


Method 16 

Multiply the agrd by the given shadow and divide 
by the Rsine of the Sun’s zenith distance: (the result is 
the chayakarnagri agrd). The difference or sum of that 
‘result’ (viz. the chayakarnagri agrd ) and the bhuja for 
the given shadow ( istabhuja or chayakarnagri bhuja), 
according as they are of like or unlike directions, is the 
equinoctial midday shadow. (31) 


Method 17 

The agrd multiplied by the hypotenuse of the shadow 
and divided by the radius gives the agrd for the sphere of 
radius equal to the hypotenuse of the shadow. Similarly, 
the bhuja multiplied by the hypotenuse of the shadow and 
divided by the radius gives another bhuja which cor¬ 
responds to the sphere of radius equal to the hypotenuse 
of shadow. From these ( chayakarnagri agrd and chdya- 
karnagri bhuja) the equinoctial midday shadow is obtained 
as before. (See vs. 31). (32-33) 

Method 18 

The square root of the difference between the squares 
of the ‘result’ stated above (in vs. 31) (i.e., chayakarnagri 
agrd) and the length of the shadow, gives (half the 
length of) the rising-setting line (in the shadow 
sphere). The distance between this rising-setting line 
and (the gnomon’s position in) the circle forming the 
locus of the gnomon, is the equinoctial midday shadow 
in the shadow circle. (34) 

Method 19 

The result obtained by multiplying the distance (of 
the local place from the equator) along the meridian of 
Ujjayini by 5, or the distance of the local equatorial 
place or the equator from the local place, as multiplied 
by 5, when divided by 46, gives the degrees of the 
(local) latitude, and when divided by 5 x 40 gives the 
equinoctial midday shadow (at the local place, in 
terms or angulas) - 1 (35-36). (KSS) 
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1 For elucidations and observations on these methods, see VSi: 
KSS, Trans., pp. 276-92. 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 43-46) 

Path of the shadow 

From the two ends of the shadow drawn through the 
centre (and meeting the circle), two thujas must be 
drawn in directions opposite to their own. Then the 
midday shadow should be laid from the point of 
intersection of the directions along the north-south line 
in a direction opposite to the midday bhuja. The points 
of extremities of these three shadows should be marked, 
and hence get three intersecting arcs resembling two 
fish figures. Join the mouth and tail of each figure. With 
the point of intersection of the two lines thus formed, 
describe a circle passing through those three extremities. 
That is the path along which the extremity of the 
shadow moves. 


The locus of the foot of the sanku is a circle drawn in 
the same way but the bhuja and the midday shadow 
are fixed in a manner contrary to the above. (43-45) 

The extremity of the shadow of the gnomon placed 
at .the centre of the dial, that is, at the point where the 
lines of the directions meet, should not go beyond the 
above circle, (viz., the locus), while the shadow moves. 


The gnomon moves in such a manner that while 
moving the extremity of its shadow always passes through 
the point where the lines of the directions meet. 
(46). (BC) 
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(Varaha, PS, 4. 29-33) 

Right ascensional difference and Lagna 

Right ascensional difference 

Square the sine of the longitude of a point on the 
ecliptic, and deduct from it the square of the sine of 
declination of the point. Find its root, multiply it by 
the diameter and divide by the the day-diameter. 
Find the arc of the resulting sine in degrees. Multiply 
the degrees by 10. The right ascension of the point is 
obtained in vinadis. Deducting the right ascension of the 
next rasi from that of the previous one, the right ascen¬ 
sional differences of the rails are obtained. (29-30) 

Rising signs 

Take the difference of right ascension of three Signs 
at a time. From the first triplet subtract the difference 
of half-camj one by one, taken in the given oreder. Add 
the half-cam differences one by one taken in the reverse 
order to the second triplet. To the third triplet add 
the half-cam differences taken in the given order. From 
the fourth triplet subtract the half-cam differences one by 
one, in the reverse order. The vinadis of the rising Signs, 
called the ascensional differences, as seen from any 
place, are obtained. The seventh from the rising 
Signs sets during the same time as the Signs themselves 
rise. (31) 

Time to reach prime vertical 

When the Sun is within 6 Signs fiom Aries, i.e., when 
the Sun’s declination is north, multiply the sine of the 
declination by 120' and divide by the sine of the latitude, 
(the place being presumed to be north of the equator 
also). The sine of the Sun’s altitude at prime vertical, 
(. sama-sanku ), is obtained. Find its arc. Treat this arc 
as part of the ecliptic, and find its right ascension in 
vinadis. This is the time taken by the Sun to reach the 
prime vertical in the forenoon, after crossing the 
unmandala, and the time remaining to reach it after 
reaching the prime vertical, in the afternoon. The 
Sun does not touch the prime vertical when it is in the 
six Signs beginning from Libra, i.e., when the declination 
is south (as seen from places in the northern hemis¬ 
phere). 1 (32-33). (TSK) 
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1 For elucidation, see PS'.TSK, 4. 32-33. 
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Ascensional differences 

Taking the Sun’s longitude as 1, 2 and 3 Signs, (that 
is, assuming it at the end of Aries or Taurus or Gemini), 
calculate the three corresponding ascensional differ¬ 
ences (at the observer’s station). The first, the 
difference between the first two, and the difference 
between the third and second, are, respectively, the 
ascensional differences corresponding to the first, second 
and third Signs at the observer’s station. (7). (BG) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 8-9) 


Tunes of the R sine of the Signs at Lanka 

Multiply the R sine of 30°, 60° and 90° by the R sine of 
66° and divide each product by the corresponding 
radius of the day-circle. Find the arcs corresponding to 
the three quotients as R sines. The first quotient 
gives, in asus, the time of the rising of Aries in Lanka; 
the second diminished by the first gives that of Taurus; 
and the third diminished by the second that of Gemini. 
So say the wise. (8) 


These three times, are, respectively, 1670, 1795 and 
1935 asus. When these are diminished, respectively, 
by the three corresponding ascensional differences at the 
observer’s station, the remainders are the times of 
rising of the first three Signs of the zodiac at the same 
place. 

When the ascensional differences at the observer’s 
station are written in the reverse order and are added 
to the three times (at Lanka), also written in the reverse 
order, the results are the times of rising of the next 
three Signs at the same place. 


These six written in the reverse order are the times 
of rising of the last six Signs. (9). (BG) 


15. 23. 4. 


SMia fay9 

yr# r<H H 7T « T T3ROR II 3° II 

* (Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 10) 


Rising point of the ecliptic 

Whatever portion of a Sign of the zodiac has arisen 
in the east above the horizon, the same portion of the 
Sign (seventh from it), has set in the west. 

When the orient ecliptic point or lagna for any time in 
the day is calculated, the true longitude of the Sun at 
that time is considered. But when the orient ecliptic 
point at any time in the night is calculated, the true 
longitude of the Sun is increased by 6 Signs. (10). (BC) 

15.23.5. sffcTR ’TfW tTPTFT 

■H'dlSW rff^T s[^T %TPT:’ I 

sg;«r: fa-i^sPr q Trftr^Rnr ii 33 n 

wfq am try tjq i 

5T9TrT ‘tiTPT^jh dKfa 

qrqrfar q ii 3R n 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 11-12) 


Rising point of the ecliptic at any time 

Multiply the remaining degrees etc. of the Sign of the 
zodiac in which the Sun is located by the time of rising 
(in asus) of that Sign and divide by 30. Subtract the 
quotient in asus from the given time, also in asus. Add 
the remaining degrees etc. of the sign to the longitude of 
the Sun. (Call the result i). 

From the remaining asus subtract as many times of 
rising (asus) of the Signs as possible (beginning with the 
one next to the Sun), and add the same number of 
signs to i. (Call the sum ii). 


Multiply the remaining time (in asus) by 30 and divide 
by the time of rising (in asus) of the Sign next to the one 
subtracted. Add the quotient in degrees etc. to ii. 


The final result gives thus the longitude of the orient 
ecliptic point or rising ecliptic point. (11-12). (BC) 

SHIrW^T: 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 4. 13-14) 
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Time elapsed from Sunrise 

When .180° is added to the longitude of the orient 
ecliptic point, the result is the longitude of the setting 
point of the ecliptic or asta-lagna. So they say. 

Multiply the number of degrees etc. passed by the 
orient ecliptic point in the Sign of the zodiac by the local 
time of rising (in asus) of the Sign and divide by 30. The 
quotient is the time in asus. Then, find out (as before) 
the time of rising of the remaining portion of the Sign in 
which the Sun is. Add both these times, and to this sum 
add the local times of rising (in ams) of all the Signs inter¬ 
vening between the orient ecliptic point and the Sun. 
The sum is the required time (in asus, calculated) from 
the given orient ecliptic point. (13) 

If the given time (when the longitude of the orient 
ecliptic point is required) is less than the time of rising 
of the remaining portion of the Sign of the zodiac in 
which the Sun is located as calculated above, multiply 
the given time by 30 and divide by the time of rising of 
this Sign. When the quotient in degrees etc. is added 
to the true longitude of the Sun, the result is the longi¬ 
tude of the orient ecliptic point. 

If the Sun and the orient ecliptic point are in the same 
Sign of the zodiac, multiply the difference in their 
longitudes- by the time of rising of this Sign and divide 
by 30. The quotient gives the required time (in 
asus). 1 (14). (BC)- < 

15. 23. 7. faN dI 

c t- 0 q|i)cb^ | ^'!j|ij-cK<sl^faH l fa ' '=M : fTOT: IR^II 

fe: fRT ^iPd^ltfa^dl-MJTR; II ^ II 

fadd^i ^idiy^iiddM-Hsu^ i 
dddiSHfaldl: -wfl ^rr II ^ II 

(Varaha, PS, 4. 26-28) 

Cara. 

Multiply the sine of latitude by 240' and by the sine 
of declination. Divide by the sine of colatitude and by 
the day-diameter. Find the arc of the sine obtained 
in minutes, (this arc is called half-caw), and divide by 3. 
The result are the accurate minutes of cara, (which might 
be called as (‘day-difference’.) From the cara we can 
obtain the caw intervals (or caw-differences). (26) 

Latitude from Cara 

Divide the vinadis of cara by twenty and find the sine of 
the resulting degrees. Multiply the day-diameter by 


1 For exposition and rationale, see iSiDhVf.BC , II, pp. 66-72. 


this, and divide by 240. Put the result in two places. 
In one place, square it and add the square of the sine of 
declination and find its root. Multiply the result kept 
in the other place by the radius, and divide by this root, 
The quotient is the sine of latitude. Its arc is the 
latitude. 90° minus latitude is the colatitude, and its 
sine, sine colatitude. (27-28). (TSK) 

■sf-uiWK: 

15. 23. 8. -dbidfadlfa+Nfa- 

Tisiiqsiid I 

qTR II H II 

(Deva, KR, 1.39) 


Cara-correction 

Multiply the Sun’s ascensional difference in terms of 
vinadis by the (planet’s) motion in terms of minutes and 
divide the product by 3600. The resulting minutes 
should be subtracted from the planet’s longitude for 
sunrise or added to the planet’s longitude for sunset when 
the Sun is in the northern hemisphere, and vice versa 
when the Sun is in the southern hemisphere. (39). 
(KSS) 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.2. 54-56, 58-60) 
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Rising at Lanka 

The R sines of 30°, 60° and 90°, being squared and 
decreased by the squares of their respective declinatiohs, 
the square root of the differences being taken, and the 
result being multiplied by the radius (3438) is to be 
divided by the respective R cosines of the declina¬ 
tion. (54). 

The first of the three results, the difference of the 
second and the first, and the difference of the third and 
the second, will give us the rising times of what are called 
the sayana-rasis of Mesa, Vrsabha and Mithuna; their 
reverses will then give the rising times of the next three; 
then the original ones, those of the next three; and again 
their reverses, those of the last three. (55) 

Magnitudes of the rising times 

Those rising times are 1670, 1793, 1937; these in the 
same and reverse orders diminished or increased by their 


respective cara segments which are also in the same and 
reverse orders give the rising times of the sayana-rasis 
beginning from Mesa for the locality. The rasis from 
Tula are in a reverse direction, i.e. as the Mesa is projec¬ 
ting upwards above the horizon, Tula will be projecting 
below" the horizon, so that, the time taken by Mesa to 
rise is exactly the time taken by Tula to set. (58-59) 

Computations of lagna, udaydntara and the like from 
the rising times of big arcs of the ecliptic like rasis will be 
approximate, whereas one desirous of greater approxi¬ 
mation has to determine the same from the rising times 
of smaller arcs like horns and drkkanas, so as to be more 
correct. 1 (60). (AS) 


1 For commentary and rationale, see StiSi: AS, pp. 186-203. 
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(AV, 5.40. 5-9) 


Cause stated in the Rgveda 

O Sun, when the demon Svarbhanu overspread you 
with darkness, all the worlds stood as if not knowing 
where they were. (5) 

O Indra, you destroy the illusions of Svarbhanu which 
exist under the sky. Sage Atri got back the Sun who 
was hidden by darkness, by means of the fourth brahma 
incantation. (6) 

O sage Atri, may that malicious demon, desirous of 
food, not devour me with that dreadful darkness. You 
are a friend and truth is your wealth. May you and 
god Varuna protect me. (7) 


The sage Atri set the press-stone, propitiated the gods 
with prayers and salutations and dispelled Svarbhanu 
and set his eye on Sun’s light. (8) 


Atri and his descendents alone could restore the Sun 
when the demon had overspread (the Sun) with dark¬ 
ness. None besides them had the power to do so. (9) 

16. 1. 2. R*T%Rf 3rr§T 3TT%% ePRTSSfRSR I tf %T?t 
otMMH I # srkwMiai'cM I cTR 3T%q%tT rRlsqi^iR I 

Mqwmi fq; m i fcfct *rr tsrt, rt ht 

vflfsol rtt vMd'Jin rt 5Rvrrcf% 11 

'n C *S N3 "N 

( Tandya/Pancavimsa Brahmana, 6.6.8) 


The Demoniac Svarbhanu struck the Sun with 
darkness; the gods did not discern it (the Sun, hidden as 
it was by darkness): they resorted to Atri; Atri repelled 


ECLIPSES 


its darkness by the bhdsa. The part of the darkness he 
first repelled became a black sheep, what (he repelled) 
the second time (became) a silvery (sheep), what (he 
repelled) the third time (became) a reddish one, and 
with what (arrow) he set free its original appearance 
(colour), that was a white sheep. 1 (W. Caland). 
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(Varaha, Br. Sam., 5.8-17) 

Cause of the Lunar eclipse 

At a lunar eclipse the Moon enters the shadow of the 
Earth, and at a solar eclipse, she enters the Sun’s disc. 
That is the reason why the lunar eclipse does not begin 
at the western limb, nor the solar one at the eastern 
limb. (8) 

Just as the shadow of a tree goes on increasing on one 
side as a result of the Sun’s movement, even so is the case 
with the shadow of the Earth every night by its hiding 
the Sim during its revolution. (9) 


In her course towards the east, if the Moon tenanting 
the seventh house from the Sun, does not swerve much 
either to the north or the south (when her declination 
is very-little), she enters the Earth’s shadow. (10) 


1 The interesting feature of the above passage is the detailed 
observation of the change of colour in the Sun’s disc during the 
progress of an eclipse. 
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The Moon situated below and moving from the west, 
obstructs the solar disc like a cloud. The solar eclipse, 
therefore, is different in different countries according to 
the visibility of the eclipsed disc. (11) 

When the lunar eclipse takes place, the obstructing 
agency is very large, whereas in the solar eclipse it is 
small. Hence in semi-lunar and semi-solar eclipses, the lu¬ 
minous horns become blunt and sharp, respectively. (12) 

In this manner the ancient seers endowed with divine 
insight have explained the causes of eclipses. Hence the 
scientific fact is that Rahu is not at all the cause of 
eclipses. (13) 


An eclipse can by no means be ascertained through 
omens and other indications. For, the portents such as the 
fall of meteors and earth tremors occur at other times 
as well. (16) 

Scholars should not believe the traditional statement 
to the effect that an eclipse cannot take place except 
when there is a combination of five planets in the same 
zodiacal Sign, and that a week before the eclipse, i.e. 
on the previous 8th lunar day, its characteristics can be 
inferred from the behaviour or appearance of a drop of 
oil poured on the surface of water. (17). (M.R. Bhat) 
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These diameters, each multiplied by the true motion, 
and divided by the mean motion of its own planet, give 
the corrected ( sphufa ) diameters. If that of the Sun be 
multiplied by the number of the Sun’s revolutions in an 
Age, and divided by that of the Moon’s, (2) 

Or if it be multiplied by the Moon’s orbit ( kaksa ), 
and divided by the Sun’s orbit, the result will be its 
diameter upon the Moon’s orbit: all these, divided by 
fifteen, give the measures of the diameters in minutes. (3) 

Multiply the Earth’s diameter by the true daily motion 
of the Moon, and divide by her mean motion: the result 
is the Earth’s corrected diameter (suci). The difference 
between the Earth’s diameter and the corrected dia¬ 
meter of the Sun is to be multiplied by the Moon’s mean 
diameter, and divided by the Sun’s mean diameter: 
subtract the result from the Earth’s corrected diameter 
(suci), and the remainder is the diameter of the shadow; 
which is reduced to minutes as before. (4-5) 

The Earth’s shadow is distant half the Signs from the 
Sun: when the longitude of the Moon’s node is the 
same w ith that of the shadow, or with that of the Sun, 
or when it is a few degrees greater or less, there will be 
an eclipse. (6) 

The longitudes of the Sun and the Moon, at the 
moment of the end of the day of new moon (Amavasya), 
are equal, in Signs, etc.: at the end of the day of full 
moon ( Paurnamdsi) they are equal in degrees, etc., at a 
distance of half the Signs. (7) 

When diminished or increased by the proper equation 
of motion for the time, past or to some, or opposition 
or conjunction, they are made to agree, to minutes: the 
place of the node at the same time is treated in the 
contrary manner. 1 (8). 
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(SuSi., 4.1-11) 

Lunar eclipse: Principle of computation 

The diameter of the Sun’s disc is six thousand five 
hundred yojanas; of the Moon’s, four hundred and 
eighty. (1) 

1J5i.* 
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1 For notes and comments, see Su. Si.: Burgess, pp. 143-45. 
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(Varaha, PS, 6.1-10) 


Vasistha-Paulisa systems 

Sun and Moon of equal longitude 

Minutes of arc equal to the nadis of the full moon 
tit hi, to go, after sunset, are to be added to the Sun, 
(which has been computed for sunset). Minutes of 
arc, equal to the nadis to go from the end of the full-moon 
or new-moon tit hi in the day-time, upto sunset, are to be 
so added to the Sun. Thus coirected, the Sun becomes 
equal to the Moon in (degrees and) minutes at the end 
of the full or new moon tit hi, ( i.c ., at full or new 
moon). (1) 


Possibility of a lunar eclipse 

Deduct one degree and thirtysix minutes from Rahu’s 
Head or Tail, (whichever is near the Moon) and find 
the interval in degrees between that and the Moon (at 
full moon found above). If it is less than thirteen, a 
lunar eclipse will occur then. If it is less than fifteen, 
(and above thirteen) there will be a slight darkening, 
that is all. (2) 


Duration of the eclipse 

Square! the Moon’s latitude, subtract it from the 
square of 55, ( i.e. from 3025), and find its square root. 
Double this, and multiplying by 60, divide by the differ¬ 
ence of the daily motions of the Sim and Moon, in 
minutes. The approximate time of the duration of the 
eclipse is obtained in nadis. (3). 

If Moon'-'Sun is less than 13°, multiply the degrees by 
5. The result is in vinadis. Add these vinadis to the 


duration if the longitude of Rahu is greater than that 
of the Moon, and subtract if the Moon is greater than 
Rahu. Thus the time of duration becomes correct. (4) 

Total obscuration 

Deduct the difference of the longitudes between the 
Moon and Rahu from five degrees. Deduct this from 
ten degrees, and multiply the remainder by this itself 
and by four. Find the square root of the result and 
multiply it by 21. The minutes of arc of total obscura¬ 
tion is obtained. This, divided by the daily motion, 
gives the time. (5) 

Direction of the eclipse 

During the interval from the time of first contact to 
the beginning of totality, Rahu, (i.e. darkness), swallows 
the Moon completely. The directions of the points of 
first and last contacts are to be calculated from the 
Moon'—iRahu of those times. (6) 

Divide the semi-orbit of the Moon situated opposite 
to the direction of latitude into 13 parts by straight lines 
parallel to the east-west diameter, at equal distances from 
one another. At the part of the rim equal to the degrees 
of Moon*—sRahu, on the eastern or western part of the 
orbit, are the points of first and last contacts, from 
which the direction can be read. (7) 

Multiply a fourth of the Moon’s rim, (in whatever 
unit taken, as for e.g. minutes or digits) by the latitude, 
and again by the degrees of the Moon east or west of 
the meridian. Divide this by 8100. By so many units 
is the east or west point of contact bent northward or 
away from the north, respectively, if the Moon is east 
of the meridian, and bent away from the north and 
northward, respectively, if the Moon is west of the 
meridian. (8) 

Moment of the eclipse and colour 

The middle of the eclipse is at the moment of new 
moon. The times of first and last contacts are earlier 
and later than the middle, by half the time of duration 
(9a-b). 

When the eclipse is total, the colour of the Moon is 
red or brown as it is farthest or nearest to the earth re¬ 
spectively and mixed, more or less, in between. When 
the eclipse is near sunset or sunrise, the moon is smoky 
in colour. When the eclipse is partial, the Moon has 
the colour of rain-cloud. (9 c-d). 

Subtract the Head of Rahu from 12 rails, multiply it 
by 228, and add the Moon’s longitude. If this is 
between 6 and 12 rajis, the Moon is farther, and if 
between 0 and 6 rds'is, it is nearer. 1 (10). (TSK). 


1 For the elucidation of the several rationales involved, see PS: 
TSK: 6.1-10. 
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Diameter of the shadow 

Multiply the Moon’s true distance in its orbit by 36, 
and divide by the Sun’s true distance multiplied by 90 
and divided by 286. Subtract this result from 36, 
multiply by 120, divide by Moon’s true distance and 
get the arc of the resulting sine. This is the angular 
diameter of the shadow. (l-2a) 


Duration of the eclipse 

Add the angular diameters of the Moon and the 
shadow, divide by two, and square it. Subtract the 
square of the Moon’s latitude from this, and find the 
square root. Multiply this by 120 and divide 
by the difference of the motions per day of the 
Sun and the Moon, pertaining to the time of eclipse. 
The duration of the eclipse is obtained in nadikas. 
(2b-3). 

Find the Moon’s latitude at first contact, and using 
this find a more correct duration. Repeat this till there 
is no difference between the previous and the next 
durations. (4) 


Obscuration at any desired moment 

Take the nadis before or after full or new moon up to 
the time for which the amount eclipsed is wanted. 
Multiply this by the difference of the Sun’s and Moon’s 
daily motions, (mentioned above), and divide by 60. 


The ‘corresponding minutes of arc’ are got. Square 
this, square the Moon’s latitude for the moment, add 
them and extract the square root. Subtract this from 
the half-sum of the diameters of the eclipsing and the 
eclipsed bodies. The remainder is the minutes of arc 
eclipsed, at the moment taken, of the Moon in the case 
of the lunar eclipse, and of the Sun in the case of the 
solar eclipse. (5-6) 


Time of obscuration 

Take the difference of the angular semi-diameters, 
instead of the sum. Square it, subtract the square of the 
parallax-corrected latitude (in the case of the solar 
eclipse), of the latitude (in the case of the lunar), find the 
square root, double it, and treat it as tithi, i.e. multiply by 
60 and divide by the difference of the parallax-corrected 
daily motions for the solar eclipse, cr of the mere daily 
motions in the case of the lunar. The time of total 
obscuration is got. 1 (7) (TSK). 
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(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4. 37-44) 


—Aryabhatiya 

Moon, Sun, Earth and Shadow 

The Moon is water, the Sun is fire, the Earth is earth, 
and what is called Shadow is darkness (caused by the 
Earth’s Shadow). The Moon eclipses the Sun and the 
great Shadow of the Earth eclipses the Moon. (37) 


1 For detailed elucidation, rationales and calculations, see PS: 
TSK, 10. 1-7. 
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Occurrence 

When at the end of a lunar month, the Moon, lying 
near a node (of the Moon), enters the Sun, or, at the end 
of a lunar fortnight, enters the Earth’s Shadow, it is 
more or less the middle of an eclipse, (solar eclipse in the 
former case and lunar eclipse in the latter case). (38) 

Length of Shadow 

Multiply the distance of the Sun from the Earth, by 
the diameter of the Earth and divide (the product) by the 
difference between the diameters of the Sun and of the 
Earth : the result is the length of the Shadow of the Earth 
(i.e. the distance of the vertex of the Earth’s shadow) 
from the diameter of the Earth (i.e. from the centre of 
the Earth). (39) 

Earth's shadow 

Multiply the difference between the length of the 
Earth’s shadow and the distance of the Moon by the 
Earth’s diameter and divide (the product) by the length 
of the Earth’s shadow: the result is the diameter of the 
Tamas (i.e., the diameter of the Earth’s shadow at the 
Moon’s distance). (40) 

Half-duration 

From the square of half the sum of the diameters of 
that (Tamas) and the Moon, subtract the square of the 
Moon’s latitude, and (then) take the square root of the 
difference; the result is known as half the duration of the 
eclipse (in terms of minutes of arc). The corresponding 
time (in ghatis etc.) is obtained with the help of the daily 
motions of the Sun and the Moon. (41) 
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(Brahmagupta, KK, 1.4.1-7) 


—Aryabhata’s Midnight system 

The degrees, minutes and seconds (omitting the Signs) 
in the longitudes of the Sun and Moon should be made 
equal by adding to or subtracting from them their re¬ 
spective motions during the ghatikas, which are to pass 
till the purnanta (or time of opposition) or that have 
passed since then, respectively. 

Subtract the longitude of the pata 1 from that of the 
Moon. The jya of the remainder, multiplied by 9 and 
divided by 5, gives the viksepa of the Moon in minutes. (1) 


Subtract the semi-diameter of the Moon from the 
semi-diameter of that Tamas and find the square of that 
difference. Diminish that by the square of the (Moon’s) 
latitude and then take the square root of that: the square 
root (thus obtained) is half the duration of totality of 
the eclipse. (42) 

Mon-eclipsed portion 

Subtract the Moon’s semi-diameter from the semi¬ 
diameter of the Tamas-, then subtract whatever is 
obtained from the Moon’s latitude: the result is the part 
of the Moon not eclipsed (by the Tamas). (43) 

Measure of the eclipse 

Subtract the ista from the semi-duration of the eclipse; 
to (the square of) that (difference) add the square of the 
Moon’s latitude (at the given time); and take the square 
root of this sum. Subtract that (square root) from the 
sum of the semi-diameters of the Tamas and the Moon; 
the remainder (thus obtained) is the measure of the 
eclipse at the given time. (44) 


The true daily motions of the Sun and Moon 
multiplied, respectively, by 11 and 10, and divided by 
20 and 247, give their angular diameters in minutes. 

The difference between 8 times the true motion of the 
Moon and 25 times that of the Sun, when divided by 
60, gives the angular diameter of the Earth’s shadow in 
minutes. (2) 

When the viksepa of the Moon is subtracted from half 
of the sum of the diameters of the obscuring and the 
obscured bodies, the remainder is the portion obscured 
by the shadow. 

If the obscured portion is greater than the ob¬ 
scured body, there is total eclipse; if less, there is partial 
eclipse. (3). 

Find the sum and difference of the semi-diameters of 
the obscuring and obscured bodies. Subtract the 


1 Pata in this chapter is Moon’s Node. 
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square of the viksepa of the Moon from the square of each 
of the results. Find the square roots of the remainders; 
and thus calculate, respectively, the half durations of the 
eclipse and of the total obscuration in the same way as 
in the case of tit his. (4) 


Multiply the true daily motion of the Sun or the Moon 
by the number of ghatikas, etc., in the half duration of 
the eclipse or of total obscuration. Divide each product 
by 60. Add the result to or subtract from the respective 
longitude of the Sim or of the Moon. The first gives 
the longitude at the end of the eclipse, or the total 
obscuration, as the case may be; and the second gives 
the longitude at the beginning of the eclipse or the total 
obscuration. In the case of the pata , the process must 
be reversed. The corrections should be applied 
repeatedly. (5) 

From the half duration of the eclipse, whether at the 
beginning or at the end, subtract the given time, after 
which or before which, respectively, the obscured 
portion is wanted. From that time, calculate the arc 
in minutes gained by the Moon and also its viksepa. 
Find the square root of the sum of the squares of these 
two quantities. Subtract it from half the sum of the 
diameters of the obscuring and obscured bodies. The 
remainder is the obscured portion. At the time of the 
madhyagrahana, the obscured portion is obtained by sub¬ 
tracting the number of minutes in the Moon’s viksepa 
from half the sum of the diameters of the obscuring and 
obscured bodies. (6) 


Multiply the natajya ( samamandaliya-natamsa-jya ) of the 
obscured body by the aksajya and divide by the trijya. 
Considering the result as the jya, find the number of 
degrees in the corresponding arc. This arc is to the 
north or south according as the obscured body is in the 
eastern or the western half of the celestial sphere. Take 
the sum of difference of the number of degrees in this 
arc and that in the ayanavalana, that is, the declination 
calculated from the longitude of the obscured body 
increased by 90°, according as they are of the same or 
of opposite denominations. The result is the variation 
of the eastward direction of the ecliptic from the 
eastward direction of the disc of the obscured body. 1 
(7) (BC) 
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(Brahmagupta, KK, 2.4. 19-23) 

Syzygy computation 

Find the mean longitudes of the Sun and Moon’s 
pata on a given day. Subtract the longitude of the pata 
from that of the Sun. Subtract the remainder comple¬ 
tely from 6 and 12 Signs and express the difference in 
minutes. Divide this difference by the sum of the mean 
daily motions of the Sun and the pata. The result is in 
days etc. If the difference in the longitudes of the Sun 
and the pata is greater than 6 or 12 Signs the difference 
will be equal to it before the time in the result; if less, 
the difference will be equal to it after the time in the 
result. If the time is AmaVasya, there is the possibility 
of a solar eclipse; if near Purnima, there is the possibility 
of a lunar eclipse. 


If there is no eclipse at present, solar or lunar, (it 
should then be examined whether there was one, 12, 
18, 24, etc., months before or there will be one after the 
same intervals. For this purpose, the longitudes of the 
Sun, Moon its ucca and pata before or after these intervals 
must be found). The fialf-yea-ly motions of the Sun, 
Moon, its ucca and pata are respectively 5 signs 24° 27' 
6", 5 signs 22° 12' 53", 19° 42' 56" and 9° 22' 40". 
Multiply these motions by the number of half years 
before or after which the possibility of an eclipse is to be 
determined. The products resulting from the motions 
of the Sun, Moon and its ucca should be added to the 
respective longitudes, if the time is after the given day; 
and deducted if the time is before the given day. The 
product resulting from the pata’s motion should be 
applied to its longitude in the reverse manner. (The 
final results are the mean longitudes at the time 
when the possibility of an eclipse is being determined. 
(19-23). (BC) 
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(Brahmagupta, KK, 2.4.1-5) 

—Emendation by Brahmagupta 

If the mandakendra of the Sun or Moon is less than 6 
Signs, the mandaphala of each should be subtracted from 
its mean longitude; if the mandakendra is greater than 6 
Signs, the mandaphala should be added. The result in 
each case will be the corrected longitude. 

From these longitudes calculate the time of opposition 
or conjunction, according as it is lunar or solar eclipse. 
Find the natakala at that time. Multiply the j iya of the 
Sun’s mandakendra by the jya of the natakala. Multiply 
the product again by 191 and divide by the square of the 
trijya. Add or subtract the result in seconds, to or from 
the Sun’s corrected longitude, according as it is in the 
western or eastern half of the sky. (The result gives the 
correct true longitude.) 

Multiply the jya of the Moon’s mandakendra by the jyd 
of its natakala. Multiply the product again by 499 and 
divide by the square of the trijya. The result is in 
seconds. If the mandaphala of the Moon is subtractive, 
add or subtract the result to or from its corrected longi¬ 
tude, according as it is in the eastern or western half of 
the sky. If the mandaphala is additive subtract the result 
from the corrected longitude of the-Moon, whether it is 
in the eastern or western half of the sky. (The result is 
its corrected true longitude.) 

The process should be repeated till the longitudes are 
fixed. (1-2) 

If the Sun is in the eastern half of the sky, the 
correction to its motion is subtractive, additive, sub¬ 
tractive and additive, according as its mandakendra is in 
the first, second, third and fourth quadrants, respectively. 
If the Sun is in the western half, the process is reversed. 

In the case of the Moon, when it is in the western 
half, the correction to its motion is subtractive, additive, 
subtractive and additive, according as its mandakendra 
is in the first, second, third and fourth quadrants, re¬ 
spectively. If the Moon is in the eastern half, the 
correction is additive, subtractive, subtractive and addi¬ 
tive, according as its mandakendra is in the first, second, 
third and fourth quadrants respectively. (3) 

In the case of a solar eclipse, add the length of the 
day (on which the eclipse occurs) to its one-quarter. 
Add to the sum the dinagata or the dinasesa, whichever 
is less, and divide by half the length of the day. The 
result is the number of minutes in an angula on that day. 


(In a lunar eclipse the same method must be followed 
using the length of the day of the Moon.) 

The breadth of six grains of harley without the husk 
is equivalent to one angula. (4) 


The semi-diameters of the obscuring and the obscured 
bodies, their sum and the viksepa of the Moon are express- 
sed in angulas, when the number of minutes in these 
lengths is divided by the number of minutes in an angula. 

The trijya and the valanajya are expressed in angulas 
by dividing each by any number. (It is 6 according to 
ancient astronomers.) 1 (5). (BC) 
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—Bhaskara I 


Longitudes of the Sun and the Moon 

One who wants to obtain (the longitudes of the Sun 
and the Moon when there is) equality in minutes of arc 2 
should add as many minutes of arc as there are parvanadis , 
to the Sun’s longitude (at sunrise) and the same together 
with the minutes of arc (of the difference between the 
longitude of the Sun as increased by 6 signs, and the 
longitude of the Moon in the case of opposition, or of 
the difference between the longitudes of the Sun and the 
Moon in the case of conjunction) to the Moon’s longi¬ 
tude (when opposition or conjunction of the Sim and 
Moon is to occur); similarly, (when opposition or 
conjunction of the Sun and Moon has occurred) one 


1 For the explanation of and proof, see KKiBC, I. pp. 149-51. 

* When the Sun and the Moon are in opposition, their longitudes 
differ by six signs; when they are in conjunction, their longitudes 
are the same. The minutes, however, are the same. The equality 
in minutes ofarc refershere to the time of opposition or conjunction. 
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should subtract the pratipad-mdis (etc. from the longitude 
of the Sun and the Moon). (1) 

Mean distances of the Sun and the Moon 
4,59,585 is (in yojanas) the (mean) distance of the Sun 
and 34,377 that of the Moon. (2) 

True distances of the Sun and the Moon 
These (above-mentioned mean distances of the Sun 
and the Moon) multiplied by their true distances in 
minutes obtained by the method of successive approxi¬ 
mations and divided by the radius (i.e., by 3438’) give 
their true distances in yojanas. (3) 

Diameters of the Sun, the Moon and the Earth 
The diameter of the Sun is 4410 ( yojanas ); of the 
Moon ,315 ( yojanas ); and of the Earth ,1050 ( yojanas ). (4) 

Angular diameters of Sun and Moon 

Multiply the radius (i.e., 3438') (separately) by their 
diameters in yojanas and divide by their true distances in 
yojanas-. then are obtained their true (i.e., angular) 
diameters in minutes of arc. (5) 


Length of Earth’s shadow 

Multiply the Sun’s (true) distance (in yojanas) by the 
diameter of the Earth in yojanas and divide by the differ¬ 
ence between (the diameters of) the Sun and the Earth. 
Then is obtained (in yojanas ) the length of the Earth’s 
shadow. (6) 


Diameter of the Earth’s shadow 

This (length of the Earth’s shadow) diminished by the 
(true) distance of the Moon and multiplied by the 
diameter of the Earth and (then) divided by the length 
of the Earth’s shadow gives (in yojanas) the diameter of 
the Earth’s shadow (at the point where the Moon 
crosses it). This should be reduced to minutes of arc 
like (the diameter of) the Moon. (7). (KSS) 
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(Bhaskara I, LBk., 4. 8-22) 

Moon’s latitude 


Multiply the R sine of the difference between the 
longitudes of the Moon, when in opposition with the 
Sun, and its ascending node by 270 and divide (the 
product) by the true distance of the Moon, in minutes: 
the result is the Moon’s (true) latitude north or south. (8) 


Moon’s diameter unobscured by the shadow 

Diminishing the (minutes of arc of the) Moon’s 
latitude (obtained above) by half of the minutes of arc 
resulting on diminishing the diameter of the shadow by 
that of the Moon are obtained those of (the diameter of) 
the Moon which remain unobscured by the shadow. (9) 

Sparsa and moksa sthityardhas 

Diminish the square of half the sum of the diameters 
of the Moon and the shadow ( samparkardha ) by the 
square of the (Moon’s) latitude (for the time of opposi¬ 
tion of the Sim and Moon) and then take the square 
root (of that). That divided by the difference between 
the (true) daily motions (of the Sun and Moon) and 
multiplied by 60 gives, in nadis, the (first approximation 
to the sparsa or moksa) sthityardha. 

(Then) multiply those nadis by the true daily motion 
(of the Moon) and always divide by 60. The resulting 
minutes should then be severally subtracted from, and 
added to the longitude of the Moon (calculated for the 
time of opposition) to get the longitudes of the Moon for 
the times of the first and last contacts. 
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From the Moon’s longitude (for the first contact as 
also for the last contact) calculate the Moon’s latitude; 
and from that successively determine the (correspond¬ 
ing {stkityardha in terms of) nadis, the corresponding 
minutes of arc (of the Moon’s motion), and the longi¬ 
tude of the Moon (for the first contact as also for the 
last contact). Repeating this process again and again, 
find the nearest approximations to the (sparsa and 
moksa) slhityardhas. (10-12). 

First and the last contacts 

Diminish and increase the true time of opposition by 
the (sparsa and moksa) sthityardhas, obtained by the 
method of successive approximations, (respectively): 
then are obtained the times of the first and the last 
contacts. The time of the middle of the eclipse is the 
same as that (of opposition of the Sun and the Moon). 1 
(13) 

Sparsa and moksa vimurdardhas 

The square root of the difference between the squares 
of the Moon’s latitude and half the difference between 
(the diameters of) the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies leads, 


1 This is how the exact times of the beginning and end of a lunar 
eclipse are determined. In practice, however, the exact beginning 
and end of an eclipse are not perceived with the unaided eye. A 
lunar eclipse is seen to begin after a portion of the Moon’s disc is 
already obscured by the shadow. Sankaranarayana tells us how to 
find the times when a lunar eclipse is actually seen to begin and end. 
He says: 

‘ ‘At the beginning, having diminished the sixteenth part of the 
Moon’s diameter from halfthe sum of the diameters of the Moon and 
the shadow, (then) having squared it and subtracted from it the 
square of the Moon’s latitude, one should obtain half the (apparent) 
duration of the lunar eclipse by the method of successive approxi¬ 
mations. Or, one should multiply the Sixteenth portion of that 
(semi-duration) in minutes by 60 and divide by the difference 
between the daily motions of the Sun and the Moon, and then 
reduce that to vighafis etc. Having thus ascertained the corres¬ 
ponding time (in vighafis ) the apparent instant of the first contact 
should be declared by adding that to theinstant of the first contact. 
After that, in order to determine theinstant of the last contact, the 
moksa-sthityardha obtained by the method of successive approxima¬ 
tions should be added to the instant of opposition and the result 
taken, as before, as the instant of the last contact. There also the 
(apparent) time should be announced after diminishing it by one- 
sixteenth (ofthe time corresponding to the moksa-sthityardha). Then 
adding the two sthityardhas (i.e., the sparia and moksa sthityardhas), 
the sum should be declared, in ghafis etc., to be the duration of the 
eclipse.” 

I n support of his statement, Sankaranarayana quotes the following 
verse of Acarya Bhafta Govinda: 

sasidehastyamsonam samparkadalam yadd nater adhikam \ 

bhavati tadcndugrahanam na bhavatyalpe 'rdhasamparke H 

i.e., When half the sum of the diameters of the Moon and the 
shadow diminished by the sixteenth portion of the Moon’s diameter 
is greater than the Moon’s latitude (for the time of opposition), 
then does a lunar eclipse occur (i.e., is observed). When half the 
sum of the diameters of the Moon and the shadow (diminished by 
the sixteenth part ofthe Moon’s diameter) is smaller, a lunar eclipse 
does not seem to occur (i.e., is not observed). 

The statement that the time of the middle of the eclipse is the 
same as that of opposition of the Sun and Moon is only approxi¬ 
mately true. An accutare expression for the difference between 
the two instants was first given by GaneSa Daivajha (1520). (KSS) 


as before, to the determination of the (nearest approxi¬ 
mation in) nadis of the (sparsa vimardardha as also of the 
moksa vimardardha. (14) 

Akfa-valana and Ayana-valana 

Multiply the R sine of the (local) latitude by the 
R versed-sine of the asus between the times of (the begin¬ 
ning, middle, or end of) the eclipse and the middle of 
the night or day, 1 and divide by the radius (i.e., 3438'): 
(the result is the R sine of the aksa-valana). The direc¬ 
tion ofthe result (i.e., aksa-valana) is (determined) in the 
following manner: 

(If the eclipsed body, at the time of the first or last 
contact, is) in the eastern half of the celestial sphere, 
the directions of the ak^a-valana for the eastern and 
western halves of the disc (of the eclipsed body) (i.e., of 
the sparsa and moksa valanas in the case of the Moon and 
vice versa in the case of the Sun) are north and south, 
(respectively); (if the eclipsed body is) in the western 
half of the celestial sphere, (they are to be taken) 
reversely. (15-16). 

Magnitude and direction of the ayana-valana 

The R sine of the declination calculated from the 
R versed sine of the koti of the tropical (sayana) longitude 
ofthe Sun or Moon 2 for that time (i.e., for the beginning, 
middle, or end of the eclipse) (is the R sine of the ayana- 
valana) . In the eastern hal f of the disc (of the Sun or the 
Moon), the direction (of the ayana-valana) is the same as 
that of the ayanc? (of the Sun or the Moon). In the 
western half, the direction is contrary to that of the 
ayana. (17) 

Resultant valana 

Take the sum of their arcs (i.e., of the akfa-valana and 
ayana-valana (when they are of like directions) and the 
difference when they are of unlike directions. Multiply 
the R sine of that (sum of difference) by the sum of the 
semi-diameters of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies and 
divide by the radius: this result is the valana. (18) 

Corrected valana: sphuta-valana 

If the valana (obtained above) is of the same direction 
(as the Moon’s latitude) add it to the Moon’s latitude; 
if it is of the contrary direction, subtract it (from the 


1 Night when the eclipse is lunar, and day when the eclipse is 
solar. 

* The Sun is taken when the eclipse is solar, and the Moon is 
taken when the eclipse is lunar. 

8 Ayana means “the northerly or southerly course (of a planet)”. 
The course (ayana) is north or south according as the planet lies in 
the half orbit beginning with the tropical Sign Capricorn or in that 
beginning with the tropical sign Cancer. 
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Moon’s latitude). The (sum or difference thus obtained 
is known as the corrected valana ( spkufa-valana ) in the 
case of solar and lunar eclipses. 

In case that (corrected valana) is found to be greater 
than the sum of the semi-diameters of the eclipsed and 
eclipsing bodies, it should be subtracted from the entire 
sum of the semi-diameters of the eclipsed and eclipsing 
bodies and the remainder (thus obtained) should be 
taken as the (corrected) valana. (19-20) 

Valana for the middle of the eclipse 

The (resultant) valana for the middle of the eclipse 
obtained in the same way as for the first contact without 
any further addition or subtraction of the Moon’s latitude 
tude is the corrected ( valana for the: middle of the eclipse). 
The direction of that (Moon’s latitude) is to be taken 
reversely (in the projection of a lunar eclipse). (21) 

Converting minutes of arc into angulas 

The min utes of arc of the diameters of the Sun, the 
Moon, and the shadow and those of the (Moon’s) latitude 
and the (corrected) valana when divided by two are 
reduced to angulas. (But when the Sun and Moon are) 
on the horizon, they (i.e., minutes of arc) are the same 
(as angulas). (22). (KSS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 5.1-28) 


—Lalla 

Time of the eclipse 

If one wants to ascertain (the time of) a lunar eclipse, 
one must find the true longitudes of the Sun, the Moon, 
and its ascending node, on the fifteenth tithi (i.e., 
full moon day) in the light half of the lunar month, 
at sunset. (!) 


Circumference of the sky 

Multiply 21,600 by 10 and then by the revolutions of 
the Moon in a yuga. The result is the yojanas in the 
circumference of the sky up to which the rays of the Sun 
reach. (2) 

Distance of the planet from the Earth 

(The circumference of the sky in yojanas) divided by 
72,000 gives the circumference of the orbit of the aster- 
isms. Again, (the circumference of the sky in yojanas) 
divided by the number of revolutions of each planet in 
a yuga, gives the circumference of the planet’s orbit (in 
yojanas ). When this circumference is multiplied by 625 
and divided by 3,927, the result is the distance of the 
planet from the earth (in yojanas ). (3) 

Distance of the Sun and the Moon from the Earth 
The mean distance of the Sun from the Earth’s centre 
is 4,59,585 yojanas and that of the Moon is 34,377 
yojanas. (4) 

When their mean distances are multiplied by their 
respective mandasphufa hypotenuse and divided by the 
radius, the results are their correct distances. Or, the 
mean distance multiplied by the mean motion and 
divided by the true motion, gives the correct distance 
(of the Sun or Moon) from the earth. (5) 

The diameter of the Moon is 315 yojanas and that of 
the Sun is 4410. The Sun’s distance from the earth 
multiplied by 5 and divided by 16 gives the height of the 
cone of the Earth’s shadow. (6) 

Diameter of the Earth's shadow in yojanas 

The length of the earth’s shadow (as found above) 
diminished by the coirect distance of the Moon from the 
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centre of the earth, then multiplied by 1050 and divided 
by itself, gives, as result, the diameter of the earth’s 
shadow in yojanas (in the Moon’s orbit). (7) ■ 

Angular diameter of the Sun etc. 

The diameters of the Sun, the Moon and the shadow, 
(each expressed in yojanas) , and multiplied by the radius 
and divided, respectively, by the Sun’s distance from the 
earth, the Moon’s distance and the Moon’s distance, (in 
yojanas), give the respective angular diameters in 
minutes, whence the arcs corresponding to the quotients 
as R sines are found. The results can also be treated 
approximately as diameters (without finding the 
arcs). (8) 

Or, the true motion of the Moon multiplied by 11 and 
divided by 272 gives its angular diameter in minutes. 
That of the Sun is obtained by multiplying its true 
motion by 11 and dividing by 20. The difference 
between 8 times the true motion of the Moon and 25 
times that of the Sun, divided by 60, gives the angular 
diameter of the shadow (in minutes). (9) 

The eclipser and the eclipsed 

The shadow is the Moon’s obscuring body and the 
Moon is the Sun’s obscuring body. There are total 
and partial eclipses of the obscured body caused by the 
obscuring body. (The eclipse) is named after the 
(eclipsed portion of the) obscured body. 1 (10) (BC) 

Latitude of the Moon 

When the Moon is equal to the Sun in respect of 
minutes etc., subtract from its longitude, the longitude 
of its ascending node. Find the R sine of the remaining 
arc, multiply it by 15 and divide by 191. The result is 
the latitude of the Moon, and its direction is according 
to the hemisphere in which the Moon happens to be 
diminished by its node. (11) 

Obscured portion at mid-eclipse 

When this latitude is subtracted from the sum of the 
semi-diameters of the obscuring and the obscured 
bodies, the remainder is the portion obscured (at the 
time of mid-eclipse). When the portion is greater than 
the obscured body, the latter is said to be completely 
obscured. (12) 

Or, subtract half the difference of the diameters of the 
obscuring and the obscured bodies from the latitude of 
the Moon. The remainder is the portion not obscured. 
If there is no remainder, the obscured body is completely 
obscured. (13) 


1 For rationales and demonstrations, see Si.Dh.Vr- BC. 11.112-13. 


Half-duration of the eclipse 

Take the sum or difference in the semi-diameters of 
the obscuring and the obscured bodies. Square it and 
subtract from it the square of the Moon’s latitude. 
Find the square root of the remainder. Multiply it by 
60 and divide by the difference of the true motions in 
minutes of the two bodies. The results are, respectively, 
the approximate half durations of the eclipse and the 
total eclipse in ghatikas. 

When these times are severally multiplied by the true 
motions of the Sun, Moon and its node and each product 
divided by 60, the results are, respectively, the motions 
of the Sun, Moon and its node during these times. 
(14-15) 

The Sun’s and Moon’s motions in minutes should, 
respectively, be subtracted from their longitudes and 
the node’s motion added to its longitude, if the first 
half of duration of the eclipse or of the total eclipse is 
required; the reverse process is to be followed if the 
second half is required. 

From these longitudes, again calculate the half 
duration of the eclipse and of the total eclipse. Repeat 
the process till the times are fixed. (16) 

When the first half of the duration of an eclipse is 
subtracted from the time of the full moon, the remainder 
gives the time when the eclipse began. When the 
second half of the duration of an eclipse is added to the 
time of the full moon, the sum gives the time when the 
eclipse ends. So the wise say. 

The s um of the first and second half of the duration 
of the eclipse is its total duration. The sum of the first 
and second half of the duration of the total eclipse is the 
duration of the complete disappearance of the Moon. (17) 

The end of the full moon is the time of mid-eclipse. 
That time, diminished by the first half of the duration 
of the total eclipse, gives the time when the Moon is 
completely obscured. Again, that time added to the 
second half of the duration of the total eclipse, gives the 
time when the Moon begins to reappear. So say those 
who know. (18) 

Obscured portion at any time 

When the given time (during an eclipse) is subtracted 
from the first or second half of the duration of an eclipse, 
and the remainder is multiplied by the difference in 
minutes of the motions (of the obscuring and the obs¬ 
cured bodies) and divided by 60, the result is called bhuja 
or base. The latitude of the Moon at that time is 
called kofi or perpendicular. The square root of the 
sum of the squares of the base and the perpendicular is 
the hypotenuse at that time. (19) 
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In the same way, when the first or second half of a 
total eclipse is multiplied by the difference of the true 
motions (of the obscuring and the obscured bodies, and 
the product is divided by 60, the result is the base). 
The latitude of the Moon at these times is the perpendi¬ 
cular. (The square root of the sum of the squares of 
the base and the perpendicular is the hypotenuse at the 
beginning of the total eclipse (if the first half is taken), 
and is the hypotenuse for the end of the total eclipse (if 
the second half is taken). 

(In both cases), when the hypotenuse is subtracted 
from the sum of the semi-diameters of the two bodies, 
the remainder is the obscured portion. (20; 

Time from the obscured portion 

Subtract the given obscured portion from the sum of 
the semi-diameters of the two bodies. Square the re¬ 
mainder. Subtract from it the square of the Moon’s 
latitude (at the time of mid-eclipse). Find the square 
root of the remainder. Multiply it by 60 and divide 
by the difference of the true motions of the two bodies. 
Subtract the result from the first half of the duration of 
the eclipse, if the observed portion is between the begin¬ 
ning of the eclipse and the mid-eclipse. But if it is 
between the mid-eclipse and the end, subtract the 
quotient from the second half of the duration of the 
eclipse. The result is approximately the time when the 
given portion is obscured. 

Find the Moon’s latitude at this time and repeat the 
process till the time is fixed. (This then is the correct 
time.) (22) 

Valana: Deflection due to latitude and declination 

Multiply the equinoctial midday shadow by the R 
versed sine or the utkramajya of the hour-angle at the 
beginning of the eclipse, etc. and divide by the hypo¬ 
tenuse of the equinoctial shadow. Remember that the 
arc corresponding to this quotient as the R sine, (which 
is called aksavalam), is to be taken as north or south 
according as the obscured body is in the eastern or 
western hemisphere. (23) 

In a lunar eclipse, the Moon, (the obscured body), is 
said to be in the eastern hemisphere from midday till 
midnight. From midnight till midday it is said to be 
in the western hemisphere. In a solar eclipse, (for the 
Sun, which is the obscured body), the contrary is the 
case. (24) 

Increase the number of degrees in the longitude of 
the obscured body by 3 Signs and then find its R versed 
sine or utkramajya. Hence find, as before, the R sine of 
the declination. The corresponding arc ( dyanavalana)■ 
has the same denomination as that of the Moon increased 


by 3 signs. The latitude of the Moon has the same 
denomination as that of the Moon diminished by its 
node. (25) 

The dksavalana, the dyanavalana and the Moon’s 
latitude, all in minutes, should be added together if they 
are of the same denomination but their difference must 
be taken when of different denominations. Then find 
the R sine of the sum or difference, as the case may be. 
The result is the R sine of the valana or variation of the 
eastward direction of the ecliptic from the eastward 
direction of the disc of the obscured body. (26) 

Divide the R sine of the valana and 3438, the radius, 
by 110, to convert them into angulas. When the altitude 
in time ( unnatakdla ) on any day at any given time, is 
divided by half the duration of the day and 2| added 
to the result* the sum is the number of minutes equivalent 
to one ahgula. (27) 

Conversion of angular deflection to linear deflection 

The sum of the radii of the obscuring and the obscured 
bodies, the latitude of the Moon, the obscuied portion, 
the hypotenuse, the base and the perpendicular, 
(expressed in minutes) should be divided by the number 
of minutes in one ahgula. 1 (28). (BC) 

—y 

16. 11. la. 
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1 For the rationale and exposition,see &DAFr,: BC,II. 113-28. 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1. 4. 1-5) 

—Bhaskara II 

Possibility of an eclipse 

Multiply the number of years that have elapsed from 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga by twelve and add the 
number of months elapsed from the beginning of the 
luni-solar year. Let the result be x. Then add 

2* (1 w?!, to x L et the result be y. Then the longi- 

65 

tude of what is called Sapata-Surya or the longitude of 
the Sun with respect to a node will be x rasisf 

(2jH-503) (1 + T?g) r -^ s jf ^is longitude be less than 
3x30 

14°, then a lunar eclipse is likely to occur. (l-3a) 

Special note for the solar eclipse 

Add half a ras'i to the longitude previously obtained ; 
find out on which side the Sun lies, north or south; 
compute the longitude of the Sun from the number of 
days elapsed after the Sankramana day (i.e. the day on 
which the Sun has left one ras'i and entered another. (3b) 

Obtain the hour-angle in nddts of the Sun at the ending 
moment of the Amavasya, i.e. at the moment of new 
moon; add or subtract one-fourth thereof in rasis from 
the position of the Sun according as the Sun is in the 
western or eastern hemisphere; then finding the decli¬ 
nation of that point and from the sum or difference of 
the declination and latitude of the place, obtain the 
zenith-distance of the culminating point of the ecliptic; 
taking that point to be roughly the Vitribha, i.e. the 
point of the ecliptic which is 90° behind the Sun on the 
ecliptic, find one-sixth of the zenith-distance; taking 
the sum or difference of the result and the longitude of 
the Sun with respect to the node (obtained in the begin¬ 
ning by adding half a raft to its position at full moon) 
if the result happens to fall short of 7°, then we could 
expect a solar eclipse. (4) 

If there be no eclipse at the current new moon, then 
go on adding one raft'-0°-40'-15" to the longitude of the 
Sun with respect of the Node (which will be its longitude 
for the moment of the next new moon) and repeating 
the procedure indicated, the occurrence of an eclipse or 
otherwise could be known. If such an occurrence be 
indicated, then compute the actual positions of the Sun, 
Moon and Rahu and following the procedure to be 
indicated in the chapter on Solar Eclipses, the moment 
of the occurrence of the eclipse and other relevant 
details could be computed. 1 (5). (AS) 


1 For an exposition, see SiSi: AS, pp. 331-45. 
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(Bhaskara II, SitSi., 1.5.3-7,10-11) 

Preliminaries 

Orbital radius 

The distances of the centres of the globes of the Sun 
and the Moon from the centre of the Earth in yojanas 
are respectively 689,377 and 51,566. (3) 


Hypotenuse 

The radius vector is to be computed even in the case 
of the Equation of centre as we did in the case of fig Ara- 

j^2 

phala. If it be ‘K’, g R _ R will be what is kalakarna 

both in the case of the Sun, as well as the Moon. (4) 

The above kalakarna multiplied by the karna given in 
yojanas and divided by the Radius gives the rectified 
yojanakarna. (5) 
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Spherical radii of Sun and the Moon 
The spherical diameters of the Sun and the Moon are 
respectively, 6522 and 480 yojanas. (5b) 

(S-E) Km 

e—-=2a (where e=Earth’s diameter, s— 

Ks 

Sun’s diameter; Km= Moon’s distance from the 
Earth’s centre; Ks= Sun’s distance from the Earth’s 
centre, and a=radius of the Earth’s shadow cone at the 
lunar orbit). (6) 


Angular measure 

The diameters of the Sun, the Moon, and Rahu in 
yojanas multiplied by R=3438', and divided, respectively, 
by Ks, Km and Km, give their angular measures. (7) 

Latitude of the Moon 

Viksepa or Sara, as it is also called, i.e. the latitude 0 

R sinA x 270 

of the Moon, is obtained by the formula 0— - 

R 

and it will have the same direction as the Moon with 
respect to the ecliptic, where A is the longitude of the 
Moon with respect to the nearer node and 270' or 
is taken to be the inclination of the lunar orbit to the 
ecliptic or, what is the same, the maximum latitude of 
the Moon. (10) 


Magnitude of a lunar eclipse 

Sthagita or the magnitude of an eclipse is defined as 
P-fr + 0 (where P and r are, respectively, the radii of the 
eclipsing and eclipsed bodies and 0 is the latitude of the 
Moon). If the Sthagita is greater than 2r, then the 
eclipse is total. 1 (11). (AS) 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.5. 12-14) 


Duration of the eclipse 

V (P+r) 2 -/8 2 x60 


Stkiti-khanda- 


m,— Sj 


£ duration of 
the eclipse 


Marda-khanda- 


V(P-r) 2 : -/3 2 x60 

m,-s, 


duration of 


totality 

where P is the radius of the shadow-cone, r the radius 
of the Moon’s disc, 0 its latitude taken to be constant 
during the eclipse, ni] and s, the daily motions of the 
Moon and Sun respectively. (12) 


Rectification of the times 

From the position of the Moon and that of the Node 
obtained for the moment of opposition, have to be 
computed their position for the moment of first contact 
and those for the moment of last contact. (13) 


Proceeding on the same lines as above and obtaining 
0 2 and 04 the rectified latitudes of the Moon for the 
moments of the commencement and end of totality of 
the eclipse, the Sammilana-marda-khanda and Unmilana- 
marda-khanda, T 3 and T 4 , are to be rectified. 1 (14). (AS) 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.5.19-21b) 

First contact etc. 

The ‘Middle of the eclipse’ (or, strictly speaking) the 
moment when the portion eclipsed is a maximum) 
occurs at the moment of opposition. Spars'a or pragraha 
is at the moment of first contact and mokfa is at the 
moment of last contact, separated from the moment of 
the middle of the eclipse by times equal to spars'a-sthiti- 
khanda and moksa-sthiti-khanda respectively before and 
after. Similarly, sammilana and unmilana or the moment 
of the commencement of totality and the end thereof 
occur before and after the moment of‘the middle of the 
eclipse’ by times equal to sammilana-marda-khanda and 
unmilana-marda-khanda, respectively. (19) 


1 For an exposition and the rationale of the several processes 
involved, see SiSi : AS, pp. 347-63. 


1 For the rationale involved, see SiSi: AS, pp. 363-70. 
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Valana or Deflection 

The hour angle of the eclipsed body expressed in 
nadis, multiplied by 90 and divided by half the duration 
of night (if it be lunar eclipse) or half the duration of 
day (if ii be solar), as the case may be, will give the de¬ 
grees of an angle, whose R sine being multiplied by the 
R sine of the latitude and divided by (R cos 8), (where 
8 is the declination of the eclipsed body), gives the R 
sine of what is called Aksa-valana which is north 
when the hour angle is east, and south otherwise. 
(20-2 lab). (AS) 
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(Deva, KR, 2. 2-1 lb) 

—Karanaratna 

Angular diameters of Sun, Moon and Rahu 
Ten times the Moon’s daily motion when divided by 
251 gives the Moon’s own diameter and when divided 
by 99, gives the diameter of Rahu (i.e.. Shadow); and 


10 times the Sun’s daily motion when divided by 18 
gives the diameter of the Sun. (2) 

Moon’s latitude 

From the longitude of the Moon at full moon subtract 
the longitude of the Moon’s ascending node. The R 
sine of that diminished by one-tenth of itself is the 
Moon’s latitude (at full moon). (3) 

Times of first and last contacts 

Subtract the square of that (Moon’s latitude) from 
the square of half the sum of the diameters of the Moon 
and Shadow. The square root of that is half the dura¬ 
tion of the eclipse in terms of minutes. This divided 
by the motion-difference of the Sun and Moon (in terms 
of degrees) gives the nadis (of half the duration of the 
eclipse). (When the time is measured from sunrise) 
on the full moon tithi, these nadis being subtracted from 
the time of opposition (of the Sun and the Moon), the 
result is the time of the first contact; and the same 
number of nadis being added to the time of opposition, 
the result is the time of the last contact. (When the 
time is measured from sunrise) on the next tithi (called 
Pratipad), the process is just the reverse. (That is, the 
time of the last contact is obtained by subtracting the 
above ghatis from the time of opposition and the time of 
the first contact is obtained by adding those ghatis to 
the time of opposition). The time of the middle of the 
eclipse is obtained by iterating the above process. In 
the case of a solar eclipse, the process is the same, except 
for that in the place of Rahu (Shadow) one has to use the 
Moon’s disc. (3cd-5). 

Possibility of a Lunar eclipse 

When the Moon’s latitude (for the time of opposition) 
is less than half the sum of diameters of the eclipsed and 
eclipsing bodies, an eclipse (of the Moon) is possible; 
when greater (or equal), it is not possible. 

The conjunction of Rahu (Shadow) with the Moon 
occurs when the Sim sees the Moon (i.e., when the Moon 
is diametrically opposite to the Sun). (6) 

Prediction of an eclipse 

A solar eclipse should not be predicted when it 
amounts to less than one-twelfth of the Sun’s diameter 
(as it might not be visible to the naked eye) on account 
of the brilliancy of the Sun. But a lunar eclipse must 
be declared whenever it amounts to more than one- 
sixteenth of the Moon’s diameter, as it will be visible 
(to the naked eye) on account of the transparency of 
the Moon. (7) 

Duration of totality 

Subtract the squaie of the Moon’s latitude (for the 
time of opposition) from the square of half the difference 
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between the diameters of. the eclipsed and eclipsing 
bodies and take the square root thereof, and then divide 
(that square root) by the motion-difference (of the Sun 
and Moon) (in terms of degrees): the quotient gives the 
ghalikds of half the duration of total eclipse. (8) 

Moon's latitude for first or last contact 

(In order to obtain the Moon’s latitude) for the first 
contact, subtract as many minutes from the Moon’s 
latitude (for the time of opposition) as there are ghatis 
in half the duration of the eclipse if the eclipse occurs in 
an odd nodal quadrant, and add the same number of 
minutes if the eclipse occurs in an even nodal quadrant. 
(In order to find the Moon’s latitude) for the last 
contact, proceed reversely. (9) 

Semi-duration of eclipse by iteration 

Having done this, apply the process of iteration in 
the following way: Calculate the semi-durations of the 
eclipse and the Moon’s latitude (for the first and last 
contacts) again and again until the successive values 
are the same. The times, in ghatis, of the semi-dura¬ 
tions of the eclipse calculated from them (i,e., from 
the Moon’s latitudes for the first and last contacts, 
obtained by iteration) arc the true values of the two 
(semi-durations), 1 (10-11 a). (KSS) 

—Silsln! 

16.13.1a. ftfST- 

^ iwrat ^ ^ ^ 

‘q WVftcT: sfPT- 

gfr: tf^ T: II ^ II 

(Sripati, Dhikoti, 1. 2) 

—Sripati 

Lunar months since Saka 961, the epoch 

Diminish the (current) year of the Saka era by 961, 
(then) multiply (the remainder) by 12, (then) add (to the 
resulting product) the number of months elapsed since 
the beginning of Caitra; (then set down the resulting 
sum in two places one below the other.) Multiply the 
sum in the lower place by 2, (then) diminish (the product) 
by 5, and (then) diminish (the remainder obtained) 
by 961th of itself. Divide whatever is obtained (as the 
remainder) by 65 an add (the quotient to the sum 
standing in the upper place. 2 (2) 


1 For rationale, see: KR : KSS, PP- 42-47. 

* This rule assumes, following Aryabhata I, that one solar month 
is equivalent to 

2 / 1 \ - 

J 4 - — ( 1-] lunar months approx. 

65 \ 916/ 

The subtractive 5 in the text is meant to account for the 
intercalary excess at the beginning of the Saka year 961. 
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(Sripati, Dhikoti, 1. 3-5) 

Darsanta-bhadhruva and Purnimanta-bhadhruva 

Set down the resulting “aggregate of months” in 
three places (one below the other) and multiply (the 
numbers in the upper-most, the middle and the lowest 
places) by 2, 18, and 1, respectively. Then increase 
the last result (which is in the lowest place) by one-twen¬ 
tieth of itself. Then divide that by 60, (retain the 
remainder) and add the quotient to the number in the 
middle place. (Then) divide that (i.e., the number 
now in the middle place) by 60, (retain the remainder) 
and add the quotient to the number in the uppermost 
place. Then divide the number now in the uppermost 
place) by 27 (discard the quotient and retain the re¬ 
mainder). (To the remainders standing in the upper¬ 
most, the middle and the lowest places denoting naksatra, 
gh iti and pala in order) add 1, 44 and 6, respectively. 
Thus is obtained the Dar£anta-bhadhruva. 1 (3-5a) 


‘The Darsanta-bhadhruva being increased by 1, 9 and 0 (in 
the uppermost, the middle and the lowest places denoting nakfatra, 
ghafi and pala, respectively) gives the Purnimanta-bhadhruva. 

The DarSanta-bhadruva denotes the longitudinal distance of the 
Mean Sun from the Moon’s ascending node at the time of conjunc¬ 
tion of the Sun and the Moon in terms of nakfatra, ghati and pala. 
The nakfatra, ghati and pala here are the divisions of the circle like 
the degrees, minutes and seconds. The whole circumference of the 
circle is divided into 27 equal parts called nakfatras. each nakfatra 
is subdivided into 60 equal parts called ghatis, and each ghati is 
further subdivided into 60 equal parts called palas. 

The Purnimanta bhadhruva denotes the longitudinal distance 
of the mean Sun from the Moon’s ascending node at the time of 
opposition of the Sun and the Moon, in terms of nakfatra, ghati and 
pala. 

The above rule assumes, following the Siddhantalekhara, that the 
rate of separation of the Sun from the Moon’s node is equivalent 
to 2 nakfatras 18 ghatis and 1 1/20 palas per month. In a fortnight, 
likewise, this separation to 1 .nakfatra 9 ghatis 0 pala. 

1 nakfatra 44 ghatis and 6 palas, used as an additive in the above 
rule, is the bhadhruva for the beginning of Caitra Saka 961, the 
starting point of our calculation. 
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16. ECLIPSES 


16. 13. Id 


Possibility of an eclipse 

When the difference of the (Darsanta or Purnimanta) 
bhadhruva from half a circle (i.e. 13 naksatras 30 ghatis), 
or a full circle (i.e. 27 naksatras ) yields zero in the upper¬ 
most place (denoting naksatras) , an eclipse (of the Sun 
or the Moon) is to be considered (possible). 1 (5b). 
(KSS) 
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(Sripati, Dhikofi, 1. 6) 

Difference between true and mean Sun 

When the Sun is in the six Signs beginning with 
Cancer (i.e. in Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, and 
Sagittarius), the Ravika Nadls (i.e. ghatis of the Sun’s 
correction), which are then negative in sign, amount to 
3, 8, 10, 11, 8 and 3 (respectively); when the Sun is in 
the six Signs beginning with Capricorn (i.e. in Capricorn, 
Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, Taurus and Gemini) the (corres¬ 
ponding Ravika Nadls, which are now positive in sign, 
amount to 6, 10, 11, 5, 6 and 0 (respectively). 2 (6) 
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1 This means that an eclipse of the Sun or the Moon should be 
considered possibe if at the time of conjunction or opposition of the 
Sun and the Moon the distance of the Sun from the nearest node is 
less than one naksatras, i.e. 13° 20'. 

* The Ravika-nadis above give the difference between the true 
and mean positions of the Sun, i.e. the Sun’s correction. This 
correction can be easily identified with the Sun’s equation of the 
centre. It is to be noted that the correction stated above is zero 
in Gemini, the sign occupied by the Sun’s apogee, and is again zero 
somewhere in Sagittarius, the sign occupied by the Sun’s perigee. 
In the other signs its variation behaves like that of the Sun’s 
equation of the centre. Moreover, its maximum value is 11 nadis, 
i.e. 2° 26' 40", which roughly corresponds to the Indian value of 
the Sun’s equation of the centre. It may be added that 11 nadis 
is the approximate maximum value of the correction in round 
figures. 
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(Sripati, Dhikofi, 1. 7-13) 


Eclipse computation 

Having first applied these Ravika Nadis (as a negative 
or positive correction) to the Bhadhruva, one should find 
the difference of the (corrected) Bhadhruva from half a 
circle or a full circle (as the case may be). The differ¬ 
ence (in ghatis etc. thus obtained) gives the MadhyaJara 
(i.e. the Moon’s latitude for the middle of the eclipse) 
in terms of minutes etc. 


When the (corrected) Bhadhruva is greater than half 
a circle, the Madhyasara is south; when less it is 
north. 1 (7) 

Moon’s diameter 

Subtract the Madhyasara (i.e. the Moon’s latitude 
for the middle of a lunar eclipse) from 56 minutes 
(denoting the sum of the semi-diameters of the Moon 
and the Shadow): then is obtained the measure of the 
lunar eclipse (in minutes). When it is less than the 
Moon’s diameter, the eclipse is partial; when greater, 
the eclipse is total, the measure of the Moon’s diameter 
is 32 minutes. 2 (8) 


1 The (corrected) Bhadhruva denotes the longitudinal distance 
of the apparent (or true) Sun from the Moon’s ascending node, 
in terms of naksatra, ghati andpala. 

The difference between the corrected Bhadhruva and half a circle 
or a full circle (as the case may be) gives the distance of the apparent 
Sun from the Moon’s nearer node. 

For demonstration see Dhikoti: KSS, pp. 15-16. 


* The following table gives the mean (angular) diameters of the 
Sun, the Moon, and the Shadow as used by Sripati in the present 
work and also the corresponding modern values. 


Sripati’s value 
Sun’s diameter 33' 

Moon’s diameter 32' 

Diameter of shadow 80' 


Modern value 
32' 4" 

3T r , 

82' approx. 
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Duration of the eclipse 

Subtract the square of the Moon’s latitude from 3136, 
which is the value of the square of the sum of the semi¬ 
diameters of the Moon and the Shadow (in minutes). 
Then multiply the square root of that (difference) by 
60 and divide by 730: the quotient gives the duration of 
the (lunar) eclipse in nadis. (9) 

Duration of totality for a total lunar eclipse 

Subtracting (the square of) the Moon’s latitude from 
576 (i.e. the square ofthe difference of the semi-diameters 
of the Moon and the Shadow in minutes) 1 and proceed¬ 
ing as before, arc obtained the nadis of half the totality 
(for a total lunar eclipse). (10a) 

First and last contacts and immersion and emersion 

(The time of the middle of the lunar eclipse) being 
diminished by half the duration of the lunar eclipse 
gives the time of first contact: the same being increased 
by half the duration ofthe lunar eclipse gives the time of 
separation of the Moon from the Shadow (i.e. the time 
of the last contact.) 

(The time of the middle of the lunar eclipse) being 
diminished by half of the duration of totality gives the 
time of immersion; and the same increased by half the 
duration of totality gives the time of emersion. 

The middle of the eclipse happens to be (approxi¬ 
mately) at the end of the Parva-tithi (i.e. at the time of 
opposition of the Sun and the Moon). 

(The minutes of) the Moon’s latitude etc. being 
divided by 3 are reduced to angulas. (1 Ob-11) 

When the Moon’s latitude is north, the first contact 
occurs in the east slightly deviated towards the north¬ 
east; the separation occurs in the north-west; and the 
middle of the eclipse in the north. (12) 

When the (Moon’s) latitude is south, the first contact 
occurs in the south-east; the separation in the south¬ 
west; and the middle of the eclipse, in the south. The 
immersion of the Moon takes place in the west and 
emersion, in the east. (13). (KSS) 
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(VK, 4. 5b-9) 

—V akyakarana 

The Ecliptic Elements 

Deduct from the Sun’s longitude at sunrise as many 
minutes as the nadis gone in Prathama, or add as many 
minutes as the nadis to go for the end of the Parva. 
Deduct or add seconds equal to the product of the 
nadis and the excess in minutes of the daily motion 
ovei 60'. If the daily motion is less than 60' use the 
defect, and add or deduct, respectively. The longitude 
of the Sun at the end of the Parva is got. This will be 
equal to the longitude of the Moon, if the Parva is 
Amavasya. If it is Purnima, this will be equal to 
the Moon plus 6 rasis. (5b-7a) 

Multiply the Sun’s daily motion in minutes by 5 and 
divide by 9. The angular diameter of the Sun is 
in minutes is got. Divide the daily motion of the Moon 
in minutes by 25. The Moon’s angular diameter is 
obtained. The Moon’s angular diameter multiplied 
by 5 clivided by 2 and increased by 1, is the diameter in 
minutes of the shadow which hides the Moon (in the 
Lunar eclipse. (7b-8) 

Deduct Rahu from the Moon find its bhuja and the 
sine of the bhuja. Multiply this by 6 and add a 21st part 
of the result. This is the latitude of the Moon in 
minutes. This is positive (i.e. South) if Moon minus 
Rahu is from 6 to 12 rasis and negative (i.e., North) 
if from 0 to 6 rasis. (9). 1 (TSK-KVS) 
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(VK, 4. 10-15) 


1 The semi-diameter of the shadow has been taken to be 40 .—-—-- 

minutes. 1 For worked out examples see VK: TSK-KVS, pp. 278-279. 
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16. 15. 1 


The circumstances of the Eclipse: General 

Add the angular diameters of the eclipsing and the 
eclipsed bodies, and divide by 2. Deduct the latitude 
of the Moon. The remainder is the Magnitude in 
minutes or angulas. (If the latitude is greater, there 
is no eclipse). If the remainder is- greater than the 
eclipsed body, the eclipse is total. (10) 

Add the eclipsed and the eclipsing and divide by 2. 
Square it. Deduct the square of the. latitude from this, 
and find the square root. Divide this by the difference 
of the daily motions of the Sun and the Moon, in degrees. 
The result are nddikas of half-duration of the eclipse. 
If, instead of adding the eclipsed and the eclipsing, 
we subtract one from the other and do the calculation, 
we get the half-duration of the total phase. (ll-12a) 

The end of the parva is the Middle of the eclipse. 
Deducting the half-duration of the eclipse from this, 
the aproximate time of the First contact or the begin¬ 
ning of the eclipse is got. Adding, the approximate 
time of the Last Contact or the ending of the eclipse is 
got. (12b-13a) 

Deducting and adding the half-duration of the total 
phase from the end of the parva, the approximate times 
of Immersion and Emergence are got. (13b-14a) 

Take vinddis equal to half the latitude of the Moon 
in minutes, and deduct from it 1 /6th of itself Deduct 
these vinddis from the times of the First contact and 
Last contact and from the times of Immersion and 
Emergence, if any, if (Moon minus Rahu) is in the 
odd quadrants; add i f in even quadrants. The respective 
correct times are got. In the case of the solar 
eclipse, use of the Moon’s latitude corrected for parallax 
(PCL) here. If it happens, in this case, that the latitude 
has changed sign by the parallax-correction, add for odd 
quadrants and subtract for even quadrants. 1 (14b-15) 
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1 For worked out examples, see VK: TSK-KVS, pp. 280-81. 
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—Grahalaghava 

Multiply the interval that has elapsed or yet to elapse 
(from sunrise or any standard time) by the daily motion 
of the planet. Divide by 60. The result in degrees is 
to be added to the position of the planet, if the pre¬ 
vious interval is yet to elapse, it should be subtracted 
otherwise. The result gives the position of the planet. 
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If the interval (gone or to elapse) is in ghatis, multiply 
the same by the daily motion of the planet and divide 
by 60. The quotient is to be added to subtracted from 
the position of the planet in minutes or seconds. After 
this correction, the true position of the planet is 
obtained. (1) 

At the end point of full or new moon, subtract the 
position of Rahu from that of the Sun. Find the value 
of the bkuja of the Sun. If it is less than 14 degrees, an 
eclipse will occur. In the case of the occurrence the 
eclipse, multiply the bkuja thus got by 11 and divide by 
7. The quotient in angulas give the sara. Its direction 
is the same as that of the Sun minus Rahu. (2) 

Subtract 55 minutes from the true daily motion of 
the Sim ( x ). Take (x/5+10). This in angulas gives 
the diameter of the Sim. 1/74 of the daily motion of 
Moon gives diameter of Moon in angulas, (y). Find 
(3jv-j- 3>>/l 1 —8). This gives the diameter of Earth’s 
shadow. (3) 

The Moon eclipses the Sun, and the Earth’s shadow 
eclipses the Moon. Find the sum of the radii of the Sun 
and the Moon (during the solar eclipse) and that of the 
Moon and the Earth’s shadow (during the lunar eclipse). 
This is termed manaikya-ardha (half-sum of the diameters). 
Subtract from it the sara obtained earlier. The result 
gives in angulas the position of the eclipsed body ( x ). 

Subtract the angular diameter of the eclipsed body 
from x. The result is called ( kha-cchannaka or sarva- 
grasa or (occurring at a total eclipse). (4) 

Find the sum of the sara and the sum of the radii of 
the Sun and the Moon. Multiply the result by 10. 
Let it be x. Multiply x by the grasa, the position that 
is eclipsed. And take its square root, (y). Subtract 
j/6 from it. Divide {y—ylfy by the angular diameter of 
Moon. The quotient gives the duration of eclipse in 
ghafikas. 

Add the sara to the difference of the radii of the Sun 
and Moon. Multiply by 10. Find the square of its 
product by khagrasa (y). Divide (y—y/6) by the angular 
diameter of the Moon. The result gives marda in 
ghatis. (This is for total eclipse). (5) 

The jirst and last points of contact 

When the position of the Sun with Rahu (Node) 
is less than 12 rasis or 6 rails, multiply the above bkuja 
by 2, (x). Take the number of palas equivalent to the 
number of degrees in x. Subtract this value from the 
time, ghatis of the middle of the eclipse to get the time 
of first contact; by adding the time of last contact is to 
be had. The process should be reversed if Rahup/itr Sun 
is more than 12 rasis. 


The process is the same for finding the commence¬ 
ment and end of the eclipse. (6) 

The end of a tithi is the middle of the eclipse. The 
time of first point of contact is obtained by subtracting 
the sparsa-tithi from this; the time of the last point is got 
by adding its sthiti. 

The instants of the commencement and the end are 
obtained in the same manner by taking the nimilana and 
unmilana marda instead of the sthiti. (7) 

Eclipsed body at any time 

Multiply the desired time in ghatikas by the value of 
grasa, and divide it by the duration ( stithi ). Add 1 ° 25' 
to the quotient. The result in angulas gives the position 
of the eclipse at the desired time. (8) 

Valana: deflection 

Ayana-valana. In the case of the solar eclipse add 3 
rails to that of the Sim; in respect of the lunar eclipse 
subtract 3 ras'is. Add the ayanamia. Following the 
process to find cara, find the result by using 7, 5 and 1 
as cara-khandas. That equals ayana-valana. Its direction 
is the same as that of the Sun plus 3 rails (solar eclipse) 
or the Sun minus 3 rasis (lunar eclipse). (9) 

Aksa-valana 

Divide by 5 the hour angle of the middle of the eclipse 
(madhya-kala-nata) and the result is in rasis etc. As in 
verse 9, take 7, 5, 1 as carakhandas and repeat the 
process to find cara (at). Multiply x by the equinoc- 
tical shadow and divide by 5. The result gives 
aksa-valana. In the case of eastern hour angle it is 
northern and for western hour angle it is southern. The 
sphuta-valana is the algebraic sum of these two. One- 
sixth of sphuta-valana is called sphuta-valananghri. (10) 

The grasa multiplied by 60 is to be divided by the 
sum of the radii. Take the square root of the quotient. 
That equals grasanghri. In the case of total eclipse, 
replace the sum of the radii by their difference . Then 
kha-grasanghri ( kha-channanghri ) is obtained. 

Draw a circle with any centre, and radius equal to 
(the disc) of the eclipsed body. If the valana is south¬ 
wards, mark a point equal to valananghri from the 
southern tip and to the right of the sara; reverse the 
process for northern valanas, i.e. mark the point to the 
left of the northern tip of the iara. The middle point 
indicates the middle of the eclipse. 

Total eclipse is in a direction opposite to that of the 
middle. In case it is not a total eclipse, the remainder 
after the middle is in the same direction. (11) 
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The direction of first and last points of contacts 
In the case of lunar eclipse: On the eastern and western 
sides of the point denoting the middle eclipse, mark the 
points equal to the dsanghri. They denote respectively the 
first and last points. In the case of the solar eclipse 
reverse the process. In the case of a total lunar eclipse: 
On the western and eastern sides the point denoting 
khagrasa, mark the points equal to the khagrasdnghri. 
Then denote respectively the immersion and emersion 
of the total eclipse. (12) (VSN) 
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(Varaha, PS, 6. 11-13) 


Lunar eclipse diagram 

Draw three concentric circles with radii 17, 38+ 17 
( = 55), and 38—17 ( = 21), minutes of arc. These 
circles relate to the Moon, the duration and obscuration, 
respectively. 


(Drawing the parts of the Moon’s orbit forming the 
path of the Moon), mark the points of first and last 
contacts, and also those of immersion and emergence if 
any. (11) 


Draw the diameter making an angle equal to the 
valana given in verses 7-8 with the ecliptic to which, 
(according to this siddhanta) is east-west with reference 
to the equator. This diameter shows the east-west of 
the place. Draw thirteen equally spaced lines parallel 
to the east-west diameter. (12) 


Here the graphical representation of the lunar eclipse 
has been described briefly, and can be understood 
properly onlv by explanation (followed by demonstra¬ 
tion.) From this, the total duration the total obscura¬ 
tion, the magnitude etc., can be found by inspection. 1 
(13). (TSK) 
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Difference between solar and lunar eclipses 

In the lunar eclipse, the Moon, (moving eastward), 
contacts the Earth’s shadow. Therefore the ‘first 
contact’ (occurs at the eastern limb of the Moon and so) 
does hot occur at the Moon’s western limb. In the 
solar eclipse, the moon meets the Sun, and therefore, 
(the Sun being contacted at its western limb), the first 
contact does not occur at the eastern limb of the Sun. 
(14). (TSK) 
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—ABh. Midnight System 

Draw by means of karkata (a kind of compass), on the 
ground, three concentric circles, whose radii are, respec¬ 
tively, equal to the radius of the obscured body, the 
sum of the radii of the obscuring and the obscured bodies 
and the trijya. (These circles are, respectively, called 
grahayavrtta, samasavrtta and trijyavrtta). Then mark 
the directions north, south etc., in these circles. (6) 

In a lunar eclipse, for contact, the valanajya should 
be marked along the trijyavrtta, from the east point in its 
own direction; and for separation, from the west point in 
the opposite direction. In a solar eclipse, for contact, 


1 For the rationale,see PS: TSK : 6. 11-13. 
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the valanajya should be marked along the trijyavrtta from 
the west point in a direction opposite to its own; and 
for separation, from the east point in its own direction. 

In a lunar eclipse, the viksepa is marked along the 
samasavrtta in a direction opposite to its own, both for 
contact and separation. In a solar eclipse, the viksepa 
is rqarked along the samasavrtta in its own direction 
both for contact and separation. 

Following the above rules, mark off on the circum¬ 
ference of the trijyavrtta a length equal to the valanajya 
beginning from the east or west point, as the case may 
be. Jjin the point thus marked and the centre of the 
concentic circles by a straight line. (This line is called 
valanasutra). Mark the point where this line cuts the 
samasavrtta. From this point along the circumference 
of the samasavrtta cut off a length equal to the viksepa 
(according to the rules given above). (The point 
thus marked is the centre of the obscuring body. 
With this as centre and the radius of the obscuring 
body as radius, describe a circle, representing the 
obscuring body. (The respective diagrams give the 
positions during contact and separation.) (7-10) 

For a diagram at the madhyagrahanakala, that is, at 
purnanta or darsdnta, first mark the north and the south 
points in the concentric circles already drawn. In a 
solar eclipse, the valanajya should be marked along the 
trijyavrtta from the north point, if the Moon’s viksepa is 
south. The valanajya. should be marked eastward, if 
its direction is opposite to that of the viksepa, and west¬ 
ward if same. In a lunar eclipse the reverse process 
must be followed. 

Join the point thus marked and the centre of the 
concentric circles by a straight line. From the centre 
along this line cut off the length of the viksepa, in its 
own direction in the case of a solar eclipse, and in an 
opposite direction in the case of a lunar eclipse. Mark 
this point which is the centre of the obscuring body. 
With this point as centre, and the radius of the obscur¬ 
ing body as radius describe a circle. This represents 
the obscuring body. Thus one should draw the 
diagrams on the ground to represent contact, separa¬ 
tion and the middle of an eclipse. (11-13) 

In a solar eclipse, from the centre of the Sun or grahya- 
vrtta mark along the valanasutra a length equal to a bftuja. 
If the given time is between the madhyagrahanakala and the 
beginning of the eclipse, the length must be marked to 
the west; and to the east, if the time is between the 
madhyagrahanakala and the end of the eclipse. At the 
point thus marked, draw a line perpendicular to the 
bhuja and equal to the length of the koti, in the same 
direction as that of the Sun’s koti. The straight line 


joining the centre of the Sun to the end of the koti is called 
karna. With that point of intersection of the koti and the 
karna as centre, and with the radius of the Moon or 
obscuring body as radius, draw a circle. Thus is found 
the obscured portion of the obscured body at a given 
time. In the same manner the diagrams for immersion 
and emergence may be drawn. 

In a lunar eclipse, from the centre of the Moon or 
grahyavrtta mark along the valanasutra a length equal to 
the bhuja. If the given time is between the beginning 
of the eclipse and the madhyagrahanakala, the length must 
be marked to the east; and to the west, if the time is 
between the madhyagrahanakala and the end of the eclipse. 
At the point thus marked, draw a line perpendicular to 
the bhuja, and equal to the length of the Moon’s koti, 
in a direction opposite to its own. The straight line 
joining the centre of the moon to the end of the koti is 
called karna. (The remaining construction is the same 
as that in a solar eclipse). 14-16. (BC) 
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(Bhaskara 1, LBh., 4. 23-32) 

—Bhaskara I 

Draw a circle with a thread equal in length to half 
the angulas of the diameter of the eclipsed body (as 
radius) and another (concentric circle) with a thread 
equal in length to half the sum of the diameters of the 
eclipsed and eclipsing bodies. 
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(Then) having drawn (through the common centre) 
the east-west line and with the help of a fish-figure the 
north-south line, lay off from the centre (of the circle) 
the corrected valana (for the first or last contact) accord¬ 
ing to its directions. 

About that point draw a fish-figure (in the east-west 
direction). (Then) passs a thread through the middle 
of that fish-figure and produce it towards the east or 
west (as the case may be) to meet the outer and from 
there carry it to the centre. 

The point where the junction of the circle of the 
eclipsed body and that (thread) is clearly seen (in the 
figure) is the place where the Moon is eclipsed or is 
separated (from the shadow). 

When the valana and the Moon’s latitude (for the 
middle of the eclipse) are alike in direction, the valana 
should be laid off towards the west (from the centre ); 
otherwise, towards the east. In the case (of the eclipse) 
of the Sun, it should be done reversely. (Then) through 
the fish-figure drawn (along the north-south direction) 
about that point, pass a thread and extend it beyond 
the fish-figure (towards the north or south), according 
to (the direction of) the Moon’s latitude to meet the 
outer circle, and from there carry the thread to the 
centre. Then from the centre along that thread lay 
off the Moon’s latitude in the proper direction and put 
there a point. 

(With that point as centre and) with the ahgulas of 
the semi-diameter of the eclipsing body (as radius), 
draw a circle cutting the disc of the eclipsed body. The 
portion of the eclipsed body thus cut off lies submerged 
in the eclipsing body. 

The circle which is drawn through the points ( i.e ., 
the centres of the eclipsing body) corresponding to the 
beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse, with the 
help of two fish-figures, is the path of the eclipsing 
body. (23-30) 

Phase of the eclipse for given time 

Multiply the difference between the (true) daily 
motions (of the Sun and Moon) by the sthiyardha minus 
the given time and divide that (product) by 60. Then 
adding the square of that to the square of the Moon’s 
latitude (for the given time), take the square root (of 
that sum). (The square root thus obtained is the dis¬ 
tance between the centres of the eclipsed and eclipsing 
bodies at the given time.) 

Lay that off from the centre so as to meet the path of 
(the centre of) the eclipsing body. With the meetimg 
point as centre and half the diameter of the eclipsing 


body and radius, draw the eclipsed portion for the given 
time. (31-32). (KSS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 5. 29-35) 



—Lalla 

In a lunar eclipse, the contact takes place in the 
eastern portion of the disc of the Moon and separation 
in the western portion. The contrary is the case in 
a solar eclipse. 


The latitudes of the Moon should always be drawn in 
a direction contrary to their own (in the projection) 
of a lunar eclipse. (But in the projection) of a solar 
eclipse, the latitudes should be drawn in their own 
direction. (29) 

Draw three (concentric) circles, with radii respectively 
equal to the r adius of the obscured body, the slum of the 
radii of the obscuring and the obscured bodies, and 
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the radius ( trijya). Mark the directions (north, etc.) 
in these circles. (In the projection) of a lunati eclipse, 
for contact, the valana or deflection should be marked 
along the third circle, from the east point, in its own 
direction. For separation, it should be marked from 
the west point in a direction opposite to its own. In 
both the cases it should be expressed as an R sine. 

In a solar eclipse, for contact, the valana should be 
marked from the west point in a direction opposite to 
its own; and for separation, it should be marked from 
the east point in the same direction as its own. Here 
again, it should be expressed as an R sine. 

In the projection of a solar eclipse, at the time of 
mid-eclipse, if the Moon’s latitude is north, the valana 
or deflection should be marked from the north point 
eastward, if its own direction is opposite to that of the 
latitude, and westward, if its own direction is the same. 
Again, if the Moon’s latitude is south, the valana or 
deflection should be marked from the south point 
eastward, if its own direction is opposite to that of the 
latitude, and westwards, if its own direction is the same. 
In the projection of a lunar eclipse, the contrary is the 
case. 

(In each case, from the end of the valana or deflection 
thus marked), draw a straight line passing through the 
centre of the concentric circle. (This is called valana- 
sutra). Mark the point where it cuts the circle with 
radius equal to the sum of the radii of the obscuring 
and the obscured bodies. From this point mark along 
the same circle the latitude for contact and separation, 
each expressed as an R sine. In a solar eclipse the 
latitudes should be drawn in their own direction and in 
a lunar eclipse in the opposite direction. 

At mid-eclipse, the latitude should be marked along 
the valanasutra from the centre of the (concentric) circles, 
(towards the valana). 

In each case, with the extremity of the latitude as the 
centre and the radius of the obscuring body as radius, 
describe a circle (cutting the obscured body). Thus 
are known the points of contact and separation and 
also the obscured part at the mid-eclipse. (30-33) 

(Mark) the three extremities of the latitudes, (at the 
beginnning, middle and end of the eclipse). (Draw) 
two fish-figures, (one passing through the first two points 
and the other through the last two points). Draw 
two lines passing through the mouth and tail of each 
fish-figure. (With the point of intersection of these 
two lines as centre) draw a circle passing through the 
three extremities of the latitudes. This is the path of the 
obscuring body. Then place the hypotenuse from the 
centre (of the concentric circles) just touching the path. 


(In the projection of a lunar eclipse, when the obscured 
portion is increasing, that is between the beginning 
and middle of the eclipse), the hypotenuse must be 
drawn eastward. But when the obscured portion is 
decreasing, (that is, between the middle and end of 
the eclipse), the hypotenuse must be drawn westward. 
In the projection of a solar eclipse, the contrary is the 
case. 

With this point of intersection as the centre, draw the 
obscuring body. Thus is found the obscured portion 
at any time. (34-35). (BC) 
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—Suryasiddhanta 

Since, without a projection ( chedyaka ), the precise 
(sphu{a) differences of the two eclipses are not under¬ 
stood, I shall proceed to explain the exalted doctrine of 
the projection. (1) 

Having fixed, upon a well prepared surface, a point, 
describe from it, in the first place, with a radius of forty- 
nine digits ( angula ), a circle for the deflection ( valana) . (2) 

Then a second circle, with a radius equal to half the 
sum of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies; this is called 
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the aggregate-circle ( samasa ); then a third, with a radius 
eijual to half the eclipsed body. (3) 

The determination- of the directions, north, south* 
east, and west, is as formerly. In a lunar eclipse, 
contact ( graham ) takes place on the east, and separation 
(mokfa) on the west; in a solar eclipse, the contrary. (4) 

In a lunar eclipse, the deflection ( valana ) for the 
contact is to be laid off in its own proper direction, but 
that for separation in reverse; in an eclipse of the Sun, 
the contrary is the case. (5) 

From the extremity of either deflection draw a line 
to the centre: from the point where that cuts the aggre¬ 
gate-circle ( samasa ) are to be laid off" the latitudes of 
contact and of separation. (6) 

From the extremity of the latitude, again, draw a line 
to the central point: in either case, where that touches 
the eclipsed body, there point out the contact and 
separation. (7) 

Always, in a solar eclipse, the latitudes are to be drawn 
in the figure ( parilekha ) in their proper direction; in a 
lunar eclipse, in the opposite direction. In accordance 
with this, then, for the middle of the eclipse, the 
deflection is to be laid off—eastward, when it and 
the latitude are of the same direction; when they are of 
different directions, it is to be laid off westward: 
this is for a lunar eclipse; in a solar, the contrary is the 
case. (8-9) 

From the end of the deflection, again, draw a line to 
the central point, and upon this line of the middle lay 
off the latitude, in the direction of the deflection. (10) 

From the extremity of the latitude describe a circle 
with a radius equal to half the measure of the eclipsing 
body: whatever of the disc of the eclipsed body is 
enclosed within that circle, so much is swallowed up by 
the darkness (tamas )- 1 (11). (Burgess) 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.5. 226-34) 

—Bhaskara II 

Draw a circle with radius equal to that of the radius 
of the disc of the eclipsed body and also a circle of radius 
equal to r-f p, the sum of the radii of the eclipsed and 
eclipsing bodies; let directions (east etc.) be marked in 
the figure. In the outer circle, draw the valanajya, or the 
R sine of the sphutavalana. In the case of the Moon, the 
valanajya pertaining to the moment of first contact should 
be marked from the east point and that pertaining to 
the moment of last contact should be marked from the 
west point. In the case of the Sim the reverse is to be 
done. If the valana is south, it should be marked in the 
clockwise direction, otherwise anticlockwise. (26-27) 

Having marked the valanajya in the form of an R sine, 
draw the line joining the centre to the top of the valanajya, 
i.e. to the point ofintersection of the R sine with the outer 
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circle. The celestial latitude of the Moon is to be drawn 
from this top of the valanajya in the form of an R sine again. 
If the latitude pertains to the moment of first contact, 
it should be drawn from the top of the valanajya pertain¬ 
ing to that moment, and if it pertains to the moment 
of last contact, it should be laid off from the top of the 
valanajya pertaining to the moment of last contact. (28) 

The celestial latitude pertaining to the middle of the 
eclipse should be drawn from the centre along the line 
of valanasutra or the line joining the centre to the top of 
the valanajya. Taking the extremities of these latitudes, 
circles are to be drawn with the radius of the eclipsing 
body to depict the eclipse at the respective moments. (29) 

First contact etc. 

The bhuja is to be laid from the centre of the Moon 
along its valanasutra or the line indicating the direction 
of the ecliptic; the latitude is to be drawn from the end 
of the bhuja and perpendicular to the bhuja. The 
hypotenuse is to be drawn from the centre of the Moon. 
Taking the point of intersection of the latitude (koti) and 
the hypotenuse, as centre, and radius p equal to that of 
the eclipsing body, if circles be drawn, from these circles 
could be known the points where totality begins and 
ends as well as the magnitude of the eclipse at any given 
moment. Or, these could be found in another way as 
follows. (30-3 la) 

Joining the upper end of the latitude of the middle 
moment of the eclipse to those of the first and last 
contacts, we have what are called the pragrahamarga and 
moksamarga, i.e. the path of the centre of the eclipsing 
body from the first contact to the middle moment to the 
last contact. The lengths of these paths could be com¬ 
puted and they could be drawn beforehand. Then, 
with the centre of the Moon as centre and radius equal 
to ( p —r) if a circle be drawn, it cuts the paths described 
above each in one point. With these points as centre 
and radii equal to p, if circles be drawn, they will touch 
the Moon’s disc each in one point which are respectively 
the points of sammilana and unmilana. (31b-33a) 

Eclipse at any moment 

Let the product of the time elapsed from the moment 
of first contact and the length of the path of the eclipsing 
body traced from the moment of the first contact to the 
middle of the eclipse divided by the time between the 
moment of first contact and the middle of the eclipse, 
be *. Similarly, let the product of the time before the 
end of last contact and the path of the eclipsing body 
traced between the middle moment of the eclipse and 
the moment of last contact divided by the time between 
the middle moment and the moment of last contact be 
y. Lay off * and y units of length from the first and 
last points of the path of the eclipsing body along the 


path, respectively. Then we get the points of the centre 
of the eclipsing body at the required moments. With 
these points as centre and radius p, if circles be drawn, 
they represent the eclipsing body. The length of the 
diameter of the eclipsed body shaded gives the magnitude 
of the eclipse called grasa. 1 (33b-34). (AS) 
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—Karanaratna 

With half the diameter of the Moon (in the case of a 
lunar eclipse) or with half the diameter of the Sun (in 
the case of a solar eclipse), draw a circle, and furnish it 
with the four cardinal points, (lib) 

In the case of a lunar eclipse, lay off the resultant 
valanas for the first and last contacts towards the east and 


1 For explanation, see SiSi : AS, pp. 396-402. 
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west respectively along the circumference in the opposite 
direction 1 (i.e., towards the north or south according as 
the valana is of south or north direction); and in the case 
of a solar eclipse, towards the west and east respectively, 
in its own direction (north or south). (And set down 
points there). (12) 

These points should be declared as the points of the 
first and last contacts of the Moon (in the case of a lunar 
eclipse) or of the Sun (in the case of a solar eclipse). 
Then draw lines proceeding from these two points and 
reaching the centre of the circle representing the Moon 
or Sun. (13) 

Also draw another line joining the north and south 
cardinal points. Starting from the centre, lay off along 
this line the Moon’s latitude (for the middle of the 
eclipse) in the contrary direction in the case of the Moon, 
and in its own direction in the case of the Sun. (14) 

Put down a point there. Taking it as centre and the 
semi-diameter of the eclipsing body as radius draw a 
circle by revolving the compass. As is a portion of the 
Sun or Moon seen intercepted by the eclipsing body in 
the diagram, just so is the (actual) Sun or Moon seen 
eclipsed in the sky during the eclipse. (15-16a) 

Path of the eclipsing body 

From the centre (of the circle) draw two lines, each 
equal to half the sum of the diameters of the eclipsed 
and eclipsing bodies, towards the east and west, one 
towards the point of the first contact and the other 
towards the point of the last contact. The extermities 
of these lines are the points (denoting the positions of 
the centre of the eclipsing body at the times) of the 
first and last contacts. (The point at the extremity of 
the Moon’s latitude for the middle of the eclipse is the 
third point). (16b-l 7a). 

Now, with the help of these three points construct 
two fish-figures, and keeping one end of a thread at the 
intersection of the head and tail lines of the two fish- 
figures, draw a circular arc {lit. line) through the above 
three points: this is the path of the eclipsing body. 
(17b-18a) 

Now take a thread of length equal to half the sum of 
the diameters of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies, and 
stretch it from the centre (of the circle towards the east 
and west), as before. Where the other extremity of 
this thread meets the path of the eclipsing body (towards 
the east or west), taking that as centre draw a circle 
with radius equal to that of the Shadow. The point 
where this circle touches the circumference of the Moon, 


'In fact, only the vikfepa-valana should be ofthe opposite direction; 
the other two valanas should be of their own direction. 


there lies the point of the first or last contact. This is 
how the points of the first and last contacts are seen 
afterwards (in the sky). (16b-20a) 

Obscuration at the given time {Ista-grasa) 

Diminish (the ghatis of) half the duration of the eclipse 
by the given ghatis , then multiply by the motion- 
difference of the Sun and Moon, and then divide (the 
product) by 60. Add the square of that to the square 
of the Moon’s latitude, and take the square root (of that 
sum). By that (square root) diminish half the sum of 
the diameters of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies. The 
remainder is the measure of eclipse at the given time. 
(The minutes of half the sum of the diameters of the 
eclipsed and eclipsing bodies) diminished by the minutes 
of the Moon’s latitude give the measure of eclipse at the 
time of the middle of the eclipse. (20b-22a) 

Graphical representation of Ista-grasa 

Stretch a thread of length equal to the square root 
(obtained in the previous rule) from the centre towards 
the east or west of the Moon, or towards the west or 
east of the Sun (according as the given time relates to the 
first or second half of the eclipse), so as to meet the path 
of the eclipsing body as it stands. At that point draw 
the Shadow. (22) 

Method for Ista-grasa 

Multiply the angulas of the measure of eclipse at the 
time of the middle of the eclipse by the given time 
(elapsed since the first contact or to elapse before the 
last contact) in ghatis and divide (the product) by (the 
ghatis of) half the duration of the eclipse: the quotient 
gives the measure of eclipse at the given time, in terms 
of angulas. (23). (KSS) 
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(Varaha, PS. 7.1-6) 


Solar eclipse computation: -Paulina Siddhanta 

Parallax of longitude 

Find the interval between midday and the sine cif 
new moon, in nadis. Multiply this by 6. Degrees are 
got. Find its sine. Divide it by 30. The result is the 
parallax in nadis, to be deducted from the time of new 
moon is before midday, and to be added to the time of 
new moon, if after midday. The new moon corrected for 
parallax in longitude is obtained. (1) 

Parallax in latitude 

(i) Multiply the degrees of latitude by 5 and divide 
by 27. Add or subtract the resulting degrees, respec¬ 
tively, to Rahu’s head or from Rahu’s tail, where the 
moon is situated, (ii) Add three rasis to the Moon, 
and find its declination in degrees. This multiplied by 
the nadis of parallax (given by verse 1) and divided by 
18, are to be added to the Head if it is forenoon, and 
Uttarayana (i.e., the Sun is in his northward course), or 
afternoon and Daksinayana. The degrees are to be 
subtracted from the Head, if it is forenoon and Daksi¬ 
nayana or afternoon and Uttarayana. For the Tail, the 
addition and subtraction should interchanged. (2-3) 

(iii) Take the nadis from sunrise to new moon, if 
forenoon, the nadis from new moon to sunset if afternoon. 
Multiply these by the degrees of the moon’s declination, 
and divide by 80, The resulting degrees are to be added 
to the Head if the moon’s longitude is between 6 and 
12 rasis, and subtracted if between 0 and 6 rasis. For 
the Tail, interchange the addition and subtraction. (4) 


Computation 

Deduct 1° 36' from Rahu, and find the Moonr^Rahu, 
in the case of the lunar eclipse. Deduct 1 36' from 

Rahu corrected (by verses 2-4), and find Moonr-'Rahu, 
in the case of the solar eclipse. If the difference is less 
than 13° there is a lunar eclipse, if the difference is 
less than 8°, there is a solar eclipse; (otherwise not). (5) 

For the lunar eclipse, deduct the square of the 
difference from 169, find its square root, and take three 
fourths of it. This is the total duration in nadis. For 
the solar eclipse, deduct the square of the difference 
from 64, find its square root, and take three fourths of 
it. This is the total duration in nadis. 1 (6). (TSK) 


1 i.e., nadis of total duration=f\/169— (moon r - l Rahu)* or 

64— (moon*—'Ralm) a respectively. Half this subtracted or 
added to the full moon, or parallax corrected new moon, gives the 
times of first and last contacts. For details see PS: TSK, 7. 1-6. 
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(Varaha, PS, 8. 9-16) 

—Romakasiddhanta 

Parallax in longitude 

Find the interval between mid-day and the time of 
new moon, in nadis. Mulitply this by 6. Degrees are 
got. Find its sine. Divide it by 30. The result is the 
parallax in nadis to be deducted from the time of new 
moon if new moon is before mid-day, and to be added 
to the time of new moon if after mid-day. The new 
moon corrected for parallax in longitude is obtained. (9) 

Declination of the Nonagesimal 

At any time (for which the zenith distance of the 
nonagesimal, ZDN, is derived), find the orient ecliptic 
point (OEP). Add nine Signs to it. (This point is 
called the nonagesimal). Find its declination. (10) 

Subtract the Head of Rahu from the nonagesimal, 
find its sine, double it, and add a sixth of the quantity 
got by doubling, {i.e., find the latitude of the Moon 
supposing it to be situated at the nonagesimal). Add 
this to the declination found above if both are of the 
same direction, and subtract it from the decimation if 
they are of different directions. (Thus the declination 
of the nonagesimal is corrected.) (11) 
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The north declination, being less, and therefore 
deducted from the latitude of the place, the remainder 
(which is the ZDN) is south. The south declination 
must be added to the latitude, and the sum (forming 
the ZDN) is north. The part of the north declination 
greater than the latitude, ( i.e ., the remainder after 
deducting the latitude from the north declination, 
which forms the ZDN), is north. (12) 

Correction to the parallax and diameter of the orbit 

Multiply the true daily motion of the Moon by the 
sine of the ZDN thus found, and divide by 1800. This 
is the parallax correction for latitude. The mean 
angular diameter of the Sun is 30 minutes, and that of 
the Moon, 34 minutes, (according to the Romaka). (13) 

Twentyone, multiplied by the sine of (Sun or Moon 
at new moonr-'Rahu) and divided by nine is the latitude. 
This, with the parallax correction added is the parallax- 
corrected latitude, when both are of the same direction. 
When of different directions, their difference is the 
corrected latitude. (14) 

True diameter of the orbits 

The mean angular diameters of the Sun and the Moon, 
respectively, multiplied by their true daily motions and 
divided by their mean daily motions, the true angular 
diameters at the time of eclipse. 1 2 (15) 

Moment of the eclipse 

Subtract the square of the parallax-corrected latitude 
from the square of the sum of the semi-diameters. The 
square root of the remainder, multiplied by two, is the 
number of minutes of arc giving the duration. These 
minutes multiplied by 60 and divided by the minutes of 
the relative true daily motion gives the time of duration 
in nadikas? (lb). (TSK) 
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1 I.e ., (i) The angular diameter of the Sun=30' X Sun’s true daily 

motion-r 59. 

(ii) The angular diameter of the Moon=34'X Moon’s true 
daily motion-- 791. 

2 For the rationales and the working, see PS: TSK, 8. 9-16. 
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—Saurasiddhanta 

Kaksa of the Sun and the Moon 

The Sun’s radius vector multiplied by 5347 and 
divided by 40 is called its kaksa. The Moon’s radius 
vector multiplied by 10 is its kaksa. (15) 

Measure of the orbit 

Divide 5,14,787 by the Sun’s kaksa, and 38,640 by 
the Moon’s, to get the respective angular diameters in 
minutes at the time. (16) 

Find the interval between midday and the moment 
of new moon. If the Sun is east of the meridian, (i.e., 
if new moon falls in the forenoon), find the degrees of 
right ascension corresponding to this time using the 
ascensional differences of zero latitude, (Lafikodaya~‘ 
mana ), backwards from the Sun. Subtract these 
degrees from the Sun (=Moon) of the moment of 
new moon. If the Sun is west of the meridian, (i.e., 
if new moon is in the afternoon), find the degrees cor¬ 
responding to the interval counting forward from the 
Sun and add to the Sun (=Moon). (17). 
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The merdian point of the ecliptic ( madhya-lagna ) is 
obtained. Find its declination, north or south. If 
north, find the difference between the declination and 
the latitude of the place. If south, add them. The 
sine of the result is called madhyajya, (i.e., sine zenith 
distance) of the point. (18) 

Drkksepa o f the Sun 

Find the sine of the longitude of the Orient Ecliptic 
point (OEP) at new moon, multiply by the sine of 
maxium declination, 48' 48", and divide by the sine 
of the colatitude. (This is sine amplitude of OEP, 
called udayajya.) Multiply this by the sine of the zenith 
distance, (ZD) of MEP, already found, and divide 
by 120'. Square the result and subtract from the square 
of the sine ZD, of the MEP. (19) 

Set the remainder in two places. In one place, find 
its square root. This is the sine of the zenith-distance 
of the nonagesimal (ZD of N) called the Sun’s drk¬ 
ksepa. ^ Keep this aside for future work. (20) 

Gnomon 

Subtract from 14,400 the square of sin ZD of N, 
(kept unused in the other place in the previous work,) 
and find its square root. Multiply this by the sine of the 
distance between the Sun and the OEP, and divide 
by 120'. The result, which is the sine of the Sun’s 
altitude, is called sanku, i.e., the Sun’s sanku. (21) 

Subtract the square of the Sun’s sanku obtained 
above from 14,400. From the remainder subtract the 
square of the Sun’s drk-ksepa kept apart in the previous 
work and find its square root, technically called drggati. 
Multiply this by 18 and divide by each of the kaksas 
of the Sun and the Moon. (22) 

Find the respective arcs (in minutes) and get their 
difference. Treat this as the minutes of tithi and find 
the tithi-nadikas for this. Subtract the nadikas from 
the time of new moon if forenoon, and add, if afternoon. 
The parallax-corrected new moon (PCN) is deter¬ 
mined. Repeat the operation of finding the PCN, 
till there is no difference (in time) in two successive 
operations. This is the PCN (to be used in the sub¬ 
sequent work.). (23) 

Parallax in latitude 

Take the sine ZD of N last obtained in the successive 
approximation, multiply by 18, and divide by the 
respective kaksas. The respective sine parallax in lati¬ 
tude is got. The arc of their difference is the relative 
parallax in latitude and its direction is that of sine ZD 
of MEP (i.e., of M from Z). (24) 

The Moon’s latitude at the time taken is to be got 
by using the sine (of MoonWlahu), and this is to be 


added to or subtracted from the parallax correction 
in latitude, (according to their direction). This is the 
parallax-corrected latitude. This is to be determined 
separately for each of the times separately, and from 
them the times of total obscuration and total duration 
are to be got. (25) 


Subtract the square of the parallax-corrected latitude 
from the square of the sum of the semi-diameters of 
the Sim and the Moon and find the square root. 
Double this, and find the time for it, treating it as the 
motion of tithi. (The duration of the eclipse is got.) (26) 
Find the nadis of parallax for the time of the begin¬ 
ning. If the time of beginning and the new moon are 
both in the forenoon or both in the afternoon, find the 
difference of the nadis of parallax and add it to the half 
duration to get the correct half duration, (to be sub¬ 
tracted from the time of the corrected new moon). If 
one is before noon and the other afternoon, add the 
nadis of parallax, and add it to the half-duration, to 
get the correct half duration (to be subtracted from 
the time of parallax-corrected new moon). Do the 
same for the sine of the end of the eclipse (to find the 
correct half duration to be added to the parallax- 
corrected new moon, to get the correct last contact). 1 
(27). (TSK) 
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dd'HItkbi'td'Ivi ^ II ^ II 
(Brahmagupta, KK, 1. 5. 1-6) 


—Aryabhata’s Midnight system 

Find the sum or difference of the kranti and viksepa 
of the vitribha-lagna and the latitude of the place. Sub¬ 
tract the result from 90° and find the jya of the remainder. 
Divide the square of half the trijya by this jya. Divide 
the jya of the difference of the longitudes of the Sun 
and vitribha-lagna by this result. Thus is obtained the 


1 For detailed elucidation and rationale involved, see PS:TSK, 
9. 15-27. 
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lambana in terms of ghatikas, etc. This time should be 
added to or subtracted from the instant of conjunction, 
according as the Sun is less or greater than the vitribha- 
lagna. This process should be repeated (till the time 
is fixed). (1-2) 

The jyd of the degrees, etc., in respect of the Sun or 
difference of the krdnti and the viksepa of the vitribha- 
lagna and the latitude of the place, multiplied by 13 
and divided by 40, gives the avanati. 

Find the viksepa of the Moon from its longitude at 
the instant of conjunction. The sum or difference of 
the avanati and the viksepa , according as they are in the 
same or different directions, gives the sphutaviksepa of 
the Moon. This should be used to calculate, as in the 
case of the lunar eclipse, the half duration in ghatikas 
of the solar eclipse or of the total obscuration. f3-4) 

As before, the lambana should be calculated by repeated 
process from the instant of apparent conjunction of 
the Sun and Moon, decreased or increased by the 
duration of the first or second half of the eclipse, re¬ 
spectively, till it is fixed. When the lambanas for the 
beginning and middle of the eclipse, that is the sparsa- 
lambana and the madhyalambana, are both subtractive, 
and the former is greater than the latter, and when 
both are additive, and the former is less than the latter, 
then their difference, when added to the duration of 
the first half of the eclipse, gives its corrected duration. 
When the sparsalambana and the madhyalambana are 
both subtractive, and the former is less than the latter, 
and when both are additive, and the former is greater 
than the latter, then their difference, when subtracted 
from the duration of the first half of the eclipse, gives 
its corrected duration. Again, when the sparsalambana 
and the madhyalambana are of different denominations, 
then their sum, when added to the duration of the first 
half of the eclipse, gives its corrected duration. In the 
same manner, the correct duration of the first half of 
the total eclipse is calculated. Similarly, ope can find 
the correct duration of the second half of the eclipse 
or of the total obscurations. (5-6)- 1 (BC) 
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1 For formulae involved and the rationale, see KK-.BC, 1.123-28. 
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—Bhaskara I 

Specialities 

Multiply the radius by the R sine of the colatitude and 
divide by the R sine of the (Sun’s) greatest declination: 
the result is called the local divisor. (1) 

Having calculated the asus (of the right ascension) 
of the traversed portion of the Sun’s Sign, by proportion 
with the right ascensions of the Sun’s Sign, and (then) 
having subtracted them from the asus between the 
times of geocentric conjunction of the Sim and the 
Moon and midday, subtract the traversed portion of 
the Sun’s Sign from the Sun’s longitude. From the 
remainder, also subtract in the reverse order, as many 
Signs as have their right ascensions included (in the 
remaining asus) (as also)) the degrees and minutes (of 
the fraction) of a Sign, if any. The result (thus obtained) 
is known as the (tropical) longitude of the meridian 
ecliptic point in the forenoon. 

(When the geocentric conjunction of the Sun and 
the Moon occurs) in the afternoon, addition should be 
made of the untraversed portion of the Sun’s Sign, 
etc. (2-4a) 


From that (tropical longitude of the meridian ecliptic 
point) diminished by the longitude of the Moon’s 
ascending node, calculate the celestial latitude north 
or south, (as the case of the Moon). (4b). (KSS) 
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Drkksepa 

Take the sum of the declination of the meridian 
ecliptic point and the celestial latitude (calculated 
from the tropical longitude of the merdian ecliptic 
point), and of the (local) latitude when they are of 
like direction and the difference when they are of un¬ 
like directions, the directions of the remainder (in the 
latter case) being that of the minuend. (The R sine 
of the sum or difference is) the madhyajya. By that 
multiply the R sine of the bhuja of the tropical longi¬ 
tude of the rising point of the ecliptic and divide (the 
product) by the (local) divisor (defined in stanza 1). 
Square whatever is thus obtained and subtract that 
from the square of the madhyajya. The remainder is 
the square of the R sine of the drkksepa. (5-7a) 

Dfggatijya 

Having added that (square of the drkksepajya ) to the 
square of the R sine of the instantaneous altitude (of 
the Sun), subtract that from the square of the radius: 
(the result is the square of the drggatijya). (7b-8a) 

Lambana 

Having divided the square root thereof by 191, 
further divide the quotient by 4 and a half; the result 
in nadis is the time known as lambana in the case of a 
solar eclipse. It is subtracted from the time of (geo¬ 
centric) conjunction if the latter occurs in the forenoon 
and is added to that if that occurs in the afternoon. To 
get the nearest approximation for the lambana, (i.e., the 
lambana for the time of apparent conjunction of the Sun 
and Moon), one should similarly perform the above 
operation again and again with the help of the time 
of (geocentric) conjunction. (8-10). (KSS) 



II 'll II 
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(Bhaskara I, LBh., 5. 11-12) 

Nati 

Multiply the R sine of the drkksepa obtained by the 
method of successive approximations, 1 (i.e., multiply 
the R sine of the drkksepa for the time of apparent 
conjunction) by the difference between the daily motions 
(of the Sun and Moon) and divide by 51,570: the result 
is (the nati) in minutes of arc, etc. (11) 


1 While finding the nearest approximation to the lambana for the 
time of apparent conjunction by the method of successive approxi¬ 
mations, the R sines of the drkke/epa and the drggati were calculated 
at every stage. By the R sine of the drkkesepa obtained by the 
method of successive approximation is here meant the value of the 
R sine of the dfkkfepa calculated at the last stage, which corresponds 
to the time of apparent conjunction. 


(The nati ) and the Moon’s latitude for that instant 
should be added if they are of like directions and sub¬ 
tracted if they are of unlike directions: thus is obtained 
the true latitude (of the Moon) in the case of a solar 
eclipse. (12). (KSS) 
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called meridian ecliptic point by the wise. If the time 
when the Amavasya ends is after midday, it should be 
diminished by half the duration of the day and the true 
longitude of the Sun should be considered without any 
change and the lagna calculated. (This, again, would 
be the meridian ecliptic point). (2) 

R sine altitude at the Meridian ecliptic point 

The latitude of the observer’s station, expressed in 
degrees, increased or diminished by the declination 
corresponding to the longitude of the meridian ecliptic 
point, according as they are in the same or opposite 
direction, is called madhya. Its R sine is called madhya- 
jyd. The R sine of 90° minus the madhya is called the 
sanku or R sine of the altitude of the madhya. (3) 

R sine amplitude of the rising point of the ecliptic 

Calculate the lagna for the time between sunrise and 
the end of the amavasya, using the local times of rising 
of the Signs of the zodiac. Multiply the R sine of the 
longitude of this lagna by the R sine of 24° and divide 
by the R sine of the colatitude. The result is called 
udayajya (or R sine of the amplitude of the rising point 
of the ecliptic). (4) 

Ecliptic zenith distance 

When the udayajya, is multiplied by the madhyajya and 
divided by the radius, the result is called bahu or base. 
The square root of the difference of the squares of 
the madhyajya, and the bahu is called drkksepajyd (or R 
sine of the ecliptic zenith distance). (5) 

Syzygy corrected for parallax in longitude 

The difference between the squares of the drkksepajyd 
and that of the R sine of the Sun’s zenith distance at 
the end of the Amavasya, is called the square of the 
drggatijyd. Find its square root and multiply it by 525. 
Divide the product severally by the distances of the Sun 
and the Moon from the Earth. 


—Lalla 

Data for computing the solar eclipse 

One who intends to ascertain a solar eclipse, must 
first fin d the true longitudes of the Sun, the Moon and 
its Ascending Node, on the fifteenth day of the dark 
half of the lunar month at sunrise. (1) 

Meridian ecliptic point 

(To find the meridian ecliptic point or madhyalagna ), 
the time when the Amavasya or new moon ends, if 
before midday, should be added to half the duration 
of the night and the true longitude of the Sun should be 
increased by 6 Signs. The lagna calculated from these 
by means of the times of rising of the Signs of the zodiac 
at Lanka, according to the methods given above, is 


Find the difference of the two quotients. Multiply 
it by 60 and divide by the difference of the motions of 
the Sun and the Moon. The result is the parallax in 
longitude in ghatikas or lambana (at the mid-eclipse). 
It should be applied positively, (or negatively as the 
case may be), to the calculated time when the Amavasya 
ends. The parallax should be repeatedly calculated 
(and applied till the time is fixed). (6-7) 

Or, the R sine of the hour-angle at the Amavasya 
multiplied by the R sine altitude of the meridian ecliptic 
point and divided by 29,54,961, gives the parallax in 
ghatikas at the mid-eclipse. (8) 

Or, the drggatijyd divided by 860 gives the parallax 
in ghatikas. It should be added to the calculated time 
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when the Amavasya ends, if the Sun is in the western 
hemisphere, and subtracted, if in the eastern hemisphere. 
(The result is the time once corrected.) The longitudes 
of the Sun and the Moon must be found for this correct¬ 
ed time by adding or subtracting the minutes resulting 
(from the motions according as the parallax is additive 
or subtractive) and hence again the parallax. This 
process must be repeated (till the parallax and the time 
are fixed). (9) 

When the Sun is on the meridian, the parallax, if 
any, should be added to the (calculated time) when the 
Amavasya ends, provided that the Moon is to the south 
of the Sun. If the Sun is to the south of the Moon, the 
parallax should be subtracted. (10) 

Parallax in latitude 

Multiply the drkksepajya by 525 and divide severally 
by the distances of the Sun and Moon from the Earth. 
The difference of the results in minutes is called nati or 
parallax in latitude. Its direction is the same as that 
of the madhyajya. 

Or, the drkksepajya multiplied by the differences in 
the true motions of the Sun and Moon and divided by 
51,570 gives the parallax in latitude. 

The latitude of the Moon increased or diminished by 
this parallax according as they are in the same or 
opposite directions, is the corrected latitude. (11) 

Application of the parallaxes 

Calculate the first and second half of the duration of 
the eclipse and of the total eclipse, following the method 
given for the lunar eclipse. From the corrected time 
when' the Amavasya ends subtract the first and add to 
it the second half of the duration of the eclipse. (The 
results are approximately the times when the eclipse 
begins and ends, respectively.) Then, from these times 
calculate the parallax at the beginning and end of the 
eclipse, and apply them (in the manner given in the 
next two verses) to the approximately calculated half 
durations. 

Repeat the process till these times are fixed, (which 
are then the apparent or sphuta durations of the first and 
second halves of the eclipse). (12) 

If the parallax for the beginning of the eclipse is 
greater than that for the middle of the eclipse and both 
are subtractive, and if the parallax for the end of the 
eclipse is less than that for the middle of the eclipse and 
both are subtractive, add their differences to the appro¬ 
ximately calculated first and second half of the duration 
of the eclipse. 

If the parallax for the beginning of the eclipse is less 
than that for the middle of the eclipse and both are 


additive, and if the parallax for the end of the eclipse 
is greater than that for the middle of the eclipse and both 
are additive, then also add their differences respectively 
to the approximately calculated first and second half 
of the duration of the eclipse. 

If the parallax for the beginning of the eclipse is less 
than that for the middle of the eclipse and both are 
subtractive, and if the parallax for the end of the eclipse 
is greater than for the middle of the eclipse and both are 
subtractive, then, subtract their differences respectively 
from the first and second half of the duration of the 
eclipse. 

If the parallax for the beginning of the eclipse is greater 
than that for the middle of the eclipse and both are 
additive, and if the parallax for the end of the eclipse 
is less than that of the middle of the eclipse and both are 
additive, then also subtract their differences respectively 
from the first and second half of the duration of the 
eclipse. 

If the parallax for the beginning of the eclipse is 
different in denomination from that for the middle of the 
eclipse or if the parallax for the end of the eclipse is 
different in denomination from that for the middle of the 
eclipse, then always add their sums to the first or second 
half of the duration of the eclipse (as the case may be). 
The result in each case is the apparent ( sphuta) half 
duration of the eclipse. 

If there is parallax when drkksepa and drggati are equal 
it should be added to the half duration of the eclipse. 
(13-14) 

Computation of the eclipse 

The same rule is applicable for calculating the first 
and second half of the duration of the total eclipse. 
When the apparent duration for the first half and the 
second half of the eclipse are respectively subtracted or 
added to the apparent time when the Amavasya ends, 
(the results are the apparent times for the beginning and 
end of the eclipse, respectively). 

Then calculate the Moon’s correct latitude at these 
times in the same manner as the latitude at the mid¬ 
eclipse is calculated. 

When the obscured portion at any given time is 
required, calculate the Moon’s correct latitude for that 
time, and this is the koti or perpendicular. (15) 

Then calculate the bahu or base (as above). Multiply 
it by the, (approximately calculated first or second) half 
of the duration of the eclipse, as the case may be, using 
the corrected latitude, and divide by the apparent 
duration of the first or second half. The result is the 
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corrected base. The remaining process (to find the 
obscured portion at any given time) is the same as that 
in the case of the Moon. 


Again when the obscured portion is given, and the 
corresponding time is required, follow the process as 
given above. Then multiply this time by the apparent 
duration of the first or second half of the eclipse, as the 
case may be; and, using the corrected latitude, divide 
by the approximately calculated duration. The result 
is the more correct time. This should be subtracted 
from the half duration. Repeat the process till the 
time is fixed. 1 (16). (BC) 


aTTtrrewnr 

«* 

16.29.1a. STPP I 

f^rr 5TFT: TRIF 113 II 

TTJtrt wiw i 

WT f^RTF# I 

sftstf srir FFTF? tftW FITWF: 11 3 II 

. (ABh. II, Mahd., 7. 1-3) 

—Mahasiddhanta 


Parallax of longitude 

In the operation, (in which the projection of) the 
elevation of the lunar cusps is the main (part), determine 
the latitude of the Moon etc., after finding out (the 
longitudes of) the Sun and the planet, in east at sunrise 
and in west at sunset. (1) 

Diminish the radius by the versed sine ( vyastajya ) (of 
the planet in a) given progress. Multiply (the remain¬ 
der) by the latitude ( saro ) and by 1398, and divide by 
the square of the radius: the result in minutes etc. is the 
correction for ecliptic deviation (ayana)? (2). (SRS) 

Multiply the perpendicular-sine by the latitude (iju) 
and divide by 8455. (The quotient) is to be subtracted 
from (the longitude of) the planet, when the correction 
and the latitude are of the same direction, and added 
when of opposite (direction; the result) is the planet’s 
longitude, as corrected for ecliptic deviation (dyana- 
kheta). 3 (3). (SRS) 


1 For elucidation and demonstration, see, SiDhVf: BC., 
II. 131-42 


2 For the rationale, see Mahd: SRS, II. 130-33. 

3 From the previous verse, the correction for ecliptic deviation in 

sin gr. decl. x (R—versed sine) x latitude 
minutes = -—---- 

R* 


1398 x perpendicular-sine x latitude 
_____ 

perpendicular-sine x latitude 
=-- approximately. (3) 

For the rationale, see Mahd'.SRS, II. 130-36. 


c 

16. 29. lb. fipjc^TFRETTW STfcT Ffcq I 

wire tiF# stiFT srnraqFRRi n n 

(ABh. II, Mahd, 7.4) 

Parallax of latitude 

Multiply the equinoctial shadow ( visuvadbha ) by the 
latitude, and divide by 12; (the result, when the latitude 
is north, is to be added to the (longitude) of) the planet; 
(when the latitude is) south, is to be subtracted in the 
western (hemisphere. The operation is) reverse in the 
eastern (hemisphere). This is the operation for latitude 
(aksakarman) - 1 (4). (SRS) 


f WWK : 

16. 29. lc. 


fwW^iwmT: n x. n 
qtt for &tt ii ^ ii 


(ABh. II., Mahd., 7. 5-6) 

Application of parallax 

Of (the sines of) the declination of the Sun and of the 
Moon (take) the difference, (when both are) of the 
same (direction)and the sum, (when they are) of opposite 
(direction) (A). Multiply the sine of the difference (in 
longitudes) of the Moon and the Sun by the sine of 
latitude and divide by the radius. By the quotient in 
degrees, which are south, correct (the above difference 
or sum, A) and divide by one sixth of the sine of the 
difference (in longitude of) the Moon and the Sun. 
(The quotient), multiplied by the diameter of the Moon 
and divided by 12, is the deflection (valana), (whose) 
direction is to be known as the same as the correction 
above. (5-6). (SRS) 


—HIFfrC ^ 

16. 30. la. 


S&C.I Reft tFT I 

dvvIHd dF ’q qfisjT || q H 

tai 

H vFSPT MaWWfir I 
Ttf ct^SFrfsrcr ^ cRT FTT- 
^ Qtpi]- dv4|d!M 3T3FT 11 ^ 11 

-v ' 

fSFfhHH ?Rf®r SRTFJT 

fcTUHvIHFI WT 

^•HigdWFl •4 <I-t4+|I: II 3 II 


1 For the rationale, see Mahd: SRS, II. 137-46. 
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‘frerr’^rr Mif^dr i 

f^jff^TFrT dHW 11 V 11 

M'4fd <W ^ 

fgztsflftj; K 9ftT«2pfiT?r: II 'sc-d II 

?rffr: 

3~raN' irr 

c 

H ^ fm dT^T I 

gWsqrr f^r^rsfsFPssm 

fflwfrs^qT grfspir tar: 11 3 0 11 

Wfff^TTFT 5 fTTfcTW 

?-rttfT3rflwrf^r- 

C *> o 

rft n 33 it 

d?fr VT^gt: 

ddR<d4 5 dfd: FfJTa- II 3^a-b II 

erprfr dfcRR^rs^TET 
sn^ra; irarst ftqftnrew 11 3^c-d 11 
(Bhaskara II, tSiSi, 1.6. 1-4, 7c-d, 10-12b, 14c-d) 

—Bhaskara II 

Parallax in longitude and latitude 

Inasmuch as the observer who is situated on the 
surface of the Earth and as such elevated by the radius 
of the Earth from the centre thereof, perceives not the 
Sun and the Moon having the same longitude at the 
moment of conjunction, to be in the same line of sight, 
their height being depressed unequally having different 
orbits, so I proceed to elucidate what are called lambana 
and nati, i.e. parallax in longitude and latitude, on which 
account they are not in the same line of sight. (1) 

Compute the lagna at the moment of conjunction of the 
Sun and the Moon. There will be no parallax in 
longitude when the Sun is situated at the point called 
vitribha or the point whose longitude is =L—90°, 
(L being the longitude of the lagna , i.e. the ascendant 
which is the point of intersection of the ecliptic with the 
horizon). If the Sun’s longitude falls short of the longi¬ 
tude of the vitribha or exceeds it, there will be parallax 
in longitude which will be positive in the former case 
and negative in the latter. (2) 

Compute the R cosine of ZV, by calculating the 
rising time of AV, the kujya, dyujya, and antya pertaining 
to V, (as was formulated in the Triprasnadhikara) , then 
R sin V., multiplied by 4 and divided by R, and again 
multiplied by R cos ZV and divided by R again gives 
the parallax in longitude. (3-4) 


The time of the ending moment of new moon, i.e. 
the moment of geocentric conjunction, is to be rectified 
by this parallax in longitude, to get the moment of 
apparent conjunction by the method of successive 
approximation. (7c-d) 

Parallax of latitude 

R sine ZV is called the Drkksepa of the Sun, which is 
considered to be north in case the northern declination 
of the vitribha is greater then <j>, the latitude, otherwise 
south. (10) 

Then the sum of ZV and the latitude of V, assuming 
V to be the Moon or the difference of the above two, 
as the case may be, according as both of them are north 
or of opposite directions, gives the arc whose R sine is 
the drk-ksepa of the Moon. The drk-ksepas of the Sun 
and the Moon multiplied, respectively, by 1/15 part of 
their daily motions and divided by the radius R (equal 
to 3438’) are the parallaxes of the Sun and the Moon in 
latitude. The sum or difference of these parallaxes 
according as they are of opposite or the same direction, 
is the true parallex in latitude in the context of a solar 
eclipse. (llb-12b) 

The apparent latitude of the Moon is equal to the 
algebraic sum of its geocentric latitude and the parallax 
in latitude. From this apparent latitude are to be 
calculated the sthiti-khanda and marda-khanda of the solar 
eclipse (by the method described in the chapter on 
lunar eclipse, taking the eclipsing body or grahaka to be 
the Moon and the eclipsed or grahya to be the Sun). 1 
(14c-d). (AS) 



16. 30.1b. foaHTFT '‘ifbldMlefia 



#tfr sra^flwrddhtiit4 wrt II3KH 

rT^tTS^'t’MI'n ft/t: ^ul'T 

wi ^ I 



ITcPT II 3^ II 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.6. 15-16) 

Sparsakala, Moksakala, Sammilanakala and Unmilanakala 
First compute the time called sthiti-khanda (as 
mentioned in the chapter on lunar eclipses). The 
ending moment of local Amavasya or what is called the 
moment of local conjunction is known as the madhya- 
grahakala or the moment of the middle of the eclipse. 


1 For a detailed exposition and rationale of processess, see SiSi: 
AS, pp. 408-36. See also fig. 92 there. 
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Subtract the sthiti-khanda from the computed time of 
geocentric conjunction; the result will be the approxi¬ 
mate spars'aka la. This has to be rectified for parallax 
in longitude as well as the approximate madhyagrahakala 
of geocentric conjunction to obtain the local sparsakala 
and the local madhyagrahakala. Similarly, the mokaskdla, 
the sammilana and the unmilanakalas are to be rectified 
for parallax in longitude. (15) 

But while effecting this correction for the parallax 
in longitude, the Moon’s latitude also differs for the 
corrected time which, in turn, affects the durations of 
sthiti-khanda, moksa-khanda etc. Correcting the first 
computed sthiti-khanda , moksa-khanda etc. for this varia¬ 
tion in the latitude, and subtracting the sthiti-khanda 
from the time of madhya-graha, we have better approxi¬ 
mation for the sparsa-kala. Inasmuch as parallax in 
longitude, that in latitude, and the Moon’s latitude vary 
from time to time, and the times of spars a, madhyagraha 
etc. are affected by them, the process of computation 
proceeds by the method of successive approximation. 
Subtracting the rectified marda-khanda from the rectified 
madhyagrahakala, we have the true sammilanakala; 
similarly adding the former to the latter we have the 
true unmilanakala. (16). (AS) 


16. 30. lc. 


9F3 

=TTf: wrrt: ll 3=; ll 


q’RTT 5 ^' 9H tRT 

^e.'T PitH I 

'iWdW+KL II 3$. II 
(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.6. 18-19) 


Computation of the eclipse 

The remaining work proceeds on the lines indicated 
in the chapter on ‘Lunar eclipses’ (i.e. the computation 
of the bimba-valana, bhuja, koti and the like is to be done 
as indicated there). The bhuja will be rectified by 
multiplying it by the sthiti-khanda obtained by adopting 
the latitude of the Moon effected by parallax in latitude 
and divided by the sthiti-khanda rectified for parallax in 
longitude. (18) 


Similarly, given the grasa, i.e. the magnitude of the 
eclipse, the result found before by verse 15 in the chapter 
on ‘Lunar eclipses’, is to be multiplied by the sthiti-khanda 
rectified for parallax in longitude and divided by that 
obtained adopting the latitude of the Moon effected by 
parallax in latitude, and the result so obtained being 


subtracted from the sthiti-khanda, we get the ista-kala - 1 
(19). (AS) 


16- 30. Id. 



•o o 


rrfvETT fawrfatTT II ^3 11 

-o 


xa o 

M d ^1 1^,1 AH fd'HVh TWT I 
rTtfl: M dic'd TWlt: *PTPPft- 

fafawwft: II ^ II 


f^jtrspTT id I 

# ’tn-H-MTel fcfer II ^ II 
(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.5. 21c-23) 


R cos A. x R sin 
R cos 8 


R sin where 0 is the ayana- 


valana. The direction of this valana is that of the hemi¬ 
sphere north or south in which the Moon lies. 2 (21-c 22a) 


The R sine of the sum of difference of the two valanas 
according as they are of the same or opposite directions, 
multiplied by the sum of the angular radii of the Moon 
and Rahu, and divided by the radius gives the R sine of 
the Sphuta-valana. Those who said that the valana is 
proportional to the R versine, do not know spherical 
geometry properly. 3 (22b-23). (AS) 


16. 31. 1. 


rKT M»x|?«pBTtsfa^rF5 tTsTT 11 3 11 


tpt- l ^ I hshi <—| 

v> ° 

i R11 

T# FtITcT i 

crflOTtsfa eT«rr fas*'?: II 3 II 

fqqq-oteHioii^^rPT'tt w<?4iirHitidifcr^T i 

d'-cfcdT j|ct<is€r ddl tTFUT 11 V 11 


tTUMHH 

RM'WM'tfsm «f^r«idivrrfaitflwirctt i 


MS’dis ^TT: wid II X. II 



traTfasfTE^rTfwnritrrsR^trqr^rr ii^ii 

o ... ^ 


1 For the rationale, see SiSi : AS , pp. 438-45. 

> For a detailed demonstration and rationale, see SiSi : AS, 
pp. 375-91. 

8 For ah exposition, see SiSi:AS, pp. 391-92. 
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<MI'H4d'l VIPkhI'hT'W fa4T*PTf*raT I 

VJ -o 

f^T ‘ft^ift’^saTsgFrRr: g^mrr n « n 

: Mqfdfaqfd': I 

■o o 

ttht fm*qt f^nsPr f^rr n =; n 

^mlsk^iqr^wi' gTswsfsrawr qr i 
wfwrnj^f yqq wfe ii e. ii 

9TCTCT FT9T I 

fqc=n iftsff wfirfqsl'TfcRr: 4>|q: II 3° II 


grrfqftr wrflRnt fhffcq fsrefqftr 5 i 

tfTpr ^'fil'. TTf:, gqq| q^sf: II 33 II 



qqfpr q ?mf fqqfqOTw ffcRr%nr i 

qq ii 1 sjw+h j j 1 i^+6*)6 P«i Kf 6-13 113311 


'ftTRT 


Rl , H«H<f^ai-H*-fiiq xn^i 


113*11 


srrfsirr frqqt^ssqwiqqqq fqra i 
+mRht^ sjqqFq^bm+di^ trrT #qr: 113K 
TlfsFrfeR f^rcTT PTtF *ftST q for I 
^nfjlrt |qq q^\9I q+^ fan I Ps^^WT fc^T 11 3 3 I I 


‘ <*l g> d^PfM 4'dfqTqSTqqq cRT I 
qMdM<d(r4d R-qcqaf (qPiIqaid II 3^ II 



so 




‘q^TTRq’qfoTcft v§z: SJtT: 113=^11 


qftf: ?F5rf«RBZW q%? 

qcfcr'H ^'Ulfuif^’f^r# qft?f TW: I 
qq 'qtqqq’ffqwrrffq 'TT^W-H^ir^Rr’- 
ffq ^qT^w^fr ‘qqqq’foqt: qq^ifeRnr n 
(Deva: KR. 3.1-19) 

Karanaratna 

The iterated lambana 


The naiis lying between midday and the end of the 
new moon tithi (parva) are the padas of the iterated 
lambana. When they exceed 15, they are subtracted 
from 30. (1) 


(The vinadis of the iterated lambana for 1,2,..., 15 
padas are): 14, 28, 40, 50, 59, 66, 71, 75, 78, 79, 80, 80, 
80, 80, and 80—each multiplied by 3. (2) 


(i.e., in the afternoon), the parva should be increased by 
the ( vinadis of the iterated) lambana. (Thus is obtained 
the time of apparent conjunction of the Sun and 
the Moon). 

The longitude of the Moon (for the time of conjunction 
should be diminished or increased in the same way by 
1/5 of that ( lambana in gkatis). From the resulting 
longitude (of the Moon) should be calculated the Moon’s 
latitude. (3) 

Local latitude 

Divide the equinoctial midday shadow (of the 
gnomon), in terms of vyahgulas, by 70(1+1/3); the 
quotient gives the (local) latitude in terms of nadis. It 
is always south. (4) 

Meridian ecliptic point 

The time (in gkatis) between midday and the parva (i.e., 
the time of conjunction of the Sun and the Moon) should 
be converted into degrees by multiplying it by 6. These 
degrees should be subtracted from the longitude of the 
Sun for the time of conjunction (if the Sun is) in the 
eastern hemisphere and added to that (if the Sun is) in 
the western hemisphere. The result is (the longitude 
of) the meridian ecliptic point. (5) 

Zenith distance of meridian ecliptic point 

Diminish the R sine of the longitude of the meridian 
ecliptic point by one-fifth of itself: (the result is the 
declination of the meridian ecliptic point, in terms of 
vinadis.) Take the sum or difference of this (declina¬ 
tion) and the (local latitude in) vinadis (already obtained 
in vs. 4), according as they are of like or unlike direc¬ 
tions : (the result is the zenith distance of the meridian 
ecliptic point in terms of vinadis). Its direction is that 
of the greater of the two. (6) 

Parallax in latitude 

Divide the result (obtained last) by 10, and then find 
the R sine of the quotient. Multiply the R sine obtained 
by the motion-difference of the Sun and Moon and 
divide by 4518; the quotient is the more accurate value 
of the avanti. (7) 

Moon’s true latitude 

Take the sum or difference of the Moon’s latitude and 
avanati, according as they are of like or unlike directions. 
This is how the Moon’s true latitude is obtained without 
using the drkksepajya, by the application of intellect. (8) 


Application of Iterated lambana 
In the eastern hemisphere (i.e., in the forenoon), 
the parva (i.e., the time of geocentric conjunction of the 
Sun and Moon) should be diminished by the ( vinadis 
of the iterated) lambana and in the western hemisphere 


Impossibility of a solar eclipse 

When the Moon’s true latitude equals or exceeds 
half the sum of (the diameters of) the eclipsed and 
eclipsing bodies, the Moon’s disc does not hide the 
Sun’s disc. (9) 
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Moon’s latitude for first and last contacts 

(To obtain the Moon’s latitude for the first or last 
contact:) First subtract one-fifth of the semi-duration 
of the eclipse (in terms of vinadis) from the Moon’s 
longitude (for the time of conjunction) corrected for 
lambana, in the former case, and add the same in the 
latter case, and then find the Moon’s latitude. (10) 

The three valanas 

One should take the sum or difference of the three 
valanas (taking two at a time) according as they are of 
like or unlike directions. 

Rdhu (i.e., Shadow) is the eclipser in the lunar eclipse 
and Moon in the solar eclipse. (11) 

Calculate the valanas (for the first and last contacts) 
with the help of the Moon’s latitude for those times, as 
follows: (12ab) 

Viksepa-valana 

Find the difference of (i) half the sum of the eclipsed 
and eclipsing bodies, and (ii) half the duration of eclipse 
towards the first or last contact, in terms of minutes. 
Square it and then increase it by the square of the 
Moon’s own latitude (for that time). Multiply the square 
root of that (sum) by the diameter of the eclipsed body 
and divide by the sum of the diameters of the eclipsed 
and eclipsing bodies. This is the viksepa-valana and its 
direction is the same as that of the Moon’s latitude. 

(12cd-14ab) 

Ayana-valana 

In the case of the first contact, subtract three Signs 
from the Moon’s longitude, and in the case of the last 
contact, add three Signs to the Moon’s longitude. 
Find the R sine of the bdhu thereof and divide that 
by 44. What is thus obtained is the ayana-valana. 
(14cd-15ab) 

Aksa-valana 

Divide the vinadis of the hour angle by (the vinadis of) 
one-third of half the duration of the day: the result is 
(the hour angle) in terms of Signs. In the case of the 
first contact, subtract 3 Signs from that and in the case 
of the last contact, add three Signs to that. Multiply 
the R sine of the bdhu of that by the vinadis (of the local 
latitude) arising from the equinoctial midday shadow 
and divide by 10,746: the result is the aksa-valana. 
(15cd-17ab) 

True semi-durations in a solar eclipse 
Half the semi-duration of the eclipse (towards the 
first contact) should be increased by the difference 
between the lambanas for the first contact and the middle 
of the eclipse; and half the semi-duration of the eclipse 


(towards the last contact) should be increased by the 
difference between the lambanas for the middle of the 
eclipse and the last contact. The results thus obtained 
should be declared as the true values of the two semi¬ 
durations of the eclipse. (17cd) 

Measure of eclipse ( Grasa) 

The difference of (i) half the sum of the diameters of 
the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies and (ii) the Moon’s 
latitude (both for the time of conjunction and in terms 
of minutes of arc) is called the measure of eclipse. That 
multiplied by 32 and divided by the diameter of the 
eclipsed body is called the true value thereof. (18) 

The eight phases of a solar eclipse 
When the eclipsed portion (of the Sun’s diameter) 
amounts to 7', 1/8 (of the Sun’s diameter) should be 
declared as eclipsed; when 12 , 1/4; when 14', 1/3; 
when 16', 1/2; when 23', 1—1/3 (=2/3); when 26', 
1—1/4 (=3/4); when 29', 1—1/8 (=7/8); when 
32', l. 1 (19). (KSS) 

—sftafa: 

16. 32. l. qqtiqq qqqqq: i 

qnf qaVft Iqqq ^ q gq qqqq qfeq qJpq inn 

anif feftq q qqtq^q qwraq> qfw i 
aq qqqqqqq qq q qiwq W qfaq IRII 

qtqsq irq qfaT'^wi’ 
ftraT^arrqT' qfq qiq fpq i 
qfa qq 'wn’ ‘afa’qq 
qqrsq qq) - dfd <5f qr*qT 11 3 11 

fat qqTSvft qspF qwnqf 
qrqnrqq^q^qqqqqtsq i 

sqRqsqTT c: Wld 11 V 11 

©q qqq’jqqfa^fqiqq i 
'qqTtq^’qfwlsq qqq- 
qq: faqffarq nun 

^qq|sfq qqqfqqq: 

^qi^qqqq^faqq|tqiq i 
fasqwr qtqqq^fqrsq 

faqqqqi^ drqqqt fqfqqq: || % II 

qrqfaqq) qqrqqtsqqfaq: 
qmfsqwTfafa ^qqq i 


*For the rationale of the several processes, see KR-.KSS, pp. 52-62. 
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sfcptfor qqpqw srftre 

STteffafa: STTcR ^TT II ^ II 

(Srlpati, Dhikoti, 7.1-7) 

—Srlpati 

Time of apparent conjunction 

In the case of an eclipse of the Sun, the time of 
conjunction of the Sun and the Moon becomes apparent 
when lambana (i.e. correction for parallax in longitude) 
is applied to it. (1) 

In the first, second, third and fourth yamardhas, the 
lambana is negative and its values are 3| ghatis, 3 ghatis, 
2 ghatis, and 1 ghati respectively. In the four subsequent 
yamardhas, beginning with the fifth, the Lambana is 
positive and its values are 1 ghati, 2 ghatis, 3 ghatis and 
3| ghatis respectively. 1 (2) 

Moon's true latitude 

When the lagna, i.e. the point of ecliptic lying on the 
eastern horizon, is) in Pisces or Aries, the value of nati 
(i.e. correction for parallax in latitude) is 39'; in Taurus 
or Aquarius it is 34'; in Gemini or Capricorn, it is 27 ; 
in Cancer or Sagittarius, it is 18'; in Leo or Scorpio, it is 
10'; and in Libra or Virgo it is 4'. The direction of 
nati here (i.e. in this work) is always south. 

When the Moon’s latitude and nati are of like 
directions, they are to be added together; when of 
unlike directions, their difference is to be taken. What¬ 
ever is thus obtained is the Moon’s true latitude. (4) 

First and last contacts etc. 

33 minutes minus the Moon’s (true) latitude is the 
measure of the eclipse of the Sun. The Sun’s diameter 
is (roughly) equivalent to the Moon’s diameter (already 
stated). 

1089 is here the value of the square of the sum of the 
diameters of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies. The 
duration of the eclipse is obtained as in the case of a 
lunar eclipse. (5) 

The measure (of the diameter) of the Moon being 
(at times) greater (than that of the Sun), in the case of a 
solar eclipse too, total obscuration of the Sun is possible. 

The times (of first contact and separation, or of 
immersion and emersion) should be obtained with the 
help of the time of conjunction as corrected for lambana 
and the duration (of the eclipse or totality). (6) 

The position of the Sun’s separation (from the Moon 
is the same as that of the Moon’s (first) contact (with 
the Shadow); and the position of (the Sun’s first) contact 


1 Tamdriha is a unit of time which is equivalent to one-eighth of 
the day measured from sunrise to sunset. The first yamardha be¬ 
gins at sunrise and the eighth yamardha ends at sunset. 


(with the Moon) is the same as that of the Moon’s 
separation, (from the Shadow). 

This is the situation in a solar eclipse. 

This excellent Karana (i.e. calendaric work), which 
is entitled Dhikoti and is highly condensed is composed 
by Sri Siipati. (7). (KSS) 


16.33.1. 

citT swrssfr 'Term: I 

feW- 

ssrrsqt q: 11 3 11 

C\ 

fTT: f?pfHj<AlTT- 

f^5#qi'5TT’si91^1: I 

^TTTFTT: HHwHdH 

fqsqt Fpjf fqfeqsfffisrcitq ii ^ n 


jrfn:, *K!M 




W: 


fGCTrm: 


sqrr: STftsq: I 


3f«T ciqi^o- 

qqfdfe'iTcr: II 3 II 

tqfqpifd dRi tortiVjio: tfI m iP*: 

^R7Tefrs?r FTRT II ^ II 

fqf^T t: 

■ v|t-q<T q ^ dT^qPT I 

r: 

qqrsT qqqt Wl 11«. n 

Ht'Rd ■H'lvt'iV+PHn 

qrcft Hld^'l^fivTIeTT tdlnP): I 

ar^r: fr^r: f'T^ftseqraqq- 

■ fiw: qtq 11 ^ 11 



sqq !'■« 

faa i fcre tmnr 11V911 x 

(GaneSa, GL, 6.1-7) 

—Grahalaghava 

Parallax in Longitude and Latitude 

Find the lagna at the end of new moon and subtract 
from it 90°. Keep it separate. Find the declination 


1 For elacidation and rationale see GL:RCP, II, pp. 1-15. 
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and correct it for latitude; that gives nati in degrees 
(say x). (If krdnti and akfa are in the same direc¬ 
tion, take their sum; if of different signs take their 
difference). (1) 

Find the square of xj 22. If this is greater than 2, 
subtract 2 from it. Add half of it to the square. Add 
12. This becomes the ‘divisor’. 

If (x/22) 2 is less than 2, add 12 to it. That is the 
‘divisor’. 

Find the difference in degrees between the lagna of 
the Nonagesimal and the Sun. Find 1 /10th of this '(*). 
Subtract x from 14. Multiply the remainder by x, i.e. 
find (14— x) x. Divide this by the ‘divisor’. The result 
in nadikas gives the lambana. Add the lambana to the end 
of tithi in ghatis. If the lagna of the nonagesimal is less 
than that of the Sun, the lambana is to be subtracted from 
the time in ghatis of the end of the tithi. (2) 

Correction for the lambana for Sun minus Node 

Multiply the lambana by 13. The result is in minutes 
etc. Carry out the correction of this product just as in 
the case of the tithi, (i.e. if the lambana is positive add; if 
negative subtract), to the position of the Sun minus node. 
Convert this corrected value into s'ara. 

Multiply the lambana by 6, and add this to the lagna of 
the nonagesimal if the lambana is positive, (subtract 
otherwise). The declination ( krdnti ) is to be calculated 
from this value. From the values of the krdnti and aksa 
(declination and latitude) the corrected value of natdmla 
can be had. (3) 

Nati ( parallax) and sara from natdmsa 

Divide natdmsa by 10. Let it be x. Find (18—x). x. 
Subtract the same from 6° 18', (y). Divide y by (18—x). 
x. The result in ahgulas gives the parallax, its direction 
being the same as that of natdmsa. 

For the sara already found out, carry out the parallax 
correction; i.e. take the sum if the directions are the 
same and take the difference otherwise. Only from the 
sara thus corrected, is the portion of the body eclipsed 
and the duration of eclipse are to be calculated. (4) 

Times of first and last contacts 

Multiply the duration of the eclipse (already found) 
in ghatis by 6. It is thus converted into degrees. Take 
the lagna of the nonagesimal at the end of the tithi. Let it 
be x. The lagna of the nonagesimal at the first and last 
contacts are to be had by respectively substracting and 
adding the duration from and to this value x. 

The parallax is to be calculated separately from the 
two found above. 


The time of first contact is found by correcting the 
middle of the eclipse minus the duration with the 
lambana of first contact, i.e. if lambana is positive, add 
them; if it is negative, take the difference. 

For the last point of contact take the middle of the 
eclipse plus the duration. Carry out the correction for 
lambana as mentioned above. (5) 

Immersion and Emergence 

When marda is multiplied by six, degrees are obtained. 
Repeat the same process for determining the time of 
immersion or emergence. If the portion eclipsed is less 
than one ahgula it is not necessary to find grdsamdna for 
both lunar and solar eclipses. (5b) 

Colour of the eclipse 

If Moon is eclipsed partially it is smoky in colour; 
if half is eclipsed it is black and a full eclipse is reddish 
brown. The solar eclipse is always balck in colour. (6b) 

Portion eclipsed at any time 

Double the desired time in ghatis. Multiply this by 
the grdsamdna. (x) Find the difference between the 
times of last and first contacts (y). Find x/y. Add to 
this half -ahgula (or 30 vyahgulas), to get the portion of the 
body eclipsed at any desired time. (7). (VSN) 

16. 34. 1. TferfsTR iff f^eTT: I 

ftrarrc mThravrrfr n n 

•o *\ * 

araFTTf^T Tfq TedMdfd qqifcw JTKTRT I 

31-44 i •'’d-si GrRfiis trrcrrewr 11 3 5 11 

(Varaha, PS, 8. 17-18) 

—Romaka Siddhanta 

Subtract the parallax corrected-latitude for the time 
of parallax-corrected new moon, from the sum of the 
semi-diameters. The remainder in minutes are the 
digits of obscuration of the sun by the moon. (17) 

To represent the amount of obscuration graphically, 
draw a circle of radius equal to the semi-diameter of the 
Sun, measure the parallax-corrected latitude, north or 
south according as where the Moon is situated, and with 
the point marking its end as centre, draw a circle of 
radius equal to the Moon’s semi-diameter, to represent 
the Moon. (The part common to both the circles is 
the part obscured, and its measure in digits is its width 
in minutes of arc). 1 (18). (TSK) 


1 For elucidation and worked out examples, see PS: TSK, 8.17-18 
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—«URl4M: 


16.35.1. WW f%3T3»T^T 3rT iftRUsH STOW fom 

■o G *\ 

3)^i^K<H+iiHi«r wrnr#r ^isthi ii i n 


<M?*!FSR1 3?Tt fwlw i 



va 


^rencr ii r n 


?rf5PT^w f^Rwlr^wmTw tr*nfer i 

*nm <(«&*«■ tt m ii 


f?T5JTfirtiT shRuh! faWTnlT? fe*Rnfi gyPT I 
FPlff feftw# d<41K^d ^TCfaTStPT II Y II 

C \ 6 N 


drtiHW Fuffifrsfts^faqiji|i?fgreir: i 

•s 

rne^if^Tcr ^ws^ii jfrsfr fe- #f^raraiT nun 

■V O ’N 



fwtgrrs^r ffct ewtr wfa i 

3RqTcftSrfTflT^ sf^tUdlW II ^ II 

(VM, PS, 11.1-6) 

—Saurasiddhanta 

Diagram for ecliptic etc. 

Using the stick-instrument with notch-marks of 
digits, draw the circle called the ‘sum-circle’, having 
for its radius the half-sum of the diameters converted 
into digits. Mark the east-west and north-south lines. 
Similarly, using the semi-diameter of the eclipsed body 
converted into digits as radius, draw the ‘eclipsed body 
circle’ concentric with the sum-circle. (1) 

Find the versine of the hour-angle (of the Moon at 
mid-eclipse), and multiply this by the tabular sine of the 
latitude of the observer and divide by 120. Find the 
arc in degrees of the resulting sine. If the hour-angle 
is east, lay the degrees north of the east-point, if west, 
south of the east-point. The east-point with reference to 
the equator is thus obtained. (2) 


Add three rasis to the Moon’s longitude and find the 
degrees of declination of this point. If the declination 
is north, lay the degrees north of E', if south, south of 
E'. This is the east-point with respect to the ecliptic. 
Draw the straight line through the centre, E"OW". 
E"-W" is the ecliptic east-west. By means of circles, 
(i.e., by drawing the perpendicular bisector) get the 
ecliptic north-south, »t£., N"-S". (3) 

Marking points of contact release etc. 

In the case of the lunar eclipses, mark on the ‘eclipsed 
body circle’ the direction points in reverse of the points 
on the sum-circle. (4) 


On the N S line, mark the Moon’s latitude at first 
contact (converted into digits) according to its direction, 


and take it (westward) to the sum-circle. Join this 
point on the sum-circle and the centre with a straight 
line. (5) 

Conversion of minutes into angulas 

In order that the graphical representation may appear 
as the eclipse is seen actually, the minutes of arc are to be 
converted into digits, at 2' per digit when the Moon is 
near the horizon, and at 3' per digit when it is on the 
tenth sign, i.e. meridian, and proportionately in be¬ 
tween.! (6). (TSK) 

16.36.1. sraforw tpr: srsfl frrwr: i 

*T£ 6u iti i«n ^ n 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4. 46) 

Colour of the eclipse 

At the beginning and end of its eclipse, the Moon 
(i.e., the obscured part of the Moon) is smoky; when 
half obscured, it is black; when (just) totally obscured, 
(i.e. at immersion), it is tawny; when far inside the 
Shadow, it is copper-coloured with blackish tinge. 
(46). (KSS) 

16. 36. 2. 3U5FcTtf) : *T tTST: | 

?>^ g idi ts: 'FpHH’h: II II 

(Brahmagupta, KK, 2.4.17) 

Both at the beginning and end of the eclipse, the 
Moon is dusky; it is dark, when the obscured portion is 
less than half and is of dark copper colour, when the 
obscured portion is greater then half; it is tawny, when 
it is completely obscured. (17). (BG) 

16. 36. 3. suei-d 4fr ft 

pH ildtl^d ^ d «l: I 

^ eeild : 

^ftcT^TT: PrST^: II ^ II 

(Lalla, SiDh Vr., 5.36) 

At the beginning and end of an eclipse, the Moon is 
of dense smoky colour. In a partial eclipse, it is always 
dark as a mass of collyrium. When the obscured 
portion is greater than half, it is dark red. When it is 
completely obscured, it is tawny. (36). (BC) 

16. 36.4. y ggfsft- 

Tsf f>s , 3 T: <.=ttTlsfy^sy% i 

qfarr fr^r tn? u ^ n 

(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1. 5.36) 


1 For the rationale and the diagram, see PS: TSK, 11. 1-6. 
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Colour 

When less than half the disc of the Moon is eclipsed, 
the colour will be what is called dhumra, i.e. of the colour 
of smoke; when the disc is half eclipsed, the colour is 
black; when more than half is eclipsed, the Colour would 
be a blend of black and red, and, when the entire disc is 
eclipsed, the colour will be what is called pisahga or 
reddish-brown. (36). (AS) 


eclipse of the Moon, crossed the river of assertion (i.e. 
vindicated his prediction). 

—nu 

16. 38.2. .... i 

(Gadag stone inscription of Vira-Ballala II, 
Saka 1119: A.D. 1197, lines 43-44, 

Indian Antiquary, 2 (1873) 298ff.) 


(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4.47) 


Eclipses: Conditions when not to be predicted 

When the discs of the Sun and the Moon come into 
contact, a solar eclipse should not be predicted when it 
amounts to one-eighth of the Sun’s diameter (or less) 
(as it mav not be visible to the naked eye) on account 
of the brilliancy of the Sun and the transparency of the 
Moon. (47). (KSS) 


16. 37. 2. 




II 3=; II 
(Brahmagupta, KK, 2.4. 18) 


If the obscured portion of the Sun is less than its 
twelfth part, the eclipse is ignored, because the obscured 
portion is so small that it cannot be seen owing to the 
brightness of the Sun. If the obscured portion of the 
Moon is greater than its sixteenth part, the eclipse is 
considered because though the portion is small, it is 
visible owing to the clearness of the Moon. (18). (BC) 





«\ N 




16. 38. 1. 


gl e t> 'Jim fed 


gRfa vtflfdfeKWiJtT: 
?iwwT®ipfr: spprt dfarf srftrapfet 11 


(Sarkho plates of Ratnadeva II, Kalachuri 
year 880: A.D. 1128, lines 23-24, 
Corpus Ins. Indicarum, IV, p. 427.) 


Inscriptional references—Lunar eclipse 

—Kalachuri 880 : A.D 1128 
He (Padmanabha) declaring in the assembly of the 
illustrious Ratnadeva, in the presence of all astronomers, 
that when the year eight hundred increased by eighty 
had passed, on the day of the Lord of Speech (i.e. 
Thursday), on the full moon day of Karttika, during 
the third quarter of the night when (the Moon would 
be in) the constellation Rohiiii, there would be a complete 


—Saka 1119 : A.D. 1197 

On the occasion of a lunar eclipse on Saturday, the 
day of the full moon in the month of MargaSrrsa . . . 

—gR rerea nm 

16. 38. 3. tp-qp; qTg'l^vjii . . . . | 

•o 

(Nagari copper plate inscription of 
Anahgabhima III, Saka 1151 and 
1152: A.D. 1230-31, line 135, Epigraphica 
Indica, XXVIII, pp. 235ff.) 

—Saka 1151 : A.D. 1230-31 

On the occasion of a lunar eclipse on Thursday, the 
bright half of the month of Marga&rsa . . . 

16. 39. l. t^rr s'l^nni .... sirts^hhi^ 

(Nagardhan plates of Svamiraja, 
Kalachuri year 322: A.D. 580, line 14, 

Ep. Ind. XXVIII, pp. Iff). 

Inscriptional references: Solar eclipse 

—Kalachuri year 322: A.D. 580 

And, to these (same) Brahmanas, while staying at the 
Catuka-vata village on the Ganga, on the occasion of 
the eclipse on the new moon day of Gaitra in the year 
Asadha (donated, with a libation of water, according to 
the maximum of uncultivated land, the village 
Amkollika). 

—'tuviTsfetRr! VoV 

16. 39. 2. feifeidPfe fe^- 

<rf?r i Vov ^ snqra q spTRRqT . . . . i 

(Kasare plates of Allasakti, Kalachuri year 
404: A.D. 662, line 30, Corpus Ins. Indicarum, 

IV. i, p. 110). 

—Kalachuri year 404 : A.D. 662 

This charter is written by Devadinna by the order of 
the mahabaladhikrta Vasava in the year four hundred and 
four, on the new moon day in the dark (fortnight) of 
Asadha, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
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—3333 

16. 39. 3. 

^rnT-f^TtfsrfKT-ddcd °4H RTlBKlW l*lff anf^T- 

=rr% . . .. i 

(Gadag stone inscription of Bhillana V, Saka 
1113: A.D. 1192, Ep. Ind. Ill, pp. 219ff.) 

—Saka 1113 : A.D. 1192 

On the occasion of the solar eclipse on Sunday, the 
new moon lilhi of the month of Jyestha of the year 
Virodhikrt in Saka 1113 . . . 


16. 39. 4. ^tffaTPT-I 

(Nagari copper plate inscription of Anangabhlka 
III, Saka 1151 and 1152, A.D. 1230-31), line 

142, Ep. Ind., XXVIII, pp. 235ff). 

—Saka 1151: A.D. 1230-31 

On the occasion of a solar eclipse on the Karkataka 
amavasya (i.e. new moon day when the moon’s in the 
zodiac Karkataka). 



17. 1. 1. 
^RnTT l'M'1 I 


3rrfejn^f 

( Taitt. Brahmana, 40. 28) 

Periodical appearance of the Moon 

The Moon enters the Sun on the new moon day; and 
(later) the Moon comes out of the Sun. 

17.1.2. cfgT trrr tr?^: q t^r OTfa, ^ yft 
*ftsm i trafa sir fgfd^rf^s^crt 

Tlf^tjqoT <=*im+ti 43 d I tf uftK^NRl I ^ A 

3«d i^r w i ^T .?r fa wild i q ^ sta; 

^ r^|?r i q i q qrf^Tvrrapr 3^<i^i4d i 

(Satapatha Brahmana, 1.6.4. 18-20) 


Now, (the Sun) which bums there, is, indeed, none 
other than Indra, and the Moon is none other than 
Vrtra. But the former is hostile to the latter, and for 
this reason, though (the Moon, Vrtra) had previously 
risen at a great distance from him (the Sun, Indra), 
he now swims towards the latter and enters into his 
open mouth. 

Having swallowed him, he (the Sun) rises; and the 
other one (Moon) is not to be seen either in the east or 
in the west. 

Having sucked him empty, he (the Sun) throws him 
(the Moon) out; and the latter, thus sucked out, is seen 
in the western sky, and again increases; he again 
increases to serve that (Sun) as food. 


■«<«* 

17. 2. 1. snfffqfafT: faRT I 

q II 3 X. 11 


Smfof <*M' , rks.fafatn' iq • 


i 

II 



irfaetprfaqfs*: i 


3Tfad TcT %FTT^1 HSTRT srf^cT I 

- < 1 n>I<4^ rgypTcft *pit 5ftrWW«TT: II ^ II 

(Varaha, PS, 13.35-38) 


Moon’s luminosity 

The Sun always lights up one halfofthe Moon situated 
below it, (at any position round the earth), and the other 
IR 


half is dark by its own shadow, (i.e. the Moon obstruct¬ 
ing the sunlight by its own body), just like a pot placed 
in sunlight. (35) 

The Sun’s rays, reflected in the watery Moon dispels 
the darkness on the Earth, as the rays of the Sun falling 
on a mirror in the interior of a house, does. (36) 

According to the position of the Moon underneath 
the Sun every day, the lighted up part increases (from 
the time of new moon, as seen from the Earth), as the 
lighted portion increases on the pot, on the western side, 
in the afternoon. (37) 

Anywhere on the Moon, its denizens (the pitrs, in this 
case,) see the Sun for half the time during each fortnight, 
(on the whole not seeing the Sun for a fortnight’s time, 
and seeing it for a fortnight’s time) because the visible 
part of the sky extends only upto 90° from the zenith. 
(38). (TSK) 

RrfqqHvTW: II * II 
(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4. 4) 

Conditions of Moon’s visibility 

When the Moon has no latitude it is visible when 
situated at a distance of 12 degrees (of time) 1 from the 
Sun. Venus is visible when 9 degrees (of time) distant 
from the Sun. The other planets, taken in the order 
of decreasing sizes, (viz-, Jupiter, Mercury, Saturn, and 
Mars), are visible when they are 9 degrees (of time) 
increased by two-s (i.e., when they are 11, 13, 15 and 
17 degrees of time) distant from the Sun. (4) 

17. 3. 2. I 

anjfffl gqffqwrfa 11 x .11 

(Aryabhata, ABh., 4. 5) 

Halves of the globes of the Earth, the planets and the 
stars are dark due to their own shadows; the other 
halves facing the Sun are bright in proportion to their 
sizes. (5). (KSS) 

17.3. 3. 

oi| 4 c)ej|f qyqq 'idtlid I 


1 One degree of time is equivalent to 4 minutes. 
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'qssdvl’fcifiaf+K TBTwTmj 
FPT FTK 


: K«nF g?T 113 

a *n > * 


f ^Mddd i r«MI^H<li|d SWKT- 
fifdfd SFmTrawfl# «#: 
RsWHd 'fatfqcl: w'^’^FFfTTfer: 


II 3 II 


*fordMrd4cWHBd< *T- 

•o "> 

'^’sFRI RdsfSFFtK I 
aMW -, ity*t>d4t>fd 1 t^d 

dM? T4 # f?fft^ld^>!|l ? || 3 n 1 

(Gane^a, GL, 9. 1-3) 


At the end of the first day in the bright fortnight, add 
12° to Sun and Sun minus Rahu (node). Without 
adding ay anemia, find the car a. Divide by 56. The 
result is positive if the Sun minus node is in the northern 
and negative if southern hemisphere. This is the first 
(phala) (say xi). Keep it separately. (1) 

Take the Sun with ayanamso. Add 3 rasis to it. Find 
the cara-phala for this and multiply the car a by xi. 
Divide this by the square of twice the equinoctial 
shadow. The result gives the second phala ( X2 ). This is 
positive if the Sun and Sun minus Rahu are in different 
hemispheres and negative if in the same hemisphere. 


Add 6 rasis to the Sun with ayanathsa. Find the value 
of the rising time in that particular rasi. Take the 
difference between this and 300. Divide by 25. If the 
udaya-mana is more, this phala is positive; if otherwise 
negative (* 3 ). (2) 


Find the difference between the measures of the day 
and the tithi. Divide it by 5. It is positive if the day- 
measure is greater than the M&'-measure; negative 
otherwise. This gives the fourth phala (x4) 

If correction is done with the four pkalas (results) 
mentioned above (i.e. taking their algebraic sum), and 
the final result is positive then Moon is visible on the 
first tithi of the bright fortnight after the setting of 
the Sun. Otherwise it is not visible. (3). (VNS) 


17. 3. 4. 



T d$44 Rid I^11 % Pd«Kkf 

fe# mn 


dSKcdl'K fcmCld II ^ II 

Rprftr fipra- d^VtewM'Hti wiRr 11 3 11 

(Varaha, PS, 5. 1-3) 


Find the difference in longitude of the Sun and the 
Moon, as also the difference of their declinations, (the 
mean declination of the Moon being used for this 
purpose). Multiply the sum of these two differences by 
their difference and find the square root of the product. 
By this ‘square root’ divide the product of the Moon’s 
latitude and the difference of declination already 
found. (1) 

The ‘result’ is to be subtracted from the difference in 
longitude, if visibility in the west is in question, and the 
latitude and ayana {i.e., course northward or southward) 
of the Moon are of the same direction, or added to the 
difference in longitude if of opposite directions. If 
visibility in the east is in question, reverse the subtraction 
and addition. (2) 

In the case of the visibility pertaining to the west, if a 
segment equal to the corrected difference in longitude 
takes at least two nadis to rise in the east as reckoned by 
using the ascensional difference (for the place) of the 
seventh rasi from the Sun, then the Moon will be visible 
provided the sky is clear. In the case of visibility in 
the east, use the ascensional difference of the Sim’s rasi 
itselt. 1 (3). (TSK) 

fU*H*uRwT: 


17. 4. 1. fcKTSeT fgSePT SlftlfK I 

3TFT pMKMKR fa*# MlMdldldTcT II ’ II 

iPdd^ l ’TKd T Mi mfldMddl WKqf'T'JSK I 
fur? ^ts: || 3 || 

?tt Rrqfcu h'tritT |?tt: 1 

VTTKTWKt sftaT -qrsffsiHW: 11*11 


wrafWFT Rid KM FKFT I 

fqqifu| aid'fKKTcr^ 5IWP; 11 'i 11 

aimd l ^dld T Rr3rftW9frfKdT ddlT$ I 

ddPddd KKFKfeft: 11 % 11 


cIFK ’K II vs II 



foT f TT f MTS^ fdW II 5 II 



(Deva, KR, 6.2-8) 


Preliminaries for computation 

Sahkvagra etc. 

Having applied the three (visibility) corrections, 
stated in connection with the instructions pertaining 


1 For elucidation and rationale, see 


GL-. RCP, II, pp. 56-61.' 


1 For elucidation and worked examples, see PS: TSK, 5. 1-3. 
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17. PHASES OF THE MOON 


17. 5. 1 


to the full moon day, to the Moon’s longitude ( or 
sunrise or sunset), find the measure of its (i.e.. Moon’s) 
day as also the diameter of its disc in the manner 
described heretofore. (2) 

If the sum of the times of rising or setting (at the local 
place of the Signs intervening between the Sim and the 
Moon (as corrected for the visibility corrections) 
amounts to two nadis, the Moon shall be visible towards 
the east (before sunrise) or towards the west (after 
sunset). (3) 


17. 4. 2. 

■s SD 

tow fennHH 

o •>. O O W ■*> 

M~\j\ ^ cRT I?SMVrssiT II 

TOW TOW 


Moon’s illuminated part and Sankvagra 

Multiply those vighatikas (i.e., the vighatikas intervening 
between the Sun and the Moon) by 90 and divide by the 
vighatikas of half the Moon’s day. Thus are obtained 
the degrees (intervening between the Sun and the 
Moon). Their R sine is to be designated as sanku. (4) 

Multiply that {sanku) by the diameter of the Moon 
and divide by 600: the result is the illuminated part of 
the Moon. That subtracted from the diameter of the 
Moon is the unilluminated part. 

The sanku multiplied by the R sine of latitude and 
divided by 300 is the (Moon’s) sankvagra. (5) 

A gras of Sun and Moon and Koti of elevation triangle 

Find the R sines of the bdhus of the longitudes of the 
Sun and the Moon, and diminish them by one fifths of 
themselves: (the results are the declinations of the Sun 
and the Moon, in terms of vinadis). From these (decli¬ 
nations) calculate the agrds of the Sun and the Moon. 
Take the sum or difference of the Moon’s agra and 
Moon’s sankvagra, according as they are of like or unlike 
directions: (the result is the so called Moon’s bhuja). 
If one-sixth of the Moon’s latitude (in terms of minutes 
of arc) is also applied to the Moon’s declination (in 
terms of vinadis), then the value of Moon’s agra becomes 
accurate. Now take the sum or difference of that 
(Moon’s bhuja) and the Sun’s agra, according as they 
are of unlike or like directions: (the result is the koti 
of the elevation triangle in terms of vinadis). (6-7) 

The true koti 

That {koti) multiplied by the Moon’s diameter and 
divided by 4 times the sanku gives the so called (true) 
koti. When the Sun’s agra exceeds the Moon’s agra, 
the direction of the koti is to be reversed. (The R sine 
of the Moon’s altitude similarly reduced is called the 
true bahu) - 1 (8). (KSS) 


1 For the rationale of the several processes involved see KR -.KSS, 
pp. 76-79. 


TOSHStf: 

*TT WT 11 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 9. 1-4) 

R sine declination of the Moon 
The R sine of the longitude of the Moon multiplied 
by 13 and divided by 32 gives the R sine of the declina¬ 
tion of the Moon’s (position on the ecliptic) or its 
madhyamakrantijya. (1) 

Measure of the Moon’s day 

The sum or difference of the Moon’s madhyamakranti 
and its latitude, according as they are in the same or 
opposite directions, gives the Moon’s sphutakranti or the 
declination of the Moon’s centre. Find its R sine. 
The result is the correct R sine declination. Hence 
find (the half variation of the Moon’s day) following 
the methods given before. (2) 

Half variation of the Moon’s day 

Or, calculate the Moon’s half variation of the day 
(from the madhyamakranti or the declination of its position 
on the ecliptic) using the tabular differences to be given 
later on. Then add to it or subtract from it the Moon’s 
second visibility correction, according as the Moon and 
its latitude are in the same or different spheres. The 
result is the correct half variation of the Moon’s day. (3) 

R sine altitude of the Moon 

As in the case of the Sun, calculate the R sine altitude 
of the Moon for the time passed or to pass in the day of 
the Moon. Then find the arc corresponding to this as 
the R sine ; Subtract from it the longitudinal parallax 
in minutes of the Moon as calculated before. Find the 
R sine of the remainder. The result is the correct R 
sine altitude of the Moon. (4). (BC) 

—3. 3TT«WWT 

1 c 

17.5. l. vih+wit i 

^ shhwhA ii 3* it 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4. 35) 
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17. 5. 1 


Visibility corrections 
—1. Aksadrkkarma 

Multiply the R sine of the latitude of the local place 
by the Moon’s latitude and divide (the resulting product) 
by the R sine of the colatitude: (the result is the 
aksadrkkarma for the Moon). When the Moon is to the 
north (of the ecliptic), it should be substracted from the 
Moon’s longitude in the case of the rising of the Moon 
and added to the Moon’s longitude in the case of the 
setting of the Moon; when the Moon is to the south (of 
the ecliptic), it should be added to the Moon’s longitude 
(in the case of the rising of the Moon) and subtracted 
from the Moon’s longitude (in the case of the setting of 
the Moon). (35) 


17. 5. 2. faSTT*# SiMI'Hd1^1 I 

fwsflstr : II 3 II 

SBFcT ddwfa## SPPT StTTfPmtPft: IR II 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 6. 1-2) 


Multiply the R sine of the Moon’s latitude by the 
R sine of the (local) latitude and divide (the product) 
by the R sine of the colatitude. Whatever is thus 
obtained should be subtracted from the Moon’s longitude 
in the case of the rising of the Moon (i.e., in the eastern 
hemisphere) and added to that in the case of the setting 
of the Moon (i.e., in the western hemisphere), provided 
that the Moon’s latitude is north. When the Moon’s 
latitude is south, the above correction is applied reversely 
in the cases of rising and setting (both). (1-2). (KSS) 


17.5.3. fa#Tt TfojpT: gifamr?# | 

vs treat fag# #r itf# #faifrs*?rrf 11 ^ 11 

(Deva, KR, 5.2) 


Multiply the Moon’s latitude by the equinoctial 
midday shadow and divide (the product obtained) by 
12; (the result is the aksardrkkarma for the Moon). In 
the case of moonrise, subtract it from or add it to the 
Moon’s longitude according as the Moon’s latitude is 
north or south. In the case of moonset, the law of 
addition and subtraction is just the reverse. 1 (2). (KSS) 

c 

17. 5.4. i 

sppt# trmr 11 3 \ n 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 4. 36) 


1 That is: 


Moon’s latitude X equinoctial midday shadow 
Moon’s akia-dfkkarma —■- 775 - 


ii. Ayanadrkkarma 

Multiply the R versed sine of the Moon’s (tropical) 
longitude (as increased by three signs) by the Moon’s 
latitude and also by the (R sine of the Sun’s) greatest 
declination and divide (the resulting product) the by 
square of the radius. When the Moon’s latitude is 
north, it should be subtracted from or added to the 
Moon’s longitude, according as the Moon’s ayana is 
north or south (i.e. according as the Moon is in the six 
signs beginning with the tropical sign Capricorn or in 
those beginning with the tropical sign Cancer); when 
the Moon’s latitude is south, it should be added or 
subtracted, (respectively). (36). (KSS) 


17 . 5. 5. i 

q<tiiir ctpt i i 3 11 

fiPTT tT®SRwiT: 5ftsirT fa#TPPPftfa#t: I 

?T3T II Y || 

(Bhaskara I. LBh,. 6. 3-41 


Multiply the (Moon’s) instantaneous latitude by the 
R versed sine (of the Moon’s longitude) as diminished 
by three Signs and then by the R sine of the (Sun’s) 
greatest declination and divide that (product) by the 
square of the radius. The resulting minutes of arc 
should be subtracted from the longitude of the Moon 
when the latitude and ayana (of the Moon) 1 are of like 
directions. In the contrary case, they should always 
be added to the longitude of the Moon. (3 4). (KSS) 

17.5.6. tTcf fast ^dWfTcT: 919ft l 

rntreksTfa: ^rfe fnrfa fa## n % n 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 6. 3-5) 

When the Moon obtained by applying these (two 
visibility) corrections is found to be twelve degrees (of 
time) distant from the Sun, she shall be (just) visible 
in clear cloudless sky. (5). (KSS) 

17. 5. 7. fa# 1 # I 

(Deva, KR, 5.3) 

Multiply the Moon’s latitude by the R sine of the 
Moon’s longitude as increased by 3 signs and divide by 
737: the result (which is known as the ayana-drkkarma) 
should be subtracted from the longitude of the Moon, 
if the Moon’s latitude and ayana are of like directions. 
In the contrary case, it should be added. 2 (3). (KSS) 


1 The Moon’s ayana is north or south according as the Moon is 
in the half-orbit beginning with the tropical ( sayana ) sign Capri¬ 
corn or in that beginning with the tropical (sayana) sign Cancer. 

2 For the rationale, see KR: KSS, p. 73. 
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17.6.3 


—?. rTrfte 

c 

17. 5. 8 . «p*it sn^r^r^mt: ftrt i 

ssftpfMI 1 ^r. ii v n 

(Deva, KR, 5.4) 


iii. The Third correction 

48 minutes too should be subtracted from the Moon’s 
longitude or added to that according as the Moon is in 
the eastern or western hemisphere. By applying these 
three corrections, the Moon becomes fit for observation 
(at sunset) .■*• (4). (KSS) 


Sf's'l'tmwtiAt'tiivi: 

17.6.1. fcTOT q^^HlSWcr I 

Tr^ncr f^nf&iMiwtitrra iix.ii 


dc'bM q<-fid'Hd: nFdd I 

•o ■n ^ 

TTsft ^ dri%4tT: FT: ferrstRrfct: Il^ll 

(Deva, KR, 5.5-6) 

Rising and setting of the Moon 

Increase the longitude of the Sun for sunset by 6 
Signs: the result is the longitude of the horizon-ecliptic 
point in the east. If the longitude of the Moon (for 
sunset) is less than that, the Moon rises before sunset; 
if greater, after sunset. (5). (KSS) 


The time of moonrise should be obtained from the 
Moon’s longitude, the longitude of the rising point of 
the ecliptic, and the oblique ascensions of the Signs, as 
before. When moonrise occurs in the night (i.e., after 
sunset) the nadis (intervening between the Moon and 
the rising point of the ecliptic) should be added to the 
measure of the day; when moonrise occurs in the day 
(i.e., befoie sunset) the nadis (intervening between the 
Moon and the setting point of the ecliptic) should be 
subtracted from the measure of the day: (the result in 
either case is the time of moonrise reckoned since 
sunrise). (6). (KSS) 


17. 6. 2. 


tjtpr T?rf?FTt ffe: 5FTt faWcFTOFFT II s II 
tT^ oAiefj^-qritici tra^TT TT5PT: 3T I 

dffwre n # r ferr frftr ^ tfrsrrfteTt ^rrar: 11 S. 11 



i 

■s 

XlPdfcdd F d ' SPlft Fst II 3° II 


(Varaha, PS, 5.8-10) 


Multiply the Moon’s latitude in degrees by the 
equinoctial shadow and divide by twelve. Add the 


1 This correction is probably meant to account for the difference 
between the horizontal parallaxes of the Moon and the Sun. 48' 
is evidently the difference between the horizontal parallaxes of the 
Moon and the Sun. For, according to Aryabhata I: 

Moon’s horizontal parallax = 52' 30' 

Sun’s horizontal parallax = 3' 56' 


resulting degrees to the longitude of the Moon, or 
subtract from it, according as the Moon’s latitude is 
south or north, if the times of daily moonrise is to be 
computed. If the times of daily moonset is to be found, 
reverse the addition and subtraction, (i.e. subtract 
and add respectively). (8) 

Subtract the longitude of the Sun from that of the 
Moon corrected thus. Find the time for this segment 
of the ecliptic to rise, after sunrise. By so much time 
after sunrise, the Moon will rise. If this segment is 
less than six rasis, then the moonrise will fall in the 
daytime, if greater, the Moon will rise at night. (9) 


In the manner given in verse 8, correct the Moon for 
moonset, deduct the Sun from this corrected Moon, and 
deduct 6 rasis from the remainder. Find the time by 
which the remaining segment will rise, after sunrise. 
This is the time from sunrise when the Moon will set. 
At the time exactly midway between moonrise and 
moonset, the Moon will reach the meridian, i.e., will 
be at upper culmination)- 1 (10). (TSK) 


17. 6. 3. IqqWdl 

■\ -o 

O SJ -o 

ftfsT FlFWfFTfr It S. II 

FfFT feTT 

■O •O *N 

*PFTts<?r ^ ii v ii 

3t^t ftwtr 
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fFTT dfailll'd^FT 

FTFT: II 33 II 
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srarstra tr: im: TFTvRT: II 3R II 

(Lalla, SiDhVf., 8. 9-12) 


Corrected time for the rising and setting of the 
Moon 

If the true longitude of the Moon, (corrected by the 
two visibility corrections), is the same as the true longi¬ 
tude of the Sun at sunset, increased by 6 Signs, the Moon 
rises at the same time as the Sun sets; if greater, it 
rises after, and if less, it rises before sunset. (9) 


1 For the working, see PS: TSK, 5. 8-10. 
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If the true longitude of the Moon (corrected by the 
two visibility corrections) and increased by 6 Signs is 
the same as the true longitude of the Sun while rising, 
the Moon sets at that time; if greater, it sets after and if 
less, before sunrise. The times (for these phenomena) 
should be calculated as before. (10) 

Multiply the daily motion of the Moon by the number 
of hours elapsed or to elapse, as (calculated above), 
either in the days or in the night, and divide the produt 
by 60. The quotient should be added to or subtracted 
from the true longitude of the Moon, either at the end 
of the day or at the end of the night (as the case may 
be). Then again, the longitude of the Moon corrected 
by the two visibility corrections should be calculated 
and hence the time. The process must be repeated 
till the time is fixed. (11) 

If the true longitude of the Moon, corrected by the 
two visibility corrections, is less than the udayalagna or 
the longitude of the rising point of the ecliptic and 
greater than the astalagna or the longitude of the setting 
point of the ecliptic, the Moon is visible. 

The time passed since the Moon was on the eastern 
horizon and to pass when it will be on the western 
horizon, can be found from the longitudes of these 
points and of the Moon; and so also in the case of a 
planet. 1 (12). (BG) 

17.7.1. FFRT cRT M’MfiEqq: I 

ire II *. II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 9.5) 

Moon’s shadow 

When the time equal to half the day of the Moon has 
passed since its rising, then it is midday. Find the 
shadow of the gnomon caused by the Moon for that 
time as explained before (in the case of the Sim). In 
the same manner, the shadows caused by the stars and 
planets must be found. (5) . 2 (BG) 

17. 7. 2. cTTf*T: tnf9R75®FTT ‘9dJ|fiJRf’fci^ u l I 

^Mddlfa' dM-rtpr II vs II 

(Deva, KR, 5.7) 

From those nadis (intervening between the Moon and 
the rising or setting point of the ecliptic), one may 
obtain the gnomonic shadow due to moonlight by 
applying the rule: “Multiply the given vinadis by 6, 
etc.” (vide supra, ch. iv. vss. 8-9). Methods for solving 
the five problems (vide supra, ch. iv. of vss. 16-17) should 
also be contemplated here (in the case of the Moon) 
too as in the case of the Sun. (7). (KSS) 


i For elucidation and demonstration see, SiDhVr:BC, II. 159-61. 
’For detailed elucidation see SiDhVr :BC, II. 162-66. 


17. 7. 3. l u 1 tII t Pi I 

ScT: tHTT II ^ II 
(Bhaskara I, LBh., 6. 22) 

From the asus (of the oblique ascension of the portion, 
the ecliptic) lying between the rising point of the ecliptic 
and the Moon (corrected for the visibility corrections) 
or from those (taken in setting at the local place by the 
portion of the ecliptic) lying between the setting point 
of the ecliptic and the Moon (corrected for the visibility 
corrections) (according as the Moon is above the eastern 
or western horizon), and from the Moon’s day radius, 
etc., determine (the R sine of) the (Moon’s) altitude 
and zenith distance and therefrom the shadow of the 
gnomon (due to the Moon). (22). (KSS) 


17.7.4. ^rfsTF 3F? TsPT: F I 

f^sfa-cfisT <fafifviyHi?ti^i *rf?r ssT# w n 
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fdMIM fFT II 3* II 

(Bhaskara II, Si&., 1. 7.10-15) 


Visibility of the planet 

During the night, if, at a given moment, the computed 
udayalagna of the planet is less than the particular lagna 
of the moment, (i.e. if the longitude of the udayalagna is 
less than that of the current lagna), and also if the asta¬ 
lagna of the planet computed is greater than that of the 
then current lagna (i.e. if the longitude of the astalagna 
is greater than that of the current lagna,) the planet 
is visible (i.e. above the horizon). 
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17. 8; 1 


In the case of the Moon, however, if it is not eclipsed 
by the rays of the Sun, it may be visible even shortly 
after sunrise or a little before sunset in contradistinction 
to a planet which could not be seen at all during day 
time (except perhaps Venus). When a planet is visible, 
its gnomonic shadow could be computed. 1 (10) 

Time after rise 

If it be required to find the gnomonic shadow of the 
planet, then the current lagna and the udayalagna of the 
planet at tke moment are to be computed. The time in 
between the two lagnas, which will be in sdvana measure 
pertaining to the planet gives the time that has elapsed 
after the rise of the planet. (11) 

The sdvana measure alone is to be employed while 
finding the gnomonic shadow (i.e. while the zenith 
distance of the planet is to be computed), because the 
arc of the diurnal circle of the planet indicates only 
sdvana measure. Suppose the udayalagna falls short of 
the current lagna ; then the bhogyakala, i.e. the remaining 
rising time of the rdsi in which the planet is situated 
added to the elapsed time of the rdsi of the current lagna 
together with the sum of the rising times of the rasis 
in between, gives the difference of the udayalagna of the 
planet and the cunent lagna. (12) 

Declination 

The kranti of the planet or the declination of the foot 
of the latitude of the planet added to the latitude 
rectified called sphutasara, gives what is called spasta- 
kranti of the planet. Its R sine is called spasta-krantijya. 
From this, R sin 8, R cos 8 etc. are to be computed (as 
mentioned in Triprasnadhikdra in the context of finding 
the zenith-distance of the Sun). 

From the time that has elapsed after the rise of the 
planet called the unnata, the shadow is to be computed 
as in the case of the Sim’s shadow. Having thus com¬ 
puted the shadow or what is the same, the zenith distance 
of the Moon or that of the stars, the instrument called 
Nalaka could be pointed to the spot where that celestial 
body is situated. (13) 

The Mahasanku of the Moon or planets (R cos Z) 
reduced by one fifteenth of the respective daily 
motion gives the visible sanku when the radius is taken 
to be 3438. If the radius is taken as 120, 1/430th of 
the daily motion is to be subtracted. If the Mahaianku 
is less then 1/15th (or 1/430th) of the daily motion, then 
the Moon is not visible. This applies to the other 
planets as well, but as this is a neglible matter, the 


earlier teachers did not instruct on its determination. 1 
(14-15). (AS) 


17. 8. 1. V^lfe’-'iiKlpHSflTl:’ 

‘ISFIW:’ ^frfSRTT: I 

II 3 II 

fisyjwil HM'tild’H'RTT II ? II 
I1 M II 

qf*-4,ak!!l4>l +ird*d^Ujfd>K ^T: II 3 II 

xFsfart II * II 

(Brahmagupta, KK, 1.7.1-4) 


Computation of Moon’s cusps 
—Aryabhata’s Midnight system 

Subtract 703', 535' and 202' (as many times as 
possible) from the sphutakrdnti of the Moon, first in the 
order as the are stated and then in the reverse order. 
(These minutes are the tabular differences of the krdntis 
of the last points of Mesa, Vrsa and Mithuna). Calcu¬ 
late from the remainder the caradala of the Moon using 
the caradalas of the rasis at the observer’s station and the 
above numbers. Adding the result to the caradalas 
passed over, the Moon’s caradala is obtained. (1) 

Multiply the jya of the difference or sum of the krdntis 
of the Sun and the Moon, according as they are in the 
same or opposite directions, by the hypotenuse (of the 
right-angled triangle, whose other sides are the gnomon 
and its shadow caused by the Moon), and divide by the 
jya of the colatitude of the place. Add to or subtract 
from the result the number of angulas in the palabhd, 
in the same or different directions respectively. Thus 
is obtained the bhuja, which is the base, and is to the south 
of the Moon’s place. The perpendicular is 12 angulas. 
The hypotenuse is the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the base and the perpendicular. (2-3) 

The differences in degrees between the longitudes of 
the Sun and Moon, divided by 15, gives in terms of 
angulas, etc., the illuminated portion of the Moon along 
the hypotenuse calculated above. 

The obscured part in the disc of the Moon, which is 
of 12 digits, may be found as in the case of the Sun. 2 
(4). (BC) 


1 This does not mean that the gnomon casts a shadow of the 
planet; it only means that it zenith distance could be computed 
according to the methods described i n Tnprainddhikara of SiSi etc. 


1 For comments and rationale, see Si$i:AS, pp. 466-70. 

* For a demonstration of the formulae and proofs, see KK:BC, 
I. 132-34. 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr-, 9. 6-14) 

—Lalla 

To know the cusps of the Moon, one must first find 
the true longitudes of the Sun and the Moon on the 
second day of the light half of the lunar month, at 
sunset. (6) 

Multiply the R sine of the Sun’s declination and that 
of the Moon separately by the radius. Divide each 


product by the R sine of the local colatitude. The 
results are respecitvely the R sines of their amplitudes. 
(Hence find the amplitudes). Then find the base of the 
altitude of the Moon as exlpained in the case of the 
Sun. (7) 

In the case of the Moon, the sum or difference of the 
R sine of the amplitude and the base of the altitude, 
according as they are in the same or opposite directions, 
is called bahu {bhuja ). In the case of the Sun, the R sine 
of the amplitude itself is the bahu {bhuja). (8) 

(If at any other time besides sunrise and sunset, the 
cusps of the Moon are to be known), calculate the lagna 
for that time if the Moon is in the eastern hemisphere. 
But if the Moon is in the western hemisphere, increase 
the lagna by 6 Signs. (Each result should be taken as 
the longitude of the Sun.) Then calculate the R sines 
of the amplitudes as explained in the case of the Sun. (9) 

The Sun’s R sine amplitude is its bahu {bhuja). If the 
bahu {bhuja) of the Moon is in a direction different from 
the Sim, find their sum. If their directions are the 
same, then take their difference. The result in each 
case is called the ‘corrected bahu ’ {bhuja) or sphulaba.hu. 

In the first case, its direction is the same as that of the 
Moon’s bahu {bhuja). In the second case, its direction 
is the same as that of the Moon’s bahu {bhuja) if the 
latter is greater than the Sun’s is bahu {bhuja) ; if the 
Sun’s is greater, the direction is opposite to that of the 
Moon’s baku {bhuja). 

(Subtract the square of the bahu {bhuja) of the Sun 
and that of the Moon, respectively, from the squares of 
the R sines of their zenith distance. Find the square 
root of each difference. Find the sum or difference of 
these results according as the Sun and the Moon are 
in the same or different hemisphere. The result is 
called pratkama or ‘first’. 

Again, if it is daytime, find the difference of the R sine 
altitudes of the Sun and Moon. But if it is night, then 
find their sum. The result is called anya of ‘the other’. 
The square root of the sum of the squares of the prathama 
and the anya is called koti or perpendicular (and is 
parallel to the east-west line). (10-11) 

Now, they say that the Moon’s R sine altitude is the 
perpendicular. The square root of the sum of the 
squares of the base {bahu) and perpendicular {koti) is 
the hypotenuse. 

When the lengths of the hypotenuse, perpendicular 
and base are each divided by 200, the results are respec¬ 
tively the lengths in ahgulas. (12) 

The difference in the true longitudes of the Sun and 
Moon in degrees, multiplied by the radius of the Moon 
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and divided by 90, gives the illuminated portion (in the 
light half). When the above difference is diminished 
by 180° and the remainder is multiplied by the radius 
of the Moon and divided by 90, the result is the dark 
portion in the dark half. (13) 

Or, multiply the R versed sine of the difference (in 
degrees) in the longitudes of the Sun and the Moon by 
the Moon’s radius and divide by the radius. The result 
is the breadth of the illuminated portion of the Moon. 
This may be converted into ahgulas as before. 1 (14). (BC) 


—’Hi***: 1 
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(Bhaskara I, LBh., 6. 6-7) 



—Bhaskara I 

(In the light half of the month) the R versed-sine of 
the difference (between the longitudes of the Moon and 
the Sun) multiplied by the true diameter of the Moon 
and divided by 6876 gives the measure of the illuminated 
part (of the Moon). When the difference exceeds a 
quadrant, one should add the radius to the R sine of the 
excess and from that (find) the measure of the illumi¬ 
nated part. In the dark half of the month, one should 
obtain, in the same way, the unilluminated part (of the 
Moon) with the help of the R versed sine (of the differ¬ 
ence between the longitudes of the Moon and the Sun 
diminished by 6 Signs) and from the R sine (of the 
excess of that difference over a quadrant). (6-7) (KSS) 
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1 For elucidation, see, SiDhVr:BC, II. 166-73, 
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WfffesHT: II ^ II 
(Bhaskara II, SiSi, 1.9. 1-6) 

—Bhaskara II 

Either in the last quarter of a lunation, or in the first 
quarter, on the day when the elevation of the cusps of 
the crescent Moon is to be determined, then either at 
the moment of moonrise or moonset or (for the matter 
of that, during any part of the night) the R sine of the 
altitude of the Moon is to be computed by noting the 
time from the moment of moonrise. (1) 

The R sine of the altitude of the Sun is to be computed, 
assuming the rising Sun to be in the opposite hemisphere, 
south or north (i.e. if it be originally in the northern, 
assume it to be in the south) (and using the formula 
given in verse 54 of Triprasnadhyaya, given the time 
measured in asus that has elapsed after sunset). (2) 

The sankutala of the inverse altitude or the latitude 
below the horizon, is north (in contradistinction to 
what it is above the horizon). The sum or difference 
of the agra and sankutala according as they are of the 
same direction or of opposite directions, is the bhuja. 
The sum or difference of the bhujas of the Sun and Moon, 
according as they are of opposite or the same directions, 
is what is called the spasta-bhuja whose direction is to be 
construed as that of the Moon. If the bhuja of the 
Moon falls short of that of the Sun, then the direction 
of the spasta-bhuja is that opposite to that of the Moon. 
(3-4a) 

I deem that the koti should be taken as the sum of the 
sankus of the Sun and the Moon, the one being below the 
horizon and the other above, respectively. (4b) 

The hypotenuse or karna is the square root of the sum 
of the squares of the bhuja and kofi. The bhuja multi¬ 
plied by 6 and divided by the karna gives what is known 
as the dik-valana of the Moon. The direction of the 
valana has the same direction as the spasta-bhuja defined 
before. (5) 

The R sine of the elongation of the Moon is to be 
multiplied by the radius vector of the Moon measured 
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in yojanas, and divided by the radius vector of the Sun, 
also measured in yojanas; the arc of the Rsine so obtained 
is to be added to the longitude of the Moon in the bright 
half of the lunation and is to be subtracted from the 
same in the dark half. 1 (6). (AS) 


17. 8. 5. 
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(Ganesa, GL, 12. 1-4) 


—Grahalaghava 

On the first or last quarter of the (lunar) month when 
the horns of the Moon are visible on any particular day 
during the bright and dark fortnights, the tit his, with 
their fractions, elapsed or yet to elapse, are to be calcu¬ 
lated from sunset and sunrise, respectively. (1) 


Multiply by 12 the number of tithis gone. To the 
product, add the true position of the Sun in the first 
quarter and subtract it in the fourth quarter. The 
result gives the position of the Moon. 


Multiply the tithi by 16. From the product subtract 
the square of the tithi. Multiply it by the equinoctial 
shadow. Divide by 15. The result in degrees is in the 
northern direction. This value is to be corrected with the 
Sun’s declination—the sum of the two if uni-directional, 
otherwise their difference. (Let it be x). (2) 


For the Moon the process is otherwise—difference 
in the case of the same direction, sum otherwise. (Let 
it be a:). Find 2*/15. This gives the true deflection 
( dik-valana ) in ahgulas. From the tithi subtract 1/3 
thereof (i.e. find t—tj 5). That would give the phase in 
ahgulas. (3) 


1 For detailed exposition and rationale, see SiSi:AS, pp. 482-95. 
a For the rationales, see GL:RCP, II. 108-12. 


The elevation of the cusp is in the direction as that of 
the deflection. In the oppositive direction it is de¬ 
pressed. The elevation of the cusp is to be had only 
by the valana in ahgulas. Hence what is the need of 
drawing a graph in this connection ? (4). (VSN) 
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(Varaha, PS, 5. 4-7) 


Moon’s cusps—Diagram 
—Paulisa 

Multiply the latitude of the place in degrees by two 
and divide by fifteen. By the resulting number of 
ahgulas or digits (measured along the rim), the northern 
tip of the horn of the Moon should be raised upwards 
(as caused by the latitude at the time of first visibility). 
This raising should be directed upwards like the ‘Bkuja’ 
which we are going to mention. The number of digits 
of illumination of the Moon’s orbit, (usually called 
merely ‘digits’) * is the twelfth part of the difference in 
longitude in degrees, last found, and should be directed 
like the ‘hypotenuse’, which we are going to mention. (4) 

The difference in declination last found should be 
added to the Moon’s latitude or subtracted from it, as 
the directions of the Moon’s ayana and its latitude by 
the same or different. (This refers to the visibility in 
the west in the evening. With reference to the visibility 
in the east in the morning, the addition and subtraction 
is done vice versa). The result is called ‘koti’. The 
difference in longitude is called the ‘hypotenuse’. The 
‘Bhuja’ is the square root of the difference of the squares 
of the hypotenuse and the ‘Koti’. (5) 

The ‘Kofi’ to be drawn on that side of the Moon 
towards the sun, north or south, which is got in com¬ 
puting it, using the scale, one ahgula —one degree of 
koti. The Bhuja and the hypotenuse also should be 
drawn to the same scale. (6) 

Thus, first there is the hypotenuse from the centre of 
the Moon to that of the Sun. From the centre of the 
Sun the ‘Koti’ is laid in the direction computed for it. 
Then from its termination the ‘Bhuja’ is laid towards the 
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Moon’s centre. On the rim of the Moon represented 
by a circle of fifteen angulas, the raising of the horn in 
angulas due to the latitude of the place is to be done. 
At the centre of the two ends of the horns the illumination 
in digits is to be represented on the diameter. There 
the arc (forming the upper boundary of the illumina¬ 
tion) is to be drawn (by making the arc pass through 
the two ends of the horn and the point in the middle to 
which the illumination extends. 1 (7). (TSK) 
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—Lalla 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 9. 15-20) 


Moon diagram 

Mark a point on a level surface and assume it to be 
the Sun. From this point draw a straight line equal 
to the correct base (bhuja) and in its own direction. At 
the end of this line draw another straight line at right 
angles to it and equal to the perpendicular. If the 
Moon is in the eastern hemisphere, the perpendicular 
should be drawn to the west. If the Moon is in the 


‘For elucidation, see PS:TSK, 5. 4-7. 


western hemisphere, the perpendicular should be drawn 
to the east. Then draw the hypotenuse from this 
point to the Sun. (15) 

The Moon’s centre is at the point ofintersection of the 
perpendicular and the hypotenuse. The direction of 
the hypotenuse is the east-west line (in the Moon’s disc). 
Draw the north-south line at right angles to it (and 
passing through the centre of the Moon’s disc) by means 
of fish-figures. All this should be drawn with chalk 
and very clearly. (16) 

If the breadth of the illuminated portion as calculated 
above is for the bright half of the lunar month, it 7 should 
be marked along the hypotenuse from the west point. 
From the same point should be marked the breadth of 
the dark portion, if it is for the dark half of the lunar 
month. Then draw two fish-figures using this point 
and the north and south points. (17) 

With the point of intersection of the two lines joining 
the mouths and tails of the two fish-figures as centre, 
draw a circle to pass through the point marked above. 
This is the circle which shows the illuminated portion 
in the Moon’s disc. (18) 

The lower cusp of the Moon is on that side on which 
lies the base {bhuja) measured in angulas, and the other 
is the higher cusp. 

When the illuminated portion is equal to half of the 
Moon’s disc which is bisected by the diameter, the 
Moon has the beauty of the forehead of a woman 
belonging to the Lata country. (19) 

The Moon’s higher cusp rises first and sets last. The 
cusp of the Moon, when its crescent is very narrow, has 
the rich beauty of the middle portion (centre) of ketaki 
flowers. (20). (BG) 
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!f|1I 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 6. 12-18) 

—Bhaskara I 

Lay that (base) off from the Sun in its own direction. 
(Then) draw a perpendicular line passing through the 
head and tail of the fish-figure constructed at the end 
(of the base). (This) perpendicular should be taken 
equal to the R sine of the Moon’s altitude and should 
be laid off towards the east. The hypotenuse-line 
should (then) be drawn by joining the ends of that 
(perpendicular) and the base. (12b-13) 

The Moon is (then) constructed with the meeting 
point of the hypotenuse and the perpendicular as centre; 
and along the hypotenuse (from the point where it 
intersects the Moon’s circle) is laid off the measure of 
illumination towards the interior of the Moon. (14) 

The hypotenuse (indicates) the east and west 
directions: the north and south directions should be 
determined by means of a fish-figure. (Thus are 
obtained the three points, viz.) the north point, the south 
point, and a third point obtained by laying off the 
measure of illumination. (15) 

(Then) with the help of two fish-figures constructed 
by the method known as trisarkaravidhana draw the 
circle passing through the (above) three points. Thus 
is shown, by the elevation of the lunar horns which are 
illumined by the light between two circles, the Moon 
which destroys the mound of darkness by her bundle of 
light. (16-17) 

(When the Moon is) in the eastern half of the celestial 
sphere, the true base should be found out with the help 
of the rising point of the ecliptic and the Moon’s agra, 
etc.; and the unmentioned element (i.e., the upright) 
should be laid off towards the west. (18). (KSS) 
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(Deva, KR, 6.9-10a) 

—Karanaratna 

Of the Moon lying in the eastern or western 
hemisphere, the true koti, which has already been (calcu¬ 
lated and) set down at another place, should be laid 
off in its own direction. Then, along the head and 


tail line of the fish-figure drawn at the extremity of that 
koti, should be laid off the (true) bahu. Thereafter, 
taking (the extremity of the true bahu as centre and) 
the Moon’s semi-diameter as radius, one should draw 
the Moon, which is circular, smeared with water, 
deflected from the ecliptic, and pertaining to which a 
variety of results have been set out here. (9-10ab). 
(KSS) 
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(ABh. II, Mahd., 8. 1-12) 


—Aryabhata II 

Upon an even surface, having fixed a point (bindu), 
describe from it a circle with (a radius of) 40 digits 
(angulas ). Fix the cardinal points thereon. In that 
circle, in the east, the deflection ( valana) is to be laid 
off in the same direction as the Sun and Moon; and in 
the west always in the opposite direction. In a lunar 
(eclipse) contact ( sparsa ) and separation ( vimoksa) take 
place in the east and west (respectively); in a solar 
(eclipse) the contrary (is the case). (1-2) 
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Draw (with the same centre, a second) circle with (a 
radius equal to) half the sum of the diameters (of the 
eclipsing and eclipsed bodies) (manaikyardha), and (a 
third) with a line (equal to) half (the diameter of) the 
eclipsed body ( grahyakhanda ) (as the radius). Where 
the line (joining) the extremities of the deflection and the 
centre (yalanagrabindusutra) meets the circle (with the 
radius of) half the sum of the diameters (of the eclipsing 
and eclipsed bodies) (manaikyakhandavrtta), there draw 
the latitudes of the Moon onto that circle, with opposite 
directions (as calculated); and (those) of the Sun in the 
direction as obtained. From (either) extremity of the 
latitude a line is to be drawn to the centre. 

(The two points, at which) these (lines) cut the circle 
(with the radius equal to) half (the diameter of) the 
eclipsed body ( grahyardhajavrtta ) are (the points of) 
contact and separation. (3-5ab) 

From the extremities of the deflection, draw a fish 
figure. On the line joining the mouth and tail of it, 
lay off from the centre, the latitude for the middle (of 
the eclipse), in the opposite direction for the Moon, and 
in the same direction for the Sun. From the extremity 
of this latitude draw a circle with (a radius equal to) 
half (the diameter of) the eclipsing body ( grahakakhanda ). 
(5cd-6) 

(The portion of) the circle of the eclipsed body 
(grahyavrtta ), cut by this (circle), is the maximum 
obscuration of the Sun or Moon. 

From the centre lay off the base ( bahu ) on the line 
(joining the extremity) of the deflection (and the centre). 
From its end lay off a stick (equal in length to) the 
perpendicular ( kotisalaka ) in the proper direction, either 
north or south. Place a stick (equal in length to) the 
hypotenuse ( sravanasalaka) from the centre touching 
the end of the perpendicular. From (the point) where 
they touch draw a circle (with a radius equal to) half 
the diameter of the eclipsing body. (The portion it 
cuts from the circle of the eclipsed body) is the (amount 
of) obscuration at a given time. (Similarly), the points 
of immersion ( nimilanaka ) and emergence ( unmilanaka ) 
(can be projected with the deflection and the latitudes) 
of a total obscuration. (7-9) 

(For the projection of) the elevation of the lunar 
cusps ( sriigonnati ) draw a circle (with a radius equal to) 
half the diameter of the Moon. In the bright half of 
the lunar month, the deflection is to be laid off in the 
east; and in the dark (half), the direction be marked in 
the west. (10) 

On the line (joining the centre and the extremity) of 
the deflection lay off the perpendicular from the centre. 
From its end draw a circle with a line (equal in length 


to) the hypotenuse, (as radius. The points, at which it 
cuts the main circle, indicate) the position of the lunar 
cusps. (11) 

The elevation of the lunar cusps is to be drawn by 
astronomers only when the illuminated part is less than 
half (the Moon’s diameter). In drawing the diameter 
etc. digits ( angula ) are (to be considered) equal to 
minutes. 1 (12). (SRS) 
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(Bhaskara II, Si&., 1. 9. 7-9) 

—Bhaskara II 

Let the compliment of the elongation (corrected as 
directed in verse 6) divided by 15 be the denominator; 
let the numerator be 36; take the result after division 
and put it in two places; with this and the complement 
of the elongation divided by 15, using sankramaganita, 
we have successively Vibha and Svabha. (7) 

Draw a circle with radius 6 ahgulas to represent the 
disc of the Moon. Mark the disc with the cardinal 
points signifying the east, West, north and south- 
Compute the valana as directed in verse (5) (which 
represents E' G' in fig. 119) and mark it off as a R sine 
from the west point W in the last quarter and from the 
east point E in the first quarter. (8) 

From the centre M of the Moon’s disc, mark off the 
Vibha MG (computed as directed) along the join of MG'. 
With centre G and radius Svabha (already computed as 
directed) draw a circle. The spherical sector of the 
Moon’s globe thus demarcated by the arc of the circle 
ADB, namely AGBD, is found to have the elevated cusp 
in the opposite direction in which the valana has been 
marked. 2 (9). (AS) 


1 For diagrams and rationale, see Maha:SRS , II. 138-43. 
a For details, see, Si$i :AS, pp. 494-98. See also the fig. therein, 
no. 119. 
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(Varaha, PS, 4.51) 


Heliacal rising and setting 

For the luminaries other than the Sun and the Moon, 
(i.e. for the star-planets), while carrying out the several 
operations, and using their respective latitude and day- 
diameter, and getting the caranddis etc. in terms of their 
respective savana days, not only the work of finding the 
shadow for the given time and time for the given 
shadow as above, but also their daily risings and settings 
and reduction to different localities, should be thought 
out and done. (51). (TSK) 
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(Ganesa, GL, 9. 11) 

Direction of rising and setting 

The planet which moves slower than the Sun, rises 
heliacally in the east if its rasimana is also lesser than that 
of the Sun. The planet having a quicker motion than 
the Sun and a greater rasimana riser in the west. 


The planet with slower motion and greater rasimana 
sets in the west; that with quicker motion and lesser 
degree sets in the east. 1 (11). (VSN) 
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(Vatesvara, Vsi., 2-4. 14-15) 


Days of setting and rising 

120, 16, 30, 8 and 36 are the days during which the 
planets. Mars etc., remain in heliacal setting in the west. 


1 For elucidation and rationale, see, GL:RCP, II, p.70. 


Mercury and Venus are said to remain in heliacal 
setting in the east for 32 and 75 days, respectively. (14) 

After 660, 34, 369, 251, and 342 days (since rising in 
the east in the case of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn and in 
the west in the case of Mercury and Venus) the planets, 
Mars etc., again set in the west. (15). (KSS) 

’fTftl'ti'Ml: 4 >fd 4 >l ^tTTfcdlPi I 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 3. 26) 

The difference in minutes between the (last) sigkra- 
kendra of a planet (obtained while calculating its true 
longitude), and that for its heliacal rising, setting or 
retrograde motion, when divided by the difference in 
minutes between the motion of the sighrocca and the 
planet’s motion after correction or mandasphutagati, 
gives the days passed or to be passed in respect of any of 
the above phenomena. (26). (BG) 



—Hl'4+G 1 

18. 3. 1. fWR^FRt I 

srsrwrfwwfts^rfspFf^fsre: w 11111 

°bM>IOil fetpRTfdT f=i5-MI•<rclI fddlfs'M: II ? II 

dicqi || 1 || 

(Bhaskara I, LBh., 7. 1-3) 

Planetary elongation for setting and rising 
—Bhaskara I 

If Venus corrected for the visibility corrections is 9 
degrees (of time) distant from the Sun, it is visible. 
Jupiter, Mercury, Saturn, and Mars are visible in the 
clear sky when their distance (from the Sun) are nine 
degrees increased successively by twos (i.e., when they 
are respectively at the distances of 11, 13, 15 and 17 
degrees of time from the Sun). The degrees of time 
multiplied by 10 are known as vinadikds. (1-2) 

(When the planet is to be seen) in the east, (its) 
visibility should be announced by calculating the time 
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(of rising of the part of the ecliptic between the Sun and 
the planet) by using the oblique ascension of that very 
Sign (in which the Sun and the planet are situated); 
(when the planet is to be seen) in the west, (its) visibility 
should be announced by calculating the time (of setting 
of the part of the ecliptic between the Sun and the planet) 
by using the oblique ascension of the seventh Sign. (3). 
(KSS) 

—flk: 

18. 3. 2. 

^ SSF# #*TT: I 

U*\fo**\ W-'ftlfe’- 

(Varaha, PS, 17-12) 

—Saura 

The heliacal rising and setting of the Moon, Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn are, when their 
elongation (from the true Sun) are 20 less, respectively, 
by 8, 3, 7, 9, 11 and 5 (i.e. when they are 12°, 17°, 13°, 
11°, 9° and 15°). (12). (TSK) 

18. 3. 3. V-W-'ffOT’-W: f*m- 

fafTdSfcW mil 

V -' <M fST rei'8 I 

srmvi ‘mr +1 hi rfar’-faiM i w m n 

'3 SS CS > 

STPRTt +9 M+’TFtTff ll 3 II 

S3 S3 s3 sO *S *\ 

‘wsifir’-Tiii Ha Hirfe’-'wftrwrT’- 

sfbdsiiT 

11 v i i 

(Deva, KR, 8. 1-4) 

—Karan aratna 

At 27, 14 and 20 degrees, (respectively), of ( sighra ) 
anomaly, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn rise in the east: 
and at 360° diminished (respectively) by the same 
(degrees), they set (in the west). (1) 

At 59°, Mercury rises in the West; at 157°, it sets 
(in the west); at 211°, it rises in the east; and at 300°, 
it sets (in the east). (2) 

Venus rises in the west at 24°, and sets (in the west) 
at 177°. It rises in the east at 183° and sets (in the 
east) at 337°. (3) 

At 180° diminished (respectively) by 17, 33, 51, 15 
and 65 (degrees) of ( sighra ) anomaly, Mars etc. take up 


retrograde motion; and at 180° increased, (respectively), 
by the same (degrees), they abandon it. 1 (4). (KSS) 

18. 3. 4. fsrftrsfts'GZc^f:’ 

Wffa-’tfsr I 

WFf- 

asRtrctmzr 11 11 

‘fat:’ SRft^rr- 

^3 C\ 

snwm: ‘ur^nl%a%’sRFr- 

S3 -s C 

era - ii *3 ii 



(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.2. 42-44) 

—Bhaskara II 

Mars rises heliacally in the East by 28°, Jupiter by 
14°, Saturn by 17° of sighra anomaly and set heliacally 
in the west by the degrees which are the differences of 
the above and 360°, respectively. (42) 

Mercury and Venus rise in the West by 50° and 24° 
of sighra anomaly, respectively, and set in the West by 
155° and 177°, respectively. They rise in the east 
by 205° and 183° of sighra anomaly and set there by 
310° and 336°, respectively. (43) 

When the sighra anomalies have particular values, to 
decide when the planets rise or set heliacally, we have 
to take the difference of those particular values and the 
numbers given above for the respective sighra anomalies, 
convert them into minutes of arc and divide the results 
by the daily motion in the Hghra anomalies in minutes 
of arc. Then we have the number of days in which the 
rising or setting takes place thereafter. 2 (44). (AS) 

c 

18. 4. 1. 5TRJ few*! STCRntr 3 I 

#HefrsqBT51tfr: SfffrfofaT ^T: II W 11 

l^dd 5 !14 tdPt(cl^T. *si^If^t *^1^ 

‘3iw’'<tn fwT m ?rat- 

5P*rt: 11 3 

(GaneSa, GL, 9. 17-18) 


1 For tables of planetary motion, see KR:KSS p. 94-95. 
a For an exposition, see Si$i:AS, pp. 167-70. 

* For elucidation and rationale see GLrRCP, II, pp. 80-83. 
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Visibility corrections 

Subtract 3 rasis from the planet’s eastern rising point 
and add the same to its western rising point. From 
these find the kranti. Apply the correction with the 
latitude in degrees, being the sum of the two in case 
both are uni-directional, difference otherwise. Nataiiisa 
is thus got. (17) 

6 , 7, 8, 9, 12, 17, 33 are the khandas. Divide the 
natarhsas by 10. Add to the quotient the value of the 
khanda specified for it. Keep it separate (and call it, 
say x). 

Multiply the remainder by the succeeding value of 
the khanda. Again find 1 /10th of this product. Add 
this to the khanda obtained earlier. Multiply by the 
s'ara in angulas. Divide the product by 12. The result 
gives the visibility correction, Drkkarma, in minutes. 
These minutes are to be added to the true position of 
the planet, if the sara and natathsa are in the same 
direction; otherwise drkkarma is to be subtracted. 1 (18). 
(VSN) 



— 

18. 5. l. 3 r: stptr spnffr snfa =arTR vi%: 

wft siy ^ trSWPITcT 11 


f^qmtftf4f^^Tf^fTRT t ?rrfe vrssr sr 

cWT RRPR: ff 11 ^ 11 


srrjt fti% wifw i 
STSRtTRfWdR v|«Wfd £4 wM fftfRT 

5ITR f4 11 3 11 




^T Rfe fc r ?R<T ff 11 x 11 


+mU 1 Wfe srcft 

Scq'crqfq ‘ffR;’ f*R: 

sTRrrF^'qorwfff Tw'T^^rf^rT^r: 

fftfr: ‘fsrt’Tp^TT: I 


1 This procedure is for knowing the heliacal rising and setting in 
the east. The process is to be reversed for the west. 
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sRRsftRT: REUFFTenffTR 

vs 

trarft’ P^5 ferrfff frrfr i 

3RTRRT tfHlfRTfff fufa 

cr>r Trnrwrfd rnffr n s n 

(Laila, SiDhVr., 8. 1-8) 

Computation of rising and setting 
—Lalla 

The planet, which has a motion slower than that of 
the Sun, always rises (heliacally) in the east and sets in 
the west. The planet which has a faster motion rises 
in the west and sets in the east. So, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, (which have a motion slower than that of the 
Sun), always rise heliacally in the east and set in the 
west. Mercury and Venus, when retrograde, do the 
same. But when they have direct motion, (which is 
faster than that of the Sun), they rise heliacally in the 
west and set in the east. And so does the Moon. 

(The daily rising and setting) is due to the wind called 
Pravaha. Then the planet with a lesser longitude than 
that of the Sun rises before sunrise and sets before sunset; 
and that with a greater longitude rises after sunrise and 
sets after sunset. (1) 

Planet corrected for ecliptic deviation 

Multiply the radius diminished by the R sine of the 
true longitude of a planet, as calculated, by 1397 and by 
the latitude of the planet. Divide the product by 
1,18,19,844. The quotient in minutes etc. should be 
added to the true longitude of the planet if its latitude 
and declination are in opposite directions, and should 
be subtracted if they are in the same direction. The 
result is the longitude of the planet corrected by the 
visibility correction due to the ecliptic deviation or 
Ayanadrkkarmakala. (2) 
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Planet corrected for visibility 

Or, multiply the R versed sine of the true longitude 
of a planet increased by 3 Signs by the latitude and 
divide by 8461. Add the quotient in minutes to or 
subtract it from the true longitude of the planet follow¬ 
ing the rule given above. Multiply the latitude (of 
the planet) by the R sine of the local latitude and divide 
by the R sine of the colatitude. 

Or, multiply it, (the latitude), by the equinoctial 
midday shadow expressed in angulas and divide by 12. 
(The result in each case is the visibility correction due 
to the local latitude) or Aksadrkkarmaka. It is called 
Saurika or ‘due to the Sun’. (3) 

If the second visibility correction is calculated from a 
northern latitude (of a planet), it should always be 
subtracted from the corrected longitude of the planet 
on the eastern horizon. If, however, it is calculated 
from a southern latitude, it should be added to the same. 
The reverse is the process for the western horizon. The 
planet thus corrected is called Drggraha. (4) 

Corrected by the two visibility corrections, the Moon, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn are heliacally visible when 
separated from the Sim by a kalarhsa (of ‘degrees of 
time’) of 12°, 17°, 11° and 15°, respectively. Mercury 
and Venus (are heliacally visible) when in direct motion 
(when separated from the Sun) by a kalarhsa of 13° and 
90°, respectively, and, when retrograde, by a kalarhsa 
of 12° and 8°, respectively. 

(If the heliacal rising and setting of a planet) on the 
western horizon is considered, the true longitude of the 
Sun and that of the drggraha should each be increased 
by 6 Signs. (5) 

(Find the Sun’s true longitude at sunrise or sunset 
and the drggraha whether on the eastern or the western 
horizon, as the case may be). From the lesser of the 
two, find the time to be passed in asus, and, from the 
greater, the time passed. To the sum of the two times 
must be added the times of rising of the intervening 
Signs of the zodiac. The result divided by 60 gives the 
required kalarhsa or degrees of time of the planet. 

Remember that when a planet is separated from the 
Sun by a kalarhsa less than its kalarhsa for visibility, as 
mentioned above, the planet remains invisible. (6) 

Rising and setting corrected by degrees of time 

Find the difference expressed in minutes between the 
kdldmsa of a planet at any time and the kalarhsa for its 
visibility. Divide it by the difference of the true motions 
of the Sun and the planet, if they are moving in the same 
direction, and by the sum, if they move in opposite 
directions. The quotient in days gives the time elapsed 


or to come (as explained in the next verse). This is.to 
be understood logically. (7) 


When the setting of a planet is considered, if the given 
kalarhsa for visibility is greater than its calculated kalarhsa, 
know then that the planet has set heliacally before the 
number of days as found above; if the former is less, 
the planet will set after these days. When the rising 
is considered, in the former case, the planet will rise 
after the days calculated, and, in the latter case, the 
planet has risen before the days calculated. 1 (8). (BC) 


18. 5. 2. 

via'ksrfti(V^: || 3 it 

sftstrr sfarr: n ^ n 

f%t(c(-oy)|i)|j|(uin(fsOTR' STTsffcETrTRr ?f|w|ld I 

O \3 "V *\ G > "V 

sppif n 311 

fWW’STWPT ii * II 

(Brahmagupta, KK, 1.6. 1-4) 


—^ryabhafa’s Midnight system 

Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, Saturn and Mars, corrected 
by the two drkkarmakalas, become heliacally visible, 
when separated from the Sun by kaldrhs&s of 9°, 11°, 13°, 
15°, and 17°, respectively. They become invisible, 
when separated by less. The Moon becomes visible, 
when separated from the Sun by a kalarhsa of 12°. (1) 


The product of the viksepa of a planet and the jyd of 
its longitude, increased by 90°, should be divided by 
371. The minutes thus obtained are called dyana- 
drkkarmakala. These minutes should be subtracted 
from the longitude of the planet if the viksepa and the 
ayana are of the same denomination (that is, if the 
viksepa is to the north, and the longitude of the planet 
increased by 90° is between Mesa and Tula, or, if the 
viksepa is to the south and the planet increased by 90° 
is between Tula and Mesa. These minutes should, 
however, be added to the longitude of the planet, if the 
viksepa and the ayana are of different denominations. (2) 


Multiply the viksepa of a planet by the palabhd at the 
observer’s station and divide by 12. If the viksepa is to 
the north, subtract the result from the longitude of the 
planet on the eastern horizon corrected by the ayana- 
drkkarmakala. Thus is obtained the udayalagna of the 
planet. The previous result should be added to the 
longitude of the planet on the western horizon corrected 


1 For detailed exposition and demonstration see SiDhVf :BC, II, 
151 - 58 . 
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by the ayana-drkkarmakald. Thus is obtained the asta- 
lagna of the planet. If the viksepa is to the south, the 
previous result should be added to obtain the udayalagna 
and subtracted for the astalagna. (3) 

If the udayalagna of a planet is less than the lagna, the 
planet has already risen; if greater, the planet will rise 
later. If its astalagna increased by 6 Signs or 180 is less 
than the lagna, the planet has already set; if greater, the 
planet will set later. These times in ghatikas can be 
ascertained by means of the difference between the 
planet’s udayalagna or astalagna and the lagna, using the 
times of the risings of the rasis. 1 (4). (BC) 
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-ddlfy+l <(4+8T 5f88858T 8iP»idl Ht48i: 113^11 
(Brahmagupta, KK, 2. 5. 1-12) 


—Emendation by Brahmagupta 

The longitudes of the pdtas of Mars etc., are 40°, 20°, 
80°, 60° and 100°, respectively. The mean vikfepas 


l For the formulae and proofs, see, KK:BC, I. 129-31 


of Mars etc. are 90’, 150', 60’, 120 and 120, 
respectively. (1) 

The second mandaphalas calculated during the process 
of finding the true longitudes of Mercury and Venus 
should be added to or subtracted from the longitudes of 
their respective pdtas (as given above), according as the 
mandaphalas are additive or subtractive. The results 
are their correct longitudes. 

The second sighraphala calculated during the process 
of finding the true longitudes of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 
should be added to or subtracted from the longitudes of 
their respective pdtas (as given above), according as the 
sighraphalas are subtractive or additive. The results are 
their correct longitudes. (2) 

When Venus has direct motion, its diameter appears 
smaller, and it rises in the west and sets in the east by a 
kalamsa of 10°. When its motion is retrograde, its 
diameter appears bigger, and it rises in the east and sets 
in the west by a kalamsa of 8°. Mercury rises and sets 
in a similar manner, with the difference that when it is 
direct, its kalamsa is 14 , and 12 when retrograde. 
The diameters of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn always 
appear the same. (There is, therefore, no change in 
their kalathsas). They rise in the east and set in the 
west by the kalamsas already given in KK 1.6.1. (3-4) 

The dhruvaka of Agastya is 2 signs 27° and its distance 
from the ecliptic measured on the declination circle is 
77° to the south. Its kalamsa is 12°. (5) 

The dhruvaka of Mrgavyadha is 2 Signs 26 and tis 
distance from the ecliptic measured on the declination 
circle is 40° to the south. Its kalamsa is 13°. (6) 

The kalamsa of each naksatra is 14 . No ayana-drkkarma 
correction need be applied to their dhruvakas, as they are 
already corrected. The dksa-drkkarma correction only 
should be applied. (7) 

From the udayalagna of Agastya calculate the lagna 
at 2 ghatikas after sunrise by means of the times of the 
rising of the rdsis (according to the method explained 
before). The result is the udayasurya of Agastya. Again, 
from the astalagna calculate the lagna at 2 ghatikas before 
sunrise. Add 6 Signs to it. The result is the astasurya 
of Agastya. 

In the same manner the udayasurya and astasurya of 
Mrgavyadha may be found. In this case 2 ghatikas and 
10 vinadis should be used. 

Similarly; the udayasurya and the astasurya of other 
nakfatras should be calculated. In this case 2 ghatikas 
20 vinadis should be used. 
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Agastya, Mrgavyadha or any of the naksatras rises or 
sets according as its udayasurya or astasurya is the same 
as the true longitude of the Sun. (8-10) 

Subtract the number of degrees in the nataths'a of a 
naksatra from 90°. The remainder is its unnatamsa. 

The naksatra whose udayasurya is less than its astasurya 
is always heliacally visible. (11) 

A naksatra is visible, as long as the true longitude of the 
Sun lies between its udayasurya and astasurya. Otherwise 
it is invisible. 

Find the difference between the udayasurya of a naksatra 
and the Sun, or the astasurya and the Sun. Express the 
difference in minutes. Divide each difference by the 
motion of the Sun. The results give, respectively, the 
number of days passed since the visibility of the naksatra 
and that which will pass before it is invisible. 1 (12). (BC) 


they are nearer (to the Sim), the rule has to be duly 
reconsidered. (2) 

The degrees of time ( kalathsaka ) of the Moon etc. are 
12, 17, 13, 12, 8 and 15. The said (degrees of time), 
reduced by 30 minutes, (are those) of Mercury and 
Venus in retrograde motion: Moon 12 ; Mars 17 ; 
Mercury 13°; retrograde 12° 30'; Jupiter 12 ; Venus 8 ; 
retrograde 7° 30'; Saturn 15 . (3) 

Find out (the longitude of) the Sim and (that of) a 
planet (corrected for ecliptic deviation and for apparent 
latitude) ( drkkheta) (in the east at sunrise). These, 
increased by half a revolution, (are the respective longi¬ 
tudes) in the west (at sunset). Multiply (the ascensional 
equivalent of) the drkana (in which they are situated) 
by the difference in degrees (of the longitude of the Sun 
and the corrected longitude of the planet) and divide 
by 600. (4) 
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(ABh. II, Mahd., 9. 1-8) 

—Aryabhata II 

Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Canopus (Muni), and Venus 
and Mercury in retrograde motion ( vakrin ), when (of) 
lesser (longitude) than the Sun, rise in the east, and 
when (of) greater, set in the west. (1) 

Mercury and Venus in direct motion ( rjuga ), and the 
Moon, when (of) lesser (longitude) than the Sun, set 
in the east; when (of) greater, rise in the west. When 


1 For worked out examples see, KK:BC ", I. 152-54., 


The quotient gives the “required degrees” ( istdmsa ). 
When these are greater than the degrees listed above, 
the setting is to come; and when less, it is past. The rule 
is reverse for the rising. (5) 

If (the longitude of) the planet, (corrected for ecliptic 
deviation and for apparent latitude) {drkkheta), is 
greater than (that of) the Sun in the east, or less in the 
west, take the difference of the required degrees {istdmsa) 
and those listed above. (6) 

(Find out) the minutes (of the distance in ascension 
of two planets). Multiply the daily motions {gati) (of 
the two planets, each by the ascensional equivalent of) 
the drkana (in which it is situated) and divide by 600. 
By the sum (of the two quotients), if one planet (of the 
two) is retrograde, otherwise, by their difference, (divide 
the minutes obtained above). By the quotient in days, 
it can be determined, as shown before, whether (the 
conjunction) is to come or is past. (7-8ab) 

The polar longitude {dhruvaka) of Canopus {ghafaja) 
is 85°, and the (polar) latitude is 77 (degrees) south of 
the declination. (8cd). (SRS) 
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TO: W srfsFft ‘tfR’ Rr: qtRrftRT WT: I 

C A 

qfe ^wr ITfPPHm^fST: II X II 

qfe qTOK sTJtfcrr: i 

^TOFTT Tt: WtSTOr: mrof^TT: 'Tf^T RTt II \ II 

«^?ial e fil^l ■^TR^nTJft d<u I 
^PTTWTRrrf'T cfTOTWRft 1 ^ II S II 

(VK, 5. 1-7) 

—Vakyakarana 

For Mars, direct Mercury, Jupiter, direct Venus, and 
Saturn, the approximate dates of heliacal setting and 
rising are 60, 16, 15, 30 and 15 days respectively, before 
and after the days of the ends of cycles. For retrograde 
Mercury and Venus they are 50 and 287, respectively. 
(l-2a) 

Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and retrograde Mercury 
and Venus, when having longitudes greater than the 
Sim set in the west, and when having longitudes less than 
the Sim rise in the east. Mercury and Venus, in direct 
motion, set in the east when less than the Sun, and rise 
in the west when greater. (2b-4a) 

The kalarhia-s are: For Mars 17°, for Mercury 13°, 
for Jupiter 11°, for Venus 8°, for Saturn 15°, for retro¬ 
grade Mercury 12°, and for retrograde Venus 6°. (4b-5a) 

If the rising or setting pertains to the east, multiply 
the kaldmsa-s by 5 and divide by the rasimana, in nadis, 
of the ras'i in which the body is situated. If the rising 
or setting pertains to the west, divide by the rasimana 
in nadis of the 7th rail from that in which the body is 
situated. Ksetrdmsas are obtained. (4b-5a) 

In the case of the east, the ksetrathsa-s are to be 
deducted from the Sim, and in the case of the west, 
added. When this corrected Sun and the body are 
equal, i.e. in conjunction, then is the time of the heliacal 
setting or rising. Here too, the time is to be found 
as that of conjunction. 1 (6b-7). (TSK-KVS) 

—WTFfJT: 3 
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i For worked out examples see, VK:TSK-KVS, p. 285. 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.8. 1-7) 

—Bhaskara II 

The udayalagna of a planet is termed Prak-drk-graha 
and the astalagna is termed the Pascima-drk-graha. If the 
Prak-drk-graha happens to be less than the current lagna 
the planet had already risen. If it be greater, the planet 
is still to rise. Similarly, if the Pascima-drk-graha is less 
than the curernt lagna, the planet had already set; 
otherwise is yet to set. (l-2a) 

Find the time that has elapsed after the planet’s rise. 
From this time, obtain the arc that would have been 
traversed in between the moments. Subtracting this 
arc from the planet’s position at the moment, the planet’s 
position at rising would be obtained approximately. 
From this approximate time again, compute the arc 
that would have been traversed by the planet during 
that time. Subtracting this arc, which is nearer the 
truth from the planet’s present position, we obtain a 
more approximate position of the rising planet. Again 
computing the Prak-drk-graha from this position, calculate 
the time from this Prak-drk-graha and the lagna of the 
moment. Repeating the process we will obtain the 
actual sidereal time in between the given time and the 
actual rising time of the planet. (2b-3) 

Heliacal rising and setting of planets 

The times of rising and setting of a planet have been 
dealt with. Now I shall tell the procedure to be adopted 
in computing the times of heliacal rising and setting of 
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18.8; 1 


a planet. If a planet has a daily motion less than that 
of the Sim, it rises heliacally in the east, and sets in the 
west; otherwise the reverse. (4) 

Speciality of Mercury and Venus 

Mercury and Venus rise heliacally in the west in 
their direct motion, (attain maximum elongation before 
they) become retrograde, set heliacally there itself, then 
rise heliacally in the east continuing to be retrograde, 
(attain maximum elongation there before they) next 
become direct and gradually set there (to rise again in 
the west) as before. (5) 

Distance in degrees 

The kalamsas with respect to the Moon, Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn, or the degrees of 
distance from the Sun within which they rise or set 
heliacally are 12, 17, 14, 11, 10, 15, respectively. In the 
case of Mercury and Venus when they are retrograde 
the kalamsas are 12, and 8, respectively. (6) 

Moment of rising or setting 

If it is to be known when a planet rises or sets heliacally, 
the position of the Prak-drk-graha or the Pascima-drk-graha, 
as the case may he, ( Prak-drk-graha in case the rising or 
setting takes place in the east or the other in the other 
case), and that of the Sun are also to be computed on a 
day a little before the day of rising or setting as prognos¬ 
ticated by the sighra anomaly. In case the planet rises 
or sets in the west, to obtain the lagna the position of the 
Sun isto be increased by 18Q. 1 (7). (AS) 

*• 
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(Ganesa, GL, 9.4-5a) 

Jupiter’s rising and setting y 

From Caitra month onwards calculate the masagana 
and add the cakra for that year to it (say, x) . Divide by 
13 and find ( x —x/13). Multiply this by 2. Add 10 
months and 11 days. Divide by 27 and subtract the 
remainder from 27. Dividing this by 2, rasis etc. are 
obtained (say, y). 

Subtract 15 degrees from y. Take the bhujamsa of 
the remainder. Divide the same by 12. (Let z be the 
result). In the case of the six months beginning from 


1 For comments, see Si$i;AS, pp. 471-76. 


Me§a and the other rasis, add Z to y. In the case of 
Tula etc. find (y—z)- (4) 

Find (j+£) minus fifteen days. This gives the 
setting of Jupiter. (y+z) + 15 days gives its rise. 1 
(5a). (VSN) 
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(Ganesa, GL, 9. 5b-7) 

Venus: Rising and setting 

Find the masagana from Citra onwards and the cakra 
also. Multiply the cakra by 17. Add 1 /45th part of 
the product to the product itself. Again multiply 5. 
Add 64 to the result. Divide by 99. Let the remainder 
be subtracted from 99 and divide it by 5. Keep the 
result, (say x), separate. (5b-6a) 

Find x —36 days. This gives the month during which 
Venus sets in the East. Similarly x-\- 36 days denotes 
the months during which Venus rises in the west. (6b) 

If x is less than 9 months and 27 days, then add them 
both. If x is more, take their difference. Keep it 
separate, (say y). Find (y+ 14) days and (y —14) days. 
These give, respectively, heliacal setting in the west and 
heliacal rising in the east, of Venus. 2 (7). (VSN) 

<a 
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(Laila, SiDhVr., 11.20) 

Rising and setting of stars 

The naksatra, whose astarka is greater than its udayarka, 
never sets heliacally. When the declination of a 
naksatra, corrected by its latitude and the local latitude, 
is greater than 90°, the naksatra is not visible at the place. 3 
(20). (BG) 


1 For elucidation and rationale, see GL:RCP, II. 61-64. 
a For elucidation and rationale, see GL-.RCP, II. pp. 65-66. 
* For exposition, see SiDhVf: BC, II. p. 197-98. 
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18. 8. 2. 


FTK I 
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(Lalla, SiDhVf., 11. 18-19) 


As long as the true longitude of the Sun is between 
udayarka (i.e. that longitude of the Sun with which the 
nakfatra rises) and astarka (i.e. that longitude of the Sun 
with which the naksatra sets), so long the naksatra is 
heliacally visible. 

The sum or difference of its correct declination and 
the local latitude, according as they are in the same or 
opposite directions, must then be less than 90 . (18) 

As long as the true longitude of the Sun is between 
the nakfatra's astarka and udayarka, so long is the latter 
heliacally invisible. 

The difference between the udayarka and astarka of a 
naksatra, expressed in minutes, when divided by the true 
daily motion of the Sun, gives the days (for which the 
naksatra is visible or invisible). (19). (BC) 
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(Bhaskara II, Si£i, 1.11.12-16) 


Stars in general 

Compute the udayalagna and the astalagna of Agastya 
and Lubdhaka doing aksa-drk-karma alone. Assuming 
the udayalagna to be the Sun, compute the lagna for the 
isfa-kala-nadis (i.e. after a lapse of ifta-nadis after the 
moment) given before (namely 2 nadis for Agastya and 
2 1/6 for Lubdhaka) which will be the longitude of the 
Sun, when the star (Agastya or Lubdhaka or whatever 
it be) rises heliacally. Thus the udayarka is a point of 
the ecliptic which rises when the star rises heliacally. (12) 

Having computed the asta-lagna of the star, taking it 
to be the Sun, compute the lagna in the reverse direction, 
i.e. the lagna which precedes it by the ifta-kala given. 
If this lagna be decreased by 180°, it will give the longi¬ 
tude of the setting Sun at the time of the heliacal setting 
of the star. 

Or, again, find the longitude of the point of the 
ecliptic which is ahead of the astalagna which takes 
(60— istanddis) to rise after the astalagna-, this longitude 
decreased by 180° gives the longitude of the setting Sun 
at the time of the heliacal setting of the star. (13) 

The heliacal rising or setting takes place when the 
longitude of the Sun equals the longitude of the point 
of the ecliptic which is technically called the udayarka 
or the astarka, respectively. The difference between the 
longitude of the Sun and that of the udayarka or the 
astarka divided by the daily motion of the Sun gives 
approximately the number of days that have elapsed 
or are to elapse for the heliacal rising or setting as the 
case may be. (14) 

If in the case of a star, the astarka happens to have a 
longitude greater than the udayarka on account of a very 
big northern latitude, that star does not set heliacally 
(and so the question of heliacal rising does not 
arise.) (15) 

Circumpolar stars or Sadodita stars 

If a star has a northern declination greater than 
90— <f> (i.e. <j> > 90—8), it will be always above the 
horizon; also if the southern declination is greater than 
90— <f>, such a vstar will never be seen in a northern 
latitude, be it Lubdhaka or Agastya or even a planet for 
the matter or that. 1 (16) 
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(Varaha, Br. Sam., 12.15) 


1 For exposition and rationale, see SiSi:AS, pp. 513-18. 
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18. 9. 2 


Canopus: Rising 

The time of rising of Agastya-Canopus for each 
region should be determined by calculation and 
announced by an astronomer. Now, for Ujjain, it takes 
place when the Sun’s true position is 7° short of Sign 
Virgo (Kanyd). (15). (M.R. Bhatt) 

18. 9. 2. 

'enpNrr’ spit: i 

If 

^ II ^ II 

(Gane5a, GL, 9.22) 


Canopus : Setting 

Multiply the equinoctial shadow by 8 and. subtract 
from 78. When the Sun has this much degree, then 
Canopus sets. Similarly, 98 is added to eight times the 
equinoctial shadow. When the Sun equals this value, 
then Canopus rises. (22)- 1 (VSN) 


1 For elucidation and rationale, see GL:RCP, II. pp. 87-88. 
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19. 1. 1. fwRf TOt 

3 » rd|T I? dfcm d+ldlfad g^iaii!^ II ^ II 

anw’PFfFirc i 

3J5 ^M’FK TTTWifffdfapRriT II 3 II 

(Varaha, Br. Sam., 17. 2-3) 


Types of Planetary conjunctions 

When the planets move in the sky along their orbits 
lying over one another, they appear to our eyes to move 
on an even surface or plane, as a result of their great 
distance (from the earth). According to the degree 
of their seeming approachment, there are four kinds of 
wars as stated by Para&ara and other sages, viz. Bheda 
(occupation, cleaving), Ullekha (grazing), Amsumardana 
(clashing of the rays) and Apasavya (passing southward). 1 
(2-3). (M.R. Bhat) 
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(VK, 4. l-5a) 


Conjunction : Principle of computation 

When the longitude of a body having a slower direct 
motion is greater, the conjunction is to come; otherwise 
the conjunction is gone. But if the bodies are in 
retrograde motion, then the conjunction is gone, and to 
come, respectively. If one body alone is retrograde 
and its longitude is greater, then the conjunction is to 
come and if less, it is gone. (l-2a) 

Find the difference in longitude between the two 
bodies in minutes. Divide this by the difference of 


their daily motion in minutes if both are either direct 
or retrograde; divide by the sum of their motion if one 
alone is retrograde and the other direct. Days etc. are 
obtained. (Thus the time of conjunction is got). 
(2b-3a) 

In the case of direct motion add it to the longitude of 
the body if the conjunction is to be and subtract if the 
conjunction has gone. In the case ofretrograde motion, 
subtract and add, respectively. The longitude of the 
two bodies at conjunction is got, which, or course, will 
be equal. 1 (3b-5a). (TSK-KVS) 
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(Deva, KR, 8. 13-23) 


1 The conjunction of the planets is known by different names. 
The conjunction of a planet with Sun is called ‘ heliacal setting’ 
(, astamaya ); the conjunction of a planet with the Moon is called 
‘union’ ( samagama ) and the conjunction or any two planets other 
than the Sun and Moon is called ‘ encounter ’ ( yuddha ). 


1 In short, if the greater longitude is A and the lesser B, and the 
respective motions a and b, (retrograde motion being treated as 
negative), and / is the time of Conjunction to be, t = (A — B) -4- 
(b—a). The longitude at Conjunction = A + at = B + bt). Fora 
worked out example see VK: TSK-KVS, p. 277. 
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19. 3. 2 


Computation of conjunction 
—Karanaratna 

A planet is said to be faster or slower (than another 
planet), according as its velocity is more or less (than 
that of the other). 

If the faster of the two planets has greater longitude, 
(it should be inferred that) the conjunction of the two 
planets has aready occurred. If (on the other hand) 
the slower of the two planets has greater longitude, (it 
should be understood that) the conjunction of the two 
planets is to occur. (13) 

When one comes to know that the time of conjunction 
of two planets, in close vicinity, is about to occur one 
should subtract the planet with smaller longitude from 
the planet with greater longitude and reduce the differ¬ 
ence to minutes. One should then divide that differ¬ 
ence (in terms of minutes) by he difference of the daily 
motions (of the two planets) (in case both the planets 
are in direct motion), or by the sum of the daily motions 
(of the two planets) if either of the two planets is in 
retrograde motion: one should then severally multiply 
the resulting days, arising from the difference of the two 
planets, by the daily motions of the two planets and 
divide (each product) by 60: the result is in terms of 
minutes. If the two planets are in direct motion, these 
minutes should be subtracted from or added to the 
longitudes of the respective planets, according as the 
conjunction has occurred or is to occur. If either of the 
two planets is retrograde, subtraction and addition 
should be reverse for this planet. 

This is in brief the method stated by the learned for 
the equalisation of the longitude of two planets. 
(14-17). 

The Iteration process 

Again reduce the difference of the longitudes of the 
two planets to minutes, as before; (then find the corres¬ 
ponding days); then (severally) multiply those days by 
the true daily motions of the two planets and divide by 
60; and then subtract the (resulting) quotients from or 
add them to the longitudes of the respective planets, as 
before. Proceeding in this way, correct the longitudes 
of the two planets by adding and subtracting the motions 
of the respective planets. (18-19ab) 

The celestial latitude 

Subtract the longitude of the planet’s ascending node 
from the instantaneous longitude of the true-mean 
planet in the case of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, and from 
the longitude of the planet’s sighrocca in the case of 
Mercury and Venus; and then multiply the R sine of 
the bahu of the remainder by the (planet’s) greatest 


latitude and divide by the (planet’s sighra) hypotenuse: 
the result is the (planet’s instantaneous) latitude. 
(19cd-20ac) 

Distance between planets in conjunction 

To obtain the true distane between (the centres of) 
the two planets (when they are in conjunction in 
longitude), one should take the difference or sum of the 
latitudes of the two planets, according as they are of like 
or unlike directions. The (resulting) sum or difference 
divided by 4 gives the distance between (the centres of) 
the two planets in terms of ahgulas. (2Qd-21) 


When the two planets are together, the planet, with 
greater diameter is the victor. When both the planets 
are to the north of the ecliptic, the planet with greater 
latitude is the victor. (22) 


When both the planets are to the south of the ecliptic, 
the planet with lesser latitude is the victor. When the 
latitudes of the two planets are of different direction;;, 
the planet with north latitude is the victor. 1 (23). fKSS) 
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(Brahmagupta, KK, 1.8. 1-6) 


ABh. : Xrdharatrika system 

4, 2, 8, b and 10, each multiplied by 10, give the 
degrees in the longitudes of the patas (nodes) of Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn, respectively. 9, 
12, 6, 12 and 12, each multiplied by 10, give respectively 
the minutes in the vikfepas of the above planets. (1) 

The jya of the sighrakendra of a planet obtained in the 
fourth operation during the process of finding its true 
longitude, multiplied by the jyd of its maximum sighra- 
phala and divided by the jya of its sighraphala obtained m 
the fourth operation, gives its sighrakarna. 


i The above rules show that, in general, the planet which lies to 
he north of the other is the victor. But Venus is always the vi ct ° ’ 
10 matter whether it lies to the north or south of the other planet. 
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When the sighrakendra of a planet is 180 , its 
sighrakarna is the trijya less the jya of its maximum sighra- 
phala. When the sighrakendra is 360°, the sighrakarna 
is the sum of trijya and the jya of the maximum sighra- 
phala. (2) 

Take the difference of the longitudes of the two planets 
whose conjunction is under consideration. Divide it 
by the difference of their daily motions, if they are 
moving in the same direction, or by the sum, if they are 
moving in the opposite directions. The result is in 
days, etc. If the slower planet is ahead of the quicker 
(and if both the planets are moving in the same direc¬ 
tion), the conjunction will take place after the time 
given in the result; if the quicker is ahead of the slower, 
the conjunction has taken place before the time. (3) 

Find the difference between the longitudes of the two 
planets (whose longitudes are to be made equal). 
Multiply by it the daily motion of each planet. Divide 
each of the two products by the difference of the daily 
motions of the two planets, if they are in the same direc¬ 
tion, or by the sum, if they are in opposite directions. 
Subtract each result from the longitude of the corres¬ 
ponding planet, if the conjunction has taken place, and 
add, if it is to take place, the planet having a direct 
motion. If it is retrograde, subtract the result from its 
longitude if the conjunction is to take place, and add if 
it has taken place. The two planets will then have 
equal longitudes. (4) 

When two planets have equal longitudes, subtract 
from each the longitude of the planet’s pata. In the case 
of Mercury and Venus, however, the longitude of the 
pata should be subtracted from the sighrocca of the planet. 
Find the jya of each of the remaining arcs. Multiply 
each by the mean viksepa of the corresponding planet, 
and divide by its sighrakarna (KK. 1.8.2). The result is 
the sphutaviksepa of the planet. (5) 


When two planets are of equal longitudes, the distance 
between their centres is the difference between the 
viksepas, when in the same direction, or is the sum of the 
viksepas, if in opposite directions. 


All other calculations are the same as those in a solar 
eclipse. The viksepa of the lower of the two planets, 
whose conjunction is being considered, should be 
corrected by the avanati, as in the case of the 
Moon. (6). (BG) 
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(Brahmagupta, KK, 2.6. 1-4) 

Emendation by Brahmagupta 

(While considering the conjunction of two planets) 
multiply the adhikadina (the longer day) by the unadino- 
dita-ghatika (or the ghatikas passed since the rising of the 
planet with the shorter day), and divide by the unadina 
(the shorter day). If the result is greater than the 
adhikadinodita-ghatika (or the ghatikas passed since the 
rising of the planet with the longer day), the conjunction 
of the planets has taken place. If less, the conjunction 
will take place. (1) 

Find the difference between the above result and the 
adhikadinoditaghatika. Call it Adya. 

Now assume some time before or after that, when the 
planets have equal longitudes, according as the conjunc¬ 
tion has taken place or will take place. Find the longi¬ 
tudes of the planets at that time, and hence the lengths 
of their days, and the number of ghatikas passed in each 
day. From these, in the above manner, find the differ¬ 
ence, and call it Anya. Now if both the Adya and the 
Anya show that the conjunction has taken place, or will 
take place, find their difference. Multiply the Adya by 
the assumed time and divide by the difference. The 
result, in terms of ghatikas etc., gives the correct time of 
the conjunction of the planets, either before or after the 
moment of their having equal longitudes, according as 
the Adya shows that the conjunction has taken place or 
will take place. 

But if the Adya shows that the conjunction has taken 
place, and the Anya shows that it will take place, or vice 
versa, then find their sum and proceed as before. (2-3) 

Multiply the number of ghatikas passed in the day of a 
planet by the number of ghatikas in the day of the other 
planet, and divide by the length of the day of the former. 
If this result is equal to the number of ghatikas passed in 
the day of the second planet, there is conjunction of the 
two planets. 1 (4). (BG) 
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1 For the rationale, see KK:BC, I. 155-56. 
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19. 3. 5 
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-Bhaskara I 


Common longitude 

Divide the difference between the longitudes of the 
two given planets by the sum or difference of their daily 
motions according as they are moving in unlike or like 
directions: then are obtained the days, etc. (elapsed 
since or to elapse before the time of conjunction of the 
two planets). The longitude of those two neighbouring 
planets should then be made equal up to minutes of arc 
by subtracting from or adding to their longitudes their 
motions (corresponding to the above days, etc.) obtained 
by proportion with their true daily motions. (4-5) 


Latitudes of the two planets 

In the case of Mercury and Venus, subtract the 
longitude of the ascending node from that of the 
Hghrocca : (thus is obtained the longitude of the planet as 
diminished by the longitude of the ascending node). 
The longitudes (in terms of degrees) of the ascending 
nodes of the planets beginning with Mars are respectively 
4, 2, 8, 6, and 10, each multiplied by 10. 

The greatest latitudes, north or south, in minutes of 
arc, (of the planets beginning with Mars), are respec¬ 
tively, 9, 12, 6, 12, and 12, each multiplied by 10. (To 
obtain the R sine of the latitude of a planet), multiply 
(the greatest latitude of the planet) by the R sine of the 
longitude of the planet minus the longitude of the 
ascending node (of the planet) (and divide by the 
‘divisor’ defined below). 

The product of the mandakarna and the sighrakarna 
divided by the radius is the distance between the Earth 
and the planet: this is defined as the ‘divisor’. 

Thus are obtained the minutes of arc of the 
latitudes (of the two planets which are in conjunction 
in longitude). (6-9a) 


Distance between the two planets 

From those latitudes obtain the distance between 
those two given planets by taking their difference if they 
are of like directions or by taking their sum if the are of 
unlike directions. 

The true distance between the two planets, in minutes 
of arc, being divided by 4 is converted into ahgulas. 

Other things should be inferred from the colour and 
brightness of the rays of the (two) planets or else by the 
exercise of one’s own intellect. (9b-10). (KSS) 
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—Lalla 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 11. 1-11) 


Planetary conjunction 

Find the manda hypotenuse of a planet following the 
method for the sighra hypotenuse. Then multiply it by 
the sighra hypotenuse and divide the product by the 
radius. The wise astronomers say that the quotient is 
the distance between the centre of the earth and the 
planet. (1) 


Time of conjunctions 

If the diameter of the Moon measured in yojanas is 
divided by 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25, the results are, respec¬ 
tively, the diameters of Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, Saturn 
and Mars (upon the Moon’s orbit, when they are at 
their mean distances from the Earth). (2) 

When the diameter of a planet (expressed in yojanas) 
is multiplied by the square of the radius and divided by 
the product of the distance between the centre of the 
Earth and the planet, and the Moon’s distance from the 
Earth, (both in yojanas), the result is converted into 
minutes of the true angular diameter of the planet. (3) 

Or, (when the diameter of a planet) in yojanas is 
divided by 10, the quotient is the mean angular diameter 
in minutes. This again, when multiplied by the radius 
and divided by the distance between the centre of the 
Earth and the planet, gives the true angular diameter 
in minutes. (4) 

The latitudes of Mars, (Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and 
Saturn when at their mean distances from the Earth), 
are, respectively, 9, 12, 6, 12 and 12 minutes, each 
multiplied by 10. 


4, 2, 8, 6 and 10, each multiplied by 10, are, 
respectively, the degrees (in the longitudes) of the nodes 
(of the above planets). (5) 

The nodes of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn become more 
accurate when corrected by adding to their longitudes 
(given above), or subtracting from time, the respective 
sighraphalas of the planets, according as these are additive 
or subtractive. But the nodes of Mercury and Venus 
become more accurate when corrected by adding to the 
longitudes, or subtracting from them, their respective 
mandaphalas, according as they are additive or sub- 
subtractive. 1 (6). 

Time of conjunction and equality of longitudes 

If two planets are moving in the same direction, 
divide the difference of their longitudes in minutes by 
the difference of their true daily motions. The quotient 
gives the days elapsed since the conjunction, if the faster 
of the two planets is ahead. If the slower is ahead, thd 
conjunction will take place after so many days. (7) 

If, again, one planet is direct and the other retrograde, 
divide the difference of theii true longitudes, expressed 
in minutes, by the sum of their true daily motions. If 
the retrograde planet has the greater longitude, the 
conjunction will take place after the days in the 
quotient; if lesser, the conjunction has taken place. (8) 

Multiply the difference between the true longitudes 
of the two planets severally by the true daily motion of 
each planet and divide each product by the sum of 
difference of their true daily motions, as the case may be. 
Add the quotients to the respective longitudes of the 
planets if the conjunction is to take place, and subtract 
if the conjunction has taken place. If the planet is 
retrograde, add the quotient if the conjunction has 
taken place and subtract if it is to take place. Then 
the two planets will have true equal longitudes expressed 
in minutes. 

Now, in the case of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, subtract 
the correct longitudes of their respective nodes from 
their true longitudes when thus made equal. But in the 
case of Mercury and Venus, subtract the Correct 
longitudes of their nodes from the longitudes of their 
respective sighroccas at the time when the planets them¬ 
selves have true equal longitudes. (9) 

Find the R sine of the remainder in each case. 
Multiply it by the greatest mean (geocentric) latitude 
of the' planet and divide by its distance from the centre 
of the Earth. The result is the true (geocentric) latitude 


1 For mathematical notes see SiDhVf :BC, II. pp. 177-79. 
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of the planet. This again should be corrected by the 
latitudinal parallax of the planet as in the case of the 
Moon, following the method given (in the chapter on) 
Solar eclipse. (10) 

The differences of the latitudes (of the two planets of 
equal longitudes), when of the same denomination, or 
their sum when of different denominations, is said to be 
the distance between the centres of the two planets. 
When this distance is less than the sum of their radii, 
the conjunction is called Bhedayutif (11). (BC) 
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(Bhaskara II, SiSi., 1.10. 1-5) 


Angular diameters of planetary orbits 

The mean diameters of Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus and Saturn are respectively 4' 45", 6' 15", 7' 20", 
9', 5' 20". (1) 


These estimates being multiplied by the difference of 
the radius and sighrakarna and divided by thrice the 
Sighra-antyaphalajyd are to be added or subtracted from 
the mean values above given according as the Sighrakarna 
is less or greater than the radius to give the rectified 


values. Three minutes of arc to be constructed as one 
angula in this respect. 1 (2) 

Time of conjunction 

To obtain the time of the conjunction of ;wo planets, 
compute the difference of the longitudes of the two pla¬ 
nets, and divide by the difference of their daily motions. 
If one of the planets be retrograde, divide by the sum of 
the daily motions. The result gives the number of days 
approximately after the moment of conjunction if the 
slower planet has a longitude falling short of that of 
the quicker. (3) 

If one of the planets be retrograde, and if its longitude 
be the lesser, then also the conjunction was past by the 
number of days computed. In the other cases the 
conjunction is to take place after the number of days 
computed. If, however, both the planets be retrograde, 
then if the slower of them has a longitude less than that 
of the quicker, then the conjunction is ahead, otherwise 
past by the number of days. (4a) 

Having computed the approximate time of 
conjunction, obtain the true motions of the planets 
pertaining to that day, rectifiy them for dyana-drkkarma 
and following the process indicated in verse (3) above, 
again compute the moment of conjunction. (This will 
be a good approximation). This conjunction will be 
the one on the polar latitudinal circle. If dyana-drkkarma 
be not done, then the conjunction will be on the circle 
of celestial latitude. (4b-5). (AS) 
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1 For the rationale,see SiDhVryBC, II, pp. 179-83. 


1 For comments, see Si$t :AS, pp. 501-02. 
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(Ganeia, GL, 13. 1-4) 

Mean diameters of Mars and other planets 

Mars 5, Mercury 6, Jupiter 7, Venus 9, Saturn 5 
(minutes): Multiply this, in order, by the difference 
between 11 and the sighrakarna of the planet. Divide 
this result respectively by 21, 12, 6, 24, and 3. (Let the 
result be x.) 

If the hypotenuse ( karna ) is more than 11, subtract * 
from the first table; add x if it is otherwise. (Let the 
result by y ). Then y divided by 3 gives the diameter of 
the planet in angulas. (1) 

Conjunctions gone and yet to occur 

If the planet with quicker daily motion has a greater 
longitude, then the conjunction has taken place already. 
If the retrograde planet is lesser in longitude than the 
other in direct motion, then also conjunction is over. 
When both the planets are retrograde, if the planet with 
quicker motion has lesser longitude, then conjunction 
has already taken place. In the reverse case, conjunc¬ 
tion is yet to occur. (2) 


Number of days before or after conjunction 

When both the planets are in direct or retrograde 
motion, find the difference of their longitude and divide 
by the difference of their daily motions. The quotient 
gives the number of days. Both values should be in 
kolas. 

If one is retrograde, divide by the sum of their daily 
motions. The number of days before or after the 
conjunction is to be decided as before. (3) 

North-south latitudinal difference 

Rectify the moment of the conjunction after knowing 
the number of days (from verse 3). The planets will 
have the same value is rails, degrees etc. The latitude 
of the moon is to be corrected for its parallax. 

The direction of the planet and its latitude will be 
the same. If the two latitudes are in the same direction, 
then the planet with lesser value is in the direction 
opposite to that of the other. 

If the directions of the latitudes are the same, take 
their difference; if the direction are different, add. 
That gives the difference in angulas between their discs, 
(x). If x is less than the sum of radii of the two discs, 
the two planets intersect. Since the lambana is very 
small, what is the use of these factors here? 1 (4). (VSN) 

1 For explanation and rationale, see GL:RCP, II. pp. 114-20. 
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(Bhaskara I, LBh., 8. 5-9) 


Conjunction of stars and planets 

All planets, whose longitudes are equal to the longitude 
of the junction-star of a naksatra can be seen in conjunc¬ 
tion with that star. (Of a planet and a star) whose 
longitudes are unequal, the time of conjunction has 
to be determined by proportion. (5) 


Latitudes of the junction-stars 

North, ten, twelve, five; south, five, ten, eleven; north, 
six, zero; south seven, zero; north, twelve, thirteen; 
south, seven, two; north, thrity-seven; south, one 
and a half, three, four, eight and a half, seven, 

seven; north, thirty, thirty-six; south, eighteen minutes 

of arc; north, twenty-four, twenty-six, and zero—these 
have been stated by the learned to be the degrees (unless 
otherwise stated) of the latitudes of the junction stars of 
the naksatras beginning with Asvml in their serial 
order. (6-9) • (KSS) 
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measured on dhruvaprota. 


Principle of star-planet conjunction 

If the longitude of a planet corrected by the ayana- 
drkkarmakala is less than the dhruvaka of the yogatara, 
the conjuction is yet to take place; if greater, the con¬ 
junction has taken place. This rule is applicable when 
the planet has direct motion. If the planet is retrograde, 
the rule is reversed. The rest of the calculation (as 
regards the time of conjunction, etc.) is the same as in 
the case of the conjunction of the two planets. (7) 
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(Brahmagupta, KK, 1.9. 14-16) 


Occultation of stars by planets 

When a planet is on the same side of the ecliptic as 
the yogatara. of any naksatra, the planet will occult the 
yogatara, if its sphutaviksepa is either greater than the 
difference of its semi-diameter and the viksepa of the 
yogatara or less than the sum of the two. 1 (14) 


When the longitude of a planet, corrected by the 
ayanadrkkarmakala, is 1 sign 17 and its viksepa is greater 
than 2° S, it occults the Cart of Rohini. (15) 


When the Moon has the maximum north viksepa it 
occults the third star of Magha. When it has no viksepa 
it occults Pusya,Revati and Satabhisaj. (16). (BC) 
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{SuSi., 8. 13-14) 


Occultation of Rohini by planets 

In Taurus, the seventeenth degree, a planet of which 
the latitude is a little more than two degrees, south, will 


1 For a demonstration see, KK:BC, I. p. 135-36. 
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split the wain of Rohini (i.e., the V-shaped constellation 
ofHyades. (13) 

Calculate, as in the case of the planets, the day and 
night of the asterisms, and perform the operation for 
apparant longitude ( drkkarman ), as before: the rest is 
by the rules for the conjunction ( melaka ) of planets, 
us in g the daily motion of the planet as divisor: the 
same is the case as regards the time. (14). (Burgess) 1 
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(Ganesa, GL, 11. 7-8) 


If any planet with 17 degrees in Vrsabha has its 
southern latitude exceeding 50 angulas, it cuts the sakata 
of the star Rohini (i.e. the V-shaped constellation of 
Hyades). If Mars, Saturn and Moon do so, then it brings 
greater calamity to the people. (7) 

If Rahu stays in any of the eight stars counting from 
Punarvasu the Moon always cuts Rohini. 

This bheda with respect to Mars and Saturn will 
happen in the next aeon ( yuga) . Their pat as are such 
that it will not happen in this yuga. 2 (8) 
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1 For notes, see Su.Si : Burgess, pp. 248-49. 

* For the rationale see GL: RCP. II. p. 103-4. 


Occultation of stars by the Moon 

The Moon is in (absolute) conjunction with a 
junction-star when its longitude and celestial latitude, 
both in magnitude and direction, are the same''as the 
longitude and celestial latitude of the star both in magni¬ 
tude and direction. (10) 

Latitudes of the Moon occulting certain stars 

When the Moon atains 160 minutes (of arc) of north 
latitude, it clearly covers the junction-star of the nakftara 
Krttika (i.e., the Pleiades). (11) 

Having attained her maximum northern latitude, the 
Moon covers with its disc the central star of the naksatra 
Magha. (12) 

With its latitude 60' (south), the Moon clearly 
occults the cart of Rohini (i.e., the V-shaped constella¬ 
tion of Hyades); and with latitude 256' south it covers 
the junction-star (of Rohini) (i.e., Aldebaran). (13) 

With its latitude 95 (minutes of arc) south, (the Moon 
covers the junction-star of) the naksatra Citra (i.e., Spica); 
with 150 (minutes of arc) south, (the junction-star of) 
the naksatra Anuradha; and with 200 (minutes of arc) 
(south), (the junctuion-star of) the naksatra Jyestha 
(i.e., Antares). (14) 

With latitude 87 (minutes of arc south), the Moon 
clearly occults (the brighter of) the two northern stars 
of the naksatra Visakha; with 24 (minutes of arc) south, 
(the junction-star of) the naksatra Satabhisak (i.e., 
Aquarii). (15) 

The Moon, situated at its ascending Node, occults 
(the junction-star of) Pusya and Revatl (i.e., Piscium). 

The above occultations {bheda) of the stars by the 
planet (Moon) are based on the minutes of latitude 
determined from actual observation by means of the 
instrument (called) Yasti. (16). (KSS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 11. 11) 

The Moon, when in the middle of the asterism of 
Rohini, pierces the Cart (of Rohini), if its southern 
latitude is 2° 40', and occults the principal star, Rohini, 
when its southern latitude is 4° 30'. 

Again, the Moon occults the middle star of the 
asterism Magha, when it has a north latitude of 4° 30'. 
When it has no latitude, it occults Revati, Pusya and 
gatabhi?a. (11). (BC) 
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(Bhaskara II, Si£i .. 1.11. 9-11.) 

Time of star-planet conjunction 

The ayana-drkkarma is to be done (with respect to the 


planet) and the sphutasara is to be computed to know the 
time of (polar latitudinal) conjunction. (9) 

The difference in the longitudes of the planet and the 
star, divided by the daily motion of the planet, gives the 
number of days approximately after of before the 
moment of conjunction. 1 (10) 

If the planet be retrograde, the conjunction past 
or future will be in the reverse, i.e. future or 
past. (11). (AS) 


1 For the rationale, see SiSi:AS, pp. 512-13. 
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(Acyuta, Rasigola., 1-2) 


True longitude computation on the sphere of 
zodiac 

Essence of an eclipse 

In an eclipse, 1 the maximum nearness of the Sun and 
the Moon occurs when the straight line joining the 
centres of the two ( dvi-sprk-sutra ) is perpendicular to the 
Moon’s orbit. (1) 


At the moment of conjunction or opposition (of the 
Sun and the Moon) ( madhyakali i 2 or sphuta-parvanta) , the 
line joining the centres is not so, (i.e., not perpendicular 
to the Moon’s orbit). Consequently, the moment of 
maximum eclipse is different from the moment of 
conjunction or opposition. (2). (KVS) 
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1 The expression ‘ in an eclipse ’ ( grahane ) presupposes that the 
centre of the Sun and the Moon in their respective orbits are very 
near the Node, so that the small arcs from the Node to the centres 
may be taken as straight lines. Thus, the Node, the Sun and the 
Moon may be taken as the vertices of a triangle. Then the least 
distance of a point to a straight line is the perpendicular from that 
point to the straight line. 

* In Indian astronomy by madhyakala is meant the sphutaparvanta 
and not, as it would seem from the term, the moment of the middle 
of the eclipse. Cf., Suryasiddhanta, 4. 16 ; Sphutatithyavasane tu madhya- 
grahanam adiset. 
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(Acyuta, RaJigola., 3-9) 


Two views on conjunction 

Some scholars are of opinion that the true longitudes 
(sphuta) (of the Sun and the Moon) are equal when the 
Moon reaches the perpendicular drawn from the Sun’s 
viz., the ecliptic) (to cut the Moon’s orbit). (3) 


Others, however, say that moment of conjucntion 
(parvanta ) x occurs only when the Moon in its orbit 
( viksepa-mandala ) is as distant in degrees ( bhaga) from the 
Node) ( pata ) as the Sun is in its orbit. (4-5a) 


The point of equality in distance ( vartma-samya ) on 
the Moon’s orbit will fall either to the East or West of 
the perpendicular drawn to the Sun’s path according 
as to whether the (proximate) Node is to its East or its 
West. The point of closest proximity lies further from 
the point of equality to the side where the node lies. 
(5b-6) 


If Moon -minus-Node (vyahindu ) is in odd quadrant, 
the Node will be behind the two, and if it be in an even 
quadrant the Node will be in front of them. And 
therefore the moment of maximum eclipse will, respec¬ 
tively, be before or after the moment of conjunction. 
(7-8a) 

Thus according to both views, the moment of 
maximum eclipse differs from the moment of conjunction. 
A dispute can therefore occur only in the estimation of 
this difference. (8b-9a) 


Although this distinction (between the moments of 
maximum eclipse and the so-called madhyakala or 
parvanta) has not been expressly distinguished by Arya¬ 
bhata and others, it is recognized by Acyuta and others, 
since it is obvious by inference. (9b-10a). (KVS) 


1 Parvanta really applies to both the moments of conjunction 
and opposition but, for the sake of facility of expression, it is trans¬ 
lated by ‘ conjunction ’ alone (which is the case in solar eclipses), 
here as also below. 
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(Acyuta, Rasigola., 10b-24a) 

Determination of Conjunction: First view 

At the moment of conjunction, the angular distance 
of the Moon from the Sun is equal to its latitude correct¬ 
ed for parallax (sphuta-viksepa). In order to know 
where the point of maximum nearness to the Sun will 
occur, to the East or West of (the moment of conjunc¬ 
tion), it is necessary to scan the path of the Moon at 
the moment. (10b-ll) 



(Let) the ( bhuja ) be one-sixtieth of the difference 
between the daily motions (of the Sun and the Moon) 
( dyu-gatyantara) as corrected for parallax (bhuprstha- 
sphuta), (MR); and let one-sixtieth part of the variation 
in latitude ( ksepa-khanda) per day as corrected for 
parallax ( spasta ) be what is called the ‘altitude’ (sara, 
the other side of the right-angled triangle), (QR). 
Then the root of the sum of their squares (MQ) will 
give the Moon’s path for that period (viz. one nadika). 
(12-13) 

The base (of the right-angled triangle so formed) is 
parallel to the Sun’s path, the altitude perpendicular 
to it and the hypotenuse along the orbit of the Moon. 
Thus is established the antecedent triangle ( pramana - 
ksetra ) (MRQ,) (where the values of all the sides are 
known). (14) 

The latitude at the moment of conjunction 
(madhyaksepa) (SM) is the hypotenuse, the line joining 
(the centres of) the orbs (of the Sim and the Moon) at 
the moment of maximum eclipse (SP), the base, and 
the line along the Moon’s orbit joining the ends of the 
above two lines (PM), altitude: thus is the consequent 
triangle (iccha-ksetra) (SPM) established. (15-16a) 

Here, (in this consequent triangle), since the 
hypotenuse, (which is the latitude at the moment of 
conjunction), is known, the base and altitude can be 
derived by proportion (with the antecedent triangle). 
This is how it is: (16b) 


If such are the base and altitude of the antecedent 
triangle, what would be the base and altitude of the 
consequent triangle ? (By means of this argument will 
be derived the base and altitude of the consequent 
triangle: 


SM . MR 
MQ, ; 


MP = 


SM . QR 
MQ 


(17) 


Of these two, the altitude, since it lies along the 
Moon’s orbit, should be understood to have its value 
in terms of the relative motions ( gaty-antara-atmaka ) (per 
nadika projected upon the Moon’s orbit). (18) 


If you desire to know the path of the Moon at that 
moment, listen. ; t 


And if the hypotenuse of the antecedent triangle 
(MQ,), which represents the relative motions (of the 
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Sun and the Moon) for one-sixtieth of a day, is 
one rtadka, what time will the altitude of the conse¬ 
quent triangle represent? This proportion will give 
the time between the moments of maximum eclipse and 
conjunction, i.e.: 


MP SM . QR 
MQ = MQ. MQ' 


(19-20a) 


Since, (in the above calculation), division with the 
hypotenuse (MQ, of the antecedent triangle) is to be 
done twice, the resultant nadikas (are) obtained by 
multiplying the latitude at conjunction by the altitude, 
and dividing the product by the square of the hypotenuse 


SM . QR 


(of the antecedent triangle, i.e., •) (20b-21a) 


(These nadikas ) are to be added to, or subtracted from, 
the moment of conjunction, according as to whether the 
directions (North or South) of the two, ( viz., the latitude 
and altitude), are different or the same, respectively. 1 
This is the moment of maximum eclipse. (21b-22a) 
Multiply the latitude at conjunction (SM) by the 
base (MR) and divide by the (antecedent) hypotenuse 
(MQ); the result will be the distance between (the 
centres of) the orbs) (of the Sim and the Moon) at the 

SM . MR 

moment of maximum eclipse, i.e., SP —• (22b) 


This, subtracted from half the sum of the angular 
diameters (bimba) (of the Sun and the Moon), will give 
the maximum eclipse. (23a) 

All that is said here accords, in fact, only with the 
school that says that the moment of conjunction is when 
the Moon attains the same (number of) minutes ( kalas ) 
as the Sun, (both measured along the ecliptic). (23b- 
24a). (KVS) 
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1 This follows from the following consideration: When the Moon 
at conjunction is in advance of the Node, this correction has to be 
deducted because the maximum-eclipse-position is behind the 
Moon; under this conditon the vikgepa and the Sara are both North 
or both South, i.e,. there is sameness of direction, ( dik-samya). 
Hence the rule: ‘ Dik-sdmye fna ‘ Deduction when the directions 
are the same ’. When the Moon at conjunction is behind the 
Node, the maximum-eclipse-point is in advance of the Moon and 
hence the correction has to be added. Under this condition, the 
viksepa and fara are of different directions, one North and the 
other South. Hence the rule i Dig-bhtdedhanam\ Addition when 
the directions are different. 
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fAcvuta, Ras'igola., 24-46) 


1 Mahabhaskariya, 5. 27-28. 

* Acyuta’s Upardgakriyakdrama, 3. 28ff. 
•Ibid., 3.41. 
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Refutation of the second view 

But, according to the school which says that the 
moment of conjunction is equality of distance (from the 
node), (the calculations as described above are impossible 
for the several reasons set out below): (24b) 

(i) (Firstly), how can this, (viz., the relative motion 

per nadika, MR), be taken as the base in view of the fact 
that the motion of the Moon is (measured) along its 
own orbit ? (25a) 

(ii) It may be argued that the relative motion per 
nadika (gaty-antara-athsa) is not taken as the base, but 
only as the hypotenuse. (But it has to be noted that) 
this might be so in the case of the lunar eclipse; but, 
in the case of the solar eclipse it cannot be taken as the 
hypotenuse, since the path of the Moon is changing 
every moment owing to parallax in latitude (nati). 
(25b-27a) 

(iii) If, according to this school and with reference 
to the solar eclipse, it is argued: Let the relative motion 
(along the Moon’s path) ( anu-gaty-antara-amsa ) be 
taken as the base, and the variation in latitude corrected 
for parallax ( nati-khanda) as the altitude, then the root 
of the sum of their squares will give the path of the 
Moon. (27b-28) 

(The answer is:) No, because in this case they do not 
form the base and altitude (of a right-angled triangle); 
for, the latitudinal variation is perpendicular to the 
Sun’s path and the longitudinal variation is (measured), 
according to this school, along the Moon’s path and 
hence there cannot be any base-altitude relationship 
between them. (29-30) 

(iv) Further, (if it is said that) the base taken above 
is the relative variation in longitude (gati-bheda-aihsa) 
minus the variation in parallax in longitude ( lambana- 
khanda ) per nadika (ghatika-kalaja) ; (31) 

(this is improper); for, here, the variation in parallax 
in longitude is measured along the Sun’s path; but the 
relative variation in longitude is (measured) along the 
Moon’s path; (so these twoare different); hence the sub¬ 
traction of one from the other is, in fact, not possible. 
(32-33a) 

(v) If however, in order to remove this objection, the 
parallaxes in latitude (nati) and longitude (lambana) 
and their variations ( khandas) be calculated accord¬ 
ing to the method prescribed by iBhaskara, then, 
the rectification (samskara, addition or subtrac¬ 
tion) of the variation in longitude by the variation 
in parallax in longitude is permissible; but addition or 
subtraction between variations in latitude (viksepa- 
khanda) and variation in parallax in latitude (nati- 

90 .* 


khanda) will not be possible, for, according to Bhaskara, 
the parallax in latitude is (measured) perpendicularly 
to the Moon’s orbit, and the latitude is (measured), 
according to all, perpendicularly to the ecliptic. (33b-36) 

Thus, (according this school), every approach leads 
us to a dilemma. (37b) 

(vi) Again, according to this school, even the 
subtraction of the velocity of one from the other is not 
possible because the two are (measured), along different 
paths. (37b-38a) 

(vii) Then again, according to this school, the 
subtraction between the Moon and the rising point of 
the ecliptic (lagna), as required in the (verse) beginning 
with, “of the bhuja and koti of ~Fma\-Moon-minus-lagnd”, 
is also impossible, because the two move in different 
circles. (38b-39a) 

(vii) Now there is the rule: “Calculate the half¬ 
duration of the eclipse (sthiter-dala) from the Moon’s 
latitude as corrected for parallax, (krta-natya ksiptya ); 
calculate also the parallax in longitude (lamba) for the 
times (tat-kala) obtained, (viz. the beginning and end of 
the eclipse); and thus determine them at conjunction.” 
(39b-40) 

The calculation of the half-duration of the eclipse 
according to this rule is also not possible, since, really, 
there is no similarity between the fields on which the 
half-duration and the relative variation in motion are 
represented, (viz., the ecliptic and the Moon’s orbit) 
which form, respectively, the consequent (iccha) and the 
antecedent (pramana). (41) 

Therefore in the solar eclipse, the two, the rectified 
velocity of the Moon (antya- or samskrta-bhukti) and lati¬ 
tude corrected for parallax, have to be measured only 
in relation to the ecliptic, (the former along it and the 
latter perpendicular to it). (42) 

Again, it would be proper to take the differences 
between the velocities of the Sun and the Moon and that 
between their rectified latitudes and so also in the matter 
of the determination of the sines etc. (43) 

In the Kriyakrama, the rectified velocity too is measured 
along the (planet’s) orbit, and hence the derivation of 
the sines etc. is not quite accurate. (44) 

In the solar eclipse, that moment alone is to be taken 
as the moment of conjunction when the rectified latitudes 
of the Sun and the Moon on the celestial sphere (of which 
the ecliptic is a great circle) are identical. (45) 

Otherwise, corrections for parallax would not be 
correct at the moment of conjunction, for the seconds of 
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parallax ( lambana-liptak ) are in terms of the seconds of 
the circle of the ecliptic. (46). (KVS) 


Y\3 
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(Acyuta, Rasigola-, 47-54) 

Correction for Reduction to the Ecliptic 

Now, according to the view of those who consider 
that the true motions of the Moon and the other (planets) 
are given (by the sastrakaras) along the ecliptic and hence 
their true longitudes are not vitiated by their orbital 
motion (ksepatah means ksepa-vrtta-gamanatah), the 
moment of equality in degrees will itself give the 
moment of conjunction ( parvanta ). (47-48a) 

On the other hand, according to the view that since 
the Moon and other (planets) always move on (their 
own) orbits ksepa-vrtta ) and hence their true longitudes 
(sphuta) are (measured) on their orbits, the moment of 
conjunction is not equality in degrees (measured on the 
ecliptic). (49b-50) 

It is because, according to this view, a further 
Correction has to be applied to the true longitude (as 
measured on its orbit) to obtain the true longitude as 
measured on the ecliptic (ratigola-sphuta-aptaye) , that a 
method to this effect has been enunciated by Acyuta 

i* 

in the Sphutanirnaya: 

“Multiply the tabular cosine ( kotijya ) and sine 
(bhujajya ) of Moon-minus-Node and the product by the 


l Acyuta’s Uparagakriydkrama: 


tabular versine ( s'ara ) of the maximum latitude (antya- 
ksepa) of the Moon. Divide this by the tabular cosine 
of the latitude at the particular moment and the quotient 
is to be divided again by the tabular radius ( vyasa-dala ). 
The result (will give the correction for longitude which) 
is to be added to, or subtracted from, the Moon’s 
longitude, as Moon-minus-Node is in an even or an odd 
quadrant, respectively. The True-Moon measured on 
the ecliptic is thus got.” 1 

The proof for this may be understood by wise men 
learned in the (nuances of astronomical) science 
(kalasu ). (50-52) 

This very correction has been enunciated in a 
simplified form by the same (author) in (his Uparaga-) 
Kriyakrama (ch. 1, verse 41) in the words “Apply one 
twenty-fourth part of the latitude” etc. 2 (53) 

Thus has been enunciated the “True-longitude 
Computation on the Sphere of Zodiac” by Acyuta. 
True longitudes (of planets) on the ecliptic should be 
calculated by experts in this manner. (54). (KVS) 

sm% ^l e t i M c l e t>ld 'ffi'id'-glP-d II 3 II 
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T3T«T: TOd'NdT TT?«T: f% T *nT=r II V || 

N “N 

(Madhava, Sphuta., 2-4) 

Computation of True Moon 

Aim of the work 

(Herein below) is expounded the Computation of True 
Moon by means of placing, daily, one below the other, 
nine numerical expressions ( vdkya-s ) as calculated from 
(the time of) the (previous) conjunctions of the Moon 
and its Higher Apsis. (2) 

(Ifever there be) one who is not delighted on hearing 
about this method, let him not accept it. To be sure, 
he will not have the ability (to practise it). (3) 

Oh! ye good souls! I, Madhava, bow before you and 
beseech you. For, what does not one obtain from you 
who are bent upon elevating those who bend before 
you. (4). (KVS) 


1 For elucidation and rationale, see RaUgolasphufanitU K. V. 
Sarma, Intro., pp. 12-14. 

• For elucidation and rationale, see, op. cit.. Intro., pp. 14-15. 
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^era-moments 

Subtract (each of the nine) remainders (obtained 
above) from 6845 ( sivaduta ). Multiply the (nine) 
balances by 12 ( priya ) and divide by 1369 (dhrtalaya). 
The (nine) results obtained will be in nadikas and are (to 
be called) Zero-moments (Dhruvakala-s) Y (8) 

Zero-corrections 

At the end of 5105 ( manakama) (cycles) of the first 
( dhruvasadhana, viz., the agrimaphala of vv. 5-6), the zero- 
correction, beginning with minutes, is 5 r -24 -27 
(sattvavan ramah) . For each increase of 69 ( dhrti ) 
(cycles, thereafter), the increase in zero-correction is 
7 r -l°-44' (visvaikanatha) . 2 (9) 

(To get the dhruva for) the remaining cycles, multiply 
the same by 3 (go), getting thereby degrees, by 4 (vi), 
getting thereby minutes, and by 7 ( su ), getting thereby 
seconds; in the case of seconds, however, reduce them 
by 1/23 (of the number of the said cycles). 3 (10). (KVS) 


Basis for zero-corrections 

From the elapsed Kali days (for any desired date) 
deduct (a khanda, a lump number of days, equal to) 
15,02,008 (dinanamranusasya). Multiply the remainder 
(khandas'esa) by 6845 (sivaduta) and divide by 1,68,611 
(paryaptahrdaya) Y The quotient (got is called dhruva¬ 
sadhana and) is to be used for deriving the several zero- 
corrections (dhruvas) to be used for calculations which 
will be enunciated below. The first dhruva (is to be 
calculated) using this quotient itself (agrimaphala), while 
the further eight (dhruvas) are to be derived from this 
dhruva reduced increasingly by 1. (5-6) 

Moon-sentence numbers 

Divide the remainder (in the division in 5) by 6845 
(sivaduta). The quotient obtained will be the first 
Moon-sentence-number (vdkyasahkhya) - 2 The further 
(eight sentence-numbers can be obtained) in the same 
manner from the division by 6842 (sivaduta) of the 
successive remainders to which 1,88,611 (paryaptahrdaya) 
has been added. (7) 


1 Rationale: dinanamranusasya (15,02,008) is a khanda. (Lump of 
davsl at the end of which the Moon and its Higher Apsis are in 
conjunction at mean sunrise at Ujjain. This Lump, can, there¬ 
fore be discarded and calculations need be based only on the re¬ 
maining days (khandaiefd). Now, 6845 (Sivaduta) anomalistic 
cycles of the Moon are contained in 1,88,611 ( paryaptahrdaya 1 ) days. 
Hence the anomalistic cycles completed during the khandase$a is 
given by the expression: 

khandaiesa X 6845 
188611 

» Rationale : The remainder (of the division in 5) is, in fact, the 
number of days in the current anomalistic cycle multiplied by 6845 
(sivaduta); hence the division of this remainder by 6845 to get days. 
It may be noted here that since 188611/6845=27 days, 33 no, 16 
iiina., the further vakyasaAkhydsvrdl successively increase by 27 or 28. 
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1 Rationale: 

Remai nder (in verse 5) 
6845 


60 

days=Remainder X ——■- nd. 

6845 

12 


=Remainder X ~~ nadikas 
loby 

s Rationale: 5105 (manakama) anomalistic cycles are chosen in 
uch a manner that their dhruva added to the dhruva of the kharjda 
5 02 008 (dinanamranusasya ), ends in full minutes and not be carried 
orward to seconds. 69 (dhrti) is the least number of anomalistic 
:ycles for which too, the dhruva will end in full minutes. 

It has to be remembered, in this connection, that the dhruva 
>r-24°-27' (sattvavan ramah), includes in it the dhruva of the elapsed 
■handa also. Therefore 5105 ( manakama) cycles should be reduced 
tom the agrimaphala only once, even if it is possible to reduce it by 
S105 more than once. For further reductions, 69 (dhrti) and its 
Ihruva alone should be made use of. 

s Rationale :For dhrti (69) kendra cycles, the Moon’s Dhruva=dh r ti+ 
'lUvaikanatha. Hence, 

dhfti-\-visvaikanatha 69 s 7r 1 44 
Dhruva for 1 cycle = = 69 

= Is Or 3° 4' 6 22/23' 

= Is Or 3° 4'-(7-1/23)'. 

From this the completed 1 circle can be dropped. 
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crfgWTId; I 
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TO^lWTOcKTOTO t+T TO+TSqTO RTOtT I 

*V N 

tototow spit trt:, to trfro TOTOrrtfert iron 

(Madhava, Sphuta., 11-20) 


The Chart 


When all the dhruvas have been calculated (as 
instructed in w. 9-10) and so also the dhruva-kalas (as 
instructed in v. 8 ), arrange them in (the ascending) 
order, so that the smallest ( dhruvakala ) comes as the first 
and the largest as the last. ( 11 ) 


Alongside each (of the dkruvakalas), chart the corres¬ 
ponding dhruvas with their respective vakyasankhyas. 
Chart also the phalas which enabled the calculation (of 
the above), for use (later) in the computation of the 
Mean Sun. (12) 


Here (in the chart of verses 11-12 above), there will 
be apparent a natural order, irrespective of (the two) 
sides of the day, viz., day and night, as in climbing a 
bamboo tree (wherein the branches will be found 
equally distributed on its two sides). Thus, the dhruvas 
will be, in order, successively greater than the one 
before, the vakyasankhyas being so in the descending 
order. If otherwise, the order will be reversed (in both). 
(13-14) 

This method of work has been spelt out for (the 
benefit) of one who has forgotten the tradition. Other¬ 
wise, one would have an easy understanding thereof 
from tradition itself. (15) 

When the vdkyasahkhya for a (particular) dhruvakala 
is considered, the vakyasahkya next to it will be less than 
it by 55 (sasa) or greater than it by 193 ( gulika ). The 
(dhruvas ) for these two (viz., 55 and 193 days) will be 
given by 3176 ( tirthakanga ) divided by 1035 (mrganika) 
multiplied, respectively, by 2 (pro) and 7 (su). The 
results, which will be in degrees, are to be added to or 
subtracted from the previous dhruvas - 1 (16-17) 


1 Rationale-. Now, 


tirthakanga 

mrganika 


3176 22 

- = 3° 4' 6 — 

1035 23 


which is the dhruva for one anomalistic cycle (vide v. 10). Since 
one cycle is equal to 27 j days, roughly, (vide verse 7), Dhruva for 


When a dhruvakala has been calculated from a number 
(viz., 6845 minus the remainder, ( vide verse 8 ), the 
subsequent ( dhruvakala-s) would have been derived 
from numbers increased by 747 ( sarvartha ) or 808 
(i dinadana ). 2 (18) 

In the case of a succeeding ( dhruvakala), all (the 
above said) corrections should be applied, inversely. In 
the case of those removed by one, two or three (inter¬ 
vening dhruvakala-s), the sum of the (relevant) corrections 
(should be similarly applied). (19) 

Again, at 60 nadikas (after or before) a dhruvakala, 
the corresponding vdkyasahkhya will increase or decrease 
by 1. But the dhruva will not change. Indeed, this is 
a universal rule. (20). (KVS) 

kM+HtiVtiRl 

O 
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STTOPTW +FffsTO: STOTT:, S^sfTOTtTOT II ^3 II 

** 

'TOfTOR’sfrorw i 

stouto fafrorofir sfroror 3 s: n ^ n 

'TOTTsflTOJ#’ STOT V'TOTt’sm i 

tot: tow aftssFr tot ii ^ n 

WRTTSTOTT: 

WTTOTOW TO>TOlfaTO 5>UTRT I 

srcraesifsterRT toto ‘stttott’tot farofTOT: iryii 

TOTO TOTOTcT TOT^FTOTOTO ^TOTOftTOfTTO: I 

N N N 

SfgTO TOMTOTOfe cTfTORTRTORTO II ^ II 
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(pftefFT fidlsX TOTfaTT: TOTTTOT: I 

tototr stoptotosVf ffifsrw: 11 11 

ERTTOTt didn't TOJTOTO TTPIftT I 
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S3 

3176 tirthakanga 

2 cycles or 55 days=2 X -= bra X --—■ 

7 1035 mrganika 

3176 tirthakanga 

Dhruva for 7 cycles or 193 days=7 X 7 — = ra X --— 

7 7 1035 mrganika 

* This is demonstrated in the example worked out in the Intro¬ 
duction of the edition of this work ( Sphuta : KVS) p. 21, where the 
figures are 460, 1207, 2015,2762,3509,4256, 5064, 5811, and 6558. 
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f?MTrfk ffsfnr: =f7R7Fn> f^nw*: i 
^atr ftTfefWT 9K: fW: WC II 3° II 

•o 
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*pf 5TO?a^fiR ^14 ?F=PT II 33 11 
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#? 174FT =trfFr ^l‘U4-JFT ^RTCR II 33 11 

3 ffff W=I4T3T: wt’M'hMl: gSfffKTT: I 
’TOy^lddf+ITR feffTST WqrfefiT: II 3^ II 

P*d'HHI?3aWra^:>5! rA l=r, IdaDd f I 

(MacLhava, Sphuta., 21-35a) 

Correction to the Dhruvakala-s 

To the dhruvakalas derived in the above manner, along 
with their vakyasahkhyds and dhruvas (verses 16-20), or 
calculated in the manner enunciated before (verses 7-9), 
another correction has to be applied. That is stated, 
hereinbelow. ( 21 ) 

Mean Sun 

At the end of 5180 ( adikurma ) (anomalistic cycles) 
contained in the first result (agrimaphala) , being the first 
dhruvasadhana, vide verses 5-6), the Mean Sim, correct 
to the seconds, is 1 l r -ll°-5'-l 1" (karkasanekakaryakrt)- 1 
For each remaining (cycle) the Mean Sun is (to be 
calculated at the rate of) 27°-9'-28" ( daradhinasukham ) 
plus 9/31" ( dhijyuga ) 2 (and added). Again, (is to be 
calculated and added, the Mean Sun) for (the number 
of days equal to) the vdkyasankhya and for that portion of 
the day under consideration upto the time (of each 
dhruvakala) . 3 (22-23) 

Correction for equation of time due to the equation of centre 

The sine of arc of the difference between the Mean 
Sun and (the Sun’s) Higher Apsis (viz., 2 r -18°, dusta. stri) 
divided by 160 ( atapa ) would give vinadikas . 4 These 
should be added (to the Dhruvakalas ) if Sun minus Apsis 
(Kendra) is less than a half-circle ( 6 r ) and subti acted of 
greater. (24) 


1 Rationale: 5180 ( adikurma ) is a certain number of anomalistic 
Mean Sun which period when added to the Mean Sun of the 
Khanda 15,02,008 ( dinanamranusasya ) gives a result in full seconds, 
viz., 1 lr-ll°-5 a -l 1* ( karkasanekakaryakrt ). 

* Rationale: The mean motion of the Sun in one anomalistic 

9 dhi 

cycle is 27° 9' 28-= daradhinasukham -|- 

81 yuga 

* The mean motion of the Sun for this calculation, as given in 

8 ' 

the author’s Verwaroha, (verse 38), is 59'-8- 

47 

4 Rationale: The Dhruvakalas have been reckoned as from 
mean sunrise at Ujjain. They should be reckoned from true 
sunrise of the local place, which depends on: (i) the Sun’s equation 
of the centre, pi) the reduction to the equator, (iii) the longitude 


Correction for terrestrial longitude 

Then again, the corrective ( vinadikas ), on account of 
the place (in question)being situated to the east or west 
of the central (Ujjain) meridian, (has to be calculated). 
Its measure (for the place) is to be known from the 
traditional knowledge of the learned. (25) 

Therefore, when the correction in minutes to the 
mean Moon (for the place, as got by tradition) has 
been found to be additive or subtractive, the minutes 
are to be multiplied by 255 (sisira) and divided by 56 
(tama) and applied inversely as vinadikas - 1 (26) 

Correction for decl. asc. difference 

The True Sun is then computed and the precession 
added. Its R sine in the Sine Table (below) beginning 
with 153 ( gunodyana ) is then noted in order to compute 
the declinational difference ( cara-dala). (27) 


Sr. Mo. 


Gurvaksaras 

(2/5 second) 

(1-4) 

153 

305 

457 

607 

(5-8) 

756 

903 

1048 

1190 

(9-12) 

1329 

1464 

1595 

1721 

(13-16) 

1840 

1953 

2059 

2156 

(17-20) 

2245 

2323 

2391 

2448 

(21-24) 

2493 

2525 

2544 

2551 


(28-30) 

It is to be noted that the above (table) gives the half- 
ascensional differences ( cara-dala ) expressed in terms of 
gurvaksara-s and pertain to a place where the equinoctial 
shadow is two fingers’ breadh ( angulas ). 2 (31) 

(When the equinoctial shadow of the place in question 
is) less or more than (2 angulas), (the half-ascensional 
difference) will be proportional (to the shadow). Its 
positive or negative nature is to be understood from the 


of the place and (iv) the declinational ascensional difference 
(caradala ) at the place for that day. Of these item (ii) is neglected 
by earlier astronomers like Aryabhata, and not given by our 
author in his work, following Aryabhata, though he must have 
known its need. Item (i) is given here. 

The equation of the centre is taken as 129' X R sin Manda- 
kendral3438 (Aryabhata) and the True Sun rises earlier or later 
as this is negative or positive, at the rate of 1 praria of time per minute 
of arc. Therefore, it is equal to R sin MartdakendraX 128/3438x6 
=R sin Mandakendraj 160 in vinadikas, and is additive for the first 
six signs of Mandrakendra and subtractive for the next six. 

It may be noted that item (iii) is given in verses 25-26 and item 
(iv) in verses 27-32, below. 

1 Rationale: The Sun rises at the rate of 10 vinadikas earlier or 
later, as the place is 1 ° east or west of the standard meridian and 
this is additive or subtractive, respectively, to get the true dhruvakala. 
Expert astronomers find this time by various means, and usually 
express it i n terms of correction to the Mean Moon, which obviously 
is negative for the east, and positive for the west. This is trans¬ 
mitted through tradition to succeeding astronomers. This can be 
re-converted into vinadikas by multiplying the Moon’s correction 
by 255 and dividing by 56, since the mean motion in 255 vinadikas 
is 56. Since the correction -vinadikas and the Moon’s correction are 
opposite in sign, the sign is asked to be reversed. 

* This would correspond to a region having a latitude of 9J°, 
like Central Kerala, from where the author of this work hailed. 
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sayana-Sun being in (the six Signs) from Aries (ajadi) 
or from libra (jukadi). (32) 

When the sign of all the three is the same, (the total 
correction) is their sum; when one is different, (the total 
correction) is the differnce between it and the sum of 
the other two. The vakyakala-s duly corrected (as 
above) will be the (correct) dhruvakala (True dhrum- 
kala-s). (33 -34a) 

Fifteen isuka) nadikas corrected merely by the half- 
ascensional difference will give (the length of) the half¬ 
day. Those (vakyakala-s) which are less than the length 
of the (full) day (i.e., twice the half-day as found above) 
will fall during daytime and the other ( vakyakala-s ) will 
fall during night-time. (34b-35a). (KVS) 
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(Madhava, Sphuta., 35b-48) 

True Moon 

The sum of the (relevant) vakyas (Moon-sentences) 
and the (relevant) dhruvas will give the True Moon-s 
(at those vakyakala-s). The True Moon (for times) in 
between (two vakyakala-s) will have be calculated by 
interpolation. The Moon’s motion during an interval 
is the difference between the two (relevant) True Moons 
(and hence the said interpolation). (35b-36) 

Another method 

(Another method to derive the true Moon at any 
desired time is now stated. If the desired time is) later 
(than the vakyakala nearest to it), some add 221 ( kathora ) 
to the vakyasaftkhya, and (if the desired time is) earlier, 
subtract from it 220 ( nisthura). Or perform the 
operation with 27 ( sukha ) and 28 ( duhkha ), applied in 
the reverse order. 1 (37) 

Multiply the difference, i.e., the rate of the daily 
motion of the vakya got, by the desired time, in nadikas, 
and divide the product by 60 (nati). The resullt 
should be added to the Moon’s longitude (of the relevant 
vakyakala) if (the desired time) is later and subtracted 
if earlier. (38) 

True Sun at desired time 

In the case of the Sun, too, (its true position at any 
desired time) can be computed using its true motion. 
Computation of the true Sun can be done also by finding 
the mean Sun (at the time) using its mean motion. (39) 

R cosine of the mean Sun-minus-Higher Apsis is to be 
divided by 1550 ( dtmdsaya ) and the result applied to 
the Sun’s mean motion, positively (when it is) in the 
six Signs beginning with Cancer ( Karki) and negatively 
in the six Signs beginning with Capricorn ( Nakra ). 2 The 
true (daily) motion of the Sun is got. (40) 

Alternatively, take the reading for Sun-minur-Higher 
Apsis in the Sine Table beginning with janena . 3 Add 


» Rationale : Subtraction of 27 from above or addition of 28 from 
below gives the vaid-vakya, whose rate is taken as the average for 
the interval. This rate being for one day or 60 nadikas, the division 
by 60 is done. Addition of 221 is the same as subtraction of 27 and 
subtraction of 220 is the same as adding 28, the total being 248. 
Either can be chosen according to convenience. 

2 Rationale-. Since the Sun’s equation of centre is proportional to 
the Sun’s Sin manda-kendra, the variation in it causing true daily 
motion is proportionate to the cosine, and, therefore, zero at 90 
and 270° oikendra. 

2 This is the table of the mandajyas of the Sun enunciated in the 
Grahacdranibandhdna of Haridatta (ed. K.V. Sarma, K.S.R. Institute 
Madras, 1954, p. 19): 

(1-8) : janena {8),satyena (17), mukhena (25), lingind (33) yavena 
(41), dhavena (49), samena (57), vartanam (64) 
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to it 1/31 ( yugamsa of itself and apply the result, taken 
as seconds, to the mean motion of the Sun, its being 
positive or negative being the same as before,- (i.e., as 
Stated in previous verse). (The Sun’s true motion is 
got). (41) 

The two positions of the True Sun (in its course) 
Correct to seconds, when its daily motion is exactly 1°, 
are 10 r 21° 3' 10" ( istahganasakho nityam), and 6 r 8° 56' 
50" (nissesamadanartinut). (42) 

The Mean Sun-s at these positions are, according to 
Aryabhata, 10 r 25° 4' 25" ( sauriva nas sironamyah ) and 
6 r 10° 55' 35" (suit susminiketanah). (43) , 

When the (true) position ( sphuta ) (of the Sun) is 
equal to its Higher Apsis, it will have the slowest motion. 
And, when it is equal to its Lower Apsis, it will have its 
fastest motion. (44) 

The corrections prescribed for the dhruvakalas are to 
be (computed and) applied also to the mnemonics for 
the Sun’s transits (from one Sign to another) so that 
correct results might be obtained. (45) 

This correction can be applied inversely also to the 
Ahargana (total number of Kali days up to the current 
day). When corrected in this manner, it will give the 
True ahargana which elapsed at sunrise (on that 
day). (46) 

Node 

The first result ( Agrimaphala of verses 5-6) is reduced 
by 5161 ( kantam karma) and multiplied by 87 ( sadana). 
From the result subtract 35 (mula) and add to the 
remainder its 277th ( sarhsara ) part. (The result 

obtained is in) minutes and is to be subtracted from 6 r 
to get (the position of) the Node. Its position for the 
(different) vdkyakalas is to be computed proportionately 
using the vakyasankhya-s in the same manner as that 
prescribed for the Sun. 1 (47-48). (KVS) 


(9-10): rasena (7?), hasena (78), madena (85), yodhanam (91), 
sudhenu (97), rajanya (ratnasya) (102), sunjpa (107), 
rupakah (112) 

(17-24): tatasya (116), dhanyasya (119), parasya (121), bhadra- 
kah (124), carasya (126), harasya (128), dharapa (129) 
dharakah (129) 

These are the Sun’s equation of the centre for every 3|° oikendra 
beginning from 0° to 90°. These are proportionate to Sin kendra. 
When shifted by 90°, so as to begin from 90° onwards, these will 
be equal to the cosines, and proportionate to the variations in the 
equation of the centre causing the true motion. Since the constant 
variation is 1/60X (1 +1/31) of 129', the instrcution to take it as 
seconds etc. 

1 Rationale'. It is taken that the motion of the Node is (87+87/277) 
minutes per Moon’s anomalistic cycle. At 5161 Moon’s anomalistic 
cycles after the khanda-dina, the kfepa for the Node is (35+35/277) 
minutes, negative. Hence, the subtraction of 35. Since the Node’s 
motion in retrograde, the total result is to be subtracted from the 
position of the Node at the beginning of Kali, which is 6 rails. The 
use of proportion for the days gone during the current cycle is 
obvious, the motion of the Node being uniform. 


21. 2. 6. I 
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ftfakUfe* qpFHTRi iw# || II 

(Madhava, Sphuta., 49-51) 

Conclusion 

Stating but this much and that in a succinct manner, 
possibly certain details might have been left out by me, 
at places, -under the presumption that those (details) 
are (generally known. May all those (details) be before 
your (mind’s eye). (49) 

With a view to dispel the doubts of good men, the 
motion of the Moon has been set out in a proper manner 
concisely, by a man of intellect (which I consider myself 
to be). (50) 

By the very same person who composed the set of 
‘Moon-sentences, beginning with silam rajnah s'riye’ (12° 
2' 35"), correct to the second, 1 has this work, too, been 
composed. (51). (KVS) 
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1 This text has been edited as an Appendix to the edition of 
Sphufacandrapti. 
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(Bhaskara I, MBh., 1. 21-28) 


Simplified astronomical procedures 

After a careful study of the ocean of the Asmakiya- 
sastra (i.e. the system of Asmaklya or Aryabhata), I 
reveal, by means of simplified rules, the planetary pro¬ 
cedures, the secrets therein, (hitherto) unnoticed by 
other followers of the Aihnakiya. (21) 

Mean lunar days between Caitra and solar year 

Having ascertained the number of years (elapsed 
since the beginning of Kaliyuga), multiply them by 11 
and by 389/6000, (separately). Add the two results 
and divide the sum (thus obtained) by 30. The quo¬ 
tient denotes (the mean intercalary) months, and the 
remainder (the mean intercalary) days. 1 (22) 

Mean lunar days at mean solar year since prev. omitted lunar day 
Multiply (the number of years elapsed since the 
beginning of Kaliyuga) by 29 as divided by 36, (i.e. by 
29/36). Again multiply the same (number of years) by 
43 and divide by 72,000. The sum of the two quotients 
gives the (residual mean omitted lunar) days. (Multiply 
the remainder of the first division by 2000, increase 
tfie product by the remainder of the second division, 
and then) divide (the sum) by 1125; then are obtained 
(the mean lunar) days (which have elapsed at the be¬ 
ginning of the mean solar year since the occurrence 
of a mean omitted lunar day) . 2 (23) 

Mean lunar days at a Mean Caitra since a mean omitted lunar 
day 

From (the mean lunar days elapsed at the beginning 
of the mean solar year since the occurrence of a mean 


1 The mean intercalary days obtained from this rule are equal to 
the number of mean lunar days lying between the beginning of 
mean Caitra and the beginning of the mean solar year. 

The number of mean intercalary days in a mean solar year is 
qual to 11 X 389/6000. Hence the above rule. 

2 The number of mean omitted lunar days in a mean solar year 
is 5+29/36+43/72,000; and the number of mean lunar days 
between two successive mean omitted lunar days is approximately 
64. Hence the above rule. 


omitted lunar day), subtract the mean intercalary days 
(obtained in stanza 22 above): the remainder (obtained) 
is the time (in terms of mean lunar days) elapsed (at the 
commencement of mean Caitra) since the fall of a (mean) 
omitted lunar day. In case the subtraction is not 
possible, add 64 (to the minuend) and then from the 
sum perform the subtraction. (24) 

Lord of the year _ 

Divide the sum of the months (viz. the solar months 
obtained by multiplying the years elapsed since the 
beginning of Kaliyuga by 12) and the (corresponding 
complete mean) intercalary months (obtained in stanza 
22 above) by 7; multiply the remainder by 30. Now, we 
may say what is to be subtracted from this: Divide 
the number of years elapsed since the beginning, of 
Kaliyuga by 7 and multiply the remainder (of the 
division) by 5, add this product to the number of (resi¬ 
dual mean) omitted lunar days (obtained in stanza 23) 
and divide the sum by 7: the remainder (of this division 
is the quantity of the sum to be subtracted). (Divide the 
difference of this quantity and the one obtained pre¬ 
viously by 7). The remainder increased by one, counted 
from Friday gives the Lord of the year (i.e. the planet 
presiding over the first day of Caitra). So has been 
stated by the learned. (25-26b) 1 

Mean omitted lunar days 

Increase the number of (lunar) days (elapsed since 
the beginning of Caitra) by the number of (mean lunar) 
days elapsed (at the beginning of Caitra) since the fall 
of a mean omitted lunar day, and divide that (sum) 
by 64: the quotient gives the number of (mean) omitted 
lunar days (which have occurred since the mean omit¬ 
ted lunar day occuring before the beginning of Caitra). 
(26c-d) 

Mean lunar days between mean Caitra and mean solar year 

Multiply the number of years (elapsed since the 
beginning of Kaliyuga) by 149 and then divide by 
576: the quotient is in terms of days. Add these days 
to ten times the number of years (elapsed): thus are 
obtained the so-called ravija days. To the raoija days 
add the (residual mean) omitted lunar days obtained 
above (verses 23 above). From the sum subtract the 
(complete mean) intercalary months (obtained in stanza 
22) as multiplied by 30. Whatever is obtained as the 
remainder is the ‘subtractive’ for the (current) year. 
When the ‘subtractive’ is greater, then the difference is 
prescribed as the ‘ additive’. 2 (27-28) 


1 For elucidation, see MBhvKSS , p. 19. 

2 For the rationale, see MBh:KSS, pp. 20-21. 
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21. NOVEL INNOVATIONS 


21. 3. 2 


apm fairer 
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TifsraF f$F 



FTF PTFFF FFFfF fifPT TfFFJFF | 
FTTftlFFFFfFFF F 

iFTFFFfRT FFFF F<n?ri?FpMFT: II Vo 



(Bhaskara I, MBh., 1. 29-40) 


Mean Planets 

Grahatanu and Dhruvaka 

The number of years elapsed (since the commence¬ 
ment of Kaliyuga) multiplied by 360 is always called 
grahatanu. The (mean) longitudes (reduced to degrees) 
of the planets (Sun, Mercury, and Venus) together with 
the grahatanu are called dhruvaka by the learned. (29) 

The grahatanu for the Sun, Mercury, and Venus 

Diminish the (lunar) days elapsed since the beginning 
of Gaitra by the corresponding complete omitted lunar 
days (obtained in the second half of stanza 26 above) and 
divide (the difference) by seven: the remainder (of the 
division) counted with the first day of Gaitra is said to 
give the (current) day. From that, the ‘subtractive’ 
for the year (obtained in stanza 27-28) should also be 
subtracted. (But it must be remembered that) the 
minuend of this subtraction is the difference of the 
previous subtraction and not the other (i.e., not the 
remainder of the division). (The remainder obtained 
by subtracting the ‘subtractive’ is the grahatanu for 
the Sun, Mercury, and Venus. It denotes the number 
of mean civil days elapsed since the beginning of the 
mean solar year). (30) 

Mean longitudes of the Sun, Mercury, and Venus 

Divide the grahadeha (or grahatanu) (for the Sun) by 
70: the result is in days, etc. Then multiply one-fifth 
of the grahadeha (i.e., grahatanu) by 2: the result is in 
vighatikas. These (days and vighatikas) subtracted from 
the grahadeha are stated to be (the degrees, minutes, 
etc. of) mean longitudes of the Sun, Mercury, and 
Venus. (31) 

Mean longitude of the Moon 

Multiply the grahatanu for the Moon by 83 (lit. 9 a +2) 
and divide by 225; the result is in terms of degrees, etc. 
From that subtract the seconds obtained by multiplying 
the grahatanu by 11 and dividing by 50. (Then add 
the remainder to thirteen times the mean longitude of 
the Sun as prescribed in stanza 35 below: The sum 
thus obtained is the mean longitude of the Moon). (32) 

Mean longitude of the Moon’s ascending node 

Divide (the grahatanu) by 270: these are degrees. 
Multiply (the grahatanu) by 113 and by 600: these: are 
seconds. These together with one-twentieth part of 
the (mean) longitude of the Sun (in revolutions, 
etc.) constitute the (mean) longitude of the Moon’s 
ascending Node. (33) 

Mean longitude of the Moon’s apogee 

Multiply the grahatanu by seven and divide by nine: 
these are minutes. Then multiply the grahatanu by 11 
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and divide by 60: these are seconds. Then divide the 
grahatam by 20: these are thirds to be subtracted. 
These together with one-tenth of the Sun’s (mean longi¬ 
tude (in revolutions, etc.) constitute the (mean) longitude 
of the Moon’s apogee. (34) 

Mean sighrocca of Venus, and additives for the sighrocca of 
Mercury and the Moon 

Multiply the grahatanu by 37 and divide by 900: 
these are the degrees, etc., (forming part) of the (mean) 
longitude of (the sighrocca of) Venus. Then divide 
the grahatanu by 100: these are seconds. Add to these 
one-third of the Sun’s (mean) longitude (in revolutions, 
etc.). Then subtract the whole of that (sum) from 
two times the Sun’s (mean) longitude. (The difference 
thus obtained is the mean longitude of the sighrocca of 
Venus). 

To the (mean) longitude of (the sighrocca of) Mercury 
and the Moon, add four times the Sun’s (mean) longi¬ 
tude and thirteen times the Sun’s (mean) longitude 
respectively. (Vide stanzas 32 and 36). (35) 

Mean sighrocca of Mercury 

Divide the grhatanu by 200: the result is in terms of 
Signs. Then divide the grahatanu by 8: these are minutes. 
Then divide the grahatanu by 60: these are seconds. 
Adding all these (and also four times the Sun’s mean 
longitude as prescribed in stanza 35) is obtained the 
(mean) longitude of (the lighrocca of) Mercury. (36) 


Mean Saturn < 

Multiplying the grahatanu by 8 and dividing by 225 
are obtained minutes; and dividing (the grahatanu) 
by 300 are obtained seconds. Adding these two 
together and increasing that (sum) by one-thirtieth 
of the Sim’s (mean) longitude is obtained the (mean) 
longitude of Saturn. (37) 

Mean Mars 

Multiply the grahatanu by two and subtract one- 
twentieth of itself from that: thse are minutes, etc. Then 
divide the grhatanu by 50: these are seconds. Add these 
(minutes and seconds) to half the Sun’s (mean) longitude 
(in revolutions, etc.): the sum is the (mean) longitude of 
Mars. (38) 

Mean Jupiter 

Multiply the grahadeha (i.e., grahatanu) by 22 and 
divide by 375: these are minutes etc. Add them to 
one-twelfth of the Sun’s (mean) longitude (in revolutions, 
etc.): the result is the (mean) longitude of Jupiter. (39) 

Corrections to be applied 

Add three Signs to the mean longitude of the Moon’s 
apogee. Subtract the (mean) longitude of the Moon’s 
ascending node from 12 Signs and then add 6 Signs. Also 
(if necessary) add one to the ahargana obtained by pro¬ 
portion. So say the astronomers whose hearts are 
devoted to Aryabhata’s system of astronomy ( bhatasastra ). 
(40) > (KSS). 


1 For rationale, and worked out examples, see MBh:KSS, 
pp. 16-28. 


22. ITfijIfTgffiq: - RATIONALE OF ASTRONOMY 


22. 1. 1. WRf 3TCRT *R?r TpHc! ciT’flMqRT fadT 

mIRs tRt <i |j i o hl fd*p?pfr d ^■m-h i 

TET m fdW dHW’d'Mq SEdSETt 


4 fNxd ’■billet: 


(Bhaskara II, Si$i., 2. 1. 2) 


Need for rationale 


It shall not be possible for an astronomer to assert his 
views convincingly before an assembly of scholars 
merely on the basis of the computation of mean planets 
etc. without a proper exposition of the underlying ration¬ 
ale. I am therefore composing this section (i.e. Gola- 
dhyaya section of the SiddhantaSiromani ) expostulating 
astronomical rationale by means of astronomical models 
and diagrams through which they could be clear even 
as a myrobalan placed on one’s palm. (KVS) 



22. 2. 1. fded ^RHlfdR^dWtlKjfd: dERt 1 

dWR fad'd «lRdMd: dWfd dTfT: II <1 II 

^fei'iKdl^iriii dddddddlfa'd dRd i 
TfadRddWfdt ddfd d II ^ II 

fa ^ ty | flrf fa*i; I I 


■A ha [-+t id Id 'TEPjjt dTdt dHlld ddT'HrfaRi: | 
TtT: *dET sftcPft: TO: l|Y|| 


dd d fed'tx.umi: ^Tfsr^frRTT: dSTHJdWI: ?d: | 

dd l^d d •d'Sl^I: dTWd <f^dTf*dfdddtir: 11 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 16. 1-5) 


Measure of sidereal day etc. 

Since a civil day or savanadirui is equal to a sidereal 
day or naksatradina plus the number of asus equal to the 
number of minutes in the Sun’s daily motion, the number 
of sidereal days in a year is equivalent to the number of 
Sun’s revolutions in the year, converted into days and 
increased by one. (1) 


When a civil month is decreased by 28 ghalikds, and 
10 palas, the conjunction of the Sun and Moon takes • 
place. This duration is a lunar month or candramasa. (2) 

A solar month or sauramasa consists of 30 dinas. 26 
ghadkas and 18 vighatikas (in civil units), and begins 
with Gaitra. (3) 


As a solar month is always longer than a lunar month, 
there is an intercalary month or adhimasa in 65 half 
lunar months or pak^as of the Moon. (4) 


So, the number of solar months (during a period) 
increased by the number of intercalary months is equal 
to the number of lunar months (in the same period). 
And, so, the number of lunar days diminished by the 
number of civil days (during a period) is equal to the 
number of avamadinas or omitted tithis (in the same 
period). 1 (5)/(B’C. 


22. 3. 1. fafaflfa^-fj-HddurHdl tfi 
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1 For mathematical notes, see SiDhVr: BC, II, pp. 238-39. 
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q f^nTciT q^r ^n<rm?n: i 
spqrR fq^qqf rn: +W^ d^lfd+MId II 3^ II 
(Nllakantha, Golasara, 3. 15-28) 


Rationale of True planets 

The anomaly forming the difference between the 
planet and its apogee, and measured by the known 
planet’s circle, (whether mean or iighra) is (ultimately) 
measured by the minutes on the orbit of the knowable 
(i.e., true) planet. And there is difference between 
the two. (15) 

The orbit is measured by the base and perpendicular 
on the mania-circle centered at the centre of the orbit, 
and measured by the circle of the hypotenuse. (16) 

Or, it is also measured by the radius of the orbit got 
from the true base and perpendicular. (17a) 


It is this hypotenuse circle that is deflected (from: 
the ecliptic), since the deflection (giving the latitude) 
is that of the planet on this. (17b) 

Even there, the deflection is measured, not in yojanas, 
but by itself, (i.e., the angle). Therefore, it is not got 
by the hypotenuse, since it is measured on a circle always 
even (i.e., of unchanging radius). (18) 

This is on the sighra circle (in the case of Mercury 
and Venus). When this is projected on the orbit, the 
resulting perpendicular circle is to be got. The hypo¬ 
tenuse (of the equation of conjugation) is to be got by 
using the two results, (i.e., R sine and R cosine) of 
the orbit, formed by the segments of the motion of the 
planet, of circles varying according to the perpendiculars 
got from the deflection as base, and multiplying by the 
hypotenuse, and dividing by the radius. The R sine 
(of the equation of conjunction) multiplied by the radius, 
and divided by the above is the R sine forming the 
result, (to be applied in the last operation). (19-20) 

Getting the true planet in this manner is only for the 
two, (viz., Mercury and Venus). For Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn, the perpendicular projected from the 
hypotenuse forming the distance between the Earth and 
planet, is the hypotenuse, and the base is the deflection 
mentioned. (21) 

This base, multiplied by the radius and divided by the 
distance between the Earth and the planet is the true 
(i.e., geocentric) latitude. Therefore, the latitude got on 
the manda circle, multiplied by the manda- hypotenuse is 
divided by this (viz., the distance between the Earth 
hand the planet. (22) 

Or, the hypotenuse is first to be got, using the radius 
of the mean planet’s orbit. In getting here the perpen¬ 


dicular related to that, the latitude got by the mernda- 
circle is the true base. (23) 

Here, in the case of Venus and Mercury, their mean 
is corrected by the equation of the centre. The latitude 
also is got from this, but this being applied to the apsis 
of conjunction inversely. (24) 

25. But since the orbit is smaller than the sighra 
circle, it (i.e., the latitude) is multiplied by the perpen¬ 
dicular got from the ma«rfa-hypotenuse and the latitude, 
(taken as base), and divided by the radius, to become 
true. (25) 

The deflection listed by the wise (i.e., the authoritative 
astronomers) is to be multiplied by the radius and divided 
by the final result. Here, the distance between the 
Earth and the (true) planet is to be taken as the final 
result. Therefore, it, (i.e., the latitude), becomes true 
by that. (26) 

The mean Sun corrected by their (i.e., of Mercury 
and Venus) equation of conjunction, is their true position. 
Their yojana measures are to be multiplied by their true 
distances and their nzanrfa-hypotenuse and. divided by 
their distances above. (27) 

The (motions of the) planets on the stellar sphere are 
thus ruled by motions caused multifariously. The 
motions of these are ruled by those. The inter-depend¬ 
ence is, thus, resolved by resorting to successive 
approximation. (28-29a). (KVS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 16. 6-11) 


Rationale of Deiantara etc. 

As the Sim rises first at a place which is to the east of 
the prime-meridian line, and then at a place which is to 
the west of it, the correction for terrestrial longitude is 
applied positively or negatively, as the case may be, 
to the mean place of a planet (as found at sunrise at 
Lanka). (6) 
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Since the time of the mean sunrise (is not the same as 
the time when the true Sun rises), the latter time being 
either before or after, (the longitude of a planet should 
be corrected) by means of proportion using the Sun’s 
mandaphala in minutes and the motion of the planet. The 
correction in minutes, (known as bhujantara correction), 
is additive or subtractive, as the case may be. (7) 


(At the equator), the Sun rises and sets on the eastern 
and western six o’clock circle, respectively. The ele¬ 
vations and depressions therein are controlled by the 
north and south celestial poles. (8) 


In the northern hemisphere, the horizon is below the 
six o’ clock circle and, in the southern hemisphere, it is 
above it. (So, when the Sim is in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere) , at a place to the north of the equator, it rises 
earlier and sets later than it does on the equator. (9) 

But when the Sun is in the southern hemisphere, it 
rises later and sets earlier than it does on the equator. 
So, the result due to the ascensional difference is sub¬ 
tracted (from the mean longitude of a planet at sunrise 
on the equator in order to obtain its mean longitude at 
sunrise at the observer’s station to the north of the equ¬ 
ator, if the Sun is in the northern hemisphere; for sun¬ 
set), it is added. (When the Sun is in the southern 
hemisphere,) the contrary is the case. (10) 


Hence, when the Sun is in the northern hemisphere, 
the day is longer and the night is shorter; the reverse is 
the case when it is in the southern hemisphere, (the 
place of observation being to the north of the equator). 
The cause can be explained clearly by means of a 
diagram. 1 (11). (BC) 
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1 For notes, see SiDhVt- BC, XI, p. 240. 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr ., 16. 12.-22.) 


Rationale of ascensional difference etc. 

Along the latitude of Lanka which passes through the 
middle of the Earth, (that is, along the equator), the 
horizon coincides with the six o’clock circle. So, there 
is no ascensional difference (at this place). The lengths 
of days and nights are always the same. (12) 

There, though the latitude is 0°, (the times of rising of 
the Signs of the zodiac above the horizon are not the 
same). Since Aries and Taurus are more oblique 
because of their respective larger declinations, they take 
a shorter time to rise. The end of Gemini is more 
upright because of its comparatively shorter declina¬ 
tion and because of being at the end of the quadrant. 
Therefore, it takes a longer time to rise. At places other 
than the equator, (the times of rising differ), because of 
difference in latitude. (13-14) 

(In the northern latitudes) the first and fourth 
quarters (of the ecliptic) pass the horizon in one fourth 
of the duration of the day and night (that is, one fourth 
of 60 ghaiikas ) minus the ascensional difference. The 
second and third quarters, however, (pass the horizon) 
in one fourth of the duration of the day and night plus 
the ascensional difference. This is so because of the 
latitude of the place and of rotatory motion. (15) 

(Since in the northern latitudes) the six Signs from 
Cancer are inclined towards the south and the six Signs 
from Capricorn are inclined towards the north, the 
former take longer and the latter shorter times than 
those they take at the equator. This is so also because 
of rotatory motion. (16) 

(The Signs of the zodiac) that rise when they are 
inclined towards the north set when they are inclined 
towards the west. Again, those which rise when inclined 
towards the east or west set when they are inclined 
towards the north. (17) 
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If the times of rising of the Signs at any latitude are 
obtaine4 by adding or subtracting their respective 
ascensional differences (to or from their times of 
rising at the equator), the times of their setting 
are obtained by subtracting or adding their respective 
differences. (18) 

If at any latitude, the ascensional difference of a Sign 
is the same as its time of rising at the equator, expressed 
in asus, that Sign is always visible at that place. At 
other places it rises and sets (as usual). (19) 

Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn and Aquarius are not 
visible at a place where the latitude is 75°. (20) 

When planets in the southern hemisphere are not 
visible at a particular station, they do not set at that 
station when in the northern hemisphere and of the 
same declination. (21) 

When the Sun is at the end of Aries, it rises 108 
yojanas to the north of the east point; when at the end of 
Taurus, by 189 yojanas; and by 220 yojanas when at the 
end of Gemini. (22). (BC) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr ., 16. 28-36) 

Rationale of eclipses 

The parallax in latitude is (calculated) by means of 
the degrees in the zenith distance of the meridian 
ecliptic point. It is the north-south distance of the 
orbits of the Sun and the Moon at the time of an 
eclipse. (28) 


In a solar eclipse, since the Moon comes from the 
west like a cloud and obscures the Sun, contact takes 
place on the west and separation on the east. (29) 

(In a solar eclipse) the obscuring‘body, (that is, the 
Moon) being smaller in size, the Sun, when half eclipsed, 
has pointed horns. The duration of the eclipse is short 
and the obscured portion appears different in different 
places. (30) 

(In a lunar eclipse) the Moon enters the circle of the 
Earth’s shadow cast on its own orbit as shown by calcula¬ 
tions. Since the orbit (ofthe obscuring and the obscured 
bodies) is the same, there is. neither parallax in 
longitude nor in latitude. (31) 

Since, in a lunar eclipse, the Moon moving eastward 
enters the shadow which is moving westward, contact 
takes place on the east and separation on the west. (32) 

As the disc of the Earth’s shadow (which is the obscur- 
ring body in a lunar eclipse), is big, the horns of the 
Moon, when half-eclipsed are blunt. The duration of 
the eclipse is long and the obscured portion does not 
appear different from different places. (33) 

In a solar and lunar eclipse, the parts of the disc 
obscured are different; there is a difference in the duration 
of each; and the directions of the contact and separation 
vary in each case. The cause (for the eclipse) is the 
Moon (in a solar eclipse) and the Earth’s shadow (in a 
lunar eclipse). It is thus established that Rahu is not the 
cause of the eclipse. (34) 

The Moon, when eclipsed, is thrown (to the north or 
south) of its obscuring body, (that is the Earth’s shadow), 
according as its latitude is to the south or north. (So, 
in the projection of a lunar eclipse), the latitudes (must 
be marked) in a direction contrary to their own. 

But in a solar eclipse, (the Moon is thrown to the 
north or south of the obscured body, the Sun, according 
as its latitude is to the north or south). (Hence, in the 
projection of a solar eclipse), the latitudes of the Moon 
should be marked in their own direction. (35) 

When the east point on the prime vertical moves to 
the south (with reference to the east point on the ecliptic), 
the other directions (points) move to the right from the 
left; when the point moves to the north, the other 
directions move to the left from the right. Therefore 
the valana (deflection) should be marked in a direction 
contrary to its own. (36). (BG) 
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(Para,, Grahana-nydya., 2-6) 

Rationale of the computation of eclipses 

Distances of the Sun and the Moon 

The (mean) distance in yojanas of the Sun from the 
centre of the Earth is 4,59,585. Of the Moon, (it is) 
34,377. (2) 


These two multiplied (respectively) by the (respective) 
hypotenuses derived by repeated approximation (i.e., 
the radius vector of the respective orbits) and divided by 
Trijyd (viz., 3438) are known to be the true distances (of 
the Sun and the Moon) (at the particular time of 
calculation), for they must be (at some position) 
between the centre of their orbits, viz., the Earth, and 
their maximum value. (3) 


Diameters of the Sun, the Moon and the Earth 

The diameter of the Sun is 4410, that of the Moon 315 
and that ofthe Earth 1050, all in (absolute) yojanas within 
their own spheres. (4) 

The respective diameters of the Sun and the Moon 
divided by the true distances in yojanas and multiplied 
by the Trijyd is the diameter of the Sun and the Moon 
in minutes of arc; for, the Trijyd (viz., 3438), the (unit) 
hypotenuse, is in minutes. (5) 

In all circles the minutes contained in the radius 
is equal to their number in the Trijya, viz., 3438; and 
hence Trijyd is the hypotenuse in minutes for all 
circles. (6) (KVS) 
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Para., Grahana-nydya., 7-12) 

The Earth’s Shadow 

The radius of the Sun is (equivalent to) the height of 
the lamp, that ofthe Earth to the height of the gnomon, 
and the (true) distance of the Sun in yojanas to the 
horizontal distance between the gnomon and the 
lamp. (7) 

The horizontal distance between the gnomon and the 
lamp multiplied by the gnomon, and divided by the 
difference (in the heights) between the gnomon and the 
lamp is the shadow (of the gnomon); this represents the 
length ofthe Earth’s Shadow. (8) 

At the base, the Shadow has the diameter ofthe Earth 
and at the tip it is (tapering) like the cow’s tail, for the 
Sun’s rays fall (on the Earth) equally on al sides. (9) 

The length of the Shadow decreased by the (true) 
distance in yojanas of the Moon (from the Earth) multi¬ 
plied by the diameter of the Earth and divided by the 
length ofthe Shadow will be the measure of (the diameter 
of) the Shadow at the Moon’s position. (10-1 la) 

That multiplied by Trijyd and divided by the (true) 
distance in yojanas of the Moon will be the diameter 
ofthe Shadow in minutes. (11 b-d) 

(If) the diameter ofthe Shadow at a distance equal to 
the length of Shadow from its tip is equal to (the dia¬ 
meter of) the Earth, what will be its diameter at the 
Moon’s position: thus is calculated the diameter ofthe 
Shadow- Its (measure in) minutes is derived even as 
the Moon’s. (12). (KVS) 
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(Para., Grahana-nydya ., 13-14) 

Duration of the eclipses 

The Sun’s eclipse lasts as long as the Moon and the 
Sun continue to be in the same eye-line (when viewed 
from the Earth). Similarly, for the Moon, (the eclipse 
lasts) as long as it remains in the Shadow (of the 
Earth). (13) 

At full moon, the Moon will be at the middle (of its 
passage through) the Shadow. The conjunction of 
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the Moon and the Sun may occur (a little) before 
or after the time of new moon, on account of parallax. 
(14) (KVS) 
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(Para., Grahananyaya., 15-19) 


Meridian ecliptic point and Nonagesimal 

The point of the Ecliptic on the Meridian ( Madhya- 
lagna or Madkyahna-lagna, M) is the longitude of the Sun 
( » S) reduced or increased by the segment (SM) of the 
ecliptic got from the Nata-nadikas (i.e., time from the 
True noon by using the Lankodayapranas) 7 (15 ab) 

The Nonagesimal ( Drkksepalagna ) (D) is the Orient 
Ecliptic point (L) minus three Signs. (15cd) 

Sine of the Meridian Ecliptic Point 

The Sine of the Point of the Ecliptic on the Meridian 
(Madhya-jya or Madhydhna-jya, MZ) is got by the (proper) 
addition or subtraction of the declination of the Madhya- 
lagna (ME), and the arc of the Sine latitude, i.e., the 
latitude (ZE). 2 It is actually the Madhyadrgjya (Sine 
Zenith distance of the Madhyalagna). The ( Maha -) 
Sahku pertaining to it (i.e., Cos. ZM) is termed the 
Madhya- (Sariku). (16) 

Drkksepasanku 

The Drkksepasanku (i.e., the Mahdsanku pertaining to 
the Nonagesimal, i.e., Cos. ZD) is this (Madhyasanku) 
multiplied by Trijya and divided by the Sine of the 
Madhyalagna-minus-Praglana (Sin. ML). 3 (17) 


1 In the forenoon, taking the position of the Sun as the Udaya- 
lagna, calculate the segment of the ecliptic corresponding to the 
Natanadikas at that time using the Lankodayapranas, (i.e., Lankarasi- 
mana), and subtract it from the longitude of the Sun. In the after¬ 
noon, since the Madhyalagna is greater than the longitude of the 
Sun, the corresponding segment is added to it. 

* That is, the Sine of the angle got from the sum or difference of 
the declination of the Madhyalagna (ME) and the latitude (ZE) is 
called Madhyajya. 

3 Since the spherical triangle MDZ is right angled. 

Cos. MZ Cos. MZ Cos. MZ 

Cos. DZ = -=--- 

Cos. DM Sin. (90—DM) Sin. ML 

as given in the verse. 


The Drkksepa-(sanku) is derived by the proportion: If 
the Madhyasanku is (got) by the Sine of Madhyalagnar J 
horizon (i.e., ML), (what will it be) by Trijya. (18) 


Its Mahacchaya is (equal to) the Sine at the Nonagesi¬ 
mal of the arc between the Zenith and the Ecliptic (DZ). 
(It will be the altitude for the hypotenuse which is the 
(Graha-maha-)cchdyd (i.e., Sin. SZ); Sine Drggati (i.e., 
Sine of the intervening segment on the ecliptic, SD) is 
the base for it. (19) (KVS) 
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(Para, Grahana-nyaya., 20-24) 

Sine Drggati 

The root of the square of the Drgjya (i.e., Sine Zenith 
distance of the planet, i.e., Sin. ZS) minus the square of 
Sine Drkksepa (Sin. ZD) is called Sine Drggati (Sin. DS). 
Since the difference in longitude due to the difference 
of the position of the observer at the centre and at the 
surface of the Earth (drgbhedottha gati) is got from this, 
it is called Drggatijyd - 1 (20) 


That (jya) from which (the portion of) the latitude 
caused by the Drgbheda (i.e., the difference of view from 
the surface and the centre of the Earth) is obtained is 
called the Jya for the Drkksepa. The difference of view 
is in accordance with the Ghaya (Sine of the Zenith 
distance). Hence, here, the Drkksepajya is the same as 
Drgjya (Sine Zenith distance) ofthe Nonagesimal. (21) 

The Drgbheda is zero at the zenith. It is equal to 
the radius of the Earth at the horizon, in its own 
orbit (SiSi). In between, it is (SS'), proportionate (to 
the Sine ofthe Zenith distance, Z.ZCS). (22) 


In the case of the altitudes of a planet (S and S') in 
the two circles with the observer (E) and the centre of the 
the Earth (G) (respectively, as centres), the difference 
(of the centres) is the Drgbheda (SS'). Viewed from the 
observer as centre, its direction is downwards. (23) 


1 The sense is drgbhedotthagati-dayaka-jyd, since paramalambana x 
drggatijyd=a ctual lambana (in longitude). 
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22 . 7.7 


Though the (composite) Lambana (parallax) observed 
is in accordance with (the difference in) the Mahacchayd 
(Sine Zenith distance), actually, the Parallax in 
longitude is (that component of it which is) derived 
from Drggatijya (Sine SD). That (component of it 
which is) derived from Drkksepajya (Sine ZD) is the Nati 
(Parallax in latitude). (24) (KVS) 
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(Para., Grahananydya, 25-32) 

Parallaxes in Latitude and Longitude 

(For), here, Lambana (parallax in longitude) is the 
component along the Ecliptic (SD 1 ) of the (composite) 
Parallax (SS') while the component perpendicular to 
the Ecliptic (S'D') of the (composite) Parallax will be 
the Nati (Parallax in latitude). (25) 

The two, Sine Drkksepa and Sine Drggati, multiplied 
by the radius of the Earth and divided by Trijya will, 
respectively, be the Parallaxes in latitude and in longi¬ 
tude, in terms of yojanas, in the planet’s orbit. (26) 

(This results from the proportion): If the Drkksepa- 
(jyd) and the Drggati(-jya) are each equal to Trijya, their 
(corresponding) Nati and Lambana will be equal to the 
radius of the Earth, what will each be for the given 
Drkksepa(-jya) and Drggati-(jyd) - 1 (27) 

These divided, respectively, by their true distances 
from the Earth and multiplied by Trijya will give the 
Parallaxes in latitude and longitude, of the respective 
planet in the Trijyd-vrtta (Great circle). (28) 


1 Thus, Trijya: radius of Earth : : Vrkkfepa : Nati (in yojanas) 

Do.: Do. : : Drggati : Lambana-. (in yojanas) 

21 -* 


The Parallax in latitude of the Moon minus the 
Parallax in latitude of the Sun is the Parallax in latitude 
(to be used) in (the computation of) eclipses, since the 
Parallaxes in latitude and longitude of the Moon are 
(both) calculated relative to the position of the Sun. (29) 

The Parallaxes in longitude are the same for the Sim 
and the Moon in yojanas-, as also the Parallaxes in 
latitude. They, of course, differ, (in their measure) in 
minutes, the minutes for the Moon being always 
greater. (30) 

Or, if Sine Drggati is multiplied by the radius of the 
Earth and divided by the mean distance of the Moon 
(from the Earth), multiplied again by 60 and divided 
by the mean daily motion of the Moon, the Lambana- 
nadikas (Parallax in longitude in nadikas) in an eclipse 
are obtained. (31-32ab). 



The Drggatijya (Sine SD) divided by 863, therefore, 
(gives) the Lambana-nadikds. (32cd). (KVS) 
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TPnra Grnhana-nvdva.. 33-401 


Any defect (in the results obtained as above) due to 
(using) the mean distance (of the Moon) will be rectified 
(automatically) by the division by (its) mean daily 
motion. The defect due to (using) the composite 
Parallax (in the rule of three) is remedied by (the division 
with) the whole daily motion of the Moon. (33) 

The latitude at the Nonagesimal is added to the Zenith 
distance of the Nonagesimal by some (to get its value on 
the orbit of the Moon). By others, the latitude of the 
Moon (is similarly added). And, by still others, the 
latitude and longitude relating to the Parallax in 
latitude (?), (respectively, are added). (34) 
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Or, the Drkksepajyd divided by 863 and multiplied by 
the difference between the true daily motions of the Sun 
and the Moon and divided by 60 is the true Parallax in 
latitude. (35) 

The Lambana(-nadikds) should be subtracted from the 
time of Parvanta (end of the new moon or the time of 
conjunction of the Sim and the Moon) if it occurs in the 
forenoon, and added if it occurs in the afternoon, since 
the Moon is (always) depressed from the Sun. (36) 


Where the Lambana is calculated to determine the 
time of (apparent) conjunction of the Sun and the Moon, 
it is to be additive when the Moon is to the west of the 
Sun, and subtractive otherwise. (37) 

The terms ‘forenoon’ and ‘afternoon’ are meant here 
as stating the positions of the Sun to the east and the 
west as (reckoned) from the Nonagesimal. (38) 

The Lambana to be calculated for the time of the 
conjunction corrected for parallax too should be applied 
(only) to the time of true conjunction and (continued 
to be done so) as said (here) till there is no difference 
(between two successive results). (39) 


Only that Lambana made difference-less (by successive 
approximation) is said to be the True Lambana, (and not 
the Lambana for the time of True conjunction), for, at 
the time of the (first) Lambana itself there might be a 

Lamina for the planet. (40). (KVS) 
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(Para., Grahana-nyaya., 41-48) 


Computation of the Eclipse 

The Mid-eclipse of the Sim occurs at conjunction 
corrected for Parallax, for, it is then that the lines 
connecting the centres of the Sun and the Moon (to the 
observer’s eye) coincide. (41) 

The latitude of the Moon (to be made use of) in the 
solar eclipse is its latitude at the time of Mid-eclipse with 
the parallax in latitude at that moment added to it 
when (the two are) in the same direction, and subtracted 
from it otherwise. (42) 

The (composite) parallax of the Moon is (determined) 
from its position at the end of its latitude and the parallax 
in latitude from there. Therefore the direction of the 
Madhyajya (Sine Madhyalagna, ZM) is also (the direction) 
of the Drkksepa and of the parallax in latitude (i.e., the 
latitudinal component). (43) 

As the displacement of the threads suspended from the 
rings of a bamboo follows the displacement of the 
bamboo top, like that the parallax in latitude follows 
the Drkksepa. (44) 

When the (eclipsing and the eclipsed) orbs just come 
into contact, then the distance of their centres is the 
sum of their semi-diameters. And, hence, the contact- 
circle ( Samparka-mandala) is drawn with this sum as its 
radius. (45) 

As long as (the centre of) the Moon is within the 
contact-circle with the Sun as centre, so long is the Sun 
eclipsed. In the lunar eclipse the true time of the 
Moon’s passage (from the point of first contact to the 
point of last contact) is the duration of the eclipse. (46) 

The Sun is to be assumed always 1 at the centre of the 
contact-circle. As for the Moon, at Mid-eclipse it is at a 
distance (from the centre) equal to its latitude at the 
middle. At first and last contacts (the Moon) is on the 
circumference (in either of the two cases of contact- 
circles) . (47) 

(The angular) distance moved by the Moon during 
an eclipse east or west of the Sun, is the square root of 
the difference of the square of the radius of the contact- 
circle and the square of the latitude at Mid-eclipse 
(mentioned in 47). (48). (KVS) 
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1 Thus, eveninthelunar eclipse, the Moon may, with advantage, 
be taken to be at the centre of the Shadow. 
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At mid-eclipse the Moon is (north or south) at a 
distance of the latitude. The (angular) distance moved 
is east-west. Therefore the latitude is the perpendicular 
relating to the hypotenuse formed by the radius of the 
contact-circle, and the (angular) distance moved is the 
base. (49) 

The (angular) distance moved multiplied by sixty and 
divided by the difference of the daily motions (of the Sun 
and the Moon) gives the half duration (in nadikas). This 
(angular distance) itself is (to be used) for the lunaf 
(eclipse). For the solar (eclipse), this, corredted by the 
parallax in longitude relating to itself, (is to be 
used). (50) 

The time of corrected new moon, less the half-dura¬ 
tion (found by 50) is called ‘Time of first contact 
resulting from mid-eclipse’ (Madhyaja-sparsajet). For 
this time, the parallax in between is again to be 
calculated. (51) 

The difference between the parallaxes of the middle 
of the eclipse and the first contact should be added to the 
half-duration. This is called the First-contact-half¬ 
duration. (52) 

Using this, the time of the first contact should be 
done, using which the parallax at this first contact is 
(again) to be found. Again, the difference of the paral¬ 
laxes is to be found, and added to the original half¬ 
duration. (53) 

The half-duration found by successive approximation, 
by repeating this work, is the True half-duration. In 
the same manner, the half-duration pertaining to the 
last contact («.«., the second half-duration) is to be 
found. (54). (KVS) 
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(Para, Grahana-nyaya., 55-63) 
Eclipse at a desired time 

If, of the parallax pertaining to the mid-eclipse and 
that to the desired time, one is subtractive and the other 
additive, the sum (not the difference) of the two paral¬ 
laxes is to be added to the half-duration, (to find its 
correct value). (55) 

Verily, the difference between the parallaxes of two 
moments of time is the parallax resulting during the 
interval, and, therefore, if (the parallaxes are) different 
(in sign) they should be added. (56) 

At sunrise the Moon is displaced eastward from the 
Sun, and, at sunset (it is displaced) westward, owing to 
parallax. Therefore, the (relative) motion is (always) 
lessened by parallax. And, hence, the duration of the 
eclipse is increased. (57) 

Whatever parallax there is during the half-duration, 
during the time corresponding to this also there will be a 
change in parallax. Therefore the half-duration has to 
be determined by successive approximation. (58) 

Some (say) that the (angular) distance moved should 
be found by using the corrected latitudes of the respec¬ 
tive times (alone). Others, (however, say) that the 
two, viz., the latitudes of mid-eclipse and the desired 
time should be used (to get these). (59) 

Experts in the science have stated: Take the difference 
between the square of the latitude at the time taken and 
the square of the sum of the semi-diameters. If this 
latitude and the latitude at mid-eclipse are of the same 
direction, add the square of their difference; if of 
different direction, add the square of their sum. The 
square root of this is the corrected (angular) distance 
of half-duration. (60-61) 
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(Of the triangle giving this corrected angular distance 
of half duration), the difference or sum of the latitudes 
(mentioned in 60-61) is the perpendicular, the (angular) 
distance got (in 48 as a first approximation) is the base 
and the corrected (angular) distance (of half-duration) 
is the hypotenuse. (62) 

Since there is no parallax for the lunar eclipse, the 
half-duration got from the (angular) distance (got in 
60-61) is the correct (half duration), the mid-eclipse is 
at opposition, and the true latitude of the Moon itself 
is the (corrected) latitude. (63). (KVS) 

22. 7. ll. f=R^-=rfir?![ h* nfsEm i 

*rfcra5T ^ n v* ii 

(Para., Grahana-nyaya, 64) 

Total Eclipse 

The circle of total (lunar) eclipse is drawn with the 
semi-diameter of the Shadow minus that of the Moon 
(as radius). Here also, the (angular) distance of half 
total phase and the time thereof are to be found as 
before. (64). (KVS) 

22. 7. 12. I 
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(Para;, Grahana-nyaya., 65-71) 

Deviation in Direction 

i. Deviation due to Latitude of place 

The (tabular) sine of latitude multiplied by the 
(tabular) versine of (the hour-angle got from) the time 


before or after midday and divided by Trijya (i.e., by 
3438) gives the deviation due to the latitude of the place; 
this is northward in the forenoon and southward in the 
afternoon. (65) 

If the time is more than 15 ( nadikas) it should be 
deducted from 30 ( nadikas ) and the remainder taken 
as the correct time to be taken, because at the nadir 
and its neighbourhood there is no inorth-south devia¬ 
tion. (66) 

The versine is to be used because near the horizon 
the change of deviation is a maximum. At rising, the 
orb is turned northward, and at setting (it is turned) 
in the opposite direction; (and, this is the reason for the 
northward or southward deviation). (67) 

The orb is on its diurnal circle, and, at rising, the 
sine of three rasis (i.e, Trijya) is the hypotenuse, and the 
sine of the latitude gives the deviation. Therefore the 
deviation cannot be proportionate (to the sine of the 
hour-angle). 1 (68) 

ii. Deviation due to the Moon’s course 

The maximum declination, multiplied by the versine 
of the Moon’s koti and divided by Trijya, gives the devia¬ 
tion due to the Moon’s course. Here, the direction is 
always the direction of the course: (69) 

For the planet is in its northward course (when in the 
six Signs) from Capricorn, and in its southward course, 
otherwise. The (maximum) deviation is when (it is) at 
the ends of the (southern and northern) hemispheres, 
(i.e., at the first points of Aries and Libra). The versine 
is used sine the maximum variation is at these 
point. 2 (70) 

At the ends of the hemispheres (i.e., at the first points 
of Aries and Libra) the deviation in the direction of the 
orb is equal to the maximum declination. But the 
hypotenuse is equal to Trijya at the ends of the 
courses, (i.e at the beginning of Cancer and of Cap¬ 
ricorn). Therefore the deviation cannot be propor¬ 
tionate (to the sine). (71). 

Hi. Total deviation 

Find the two arcs of deviation and add them together 
or take their difference respectively, according as they 
are of the same or different directions. Find the sine, 
multiply it by the diameter of the Moon or the Sun 
(as the case may be) and divide by Trijya. This gives 
the Total deviation. (72). (KVS) 


1 The reasoning i n 67-68 is shown to be wrong by Bhaskaracarya 
II (bide his Siddhantasiromani, Goto., GraJianavdsana, 36 ff. 

* Here too the use of the versine is wrong as shown by 
BhSskaracarya, ibid. 
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(Para., Grahana-nyaya, 73-79) 

Graphical representation of the Eclipse 

Draw the contact-circle and draw the eclipsed body 
concentric with it. Mark the four cardinal directions. 
On the east, from the point marking the deviation, lies 
the east point (with reference to the ecliptic). (Mark 
this on the contact-circle). The other directions are 
(also to be drawn) in relation to this. (73) 

The point of mid-eclipse lies on the north-south line, 
at a distance equal to the latitude at mid-eclipse. Mark 
off the latitudes pertaining to the first and last contacts, 
measuring them from the centre, on the north-south 
line. (74). 

On the eastern and western sides, the points of the 
first and last contacts are to be marked on the contact- 
circle, at a distance (from the east-west line) equal to 
their respective latitudes. (75) 

In the case of the Sun, the western is the point of first 
contact, and the eastern, the point of last contact, 
while for the Moon, it is the reverse, since the Moon 
is the eclipser and the eclipsed, (repectively in the two 
cases). (76) 

In representing the lunar eclipse graphically, the point 
(of first contact etc.) should be taken in the direction 
opposite to the latitude, because the Shadow-circle is 
drawn (with its centre) at a distance equal to the latitude 
from the Moon (taking it as drawn first). (77) 

When the eclipsing body is drawn (respectively) 
at mid-eclipse, first point and last point, the quantity of 
eclipse is seen in (the form of the cut-off portion of) 


22. 7. 15 

the eclipsed body itself. At other parts, (the quantity 
depends) on the path of the eclipser. (78) 

As for the path of the eclipser, it is the arc of the 
circle passing through the three points. At any desired 
time the eclipser is on this path at the corresponding 
point. (79) (KVS) 

22. 7. 14. i ars4> i sssrsfq" i 

fysft: siW<?tii^ i> h vTPPPfrfyfa: 11 

(Para., Grahana-nyaya, 80) 

Eclipses not to be predicted 

When (only) an eighth part of the Sun or a sixteenth 
part of the Moon is hidden, their eclipses will not be 
(distinctly) visible, on account, in the case of the Sun, of 
its brilliance, and in the case of the Moon on account 
of its being illuminated by the neighbouring rays of 
the Sun. (Therefore these eclipses should not be 
predicted.) (80) (KVS) 

22. 7. 15. f%VTT | 
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(Para., Grahana-nyaya, 81-84) 

Correction of the predicted time for Reduction 
to the Equator 

Take the minutes of arc of Right Acension of the 
Sayana Sun, as also the minutes (of its longitude) on 
the ecliptic. The difference between them), taken 
always as prana-s) (i.e., sixths or vin&dis), is to be added 
to or subtracted from the predicted time according as 
the minutes of longitude are greater or less. (81) 

Since the increment in the longitude of the Sun, 
during its daily revolution, is mean, less, or more, 
according to the ascensional difference, the corrections 
also are according to these differences. (82) 

Though this correction has not been mentioned by 
many, it should be done by astronomers. (83) 

There is another method (for computing the solar 
eclipse) without finding the parallax at new moon etc. 
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This has been explained (by me) in the Siddhantadipika, 1 
as given by (Madhava) ‘the Golavid ’ (lit. ‘expert in 
spherics’). 2 (84) (KVS) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 16. 37-42) 


Rationale for the Brightness of the Moon 

Oh friend ( ahga )! just as a pot placed in the Sun ap¬ 
pears bright on the side facing the Sun and dark on the 
side away from it on account ofits own shadow,the Moon 
in contact with the rays of the Sun appears bright on 
the side facing the Sun, white as a woman angry with 
her lover, and dark on the side away from it. (37) 

At the end of a lunar month ( amavasya ) the (lower) 
half of the disc of the Moon visible to the people (of 
this Earth) is completely dark, but at the end of the 
first fortnight {purnima), it is completely white. 

Since the Moon approaches the Sun in the dark half of 
the lunar month, its dark portion gradually increases; 
in the light half of the month, however, the Moon 


i The Siddhantadipika is the author’s sub-commentary on the 
Bhasya of Govindasvamin on the Mahabhdskariya of Bhaskara I (Ed. 
T.S. Kuppanna Sastri, Madras, 1957). The method referred to 
is given on pp. 314-17. of this edition, on A ibh. 5. 68-71. 

a ‘Golavid’ Madhava is one of the teachers of Paramesvara on 
astronomy, ‘and author of Sphutacandrapti , (ed. K. V. Sarma, 
Vishveshvaranand Institute), and other works. 


recedes from the Sun and so its illuminated portion 
gradually increases. (38) 

Just as the Sun’s rays reflected by a mirror dispel 
the darkness in a room, the Sun’s rays reflected by the 
Moon dispel the blinding darkness of the night caused 
on the Earth. (39) 

All the spheres of planets, together with the stars 
including the sphere of Earth, are like the Moon, bright 
on the side facing the Sun and dark on the side away 
from it. (40) 

That half of the disc of every planet or star havii g 
its orbit above that of the Sun, which is visible to the 
people (of the Earth), is always seen illuminated by the 
rays of the Sun. Hence it is never dark. (41) 

Venus and Mercury though (moving in orbits) 
beneath (that of the Sun, do not appear dark like the 
Moon; this is so because they are nearer the Sun and 
thus their whole discs are illuminated. (42). (BC) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVp., 16. 43-47) 


Visibility of the planetary orbs 

The interval between the lagna and the rising or the 
setting Moon is the bhuja and that from its end directed 
towards the Moon is the perpendicular or koti. (43) 

Man (on the Earth) sees the Sun having hot rays, 
difficult to look at and as small in size (in the zenith of 
the sky) where the whole disc is fringed on all sides with 
innumerable rays. (44) 
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When the Sun is in the middle of the sky, it appears 
small (covered with rays) just like the pericarp of a 
lotus covered with filaments. Again, when it is in 
the middle of the sky, its rays pervade through the 
entire space. Thus man sees the Sun, the Lord of the 
day, surrounded by its rays. (45-46a) 

But when it (the Sun) is on the horizon, it is at a 
distance and its rays are obstructed by the earth. But 
it can seen without discomfort, and looks big, red and 
and less hot. (46b-47a) 

Since (the Moon and the five planets) move in their 
respective orbits, (which deviate from that of the Sim), 
their declinations have to be corrected by their latitudes. 
(47b). (BC) 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 16. 23-27) 

Visibility correction 

While an observer at the centre of the Earth can see 
the Sun obscured by the Moon at the time of conjuncr 
tion, an observer on the surface of the Earth does not 
see it as such. (23) 

The observer on the surface of the Earth sees the disc 
of the Sun obscured by the Moon even before (the 
calculated time for conjunction), as he is elevated above 
the centre. (This is so, if the Sun is) in the eastern 
hemisphere. 


But if the Sun is in the western hemisphere, he sees it 
after the calculated time, when the Sun has set, that is, 
has disappeared below the horizon. 

So, the parallax in longitude due to the radius of the 
Earth is subtracted (from the calculated time of conjunc¬ 
tion) if the eclipse takes place in the eastern hemisphere; 
but added if it takes place in the western hemisphere. 
(24-25) 

The line joining the observer at the centre of the Earth 
and the zenith coincides with the line joining the obser¬ 
ver on the surface of the Earth to the zenith. Thus, there 
is no parallax at midday (when the Sun is at the 
zenith). (26) 

Whatever reasoning has been given (by the astrono¬ 
mers) for the parallax in longitude in minutes due to the 
eastern and western horizons, similar reasoning is to be 
understood for the parallax in latitude in minutes due 
to the northern and southern horizons. (27): (BG) 

c 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr., 16. 48-49) 

Correction to visibility correction 

The wise men have laid down the rule that to a planet, 
both on the eastern and western horizons, visibility 
correction due to deviation of the ecliptic or ayanadrkkar- 
ma.su and visibility correction due to the terrestrial 
latitude or aksadrkkarma.su should be applied. The 
reason is somewhat similar to that for the application of 
ascensional difference. (48). 

When the latitudes (of two planets) are equal in 
magnitude and direction, the planets have the same 
day-circle. But when one planet has a latitude smaller 
than that of the other planet, it appears in a direction 
opposite to that of the latitude (with regard to the centre 
of the other planet) even if the latitudes are of the same 
denomination. (49). (BC) 

■a 
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(Bhaskara I, LBh., 9 lb-2a) 
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Sine and cosine 

(In a circle), three Signs make a quadrant. In the 
odd quadrants, the arc traversed is called bhuja (or 
bahu) and that to be traversed is called koti ; in the even 
quadrants, the two are, respectively, called the koti and 
bahu (or bhuja). This is the convention. (lb-2a). (KVS) 

vrtiHlHqffrT: (qftdWKl) 

22. 12. l. wffrqfTfsmTC fe^nc! i 

n <n n 

(Aryabhata I, ABh., 2.11) 


R sine table (geometrically) 

Divide the quadrant of the circumference of a circle 
(into as many parts as desired). Then, from (right) 
triangles and quadrilaterals, one can find as may R sines 
of equal arcs as one likes, for any given angle (and thus 
prepare the R sine table) . 1 (11). (KSS) 

Demonstration 

Find twelve R sines at intervals of 7° 30' in the circle 
of radius R (=3438'). 



Let the fig. represent a circle of radius R (3438'). 
Divide the quadrant into two at T (45°) each; Trisect 
TA into TB, BR, RA (15° each), RA into two (RQ,, QA, 
1\ degrees each). Mark off AL (30°). Join LB. 
This is equal to R and denotes chord 60°. Half of this 
is R sin 30°. Thus, 

R sin 30° = R/2= 1719'. 


1 Cf. sections 7.18 and 19 above. The construction of the table 
envisaged might be illustrated as given under ‘Demonstration’ 
following the instructions given in the Bhasya ofBhaskara I on this 
verse (cf. edn., pp. 77-83). 


This is the fourth Rsine, in the 7£° table to be 
computed. 

Now, from the right-angled triangle OMB, 

OM = V R 2 —(R/2) 2 = R = 2978 '- 

This is R sin 60°, i.e., the eighth R sine. 

Now, from the right-angled triangle AMB, 
AB=y'(Rsin 30°) 2 +((Rvers-30°) 2 
= -\/(1719') 2 +(460') 2 =1780'. 

This is chord 30°. Half of this, i.e., AN, is Rsin 15°. 

Thus, Rsin 15° = 890'. 

This is the second Rsine. 

Now from the right-angled triangle ANO 

ON= V(AO) 2 + (AN) 2 = ■s/ R a — (Rsin 15°) 2 =3321'. 
This is Rsin 75°, i.e., the tenth Rsine. 

Now, from the right-angled triangle ANR, where R 
is the mid-point of the arc AB, we have 

AR=y / (AN) 2 + (NR) 2 = A/( RsiiT 15°) 2 + (Rvers _ 15 °j 2 
= \/(890') 2 +(ll?J 2 =898'. 

This is chord 15°. Half of this (i.e., AS) is Rsin 7° 30'. 

Thus, Rsin 7° 30'=449'. 

This is the first Rsine. 

Now, from the right-angled triangle ASO, 

OS= -\/R 2 -(Rsin 7° 30') 2 = 3409'. 

This is Rsin (82° 30'), i.e., the eleventh Rsine. 

Now, Rvers 75°=R—Rsin 15°, so that 
chord 75°=-y/(Rsin 75°) 2 +(Rvers 75°) 2 =4186'. 
Half of this is Rsin 37° 30'. This is the fifth Rsine. 
Now, Rsin 52° 30' = Vr 2 — (Rsin 37° 30') a =2728'. 
This is the seventh Rsine, 

Thus, seven Rsines have been obtained by using 
triangles. 

Now, we make use of the semisquare AOD. Its side 
OA and OD are each equal to R. Therefore, 

AD= v / 2 R=4862'. 

This is chord 90°. Half of this, i.e., AP, is Rsin 45°. 
Thus, Rsin 45°=2431'. This is the sixth Rsine. 

Now, from the right-angled triangle APT, 
AT=y'(Rsin 45°) 2 -f (Rvers 45°) a =2630'. 

This is chord 45°. Half of this is Rsin 22° 30'. This 
is the third Rsine. 

Hence, as before, 

Rsin 67° 30'=-v/R 2 -(Rsin 22° 30') 2 =3177'. 
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This is the ninth Rsine. 


Thus, we get all the twelve Rsines, which might be 
set out as follows: 


Rsin 7° 30'=449' 
Rsin 15°=890' 
Rsin 22“ 30=1315' 
Rsin 30°= 1719' 


Rsin 37° 30'=2093' 
Rsin 45°=2431' 
Rsin 52° 30'=2728' 
Rsin 60° = 2978' 


Rsin 67“ 30' = 3177' 
Rsin 75°=3321' 
Rsin 82° 30'= 3409' 
Rsin 90°=3438' 


achieved either by the epicyclic method or by the 
eccentric method. 

Epicyclic method 

First the epicyclic method or nicoccavrttabhangi. 
According to this method, the body is supposed to 
describe, with uniform motion, the circumference of a 
circle called nicoccavrtta or epicycle, the centre of which is 
supposed to move along the kaksavrtta or deferent or 
circular orbit of the body, with a motion equal to the 
mean motion of the body, but in a reverse direction. 
The time the body takes to make one revolution about 
the centre of the epicycle is the same as the time the 
epicycle takes to revolve once round the orbit. 


Analysis. Stanza ABh. 9 (c-d) gives the fourth Rsine. 
T his fourth Rsine yields the eighth and the second Rsines. 
The eighth Rsine does not yield any new Rsine. The 
second Rsine yields the tenth and the first Rsines. The 
first Rsine yields the eleventh Rsine, and the tenth 
Rsine yields the fifth and the seventh Rsines. These 
Rsines do not yield any new Rsines. So this process 
ends here. 

Again, the radius is the twelfth Rsine. This yields 
the sixth Rsine, and the sixth Rsine yields the third and 
the ninth Rsines. These do not yield any further 
Rsines. So the process ends here. 

Thus, from the fourth and the twelfth Rsines one gets 
all the twleve desired Rsines.. (KSS) 

22. 13. 1. ‘fefir’ ‘nn:’ SPTfat 
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(Lalla, SiDhVr. , 2. 14) 

True Sun and Moon 

Multiply the R sines of the mean anomalies (of the 
Sun and the Moon) by 3 and 7, respectively, and divide 
each by 80. The results (called mandaphala or correc¬ 
tions to be applied to the mean longitudes) are in 
minutes. Add or subtract the results (to or from the 
mean longitudes of the Sun and Moon) according as 
their mean anomalies are within the six Signs beginning 
from Libra or within the six Signs beginning from Aries 
(i.e., greater or less than 180°). Thus are obtained their 
longitudes. (14). (BC) 

Diagrammatic rationale 

Here is given the formulae for determining the true 
longitudes of the Sun and the Moon. This can be 


This method is illustrated below: 


U 



P 

Let ABPG be the deferent of the Sun, with centre E, 
the centre of Earth. Let AEP be the apse line. With 
centre A and radius equal to mandantyaphalayja or radius 
of the Sun’s epicycle describe a circle. Let the 
apse line cut it at U and N, which are the mandocca 
or apogee and mandanica or perigee of the Sun on the 
epicycle, respectively. When the centre of the epicycle 
is at A, the Sun is at U. Let A move with the mean 
motion of the Sun up to A' along the orbit and let the 
Sun move from U' to S along the epicycle so that arc 
U'S=arc A'A. Join SE cutting the orbit at S'. Then 
A' is the madhyamasurya or mean place of the Sun and S' 
is the sphutasurya or true place of the Sun in the orbit. 
Thus the correction to be given to the mean longitude of 
the Sun to get its true longitude is the value of the arc 
A'S'. This value is vailed mandaphala or equation of 
the centre of the Sun and the process is called mandakarma. 
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Now to find the arc A'S'. Join SA'. Draw SK and 
A'M perpendiculars to U'A'E and UAE, respectively. 

The angle A'EA, that is the angle between the apogee 
A and the mean Sun A', is called mandakendra or mean 
anomaly. 

A'M is the mandakendrajya or R sine mean anomaly. 
Now, since arc U'S=arc A'A, angle U'A'S=angle 
A'EA. So, SA' is parallel to AE. 

Then, from the similar triangles SA'K and A'EM, 

A'MxSA' 

SK= A^~ 

R sin mean anomaly X radius of epicycle 

= R 

Rsin mean anomaly x circumference of epicycle 

= ' 360 

R sin mean anomaly X 13-J 

= _ 

R sin mean anomaly x 3 

= 80 (1) 
3 is called gunaka (multiplier). SR is doltphala. 

The arc corresponding to (1) as R sine is approxi¬ 
mately taken to be the value of arc A'S' or mandaphala ; 
which is 

R sin mean anomaly x 3 

- - — minutes, nearly, 

oO 

R sin mean anomaly x 3 

from 225 : 225’ : :-^- : ?. 

The mandaphala is subtracted from the Sun’s mean 
longitude if its mean place is in advance of its true place, 
that is, when the mean anomaly is in the first or second 
quadrant; and added, if its true place is in advance of 
its mean place, that is, in the third or fourth quadrant. 

SE is called mandakarna or manda hypotenuse. 

Eccentric method 

The second method is called prativrttabhangi or method 
of concentric and eccentric. This method supposes 
that the mean Sun or Moon moves with a uniform 
velocity along its circular orbit or concentric and the 
true Sun moves with the same velocity and in the same 
direction along the circumference of an equal circle 
called prativrtta or eccentric, the centre of which is 
situated on the line joining the apogee to the centre of the 
Earth, at a distance equal to mandantyaphalajya or radius 
of the epicycle of the body, from the latter point. 


The method is illustrated below. 


S 

A 



Let ABPG be the Sim’s circular orbit or concentric 
with centre E, the centre of the Earth. Let APbe the 
apse line, so that A is the apogee and P the perigee on 
the orbit. Let GE be equal to the radius of the Sun’s 
epicycle. With G as centre, describe a circle equal to the 
orbit. This is the mandaprativrtta or eccentric. Let AP 
cut it at A' and P', which are, respectively the apogee 
and perigee on the eccentric. Let the mean Sun and 
true Sun start from A and A', respectively, and move 
along the concentric and the eccentric with the same 
velocity and in the same direction. Let their new 
places be M and S. Join SE cutting the concentric 
at S'. Then M is the mean Sun and S' is the true Sun. 
So the correction to be given to the mean longitude of the 
Sun to get its true longitude is the value of the arc MS', 
which is the mandaphala. 

Now to find this value. Join GS and EM. Draw 
SH perpendicular to EM produced. Join SM and 
produce it to meet BC at K. Draw SL perpendicular 
to A'P. 

Now, since arc A'S=arc AM, angle A'GS=angle 
AEM. So GS is parallel to EM and GS is also equal to 
EM. Thus, SM is parallel and equal to GE or radius 
of the epicycle. 

Now, angle A'GS=angle AEM, the angle between 
the apogee and the mean Sun or mean anomaly. 
Therefore SL=EK=R sin mean anomaly. 
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Now, from similar triangles SHM and EKM, 
KExSM 


SH= 


EM 

R sine mean anomaly x radius of epicycle 

= R ■ 

R sine mean anomaly x circumfrence of epicycle 

= 360 

R sine mean anomaly X 13J 


360 

R sine mean anomaly x 3 


80 

Hence the value of the mandaphala, which is the same 
as before. 

Thus both methods give the same result. 

The same methods are followed to find the true 
longitude of the Moon. 

This mandaphala is the arc corresponding to 
R sine mean anomaly X 31J 


or to 


360 

R sine mean anomaly x 7 
80 


as R sine, 


as R sine, 


or to 


R sine mean anomaly x 7 minutes, nearly 
80 


7 is called gunaka. 

As has already been pointed ourt, Lalla follows Arya¬ 
bhata when he takes the circumferences of the epicycles 
of the Sun and Moon as 13| and 31respectively. 
Again, following him he gives the circumferences 
divided by 4|. 

Even from the time of Bhaskara I, if not earlier, the 
Indian astronomers were aware of the fact that the 
circumferences of the epicycles of the Sun, Moon and 
the planets as tabulated, are their mean circumferences 
and so the true positions calculated from these are not 
really the true positions. They, therefore, prescribed 
the method of successive approximations to obtain 
more correct results. 


Lalla gives the method for the Sun and Moon (ch. 3 
17), which is as follows. 

Consider the diagram above for the epicyelic method. 
SK or dohphala is already obtained. From the same 
similar triangles, KA' or kotiphala 

R cos mean anomaly x 3 
= ~80 
the Sun. 

Then, KE=KA'-fR is known, and hence 


es=v'sk 2 + CE 2 

=mandakarna or mania hypotenuse. 

3 x ES 


Then 


R 


- gives the more correct gunaka or circum¬ 


ference of the epicycle. Hence the dohphala, kotiphala and 
karna should again be calculated. Then again the 
gunaka. The process should be repeated till the karna 
or the distance of the Sun is fixed and hence the correct 
epicycle. 


Similarly, for the Moon, by using 7 as the gunaka, the 
correct distance will be found. 


The same procedure should be followed in the case of 
concentric and eccentirc methods. (BC) 

22. 14. l. 

II n II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 2. 15) 
True motion of Sun and the Moon 

Divide the bhogyakhanda of the Sun by 101 and multiply 
that of the Moon by 10 and divide by 33. (The results, 
called mandagatiphalas or corrections to be applied to 
the mean motions) should be applied to their respective 
mean motions negatively if the respective mean anomalies 
are within six Signs beginning with Capricorn, and posi¬ 
tively if they are within six Signs beginning with Cancer; 
(i.e., negatively, positively, positively or negatively, 
according as their mean anomalies are . in the first, 
second, third or fourth quadrant.) Thus are obtained 
their true motion. (15) 


A 
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In the figure, let O be the centre of the Sun’s eccentric 
circle. Let the arc AB denote the Sun’s mandakendra 
or mean anomaly for any day, and the arc AC that for 
the next day. Then the arc BC is the motion of the 
mean anomaly in 1 day or mandakendragati. Measure off 
arc BD= 225'. Draw BE, CF and DG as perpendiculars 
to AO. Draw BL perpendicular to DG cutting CF 
in K. Now BE is R sine of the arc AB and CF that 
of arc AC. Thus CK is their difference. DL is called 
bhogyakhanda by Lalla. 

Now, from the proportion, arc BD: DL=arc BC: CK 

CK— arC BCxDL 
arc BD 

motion of anomaly x bhogyakhanda 
= 225 

From above, the Sun’s mandaphala on any day 

_ R sine mean anomaly on that day x 3 

80 


and its mandaphala on the next day 

_ R sine mean anomaly on the next day X 3 
_ _ 

Thus, the difference between the mandaphalas on two 

consecutive days or mandaphala or correction to be 
given to the mean motion 

—fr 0 (R sine mean anomaly for one dayr^R sine 
mean anomaly for the next day) 

= &XCK 

motion of anomaly x bhogyakhanda 

~ 225 ~' 


, bhogyakhanda , . . . 

= x —— x (Sun s motion—motion of 

225 

its apogee) 

8 bhogyakhanda x Sun’s motion 

- ht x 225 

(since Sun’s apogee is supposed to have no motion) 


„ bhogyakhanda 
= & X x 59' 8" 


225 
bhogyakhanda 


101 


minutes, nearly. 


Similarly, the Moon’s mandagatiphala 

= 7_ x bh °sy akhaj >4 a , 790 , 35 /'_ 6 » 4 p/N 
*° 225 

= x bhogyakhanda minutes, nearly. 


The mandagatiphalsa added to or subtracted from 
the mean motion of the Sun or Moon, gives its true 
motion subtracted when the mean anomaly is in first 
fourth quadrant; otherwise it is added. (BC) 


22. 15. 1. 

fftrflsitNsr ii x ii 

?RrT W%?sftlcfr 

spteifjrt froftr ml: * i 

X%TT ffffdT flrffKlT 

II V II 

rfijJRTf'twi q * m n i ti 

■\ o 

-v C. o ■© 

FqraSvf 11 ^ 11 

STF3RT fgSrTPfliqfa II 3 II 

STtsffcg^T dffaff 97^ 

ar ti'^Trfr fassftcr 5 tf?f i 

STFW wsrfcT TTf: *f: II =: II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 3. 4-8) 


Computation of true planets 

Subtract the longitude in degrees of the apogee of 
a planet from its mean longitude. (The remainder is 
the mean anomaly.) It should be reduced to the) 
first quadrant. Find its R sine and hence the doh- 
phala. Find corresponding arc, (which is the manda¬ 
phala). Add/or subtract half of it to or from the mean 
longitude of the planet, according as the mean 
anomaly is (greater or less than 180°). (The result is 
the longitude of the planet after the first correction) 
called anasta. (4) 

Subtract ( anasta ) from the longitude of the planet’s 
sighrocca. The remainder is called sighrakenira. Find 
its R sine and R cosine and hence the dohpala and 
kotiphala. Add or subtract the kotiphala to or from the 
radius, according as the sighrakendra is in the the first 
and the fourth or second and third quadrants. (The 
result is called sphutakoti). The hypotenuse or karna 
is the square root of the sum of the squares of the doh- 
phala and sphutakoti. (5) : 

Multiply the dohphala by the radius and divide by 
the hypotenuse. The arc corresponding to the result 
as R sine is called sigkraphala. Add or subtract half 
of the sighraphala to or from the once-corrected longitude 
of the planet {anasta), according as the sighrakendra is 
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in the first and second quadrants or in the third and 
the fourth. (The result is the longitude of the planet 
after the second correction.) ( 6 ) 

From the twice-corrected longitude calculate the 
mandaphala as before and apply the whole of it to the 
mean longitude. (From the longitude of the planet thus 
corrected) calculate the sighraphala as before, and apply 
the whole of it to the (thrice-corrected longitude of) 
the planet. The result is the true longitude of the 
planet. (7) 

Or, (first calculate the sighraphala from the planet), 
and apply half of it to the longitude of the planet. 
Then (calculate the mandaphala from the corrected 
longitude) and apply half of it to the corrected longitude. 
Then, as before, calculate and apply the whole of 
the mandaphala and sighraphala. Thus corrected, the 
planet’s true longitude is obtained. ( 8 ) 

Diagrammatic Rationale 

There above verses give the method to determine true 
longitude of planets. In the case of planets revolving 
round the Sun, two corrections are given: (1) manda¬ 
phala correction, and (2) sighraphala correction. The 
first is equaivalent to the zodiacal inequality, and 
the second to the solar inequality of Ptolemy. The 
sighraphala roughly represents the elongation in the 
case of an infereior planet and the annual parallax in 
the case of a superior planet. Both these corrections 
are calculated by the epicyclic or cecentric method. 

The epicyclic method. In the case of the Sun and 
the Moon, the tabulated epicycle are the same in the 
odd and even quadrants. In the case of the planets, 
both the manda epicycles and the sighra epicycle vary, 
and for every anomaly, manda or sighra, the variation 
is calculated and the correct epicycle or epicycle-h 4 | 
or sphutamandagunaka, as it is called, is obtained. 

The method of calculation of the mandaphala is the 

same as in the case of the Sun. From SiDhVr., 2. 14, 

; Li , , R sin mean anomaly x sphutamandagunaka 
o.p a a — £5 — 

The mandaphala will therefore be the corresponding arc. 
As in the case of the Sun, this is added to or subtracted 
from the mean longitude of the planet. The corrected 
planet is called mandasphutagraha or mandaspaftgraha or 
true mean planet. 


U ' ' 



Let GDFG be the deferent or kaksdvrtta of the planet, 
with centre, E, centre of the Earth. With centre C and 
radius equal to sighrantyaphalajyd of radius of the sighra 
epicycle of the planet, describe a circle. This is the 
sighranicoccavrtta. Let CEF cut it at U and N, which 
are respectively sighrocca or sighra apogee and sighranica 
or sighra perigee on the epicycle. Let C move with 
the velocity of the corrected planet or mandaspastagraha 
along the deferent and let the planet move from U' to M 
along sighranicoccavrtta so that arc U' M is equal to 
arc G'G. Join EM cutting the deferent at M'. Then 
C' is the mandaspastagraha and M' is true planet or sphuta- 
graha. So the correction to be given to the longitude 
of the true mean planet to find its true longitude is the 
value of arc C'M'. This value is died sighraphala and 
the process is called sighrakarma. 

Now to find arc C'M'. Join MG'. Draw C'L, C'P 
and MQ, respectively perpendiculars to CE, EM and 
U'E. 


Now angle C'EC, which is the angle between sighrocca 
and mandaspastagrha, is sighrakendra or sighra anomaly. 


Therefore C'L is R sine sighra anomaly and EL is 
R cosine sighra anomaly. 


Now, since arc U'M=arc C'G, angle 
C'EC. So, triangles M'CA and C'EI 

„ C'LxMC' 

So, MQ= C7E 


U'C'M=angle 
are similar. 


Now the second correction or sighra correction using 
this corrected planet. 

22 


R sine sighra anomaly x radius sighra epicycle 


R 
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Rsin sighra anomaly X circumference of sighra epicycle 
~ 360 


R sin sighra anomaly x sphutasighragunaka 

= yy 

= dohphala. 

Again, from the same triangles, 

EL x MC' 

G '^= C E 

R cos sighra anomaly x sphutasighragunaka 
= __ _ 

= koliphala. 

Now, EQ,, sphutakoti= C'E-\- C'Q, 

= R -\-kotiphala. 


In the first and fourth quadrants, sphutakoli is equal 
to the sum of R and kotiphala, but in the second and 
third quadrants it is equal to their difference. 

EM, sighrakarna = \/ EQ, 2 -f MQ, 2 

or sighra hypotenuse= (C'E+C'Q,) 2 =MQ, 2 

Now, from similar triangles EC'P and EMQ,, 


C'P MQ, 

EC' = EM 

MQ.X EC' dohphala x R 
— EM — sighra hypotenuse 


Arc C'M', sighraphala, is the arc corresponding to C'P 
as R sine. The sighraphala is added to the corrected 
longitude, when sighrakendra is in the first and second 
quadrants, and subtracted when it is in the third and 
fourth quadrants. The sighraphala can also be cal¬ 
culated in the same way by the eccentric method. 

As regards their application to the mean longitude 
of a planet, the first operation should be to apply the 
amount of the first inequality to the mean longitude, 
getting thereby, in the case of a superior planet, its 
heliocentric longitude, and in the'case of an inferior 
planet, the centre of its circular orbit; the second 
operation should be to apply the amount of the second 
inequality to the corrected mean longitude, which 
inequality is the annual parallax in the case of a superior 
planet and the elongation in the case of an inferior 
planet. 

But Indian astronomers have given various methods of 
application, perhaps to synchronize calculation with 
observation. Lalla’s rules are as follows: 


1. Calculate the mean longitude of the planet at 
the observer’s station and hence mandaphala. Apply 
half of it to the mean longitude. The result is the 


planet corrected once. Now calculate, sighraphala and 
apply half of it to the once-corrected planet. From 
this again calculate mandaphala. Apply the whole of it 
to the mean longitude. The result is mandasphuta planet. 
Calculate sighraphala from.it and apply the whole of it to 
the mandasphuta planet. The result is the true longitude 
ofthe planet. 

2. According to the second method as given in 
verse 8, first the sighraphala is calculated and half of it is 
applied and then the mandaphala is calculated and half 
of it applied. The third and fourth operations remain 
the same. 


Here again, the • tabulated circumferences of. the 
epicycles, both manda and sighra, give only the mean 
circumferences and, as in the case of the Sun and the 
Moon, the method of successive approximation should 
be followed. (BC) 


22 . 16. 1. JTpJRlT 


ST^IT FfHrT fW fcTT ‘tsFTBT’- 

ferr 'Ftpur n 33 n 

t. 

w: «TQ II 33 II 


trgjTirr: 

AHdlPTcn Puf^dl ffffdFFTT ^ I 

hURT II 3 3 II 


‘GfFTTfssrfa:’ ‘9TfWT:’ %«TDT:- 

zra ^rra; i 

gW rfrff fflWT II 3* II 

(Lalla, SiDhVr., 3. 11-14) 


Manda and Sighra motion 

The mean motion of a planet multiplied by the 
bhogyakhanda resulting from its mean anomaly and also 
by the corrected mandagunaka and divided by 225 and 
80 gives in minutes the correction to the motion or manda- 
gatiphala. It is to be applied to the mean motion as 
explained before. (The result is the motion corrected 
once.) (11) 

Subtract it (viz., the corrected motion) from the 
motion of the sighrocca of the planet. The remainder 
multiplied by the bhogyakhanda resulting from the sighra¬ 
kendra, the radius and the corrected sighragunaka and 
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divided by 225, 80, and the hypotenuse gives the second 
correction of sighragatiphala. (12) 

When it is applied to the once-corrected motion, (i) 
positively, (ii) negatively, (iii) negatively, and (iv) 
positively, according as the sighrakendra is in the first, 
second or third or fourth pada (see next verse), the 
result is the true motion. 


When the result is negative, the motion is said to be 
retrograde. (13) 

The first pada extends from 0° to 90° plus 45°, 31°, 20°, 
50° and 6° for Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and 
Saturn, respectively. The third pada extends from 180° 
to 270° minus 45°, 31°, 20°, 50° and 6°, respectively, 
for these planetes. This definition of pada should be 
kept in view while appliying the sighragatiphala positively 
or negatively to the motion. (14) 


Diagrammatic rationale 

The verses of Lalla quoted above give formulae for 
mandagatiphala and sighragatiphalas or two corrections 
to the mean daily motion of a planet to find its true 
motion on any day. . 

For the formula for mandagatiphala see above Section 
22.14.1, pp. 303-4. 


Now, the second formula. According to Lalla, R 
sine sighraphala of a planet on any day. 
dohphala X R 


karna (sighra hypotenuse) 
R sin sighra anomaly 


on that day 


X correct sighragunaka X R. 


80 X sighra hypotenuse 
Again, R sine sighraphala for the next day 
R sine sighra anomaly 


on the next day 


X correct sighragunaka X R 


80 x sighra hypotenuse 

So sighragatiphala or sighra correction to motion 
R correct sighragunaka 


X 


hypotenuse 80 

the two R sines, approximately, 


X difference of 


R correct sighragunaka bhogyakhanda 

hypotenuse * 80 X 225 

motion of sighra anomaly in minutes. 

Now, motion of sighra anomaly = motion of sfghrocca of 
the planet minus motion of the planet corrected by the 
mandagatiphala, found in the first part of the rule. 


As regards application, according to the text, the 
first correction or mandagatipala should be applied 
positively or negatively, as the case may be, to the mean 
motion. The result is called mandasphutagati. Then to 
this corrected motion, the second correction, sighragati¬ 
phala, should be applied positively or negatively, as the 
case may be. The result is the true motion. The 
sighrakendras have been defined in verse 3.14. 

While commenting on these verses Mallikarjuna has 
stated that the application of correction to motion should 
follow the same pattern as that of a planet. 

Alternate method for true motion 

Lalla gives another method to find the true motion 
of planets. 1 Here, the first correction follows from 
the proportion, 

mandakarna or manda hypotenuse: mean motion :: R : ?. 

The result is the motion of the planet corrected once. 
It is called mandasphutagati. The mandakarna is found as 
in verse 3. 17. 

From this corrected motion the second correction or 
sighragatiphala is calculated in the following manner: 



Let O be the centre of a circle. Mark off arc AB 
equal to the sighraphala of any planet, and arc BC as 
sighrakendragati or motion of sighra anomaly. Let BD= 
225'. Draw BE, CF, DG perpendiculars to AO from 


1 SDhVr. BC I. 49, II. 55-56. 
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B, C and D, respectively. Draw BH perpendicular to 
DG meeting CF at K. Then, DH is bhogyakhanda of 
sighraphala. 


Then, from the proportion, arc BD : DH : : arc BC : 

CK, 

arc BC x DH 

CK=-™- 

arc BD 

motion of sighra anomaly X bhogyakhanda of sighraphala. 
= 225 


Now, CK is the difference between R sine sighraphala 
and R sine of Sighraphala increased by Sighrakendragati. 
Then this difference is reduced to the kaksavrtta or orbit 
of the planet by the proportion, 


Sighrakarna or Sighra hypotenuse : CK : : R : ?. 


The reduced result 


CKxR 

sighra hypotenuse 


This is considered by Lalla as approximately the 
difference between the R sines of spastakendras ( sighra - 
kendra — sighraphala) of two consecutive days. The angle 
MEC is spastakendra in diagram in Section 22.15, above. 


Then, from the proportion, 


225 : 225' 


CKxR 

sighra hypotenuse 


spastakendragati or motion of spastakendra 


CKxR 

Sighra hypotenuse 


minutes, nearly ; 


motion of Sighrakendra X bhogyakhanda of sighraphala x R 
225 X Sighra hypotenuse 


{Sighrakendragati— motion of sighrocca—mandasphutagati or 
motion corrected once as calculated above). 


It is evident from the diagram in Sn. 22.15.1, that 
sighrocca on any day —spastakendra on that day —sphuta- 
graha or true planet on that day, and sighrocca on the 
next day —spastakendra on the next day —sphutagraha, or 
true planet on the next day. So, subtracting one from 
the other, Sighroccagati or motion of sighrocca — spasla- 
kendragati—sphutagrahagati or true motion of the planet. 

While commenting on these verses Mallikarjuna says 
that the method given here gives a more correct result. 

(Brahmagupta gives the same method in BrSpSi, ii. 
43-44 and Sripati in SSe, iii. 42-43. 

Bhaskara II has criticized Lalla’s formulae for correc¬ 
tion to motion given in 3.11-13 (see SiSi, I. ii. 40), 
as they give only rough results. His formulae are as 
follows: 

First correction or mandagatiphala 

kotiphala x motion of mean anomaly 
' ^ 
and second correction or Sighragatiphala 

—motion of sighra anomaly—motion of spasta anomaly 

=motion oi sighra anomaly 

motion of sighra anomaly x R cos sighraphala 
hypotenuse 

{SiSi, 1.2. 36-39). 

But in his commentary on the above verses of Lalla 
he says nothing. The above rules of Bhaskara are based 
on instantaneous velocities of planets or tatkalikagati. 
This subject was also dealt with by Munjala and 
Aryabhata II. 

In the case of the Moon, which has a great velocity, 
the above formula for the first correction will give better 
results. Bhaskara points this out in SiSi, 1.2. 38. (BC) 
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APPENDIX II 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN ASTRONOMY 


Note: This Bibliography seeks to present, in chrono¬ 
logical order, about 300 texts on Indian astronomy, 
mainly in Sanskrit, including original texts, commen¬ 
taries, digests and tables, arranged under the authors 
of the several works. 

The dates in Christian era are given in the margins. 
While pre-Christ dates are suffixed with ‘B.C’, no 
special indication is given to A.D. dates. 

Texts from which passages have been extracted are 
marked by an asterisk and the details of the editions 
and translations used are also indicated. See also 
App. VI. 

Against the works have been given relevant references 
to three source-books which contain detailed information 
on the manuscripts, editions, translations and studies 
on the works. The said three source-books are: 

1. CESS Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit, by David 

Pingree, American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia, Series A, vols. 1 to 4, 1970-81. 

2. INSA A Bibliography of Sanskrit works on Astronomy 

and Mathematics, Pt. I. Manuscripts, Texts, 
Translations and Studies, by S.N. Sen, 
Indian National Science Academy, New 
Delhi, 1966. 

3. Kerala A Bibliography of Kerala and Kerala-based 

Astronomy and Astrology, by K.V Sarma, 
Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur, 
1972. 

The references are to page numbers in the respective 
source-books. 

Abbreviations used: b born, c circa, d died. fl. flourished. 
G commentary. 


c. 1140 B. C. Lagadha 

(current text redated c. 400 B.C.) 

—* Vedanga Jyotisa, Rk and Yajus recensions. INSA 

120 - 21 . 

Cr. ed with the Translation and Notes of T.S. 
Kuppanna Sastri, by K.V. Sarma, Indian National 
Science Academy, New Delhi, 1985. 


d. 480 B.C. Mahavira, founder of Jainism 

— Suryaprajnapti. CESS 4. 383-84; INSA 215 
— Candraprajnapti. CESS 4. 387-88; 

INSA 48. 

1st cent.(?) Vrddha-Garga 

— Vrddhagargasamhita. CESS 2. 116-17; INSA 
251 

Do. Garga 

— Gargasamhita. CESS 2.117-18; 4.78 

80 * Paitamahasiddhanta I, summarised mainly 

in ch. 12 of the Pancasiddhantika ofVaraha- 
mihira. 

(?) Vrddha-Vasistha 

— Vrddha-Vasisthasamhita or Visvaprakasa. 
INSA 252 

3rd cent. Vasistha 

—* Vasisthasamhitd, summarised in the Panca- 
siddhantika of Varahimahira 

Do. —* Saurasiddhanta, summarised in the Pahca- 
siddhantika of Varahamihira. 

Do. — *Paulis'asiddhanta, summarised in the Pahca- 
siddhantika of Varahamihira. 

Do. —* Romakasiddhanta, summarised in the Panca- 

siddhantika of Varahamihira. 

? — Romakasiddhanta, different from the above, 

in 11 chs. INSA 187. 

4th cent. Vararuci 

—*Girnah sreyadi-candravakyani. Kerala 26, 
83. Ed. as Appendix to the Vakyakarana, 
ed. by T. S. K. Sastri and K. V. Sarma, 
Madras, 1964. 

4th cent. — Paitamahasiddhanta of the Visnudharmottara 
Purana. CESS 4. 259. 

b. 476 Aryabhata I 

— *Aryabhatiya. CESS 1.50-53; 2.15; 4.27; 
INSA 7-10; Kerala 10-11. 

Cr. ed. with Translation and Notes by K.S. 
Shukla and K.V. Sarma, INSA, New Delhi, 
1976. 
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—* Aryabhatasiddhanta or Ardharatrika-pakfa , 
summarised in the Khandakhadyaka of 
Brahmagupta and quoted by Ramakrsna 
Aradhya in his G. on Suryasiddhanta. CESS 
1.53; 4.27. 

fl- c. 500 Prabhakara, pupil of Aryabhata I 

Cited by Bhaskara I in his Bhasya on the 
Aryabhatiya, 2.11, 12. CESS 4.227. 

fl- 505 Varahamihira, son of Adityadasa 

—* Pancasiddhantikd. INSA 235-37. 

Gr. ed. with Translation and Notes by T.S. 
Kuppanna Sastri, INSA, New Delhi. 

—* Brhatsamhita. INSA 234-35. 

Ed. with Translation by M. Ramakrishna 
Bhat, MLBD, Delhi, 2 Parts, 1981, 1982. 

b. 598 Brahmagupta, son of Jisnugupta 

—■* Brahmasphutasiddhanta. CESS 4. 254-55; 
INSA 40-42. Ed. by Sudhakara Dvivedi, 
Varanasi, 1901-2. 

—* Khandakhadyaka. CESS 4. 256-57; INSA 
42-43. 

Ed. with the G. of Bhattotpala and Transla¬ 
tion by Bina Ghatterjee, Calcutta, 2 vols., 
1970. 

After 600 * Suryasiddhanta. INSA 216-23. 

Ed. with the C. of Paramesvara, by K.S. 
Shukla, Lucknow, 1957; Translated with 
Notes by Ebenezer Burgess, 1880. Indian 
rep. Varanasi-Delhi, 1977. 

fl. 629 Bhaskara I 

—* Mahabhaskaraiya. CESS 4. 297-98; INSA 
19-20; Kerala 70. 

Ed. with Translation by K.S. Shukla, 
Lucknow, 1960. 

—* Laghubhaskariya. CESS 4. 298-99; INSA 
19; Kerala 80. Ed. with Translation, by 
K. S. Shukla, Lucknow, 1963. 

—C. Bhasya on the, Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata 
I. CESS 4.297; INSA 19. 

650-700 Haridatta 

— Grahacaranibandhana. Kerala 29, 98. 

— Mahamarganibandhana. Kerala 70, 98. 
fl. 689 Deva (Devacarya) 

—* Karanaratna. CESS 3. 121. 

Ed. with Translation by K.S. Shukla, 
Lucknow, 1979. 


c. 768 Lalla, son of Bhatta Trivikrama 
— * Sisyadhivrddhida. INSA 125 

Ed. with Translation by Bina Chatterjee, 
INSA, New Delhi, 2 vols., 1981. 

c. 800 Govindasvamin 

—G. Bhasya on the Mahdbhdskariya of 
Bhaskara I. CESS 2. 143-44; 4.86; INSA 
78; Kerala 28, 70. 

— Govindakrti. CESS 2.143; Kerala 28. 

— Govindapaddhati. CESS 2.143; Kerala 28. 
After 821 Sakalya or Sakapuni 

— Brahmasiddhanta or Sakalyasamhita, in 6 chs., 
a dialogue between Narada and Brahma. 
CESS 4. 259-60; INSA 188-89. 

(?) Brahmasiddhanta or Brahmasamhitd, in 23 
chs., a dialogue between Prabrahman and 
Brahman. CESS 4.260. 

c. 825-900 Sahkaranarayana 

—*C. Vivarana on the Laghubhaskariya of 
Bhaskara I. Kerala 80, 91. 

Ed. with text, Kerala Univ., Trivandrum, 
1949. 

fl. 850 Mahavira, of the Digambara sect 

—* Ganitasarasangraha. CESS 4.388-89; 

INSA 132. 

fl. 864 Prthudakasvami, Caturveda 

—C. Vasanabhdsya on Brahmasphutasiddhanta of 
Brahmagupta. CESS 4.221-22; INSA 173. 

C. Vivarana on the Khandakhadyaka of 
Brahmagupta. CESS 4.222; INSA 173. 

fl. 904 Vatesvara 

—* Vatesvarasiddhanta. INSA 239. 

Cr. ed. with Translation and Notes by K.S. 
Shukla, INSA, New Delhi. 

fl. 932 Munjala or Manjula 

—* Laghumdnasa. CESS 4.435-36; INSA 141- 
42; Kerala 80-81. 

c. 950- Aryabhata II 

1100 —* Mahasiddhanta. CESS 1.53-54; 2.15-16; 

4.28; INSA 10-11. 

Cr. ed. with Translation by S. R. Sarma, 
Purva-Ganita Sn.: 2 Pts., Marburg, 1966. 

fl. 958 Prakasadhara of Kashmir 

—C. on the Laghumdnasa of Munjala. CESS 
4. 227-28; INSA 172. 
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fl. 966 Bhattotpala, of Kashmir 

—C. Cintdmani on the Khandakhadyaka of 
Brahmagupta. CESS 4. 282. 

_C. Vivrti on the Brhatsamhita of Varaha- 

mihira. 'CESS 4.270-72; INSA 34. 

Jl. 975 Nemicandra, pupil of Abhayanandin 
— Trilokasara. CESS 3. 207-8. 

jl. 999 Srlpati, son ofNagadeva 

.—* Siddhantasekhara. INSA 206. 

Ed. by Babuaji Misra, Calcutta, 1932. 

—* Dhikotikarana. INSA 206. 

Ed. with Translation by K.S. Shukla, 
Lucknow, 1969. 

11th cent. Somesvara 

_G. on the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata I. 

INSA 202. 

—C. on the Khandakhadyaka of Brahmagupta, 
INSA 202. 

Jl. 1055 Dasabala son of Vairocana 

— Cintamanisaranika. CESS 3. 96; INSA 52. 

Jl. 1073 Udayadivakara 

_*C. Sundari on Laghubhaskariya of Bhaskara 

I. CESS 1.56-57; INSA 280; Kerala 13,80. 

Jl. 1092 Brahmadeva, son of Candrabudha 

— Karanaprakasa. CESS 4. 257-58; INSA 39. 

fl. 1099 Satananda 

— Bhasvati-karana. INSA 193 

b. 1114 Bhaskara II, son of Mahesvara 

—* Siddhantasiromani. CESS 4. 311-19; INSA 
27-31. 

Ed. with Vasanabhasya and Varttitka of 
Nrsixpha Daivajna, Varanasi, 1981, Eng. 
Translation of the Ganita section, by Arka 
Somayaji, Kendriya Vidyapeetha, Tirupati, 
1980. 

— Karanakutuhala. CESS 4.322-26; INSA 
31-32. 

_G. Vivaram on Sisyadhivrddhida of Lalla. 

CESS 4. 326. 

_G. * Mitaksara or Vasanabhasya on his own 

Siddhantasiromani. CESS 4. 319-22; INSA 
27-32. 

jl. 1132 Asadhara, son of Rihluka 

— Grahajnana or Brahmatulydnayana. CESS 
1.54; INSA 12. 


Jl. 1185 Candesvara of Mithila 

—C. on Suryasiddhanta. CESS 3.40-41; 
INSA 47. 

Jl. 1150 Malayagiri, Jain monk from Gujarat 

—C. Vrtti on Candraprajhapti. CESS 4.360. 

—C. on Jyotisakarandaka. CESS 4.361; 
INSA 137 

—C. on the Suryaprajnapti. CESS 4. 362; 
INSA 138. 

Jl. 1178 Mallikarjuna Suri 

—-C. on the Suryasiddhanta. CESS 4. 368; 
INSA 140. 

b. 1191 Suryadevayajvan 

—*C. on the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata I. 
INSA 214; Kerala 10, 97. 

Cr. ed. by K.V. Sarma, INSA, New Delhi, 
1976. 

—*C. on the Laghumanasa of Munjala. INSA 
214; Kerala 80, 97. 

Jl. 1200 Amaraja, son of Mahadeva 

— C. Vasanabhasya on the Khandakhadyaka of 
Brahmagupta. CESS 1.50; 2.15; INSA 3. 

(?) —Somasiddhanta in 10 chs. INSA 201. 

1235 Bhaskara Yogi, sonofKumara 

—C. Tantrapradipa on the Suryasiddhanta. 
INSA 119, 257. 

Jl. 1258 Mahadeva, son of Bandhuka 

—C. on Cintamanisaranika of Dasabala. 
CESS 4. 372-73. 

Jl. 13th cent. Kesavarka, son ofRanaga 

— Karanakanthirava. CESS 2.77. 

c. 1300 — * Vakyakarana. Kerala 84. 

Cr. ed. with the C. of Sundararaja by T.S.K. 
Sastri and K.V. Sarma, KSR Inst., Madras, 
1964. 

c. 1300 Kujadipancagrahavakya or Samudravakya. 
Kerala 19. 

Jl. 1307 Kuvera Sarman of Kanjivihara 

’ —C. on Bhasvati of Satananda. CESS 2.47. 

Jl. 1315 Thakkura Pheru 

—* Ganitasara. CESS 3. 78. 
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fl. 1316 Mahadeva, son of ParaSurama 

— Mahadevi-sarani CESS 4.374-76; INSA 
131. 

fl. 1325 Abhayacandra or °nandin 

—C. on Trilokasara. CESS 1.45. 

c. 1340-1425 Madhava of Sangamagrama in Kerala 

—■* Sphutacandrapti. CESS 4.414. 

, Ed. K.V. Sarma with Translation and 
Appendices, Vishveshvaranand Inst., 
Hoshiarpur, 1973. 

— Venvaroha. CESS 4.414; Kerala 71, 87. 

— Aganitagrahacara. CESS 4.414-15; Kerala 
1,71.' 

—Candravakyani or Viliptadi-candravakyani. 
CESS 4.415; Kerala 71, 91. 

14th cent. Somakara (Sesa or Sesanaga) 

—C. on the Vedanga-Jyotisa of Lagadha. 
INSA 200-1. 

fl. 1370 Mahendra Suri, pupil of Madana Suri 

— Tantraraja. CESS 4.393-95; INSA 133-34. 

fl. 1370 Ekanatha, son of Sarariga 

—C. Brahmatulyabhasya on the Karanakutuhala 
of Bhaskara II. CESS 1.60; 2.18; INSA 61. 

Before Viddanacarya 
1370 

— Vdrsikatan.tra. INSA 242. 

fl. 1374 Madanapala of the Taka royal line 

—C. Vasanarnava on the Suryasiddhanta. INSA 
128. 

fl. 1375 ISvara 

—Karanakanthirava or Karanakesari. CESS 
1.55. 

fl. 1377 Makkibhatta 

—C. Ganitabhiisana on the Siddhantasekhara of 
Sripati. ’ CESS 4.343; INSA 137. 

—G. Ganitavilasa on the Mahabhaskariya of 
Bhaskara I. CESS 4.343. 

(?) Bhutivisnu, son ofDevaraja 

—C. Bhatapradipa on the Aryabhatiya of 
Aryabhata I. CESS 4.331; INSA 37.’ 

—G. Gurukatakasa on the Suryasiddhanta. 
CESS 4.331. 


fl. 1377 Malayendu Suri, pupil of Mahendra Suri 

—C. on the Tantraraja of Mahendra Suri. 
CESS 4.363-64; INSA 138. 

— Tantrarajaracand. INSA 138. 

1380-1460 Parame^vara, a Namputiri of Vatasseri in 
Kerala 

—*Goladipika I. CESS 4. 188-89; INSA 168; 
Kerala 58-59. 

Cr. ed. with the author’s own com. and 
Translation by K.V. Sarma, Adyar Library, 
Madras, 1957. 

—Goladipika II, different from the above. 
CESS 4.191; INSA 168; Kerala 26, 58-59. 

— -*Grahananydyadipika, CESS 4.188; Kerala 

31, 58-59. 

Cr. ed. by K.V. Sarma, with Translation, 
Vishveshvaranand Inst., Hoshiarpur, 1966. 

— Grahanamandanam. CESS 4.188; Kerala 

32, 58-59. 

Cr. ed. with Translation by K.V. Sarma, 
Vishveshvaranand Inst., Hoshiarpur, 1965. 

— Grahanastaka. CESS 4. 189; INSA 169; 
Kerala 32, 58-59. 

— Candracchayaganita. CESS 4. 189; Kerala 
35, 68-69. 

— * Drgganita. CESS 4.188; INSA 168; 
Kerala 48, 58-59. 

Cr. ed. by K.V. Sarma, Vishveshvaranand 
Inst., Hoshiarpur, 1963. 

— Vdkyakarana. CESS 4.189; Kerala 58-59, 
84. 

—C. Bhatadipika on the Aryabhatiya of 
Aryabhata I. CESS 4.189-90; INSA 167- 
68; Kerala 10, 58-59. 

—G. Karmadipika on the Mahabhaskariya of 
Bhaskara I. CESS 4. 190; INSA 169; 
Kerala 58-59, 70. 

—*Siddhantadipika on the Mahabhdskariya- 
bhasya of Govindasvamin. CESS 4.188; 
INSA 169; Kerala 58-69, 70. 

Cr. ed. by T.S.K. Sastri, Madras, 1957. 

—C. Baramesvari on the Laghubhaskariya of 
Bhaskara I. CESS 4.187; INSA 169; 
Kerala 58-59, 80. 

—G. on the Vyatipatdstaka. CESS 4.191; 
Kerala 58-59, 88. 
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—*C. Vivarana on the Suryasiddhanta. CESS 4. 
190; INSA 169; Kerala 58-59, 97. 

—C. Pdramesvari on the Laghumdnasa of 
Munjala. CESS 4.188; INSA 169; Kerala 
58-59. 

1387-1477 Surya, son of Baladitya 

— Ganakananda. INSA 212. 

fl. 1400 Padmanabha, son of Narmada 

— Yantraratndvali or Yantrakirandvali. CESS 
4. 170-73; INSA 162-63. 

—C. on the above. CESS 4.170-72; INSA 
162-63. 

fl. 1417 Damodara, son of Padmanabha 
— Bhatatulya. CESS 3.100-1. 

— Suryatulya. CESS 3.101. 

fl. 1434 Gangadhara, son of Candrabhatta 

— Candramana, based on the Suryasiddhanta. 
CESS 2.82; INSA 70. 

fl. 1438 Makaranda 

— Makarandasarani. INSA 135-46. 

b. 1444 Nilakantha Somayaji or °Somasutvan, of 
Kerala 

—*Golasdra. CESS 3.175; INSA 155; Kerala 
27, 52. 

Cr. ed. with Translation by K.V. Sarma, 
Hoshiarpur, 1970. 

— Gandracchayaganita. CESS 3.176; 4.142; 
INSA 155; Kerala 37, 52. 

—C. Bhdsya on the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata 
I. CESS 3.177; 4.142; INSA 155; Keraia 
10, 52. 

— *Jyotirmimdmsd. CESS 4. 142. 

Cr. ed. by K.V. Sarma, Hoshiarpur, 1977. 

—* Tantrasangraha. CESS 3.176-77; 4.142; 
INSA 156; Kerala 46, 52. 

Cr. ed. with two commentaries by K.V. 
Sarma, Hoshiarpur, 1977. 

— ■*Siddhantadarpana. CESS 3.175-76; 4.142; 
INSA 155-56; Kerala 52,95. 

Cr. ed. by K.V. Sarma, Hoshiarpur, 1965. 

—C. on the Siddhantadarpana .CESS 3.175-76; 
Kerala 52, 95. 

15th cent. Cakradhara 

— Yantracintdmani or Sad-yantracintamani. 
CESS 3. 36-37; 4.88; INSA 46. 


—C. on his own Yantracintamani. CESS 3. 
36-37; 4.88; INSA 46. 

15th cent. Kesava 

— Siddhantalaghuksamanika, based on the 
Suryasiddhanta. CESS 2.64; INSA 110. 

15th cent. Pera-Jyosyalu of Akhandala 

— Grahacandrikaganita. CESS 2.14. 

c. 1450 Munjaditya 

—Balabodha of Jyotisasarasangraha. CESS 
4.31-35; INSA 146. 

(?) Colasuri or Colaviscit 

—C. Ganakopakarini on the Suryasiddhanta. 
CESS 3.52-53; 4. 94; INSA 50. 

b. 1463 Aniruddha, son of Mahasarman 

—C. on Bhdsvatikarana of Satananda. CESS 
1.43. 

1472 Yallaya, son of Srldharacarya 

—C. Kalpataru on the Laghumdnasa of 
Munjala. INSA 255. 

—C. Kalpavalli on the Suryasiddhanta. INSA 
255. 

—C. Supp. to the com of Suryadevayajvan 
on the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata I. INSA 254. 
— Jyotisadarpana. INSA 255. 
fl. 1491 Appaya, son of Perubhatta 

—C. (in Telugu) on the Grahacandrika- 
ganita of Pera-Jyosyulu of Akhar.dala. CESS 
1.44; 2.13; INSA 7. 

b. 1495 Balabhadra, son of Vasanta 

—C. Tikd on the Bhdsvatikarana of Satananda 
CESS 4. 233-34; INSA 14. 

fl. 1496 Kesava, son of Kamalakara of Nandigrama 
— Grahakautuka. CESS 2.65-66; INSA 109. 
fl. 1500 Sundararaja, son of Anantanarayana 

—C. Laghuprakdsikd on the Vdkyakarana. 
INSA 211. 

fl. Jyesthadeva of Kerala 

1500-75 — Yuktibhdfa (in Malayalam). CESS 3. 76-77. 
4.100; Kerala 44, 76. 

— *Drkkaranam (in Malayalam). Kerala 
44, 48. 

c. 1501 Lak§midasa, son of Vacaspati Misra 

* — Ganitatattvacintamani. INSA 123. 
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e. 1500-60 Sankara Variyar of Kerala, pupil of 
Jyesthadeva 

— Karanasara. Kerala 17. 

—G. Laghuvivrti on the Tantrasangraha of 
Nllakantha Somayaji. Kerala 46, 89. 

—C. Tuktidipika on the Tantrasangraha of 
Nilakantha Somayaji. Kerala 46. 

—C. on Pancabodha IV. 

Jl. 1503 Jnanaraja 

—Siddhantasundara or Sundarasiddhanta. CESS 
3. 75-76; INSA 93-94. 

fl. 1505-34 Acyuta Bhatta, son of Sagara Bhatta 

—C. Ratnadipika or Ratnamala on the Bhasvati- 
karana of Satananda. CESS 1.36; INSA 2. 

b. 1507. Ganega Daivajna, son of Laksmi and Kesava 
—*Grahalaghava. CESS 2.94-100; 3.72-74; 
INSA 64. 

—Pdtasdrani. CESS 2.100; INSA 67. 

— Cabukayantra. CESS 2. 106. 

— Pratodayantra. CESS 2.106. 

— Tithicintamani or Pancdhgatithicintdmani. 
CESS 2.100-3; 4.74-76; INSA 66. 

— Brhat-Tithicintdmani CESS 2.104; INSA 62. 
—C. on Pratoday antra. CESS 2.106; 4.75; 
INSA 67. 

— Sudhiranjanayantra. CESS 2.106; INSA 68. 
1480-1550 Gaiiapati Bhatta, father of Govindananda 
— Jyotismati. CESS 2.89. 

Jl. 1510 Govindananda Kavikahkana, son of 
Ganapati Bhatta 

—C. Artharatnaprabha on Jatakarnava. CESS 
2.144; 3.35. 

Jl. 1525 Narayana of Kerala 

— Uparagakriyakrama. CESS 3.150; 4.137; 
INSA 150; Kerala, 13, 50. 

Jl. 1525 Madhava, son of Kandarpa 

—C. on the Bhasvatikarana of Satananda. 
CESSj'4. 415-17; INSA 129. 

Jl. 1530 Citrabhanu of Kerala 

— Karandmrta. CESS 3.47; 4.93. 

Jl. 1540 Gopjraja Pandita 

— Grahaganitakalpataru. CESS 2.133; INSA 
76. 


—C. on the above. CESS 2-133; INSA 76. 

— Siddhdntakaustubha. CESS 2.133; 4.83. 

Jl. 1540 Goplraja of Dadhigrama 

—G. Vildsavati on the Tantrardja of Mahendra 
Suri. CESS 2.133; INSA 77. 

b. 1548 Nrsixnha, son of Rama of Nandigrama 

— Grahakaumudi. CESS 3. 202-3; INSA 160. 
— Khetamuktdvali. CESS 3.203; INSA 160. 

16th cent. Dhundhiraja, son of Nrsixnha 

—Ayanatattva or Sdyanatattva. INSA 56. 

— Grahamani. INSA 50. 

fl. 1550 Krsna Cakravartin 

—Jyotiskanika or Jyotiskalikd. CESS 2.52-53. 

c. 1550- Acyuta Pisarati 

1621 — Uparagakriyakrama. CESS 1.37; 4.12; 
Kerala 6, 13. 


— Karanottama. CESS 

1.37; 

2.11; 

4.12; 

INSA 1; Kerala 6, 18. 




—* RaHgolasphutani ti. 

CESS 

1.38; 

4.13; 


Kerala 6, 78. 

—-C. (in Malayalam) on the Venvaroha of 
Madhava. CESS 1.38; Kerala 6, 87. 

—* Sphutanirnaya. CESS 1.38; 4.12-13; 
Kerala 6, 98. 

—C. on Sphutanirnaya. CESS 4.13; Kerala 
6, 98. 

—C. Vivarana on his own Karanottama. CESS 
1.37; Kerala 6, 38. 

— Chayastaka. CESS 1.38; 4.13; Kerala 6,38. 

Before Ahobilanatha 
1567 — Grahatantra. INSA 2-3. 

fl. 1572 Bhudhara, son of Devadatta 

—C. Vivarana on Suryasiddhanta. CESS 4. 
331-32; INSA 35-36. 

fl. 1576 Pitambara Siddhantavagisa of Assam 
>— Grahanakaumudi. CESS 4.204-5. 

— Sahkrantikaumudi. CESS 4.204. 

. 1578 Visvanatha Daivajna, son of Divakara 

—C. Udaharana on the Suryasiddhanta. INSA. 
246. 

—C. Udaharana on the Grahalaghava of Ganesa 
Daivajna. INSA 246-48. 
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—C. Udaharana on th e.Ramavinoda of Rama 
Daivajna. INSA 249. 

—C. Udaharana on the Tithicintamani of 
Gav-.esa Daivajna. INSA 250. 

fl. 1578 Dinakara, son of Ramesvara 

—Candrarki. CESS 3.102; 4.109; INSA 57. 
— Tithisarani or Dinakarasdrani. CESS 3. 104. 
— Khetasiddhi. INSA 57. 

b. 1586 Nrsimha, son of Krsna 

—-C. Bhasya on the Suryasiddhanta. CESS 

3. 204-5; INSA 159. 

—C. Vasanavarttika on the Siddhantasiromani 
of Bhaskara II. CESS 3.205-6; INSA 159. 

fl. 1586 Gangadhara, son of Narayar.a 

—C. Manorama on the Grahalaghava of Ganesa 
CESS 2.82; INSA 69. 

fl. 1587 Nilakantha Jyotirvid, son of Ananta 
— Grahakautuka. INSA 154 
—C. on Makarandasarani. INSA 154. 

fl. 1598 Bhava-Sadasiva Bhatta 

— Laghukarana. CESS 4.296; INSA 188 

fl. 1599 Tamma Yajvan, son of Malla Yajvan 

—C- Kamadogdhri on the Suryasiddhanta. 
CESS 3. 85-86; INSA 223. 

fl. 1599 Raghavananda Cakravartin 
— Dinacandrika. INSA 175. 

—C. Rahasya on Suryasiddhanta. INSA 175. 
fl. 1600 Ganesa, great-grandson of Ganesa Daivajna 
( b. 1507) 

—C. Prakasa on the Siddhantasiromani of 
Bhaskara II. CESS 2.106-7; 4.76; INSA 57. 

b. 1603 Munlsvara Visvarupa, son of Rahganatha 

— Siddhantasarvabhauma. CESS 4. 438-39; 
INSA 145-46. 

—C. Asrayaprakasini on the above. CESS 

4. 439-40. 

— Ganitaprakasa. CESS 4.440. 

— Ekanathamukhabhanjana, a refutation of 
Ekanatha on krdntipatdrthatraya in the 
Siddhantasiromani ofBhaskara II. CESS 4.440. 
—C. Marici on the Siddhantasiromani of 
Jihaskara II. CESS 4.439-40; INSA 145. 

fl. 1603 Rahganatha, son of Ballala 

—C. on the Suryasiddhanta. INSA 184. 


fl. 1608 Visnu Daivanja, son of Divakara 

— Suryapaksa-sarana-karana. INSA 244-45. 

—C. Subhodini on Brhat-Tithicintamani of 
Ganesa Daivajna. INSA 244. 
b. c. 1610 Kamalakara, son of Nrsimha 

—* Siddhantatattvaviveka. CESS 2.21-22; 4.33; 
INSA 102. 

—C. Udaharana on the above. CESS 2.23. 

—C. Sesavdsand. CESS 2.23; 4.33; INSA 101. 

—C. Sauravdsana on Suryasiddhanta. CESS 
2.23; 4.33; INSA 101. 

fl. 1609 Mathuranatha Sarman Cakravartin 

— Ravisiddhantamafijari or Suryasiddhantamah- 
jari. CESS 4.349; INSA 143. 

fl. 1615 Ramadaivajna, son of Madhusudana 

—C. Tantradipika on the Tantracintamani of 
Cakradhara. INSA 180. 
fl. 1619 Nagesa Daivajna, son of Siva Daivajna 
— Grahaprabodha. INSA 140. 

—C. on the above. INSA 146. 

Before Ekanatha, son of Candika 
1621 — Ganaprakasa. CESS 1.59-60; INSA 60. 

b. 1624 Acalajit, son of Ramesvara 
— Candrarki. CESS 4.12. 

fl. 1627 Krpasankara, son of Chajurama 
— Jyoiskedara. CESS 2.49-50. 

fl. 1628 Nityananda, son ofDevadatta 

— Siddhantabindu. CESS 3.173; 4.141; INSA 
159. 

fl. 1629 Balabhadra, son of Damodara 

— Hayanaratna. CESS 4.234-36; INSA 14. 

fl. 1635 Narayana, son of Govinda, of Vidarbha 

—C. Udahrti on the Grahalaghava of Ganesa 
Daivajna.'CESS 3.165; INSA 151. 

fl. 1643 Rahganatha, son of Nrsimha Daivajna 
— Bhangivibhangikarana. INSA 184. 

— Lohagolakhandana. INSA 184. 

— Siddhantacudamani. INSA 185. 

fl. 1643 (Malajit) Vedangaraya, son of Tigala Bhatta 
— Giridharananda. CESS 4.421-22. 

—* Parasiprakasa. CESS 4.421; INSA 239-40. 

fl. 1649 Kalyana 

— Khecaradipika. CESS 2.25. 
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fl. 1650 Gadadhara, son of Mahadeva 

— Lohagolasamarthana. CESS 2.115. 

fl. 1653 Krsna, son of Mahadeva 

— Karanakaustubha. CESS 2.55-56; INSA 
116. 

c. 1660- Putunrana Somayaji of Kerala 

1740 —* Karanapaddhati. CESS 4.206-7; INSA 
104-5; Kerala 16-17, 60-61. 

Ed. by K. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum, 
1937. 

— Nyayaratna. CESS 4. 208-9; Kerala 53, 
60-61. 

— Pancabodha III. CESS 4.202; Kerala 
54-55,60-61. 

— Venvarohastaka. CESS 4.209; Kerala 60-61, 
87. 

fl. 1685 Kuvera Misra 

—C. on Bhasvatikarana of Satananda. CESS 
2.47; INSA 119. 

fl. 1685 Gangadhara, son of Vidhicandra 

—C. Udaharana on the Bhasvatikarana of 
Satananda. CESS 2.85; INSA 70. 

fl. 1674 Anandamuni 

— Ganitasaroddhara. CESS 1.49; INSA 4. 

b. 1686 Sawai Jayasirpha 

— Jayavinodasarani. CESS 3.63; 4.97. 

— Tantrarajaracana. CESS 3.63-64; 4.97; 

INSA 92. 

fl. 1687 Ramakrsna, son of Laksmana 

—C. on the Siddhantasiromani of Bhaskara II. 
INSA 181. 

fl. 1689 Purusottama of Kerala 

— Pahcabodhasataka. CESS 4.211; Kerala 
56-57, 61. 

fl. 1713 Trivikrama, son of Krsnajit 

— Grahasiddki or Grahasighrasiddhi. CESS 3. 
92-93 

— Bhramasarani. CESS 3.93. 

fl. 1719 Dadabhatta alias Diidabhai 

— Turiyayantrotpatti. CESS 3.97. 

—C. Kirandvali on the Suryasiddhanta. CESS 
3.97; 4.107; INSA 51. 

fl. 1720 Jagannatha Samrat 

— Samratsiddhanta. CESS 3.57; INSA 90. 


— Siddhantasarakaustubha. CESS 3.57; INSA 
90. 

fl. 1728-36 Tulajaraja of Tanjore 

— Inakularajatejonidhi. CESS 3.87-88. 

— Vdkydmrta. CESS 3.88; INSA 230. 

fl. 1728-62 Kevalarama Pancanana 

—Ganitaraja. CESS 2.63; 4.63; INSA 110. 

— Grahacarita. CESS 2.63; INSA 111. 
—Grahacara. CESS 2.64; INSA 111. 
—Tithisaranl. CESS 2.63. 

— Rekhapradipa. CESS 2.63. 

fl. 1730 . Nayanasukhopadhyaya 

—Ukara. CESS 3.132; 4.122; INSA 153. 

ft. 1740 Laksmlpati 

— Dhruvabhramana. INSA 124. 

— Samratyantra. INSA 124. 

fl. 1740 Kamalanarayara 

—C. Udaharana on the Bhasvatikarana of 
Satananda. CESS 2.20; INSA 103 

fl. 1750 Rajacandra 

— Siddhantaratnavali. INSA 177. 

fl. 1750 (?) Azhvanceri Tamprakkal 

— Ganitasarasahgraha (in Malayalam). CESS 

2 . 11 . 

— Jyotissastrasangraha. CESS 4.25; Kerala 
11-12, 44. 

— Sangrahasadhanakriya. Kerala 12, 93. 

fl. 1750 Bharadvajadvija of Kerala 

— Karanadarpana. CESS 4.294; Kerala 16, 67. 

—* Ganitayuktayah. CESS 4.249; Kerala 25, 
67. Cr. ed. by K. V. Sarma, Vishveshvar- 
anand Inst., Hpshiarpur, Pt. I, 1979. 

fl. 1751 Mallari, son of Divakara 

—C. Siddhantarahasya on the Grahalaghava of 
Ganesa Daivajna. INSA 139. 

— Grahasarani. INSA 139. 

fl. 1753 Hemahgada Thakkura 

— Grahanamdla. INSA 89. 

1756-1812 Krsnadasa alias Koccu-Krsnan Asan of 
Kerala 

— Pancabodha VIII. Kerala 20, 57. 

—C. on the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata I. 
Kerala 11, 57. 
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fi. 1763 Nandarama Misra 

— Goladarpana. CESS 3.129. 

— Grahanapaddhati. CESS 3.128-29; INS A 
148. 

— Yantrasara. CESS 3.130; INSA 148. 

Jl. 1766 Sankara, son of Sifkadeva Bhatta 
— Karanavaisnava. INSA 190. 

Jl. 1782 Mathuranatha Sukla 

— Jyotissiddhanta. CESS 4. 349-50; INSA 143. 
— Yantrarajakalpa or Yantrarajaghatana. CESS 
4.349; INSA 143. 

Jl. 1791 Cintamani, son of Vinayaka Somayajin 
— Golananda. INSA 50 

Jl. 1792 Krparama Misra, son of Laksmlnarayana 
—C. on Yantracintamani. INSA 113-14. 

1796-1830 Balakrsna Vedavrksa, son of Jyotihsvarupa 
— Siddhantaraja. CESS 4.245-46. 

c. 1800 Ghatigopa 

—C. on the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata I. 
CESS 2.147; 3.36; 4.87; Kerala 10, 35.’ 

c. 1830 Sahkaravarman, king of Kadattanad, Kerala 
— Sadratnamala. INSA 191; Kerala 91, 93. 


fl. 1807 Abbaya Kavi 

— Ganitdmrta. CESS 1.44-45; INSA 1. 

Jl. 1810 Kulananda, son of ViSvarupa 
— Mihiraprakasa. CESS 2.47. 

Jl. 1812 Dinakara, son of Ananta 

— Grahavijnanasarani. CESS 3.105. 

— Candrodayankajala. CESS 3.105. 

Jl. 1813 Kaslnatha, son of Nrhari 
— Grahaprakasa. CESS 2.44. 

Jl. 1833 Nilambara Jha of Mithila 

—C. on different sections of the Siddhanta- 
siromani of Bhaskara II. CESS 3.193-95; 
INSA 157-58. 

Jl. 1832 Jyotiraja of Nepal 

— Jyotirajakarana. CESS 3.77. 

Jl. 1835 Candrasekharasimha of Orissa 

— Siddhantadarpana. CESS 3.45; INSA 48. 

Jl. 1854 Kodandarama, son of Venkatakrsna Sastrin 
—C. Aryabhatatantraganita on the Aryabhafiya 
of Aryabhata I. CESS 2.77-78; INSA 113. 
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(■Note : The terms have been arranged according to the 
Devanagari alphabet.) 

Ams'a ( Bhaga ) (1) Degree. (2) Part 

Aksa Latitude (The term Aksa is an abbreviation of the 
complete term Aksonnati , meaning ‘the inclination of 
the (Earth’s) axis (to the plane of the celestial 
horizon)’, i.e., the latitude of the place. 

Aksa-jiva R sine of latitude 

Aksajya R sine of latitude 

Agra. Amplitude at rising, or the R sine thereof, i.e., 
the arc of the celestial horizon lying between the east 
point where the heavenly body concerned rises; or the 
R sine thereof, which is equal to the distance between 
the east-west line and the rising-setting of the heavenly 
body concerned. 

Angulo Unit of length, 1 /24th of a cubit 

Adhimasa( ka) Intercalary month. The intercalary 
months denote the excess the lunar (synodic) months 
over the solar months. Thus intercalary months in 
a lunar months in a yuga minus solar months in 

a yuga. 

Anadesyagrahana Eclipse not to be predicted 
Anuloma Direct or anticlockwise 

Antya-jya The current R sine-difference, i.e. the R sine 
difference corresponding to the elementary arc 
occupied by a planet. (In Hindu trigonometry a 
quadrant of a circle is divided into 24 equal parts, 
called elementary arcs.) 

Apakrama (1) Greatest declination. (2) Declination 
Apama Declination 

Apamandala ( Apakramamandala ) Ecliptic 
Ayana Northward or southward motion of a planet 
Arkagrd Sim’s amplitude at rising, or the R sine thereof 
Ardhajya (jya) R sine 

Avanati Moon’s true latitude as corrected for parallax 
Avamardtra Omitted lunar days or omitted tit his 


GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 

Avisesa-kalakarna The distance (lit. hypotenuse) of a 
planet, in minutes, obtained by the method of suc¬ 
cessive approximations 

Asvayuk Month of Alvina 

Asviin ) Two 

Asti Sixteen 

Asita Asita-paksa, i.e. the dark half of a lunar (synodic) 
month. (2). The measure of the unilluminated part of 
the Moon 

Asu A unit of time equal to four sidereal seconds 

Asia The setting of a heavenly body. (2) Asta-lagna, i.e. 
the setting point of the ecliptic 

Astamaya Setting, diurnal or heliacal 

Astamayddayasutra R sine setting line 

Ahargana The number of mean civil days elapsed since 
the beginning of Kaliyuga (or any other epoch) 

Ahoratra (1) A day and night, a nychthemeron. (2) The 
day radius, i.e. the radius of the diurnal circle 

Ahoratrardha-viskambha Semi-diameter of the diurnal 
circle (of a heavenly body, particularly the Sun), i.e., 
the day radius. 

Ahoratrd.su The number of asus in a day and night, i.e., 
21600 

Indupata Ascending node of the Moon 

Inducca The Moon’s apogee, i.e. the remotest point of 
the Moon’s orbit 

Isu Five 

Isla Given, desired or chosen at pleasure. (2) Ista-graha, 
i.e. desired or given planet 

Ucca The Ucca of a planet is of two kinds : (1) Mandocca 
(apex of slowest motion), and (2) Sighrocca (apex 
of fastest motion) 

Uccanicaparivarta Anomalistic or synodic revolutions 

Uccanicavrtta Epicycle 

Utkramana ( Utkramajya ) R versed sine 

Udagayana ( Uttardyana ) Sun’s northward journey from 
winter solstice to summer solstice 
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Udaggola Northern hemisphere 

Udaya The rising of a planet on the eastern horizon. 
(2) Heliacal rising of a planet. (3) Udaya-lagna, i.e. 
the rising point of the ecliptic. (4) Addition as in 
ksayodayau (Subtraction and addition) 

Udayajiva. ( Udayajya) R sine amplitude of the rising point 
of the ecliptic 

Udayastamaya Heliacal rising and setting 
Unmandala Equatorial horizon 

Kaksya Orbit 

Kaksyamandala Mean orbit, deferent of concentric 

Karana (1) The name of one of the five principal ele¬ 
ments of the Hindu calendar. (2) An astronomical 
manual 

Kama Hypotenuse, lateral side 
Kala Minute of arc 

Kalardhajya The 24 R sine-differences in terms of minutes 

Kalpa A period of 1000 yugas 

Kaha A day of Brahma known as Kalpa 

Ku Earth 

Kuja Mars 

Kuvayu Terrestrial wind 
Krta Four 
Krti Square 

Krttika The naksatra Krttika 

Kendra (1) Anomaly. The Kendra is of two kinds: Manda- 
kendra and Sighra-kendra. The manda-kendra of a planet 
is equal to the ‘longitude of the planet minus the 
longitude of the planet’s mandocca (apogee)’ and the 
sighra-kendra of a planet is equal to the longitude of the 
planet’s sighrocca minus the longitude of the planet. 
(2) Centre. 

Koti ( Koti) (1) Vertical side of a right-angled triangle; 
(2) Complement of the bhuja 

Kotiphala The result obtained by multiplying the R sine 
of koti due to the planet’s kendra by the tabulated 
epicycle and dividing the product by 80. 

Krama Serial order 

Kramajya Same as Jyd 

Kranti Declination 

Kriya The Sign Aries 


Kvavarta Rotations of the .Earth 
Ksiticchaya Earth’s shadow 
Ksitija (1) Mars, (2) Horizon 
Ksitija ( Kstijya ) Earthsine 

Ksitijya Earthsine. The distance between the rising¬ 
setting line and the line joining the points of inter¬ 
section of the diurnal circle and the six o’clock circle 

Ksipti Celestial latitude 

Ksipti-liptikah The minutes of celestial latitude 

Ksepa (1) Additive quantity. (2) Celestial latitude, see 
under Viksepa 

Kha Sky 

Khagola Sphere of the sky 
Khandagrahana Partial eclipse 
Khamadhya Middle of the sky 

Gata Traversed, elapsed, past, preceding 

Gati Motion. Generally used in the sense of ‘daily 
motion’ of a planet etc. 

Gatyantara Motion-difference 

Gantavya To be traversed; to come, succeeding 

Gurvaksara Long syllable 

Gurvabda Jovian year 

Gola (1) Sphere. (2) Celestial sphere. (3) Hemisphere; 
northern or southern hemisphere 

Gola-yantra Automatic sphere model of the Bhagola 
Graha Planet 
Grahana Eclipse 

Grahanamadhya Middle of the eclipse 

Grasa (1) Measure of eclipse. (2) Erosion by overlapping 

Grahaka The eclipsing body the eclipser 

Grahakardha Half the diameter of the eclipsing body 

Grahya The eclipsed body 

Grahya-bimba the disc of the eclipsed body 

Grahya-mandala The circle of the eclipsed body 

Ghatika Same as ghati 

Ghati A unit of time equivalent to 24 minutes 
Ghanagola Solid sphere 
Ghanabhumadhya Earth’s centre 
Ghata Product; multiplication 
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Cakra (1) Circle. (2) twelve Signs or 360* 

Cakralipta The number of minutes of arc in a circle, i.e. 
21600 

Cakrardha Half of a circle, i.e., 180° 

Candrocca Moon’s apogee 

Cara Ascensional difference. It is defined by the arc of 
the celestial equator lying between the six o’clock 
circle and the hour circle of a heavenly body at 
rising 

Carajivardha The R sine of the ascensional difference 

Caradala Ascensional difference 

Caraprana Same as Carasu 

Carasu The asus of ascensional difference 

Cala-kendra ( Sighra-kendra ) See Kendra 

Cala-kendra-phala Sighraphala 

Catocca Sighrocca 

Cdndramasa Lunar month 

Capajyardha ( jya .) R sine 

Capa-bhaga An element of arc of elementary arc (i.e., 
one of the twentyfour equal divisions of a quadrant, 
(the R sine differences for which have been tabulated 
by Aryabhata I) 

Capita Converted into (or reduced to) the corresponding 
arc 

Caitra The name of the first month of the year 

Chaya (1) Shadow. (2) The R sine of the zenith distance 

Jina Twenty-four 
Jiva R sine 

Jivabhukti True daily motion derived with the help of the 
table of R sine differences 

Juka Sign Libra 

Jya R sine (Radius x sine). The R sine differences 
corresponding to the twentyfour equal divisions of a 
quadrant 

Jyardha (Jya) R sine 

Tama(s) Section of Earth’s shadow cone at the Moon’s 
distance 

Tamomiirti The Moon’s ascending node 

Tamoviskambha Diameter of Shadow, i.e. diameter of the 
Earth’s shadow cone at Moon’s distance 
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Taragraha Star planets, i.e. the planets Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus and Saturn 

Tithi Lunar day 

Tula. Sign Libra 

Trijya Radius or 3438', Literally the R sine of three 
Signs 

Tribhuja Triangle 

Daksindyana Sun’s southward motion from summer 
solstice to winter solstice 

Darsana-samskara (usually called Drkkarma). Visibility 
corrections. There are three visibility corrections: 
1. Aksa-drkkarma which is the measure of the arc of 
the ecliptic lying between the hour circle and the 
circle of position of the planet concerned, 2. Ayana- 
drkkarma which is measured by the arc of the ecliptic 
lying between the cirle of celestial longitude and the 
hour circle of planet concerned and 3. a correction 
of 48' to be subtracted from the Moon’s longitude or 
added to it according as the Moon is in the eastern 
or western hemispheres (see above 17.5.8). These 
corrections having been applied to the true longitude 
of a planet, we obtain the longitude of that point 
of the ecliptic which rises on the local horizon 
simultaneously with the actual planet. 

Dasra Two 

Dinagana Same as Ahargana 

Dinantodayalagna The rising point of the ecliptic at sunset 

Drkkarma See Darsanasamskara 

Drkksepa Ecliptic zenith distance or its R sine. Thus, 
the drkksepa is the zenith distance of that point of a 
planet’s orbit which is at the shortest distance from 
the zenith. This term is sometimes also used for the 
R sine of that zenith distance. 

Drkksepajyd The R sine of the drkksepa. See Drkksepa 

Drkksepamandala Vertical circle through the central 
ecliptic point 

Drggati Arc of the ecliptic between the Sun or Moon 
and the central ecliptic point or its R sine 

Drggatijya R sine of drggati 

Drggola Visible celestial sphere 

Drkchdya Parallax 

Drnmandala Vertical circle 

Desantara The longitude of a place. It is either the 
distance of the place from the prime meridian or the 
difference between the local and standard times. 
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Desantara-ghati Desdntara, in ghatis, i.e. the ghatis of the 
difference between the local and standard times. 

Dyugana Same as Ahargana 

Dhanu Arc 

Dhanurbhaga The element of arc or elementary arc (i.e. 
one of the twenty-four equal divisions of a quadrant 
the R sine differences of which have been tabulated 
by Aryabhata I) 

Dhrti Eighteen 

Natajya R sine of zenith distance 

Natabhaga Meridian zenith distance. 

Natabhagajya ( Natajya) R sine of zenith distance 

Nati (1) Meridian zenith distance or the R sine of that. 
(2) Difference between the parallaxes in latitude of the 
Sim and the Moon. 

Nabha Zero 

Naksatradivasa Sidereal day 

Niraksajah ( asavalf ) Asus of right ascension or the time in 
the asus of rising at the equator 

Paksa Lunar fortnight, i.e. the period from new moon 
to full moon or from full moon to new moon. The 
period from new moon to full moon is called the light 
fortnight (of the light half of a lunar month) and that 
from full moon to new is called the dark fortnight 
(or the dark half of a lunar month) 

Pankti Ten 

Parama-krdnti Greatest declination of the Sim, i.e. the 
obliquity of the ecliptic 

Parama-ksipti Greatest celestial latitude of the Moon, i.e. 
inclination of the Moon’s orbit 

Paramdpakrama Greatest declination; obliquity of the 
ecliptic 

Paramapakrama-gunah The R sine of the Sun’s greatest 
declination 

Paramdpakramajivd R sine of the greatest declination 

Parasahku (Paramasanku) R sine of the greatest altitude, 
i.e. R sine of meridian altitude 

Parindha Periphery, Circumference 

Paridhi Circumference 

Parivarta Revolution 


Parva (1) Time of conjunction or opposition of the Sim 
and the Moon. (2) Full moon or new moon tit hi. 
(3) An eclipse of the Sun or Moon. 

Parvanddi The nadis of the full moon or new moon tithi 
(also called parva) which are to elapse at sunrise on 
that day. Or, in other words, the time in nadis which 
is to elapse at sunrise before the time of conjunction 
or opposition of the Sun and the Moon 

Pala Latitude 

Palajya The R sine of the latitude 
Pascardha The western half 

Pata The ascending node of a planet’s orbit (on the 
ecliptic). 

Patabhaga The degrees of the longitude of the ascending 
node 

Pada Ascending node 
Puskara Three 

Purvaparayata Directed east to west 

Pausna The naksatra Revatl which is presided over by 
PCsa. 

Prakrti Eight 
Prakriya Process 

Pragrahana First contact in an eclipse 

Pragrasa The beginning of an eclipse, i.e. the first contact 

Pratipad The first tithi of either half of a lunar month is 
called Pratipad 

Pratimandala Eccentiric circle of a planet 

Pratiioma Retrograde. A planet is said to be pratiloma 
when its motion is retrograde 

Prabha The shadow of a gnomon 

Pravahavdyu Provector wind 

Prak-kapdla The eastern hemisphere 

Praglagna ( Lagna ) Rising point of the ecliptic 

Prdgvilagna The rising point of the ecliptic 

Prana A unit of time equal to four sidereal seconds or 
one-sixth of a vinadika 

Bava The name of the first movable karana, the karana 
being one of the five important elements of the Hindu 
calendar 

Bdhu (1) The base of a right angled triangle. (2) The bdhu 
(or bhuja) corresponding to a planet’s anomaly (or 
to any arc or angle) 
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Bahuphala Correction due to the mandocca or sighrocca of a 
planet. 

Bimba Disc or orb of a planet 
Brahmadivasa A day of Brahma, a kalpa 

Bha (1) Asterism. (2) Sign 

Bhagana The revolution number of a planet, i.e., the 
number of revolutions that a planet performs around 
the earth in a certain period 

Bhagola Sphere ofasterisms, with its centre at the Earth’s 
centre 

Bhapanjara ( Bhacakra ) Circle of the asterisms 
Bhaparindha Circumference of the circle of the asterisms 
Bhaga Degree 

Bhinna-dikka Unlike direction 
Bhukti Motion or daily motion 
Bhukti-yoga Sum of daily motions 
Bhukti-visesa Motion difference 

Bhuja ( bhuja) Lateral side of a right angled triangle 
Bhujajya The R sine of Bhuja (Bhuja or Bahu) 

Bhujd-phala Same as Bdhu-phala 
Bhugola Sphere of the Earth 
Bhugolaviskambha Diameter of the Earth 
BhuCchaya Earth’s shadow 
Bhujyd Same as Ksitijya 

Bhu-tardgraha-vivara The distance between the Earth and 
a star-planet 

Bhiidina Civil days 

Bhudivasa Terrestrial day or civil day 

Bheda Occultation of a star 

Bhoga Motion 
* 

Makara Capricorn 
Mandala Circle, Revolution 

Madhya (1) Centre, middle. (2) Mean. (3) Middle term 
in a series 

Madhyagraha Mean planet 

Madhya-cchdya The midday shadow (of the gnomon) 

Madhya-jiva The R sine of the zenith distance of the 
meridian ecliptic point 


Madhyajyd Meridian sine, i.e. R sine of the zenith 
distance of the meridian ecliptic point 

Madhyamd bhuktih Mean (daily) motion 

Madhya-lagna Meridian ecliptic point 

Madhyasphuta ( Sphutamadhya ) True mean position of a 
planet 

Manu (1) A period of time equal to 72 yugas. (2) Fourteen 
Manda Slow, apex of slow motion 
Mandakarna Hypotenuse associated with mandocca 
Mandavrtta Manda epicycle 

Mandamsa The longitudes of the apogees of the planets in 
terms of degrees 

Mandocca Apogee or aphelion of a planet 

Mandocca-karna Same as Manda-karna 

Mandocca-phala Correction due to a planet’s mandocca 

Masa Month 

Mina Sign Pisces 

Mrga Sign Capricorn 

Mesa Sign Aries 

Maitra The naksatra Anuradha which is presided over by 
Mitra 

Moksa The seperation of the eclipsed body after an 
eclipse, the last contact, or the end of eclipse 

Yamya (1) The south direction which is presided over by 
Yama. (2) The southern hemisphere ( ydmyagola ). 
(3) The naksatra BharanI, which is presided over by 
Yama 

Yamyottara The local meridian 
Tuga A period of 43,20,000 years 
Tuti (1) Union. (2) Junction 

Toga (1) Conjunction in longitudes of two heavenly 
bodies. (2) Addition 

Yoga-tarn Junction-stars, being the prominent stars of 
the twenty-seven nak§atras used by the Hindu astro¬ 
nomers for the study of the conjunction of the planets, 
especially of the Moon with them 

Yoga-bhaga The degrees of longitudes of the junction-stars 

Yojana A unit of distance. 8Q00x4 cubits. The length 
of a yojana has differed at different and at different 
times. The yojana of Aryabhata I and Bhaskara I 
is roughly equivalent to 1\ miles 
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Yojana-karna The distance of a planet in terms of yojanas 
Yojana-vyasa The diameter in terms of yojanas 
Randhra Nine 

Ravi (1) The Sun. (2) Twelve 

Ravimasa Solar month 

Ravivarsa Solar year 

Rasa Six 

Rama Three 

Rasi Sign 

Rudra Eleven 

Riipa One 

Rtu (1) Season. (2) Six 

Lagna The rising point of the ecliptic 

Lanka A hypothetical place on the equator where the 
meridian of Ujjain intersects it. 

Lankodaya Times of rising of the Signs at Lanka, i.e. right 
ascensions of the Signs 

Lambaka R cosine of latitude 

Lambaka-guna The R sine of.the colatitude 

Lambana Parallax in longitude; or, in particular, the 
difference between the parallaxes in longitude of the 
Sun and the Moon. 

Lipta-sesa The residue of the minute 

Vakra Retrograde motion 
Valana (lit. deflection) 

Valana relates to an eclipsed body. It is the angle 
subtended at the body by the arc joining the north 
point of the celestial horizon and the north pole of 
the ecliptic (i.e. the angle between the circle of position 
and the circle of celestial longitude of the eclipsed 
. body). Valana is generally divided into two compo¬ 
nents, (1) Aksa-valana and (2) Ayana-valana. The 
Aksa-valana is the angle subtended at the body by 
the arc joining the north point of the celestial 
horizon and the north pole of the celestial equator 
(i.e., the angle between the circle of position and the 
hour circle of the eclipsed body). The Ayana-valana is 
the angle subtended at the body by the arc 
joining the north poles of the equator and the ecliptic 
(i.e., the angle between the hour circle and the circle 
of celestial longitudes of the eclipsed body). The 
Valana is also defined as follows: The Great circle 


of which the eclipsed body is the pole is called the 
horizon of the eclipsed body. Suppose that the 
prime vertical, equator and the ecliptic intersect the 
horizon of the eclipsed body at the points A, B and 
C, respectively, towards the east of the eclipsed body. 
Then the arc AB is called the Akfa valana, arc BG 
is called Ayana-valana, and the arc AG is called 
valana. Valana is also called Spasta-valana 

Vasu Eight 

Vahni Three . 

Vara Day 

Vasava The naksatra Dhanistha which is presided over by 
Vasu 

Viksipti Celestial latitude 

Viksepa Celestial latitude 

Viksepa-jya The R sine of celestial latitude 

Viksepa-liptika The minutes of celestial latitude. 

Viksepamsa The degrees of celestial latitude 

Vidikka Contrary direction 

Vinadika A unit of time, being one sixth of a ghatika, 
equivalent to 24 seconds 

Vimardardha Half of the duration of totality of an eclipse 
Viyat Zero 

Vilipta Second of arc 
Viliptika Same as Vilipta 
Viloma Retrograde 

Vilomavivara Difference of two planets, one direct and 
the other retrograde 

Vivara Difference 

Visakha The naksatra Visakha 

Visva Thirteen 

Visuvajjiva ( Aksajya) R sine of latitude 
Visuvajya The R sine of the latitude 
Visuvat Equator 

Visuvaddina The day of the equinox 

Visuvaddina-madhyahna-cchaya The equinoctial midday 
shadow 

Viskambha Diameter 
Viskambha-dala Semi-diameter, radius 
Viskambhardha Semi-diameter, radius 
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Vistrti Radius 

Vrtta (1) A circle or its circumference. (2) Epicycle 
Vrttaparinaha Circumference of a circle 
Vrttaparidhi Circumference of a circle 
Vega Velocity 
Veda Four 

Vaidhrta An astronomical phenomen for which cf. 
above 11. 15. 1-3 

Vaisva The naksatra Uttara§adha which is presided over 
by Visve Devah 

Vaisnava The naksatra Sravana, which is presided over 
by Visnu 

Vyatipata An astronomical phenomenon; see above, 

11. 15. 1-3 

Vyasa (1) Diameter. (2) (sometimes) Radius 
Vyasa-dala Semi-diameter, radius 
Vydsa-yojana Diameter in terms of yojanas 
Vyasardha Semi-diameter, radius 
Vyoma Zero 

Sakabda The year of the Saka era 
Sakra Fourteen 

Sakra-tarakam The naksatra Jyestha which is presided over 
by Indra (Sakra) 

Sanku (1) Gnomon. (2) The R sine of altitude of a 
heavenly body 

Sahkvagra The distance of the projection of a heavenly 
body on the plane of the celestial horizon from the 
rising setting line of the heavenly body 

Sara (1) Arrow. (2) R versed sine. (3) Five 

Sasi (1) The Moon (2) One 

Sasidivasa Lunar day 

Sasimasa Lunar month 

Sikhi Three 

Sighra Sighrocca, Sighra epicycle 

Sighra-kendra The Sighra anomaly. See Kendra 

Sighraortta Sighra epicycle 

Sighrocca Apex of fastest motion. See Ucca 
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Sighrocca-karna ( Sighra-karna ) It is equal to [ (R + or 
minus R sin k) 2 + (R sin b) 2 ]i where R— 3438', 
k —koti due to Sighrakendra, and b—bhuja due to 
Sighra-kendra 

Srngonnati The elevation of the Moon’s horns (or cusps) 

Saila Seven 

Samskrta Corrected 

Sakrt By the application of the rule only once (i.e., 
without the application of the method of successive 
approximations) 

Samapurvaparah Sankuh The R sine of the prime vertical 
altitude (of the Sun) 

Samakala Two planets are said to be samakala when they 
are either in conjunction or opposition in longitude 

Samamandala The prime vertical 

Samarekhd The meridian 

Samaliptendu The longitude of the Moon for the time of 
opposition or conjunction of the Sun and the Moon 

Samparka (1) The sum of the diameters of two bodies in 
contact. (2) Used in the sense of “the sum of the 
diameters of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies”. 

Samparka-dala Same as Samparkardha 

Samparkdrdha Half the sum of the diameters of the eclipsed 
and eclipsing bodies 

Saroagrasa Total eclipse 

Savya Clockwise 

Sagara Four 

Say aka Five 

Sdrpamastaka Name of an astronomical phenomenon. 
One of the Vyatipatas. cf. 11. 15. 1-3, above. 

Sita (1) The measure of the illuminated part of the 
Moon’s disc; the phase of the Moon. (2) The light 
half of a lunar month (sita-paksa). (3) Venus. 

Sita-paksa The light or bright half of a lunar month 

Sitamdna The measure of the illuminated part of the 
Moon’s disc 

Saumya (1) North. The northern (hemisphere). (2) 
Mercury 

Sauri Saturn 

Sthityardha Half the duration (of an eclipse) 
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Sthityardha-nadika Half the duration (of an eclipse) in 
terms of nddis 

Sthiila Gross, approximate 

Spaisa First contact of an eclipse 

Sphula True, corrected 

Sphuta-graha True planet 

Sputa-bhukti True (daily) motion. 

Sphuta-bhoga True motion 

Sphuia-madhya (1) True mean. (2) The true-mean planet. 
(3) The true-mean longitude of a planet 

Sphula-yojana-karna The true distance of a planet in terms 
of yojanas 


Sphuta-vrtta True or corrected epicycle 

Svades a-bhumi-vrtta The local circumference of the Earth, 
i.e., circumference of the local circle of latitude 

Svadesa-bhodaya Times of rising of the Signs at the local 
place, or oblique ascensions of the Signs 

Svadcsaksa The latitude of the local place. 

Svadesodaya Same as Svadesabhodaya 

Svara Seven 

Harija Horizon 

Hasta Cubit, measure of length 
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BHUTASANKHYA—WORD NUMERALS 

Used in Indian Mathematical texts 

0 ananta, antariksa, abhra, ambara, akasa, kha, gagana, jaladharapatha, nabha, 
purna, bindu, randhra, viyat, visnupada, vyoma, Sunya; all synonyms of ‘Sky’. 

1 abja, adi, indu, ila, urvara, kaladhara, ku, ksapakara, k§iti, ksma, go, candra, 
jagati, tanu, dharani, dhara, nayaka, pitamaha, prthvi, praleyamiu, bhu, 
mahl, mrganka, rajanikara, rupa, vasudha, vasundhara, vidhu, sasadhara, 
sasanka, sasi, sitakara, sltarasmi, sitarniu, sveta, sudhaxniu, soma, himakara, 
himagu, himaipsu; all synonyms of ‘Earth and Moon. 

2 aksi, ambaka, ayana, asvin, iksana, ostha, kara, karr.a, kuca, kutumba, gulpha, 
caksu, jangha, janu, dasra, drsti, dvanda, dvaya, naya, nayana, nasatya, netra, 
paksa, bahu, bhuja, yama, yamala, yugala, yugma, ravicandrau, raviputra, 
locana; all synonyms of‘Eye’ and ‘Hand’. 

3 agni, anala, kala, krsanu, guna, grha, jvalana, tapana, trikala, trigata, triguna, 
trijagat, trinetra, dahana, pavaka, pnra, bhuvana, ratna, rama,loka, vaisvanara, 
vahni, sahodarah, sikbin, haranetra, hutabhuk, hutabhuj, hutasa, hutasana, 
hotr; all synonyms of‘Fire’ and ‘Worlds . 

4 abdhi, ambudhi, ambhodha, ambhodhi, ambhonidhi, arnava, aya, asrama, 
udadhi, kasaya, krta, kendra, kostha, gati, ghana, carana, jala, jaladhi, jala- 
nidhi, turya, dis, payodhi, payonidhi, pranimnagesa, bandhu, yuga, lavanoda, 
varna, varidhi, visanidhi, veda, sruti, samudra, salilakara, sagara, sukha; all 
synonyms o f ‘ O cean ’. 

5 aksa, artlra, indriya, isu, karaniya, tattva, parva, pavana, pandava, prana, bar.a, 
bhava, bhuta’, mahabhuta, raga, ratna, visaya, vrata, sara, sastra, sayaka; all 
synonyms of‘Arrow’. 

6 anga, ari, rtu, kaya, karaka, kumaravadana, khara, tarka, darsana, dravya, 
masardha, rasa, raga, lekhya, sanmukha, sastra. 

7 aga, acala, atri, adri, asva, rsi, kalatra, gjri, graha, chandah, tattva, turaga, 
dvipa, dhatu, dhi, naga, pannaga, parvata, bhaya, bhubhrt, matrka, mum, 
yati, vaji, vara, vyasana, saila, svara, haya; all synonyms of ‘Horse’ and 

‘Mountain’. 

8 anlka, anustubha, ahi, ibha, karman, kunjara, gaja, taksa, tanu, danti, dik, 
diggaja, durita, dvipa, dvirada, dhi, naga, puskarin, bhuti, mahgala, mada, 
matanga, mati, vasu, sarpa, siddhi, sindhura, hastin; all synonyms of‘Elephant 

and ‘Serpent’. 
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9 anka, anilahva, upendra, ke4ava, gir, go, graha, chidra, tarksyadhvaj, durga, 
dvara, nanda, nidhi, padartha, randhra, labdha, labdhi 

10 avatara, angull, asa, kakubh, karman, dik, dis, disa, pankti, ravanagira 

11 aksauhini, Ka, isvara, bharga, bhava', mahadeva, mrda, rudra, Ankara, Siva, 
4ulin, Svargesa, hara; all synonyms of god ‘Siva’. 

12 arka, aditya, ina, tiksnamSu, dinanatha, dinapa, divakara, dyumani, bhanu, 
bhaskara, mandala, martanda, masa, ravi, rasi, vyaya, surya; all synonyms of 
‘Sun’. 

13 aghosa, atijagatl, karana, kama, visva, viSvedevah 

14 indra, manu, loka, vidya, Sakra, Sarva; all synonyms of ‘Indra’. 

15 ahan, ghasra, tithi, dina, paksa 

16 asti, kala, nrpa, bhupa, bhupati 

17 atyasti 

18 dhrti, purana, vidya 

19 atidhrti 

20 krti, nakha 

21 utkrti, prakrti, murchana, svarga 

22 krti, jati 

23 vikrti 

24 arhat, gayatri, jina, siddha 

25 tattva 

26 utkrti 

27 udu, naksatra, bha; all synonyms of ‘Star’ and ‘Asterism’. 

32 danta, rada; all synonyms of ‘Teeth’. 

33 amara, tridaSa, deva, sura, suradhipa; all synonyms of ‘Gods’. 

40 naraka 

48 jagati 

49 tana 
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A. Sources* 

Aitareya Brahmana 
Arthasastra of Kautilya 

t 

Aryabhatasiddhanta of Aryabhata I 

Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata I 

Aryabhatiya-vydkhya by Suryadeva Yajvan 

Atharvana-Jyoti^a 

Atharva-parisista 

Atharvaveda 

Bhagavata Parana 

Brahmasphutasiddhanta of Brahmagupta 

Brdhmasphutasiddhdnta-vyakhya of Prthudakasvamin 

Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira 

Dhikotikarana of Sripati 

Drgganita of Paramesvara 

Drkkarana of Jyesthadeva 

Ganitakaumudi of Narayana Pandita 

Ganitasdra of Thakkura Pheru 

Ganitasarasangraha of Mahavlra 

Goladlpika of Paramesvara 

Golasdra of Nllakantha Somayaji • 

Gopatha Brahmana 
Grahalaghava of Ganesa Daivajna 
Grahananyayadipika of Paramesvara 
Harivaihsa 

Jyotirmimdmsd of Nllakantha Somayaji 
Jyotisaratnamdla of Srlpati 
Jyotisaratnamald-vyakhyd by Mahadeva 
Karandmrta of Citrabhanu 
Karanapaddhati of Putumana Somayaji 


SOURCES AND TRANSLATORS 

Karanaratna of Deva 

Kasistha-Manamandira-vedhalaya-varnanam of Bapudeva 
Sastri 

Khandakhadyaka of Brahmagupta 
Khandakhadyaka-vydkhyd by Amaraja 
Khandakhddyaka-vyakhyd by Trivikrama 
Laghubhaskariya of Bhaskara I 

Laghubhdskariya-vyakhya ( Sundari ) by Udayadivakara 

Laghubhaskariya-vivarana by Sankaranarayana 

Lalitavistara 

Lilavati of Bhaskara II 

Mahabhdrata 

Mahabhdskariya of Bhaskara I 

Mahdbhdskariya-bkdsya-vyakhyd, Siddhantadipika, of 
Paramesvara 

Mahamarganibandhana of Haridatta 
Manusyalayacandrika of Nilakanthan Mussatu 
Ndradiyasamhita 

Paitamahasiddhdnta condensed in the Pancasiddhanlika of 
Varahamihira 

Pancabodha 

Pancasiddhantikd of Varahamihira 
Paras arasiddhanta 

Parasiprakasa of Malajit Vedangaraya 
Prasnamarga of Idakkattu Namputiri 
RdMgolasphutaniti of Acyuta Pisarati 
Rgveda 

Romakasiddhanta condensed in the Pancasiddhantikd 
Sadratnamala of Sankaravarman 
Satapatha Brahmana 

Saurasiddhanta condensed in the Pancasiddhantikd 
Siddhantadarpana of Nllakantha Somayaji 


* Main sources extracted from, in this compilation 
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Siddhantadipika of ParameSvara 
Siddhantasamrat of Samrat Jagannatha 
SiddhantaJekhara of Sripati 
Siddhantasekhara-vyakhya of Makkibhatta 
Siddhantasiromani of Bhaskara II 
Siddhantatattvaviveka of Kamalakara 
Sisyadhivrddhida of Lalla 
Sphutacandrapti of Madhava 
Sphutanirnaya of Acyuta Pisarati 
Sphutanirnayasangraha 
Sphutanirnayatulya 
Suryasiddhanta 

Suryasiddhanta-vyakhya of ParameSvara 
Suryasiddhanta-vyakhya of Ramakrsna Aradhya 
Taittiriya Brdhmana 
Taittiriya Samhita 
Taittiriya Upanisad 

Tantrasangraha of Nilakantha Somayaji 

Tantrasangraha-vyakhya, Tuktidipika, by Sankara Variyar 

Tantravarttika of Kumarila Bhatta 

Tantravarttika-vyakhya ( Ajita ), by Paritosa Misra 

Vdjasaneyi Samhita 

Vakyakarana 

Vararucivakyani 


Vasanabhasya of Bhaskara II on his Siddhantasiromani 
Vasisthasiddhanta summarised in the Paftcasiddhantika 
Vafesvarasiddhanta of VateSvara 
Vedangajyotisa, Rk and Yajur recensions 
Vedantakalpataruparimala of Appaya Dlksita 
Vidyamadhaviya of Vidyamadhava 
Visnu Parana 

Tuktidipika of iSankara Variyar on the Tantrasangraha 

B. Translators (with abbreviations) 

Bhat, M.R. 

Burgess, Rev. Ebenezer 
Caland, W. 

Chatterjee, Bina (BG) 

Griffith, H.T. 

Gupta, R.C. (RCG) 

Keith, A.B. 

Narasimhan, V.S. (VSN) 

Sarma, K.V. (KVS) 

Sarma, S.R. (SRS) 

Sastry, T.S. Kuppanna (TSK) 

Sharma, S.D. (SDS) 

Shukla, Kripa Shankar (KSS) 

Somayaji, Arka (AS) 
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Note: The entries in the Index are arranged according to the English alphabet, the references 
being to the numbers of the Main section, Sub-section (and Topic headings, as required), in that 
order, of the relevant extracts and translations. It is to be noted that towards facilitating the location 
of the references, the first and last references in each pair of facing pages of this Source-book have 
been printed in the outer corners of the pages. This Index is to be used along with the detailed 
Contents given in the beginning. 


Agastya (Canopus), heliacal rising and setting, 18.9 

Agra, 8.6.1 

Ahargava, 13.1-3 

Angles, measures, 7.17 

Apogee, 4.13.3; 13.5.1 

Armillary sphere, construction and use, 8.1-6; 8.2.1; 8.6.3 
Asterisms: see Nakfatra 

Astronomer, —genealogies, 2.9.10; —qualifications, 2.4-6; 
—Vedic, 2.1-3 

Astronomy, —as Vedic auxiliary, 1.1.1-3; —characteristics, 

1.6- 14; —contents, 1.5.1; —division, 1.3.1-3; 1.4.1-4; —erro¬ 
neous notions corrected, 5.1-3; —innovations, 21.1-3; —instru¬ 
ments, 9.3-11; 10.1.19; —methods, 2.7-8; —purpose, 1.2.1-3; 
—rationale: see under Rationale; —simplified procedures, 21.3 

Ayanasandhi, 11.14 

Bhagola, 4.22.1; 8.2.1; 8.3.1; 8.4.1; 8.6.2 
Bhujantara correction, 13.22 
Bhutasankhya notation, App. V 

Cara correction, 13.20; —rationale, 22.5 
Comets, 4.29.1-3 
Cosmogony, 3.1-2 

Decimal notation, 6.3 
Dekantara correction, 13.21 
Drkkarma, rationale, 22.10 

Earth, —motion, 4.2;—nature, 4. 1-5;—notation, 4.9.2;—situa¬ 
tion, 4.3-10; 

Earthquakes, 4.1.5 

Eccentric and epicyclic system, rationale, 22.16 
Eclipses, —colour, 16.36;—conditions for non-prediction, 16.37; 
—documented, 2.7.1; —erroneous notions corrected, 5.13;—in- 
scriptional references, 16.38-39; —principle, 16.2-3; —rationale, 

22.6- 7; —theory, 4.21; —Vedic references, 16.1 

Eclipses, lunar, —computation, 16.3-15; —diagram, 16.16-22. 
Eclipses, solar, —computation, 16.23-33; —diagram, 16.34 
Ecliptic, 4.24 
Epicycles, 4.18-19; 13.31 

Epoch, —days from, 13.1-3; —Kali, zero-positions, 13.15 
Eras, —conversion, 7.11; —table of Indian, App. I 

Gnomon, 15. Iff.; —gnomonic shadow, computations based on, 
15.3*-23; —use, 15.2 


Golasandhi, 11.14 
Grahagola, 8.5.1 

Instruments, 9.3-11; 10.1-19 

Juriction stars,—latitudes, 12.6; —longitudes, 12.5 

Jupiter, —heliacal rising and setting, 18.6; —Vedic references, 

13.2.2- 3 

Jya, 7.18-19; see also R sines 

Kalpa, 7.7.4-5; 7.7.12 
Kalpa correction, 13.18 
Kdrana, 11.16 
Kafapayddi notation, 6.5-6 
Khagola, 4.22. 1; 4.23.1; 8.3.1 

Lafika, situation, 4.5.1-6 
Linear measures, 7.14.1-3 

Manda and Sighra circles, 13.31; 22.13-16 
Manda and iSighra motion, rationale, 22.16 
Manuyuga correction, 13.1 
Meru, 4.4.1-6 
Meteors, 4.29.1-3 

Moon, —erroneous notions corrected, 5.6-8; ■—occultation of the 
nakfatras by, 20.5; —rationale of visibility, 22.8-9; —situation, 

4.12.1- 3; —computation, 13.6.1-6; —motion, rationale, 22.14; 
—phases, computation, 17.1-8; —phases, diagram, 17.9; 
—true, 13.7.1-8, 10.15; —-true, accurate determination, 21.2; 
—true, rationale, 22.13 

Nakjatra, 11.12; 12.1;—characteristics, 4.13.2, 4;—computation, 

11.2- 5; —conjunction with planets, 20.1-6; —heliacal rising and 
setting, 18.8-9) —occultation by the Moon, 20.5; —occultation 
by the planets, 20.1.4, 6 

Numeration, 6.1-6 

Observatories, 9.1,2; —instruments 9.3-11 
Pancanga, 11.1-16 

Planets, —conjunction with other planets, 19.1-3; —conjunction 
with stars, computation, 20.1-6; —heliacal rising and setting, 

18.1- 5; measures, 13.25; —mean, computation, 13.8; —mean, 
computation, simplified procedures, 21.3.2; —motion, 4.13; 
4.16-20; 13-24-32; motion, true, rationale, 22. 15; —retrograde, 
13.32; —revolutions, 13.4-5; —situation, 4.14-15; —true, 13. 
11-13; —true, accurate determination, 21.1; —true, rationale, 
22.3; —Vedic mention, 13.1-2 
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Precession of the equinoxes, 14.1-6 
Rahu, computation, 13.14 

Rationale, — earn, 22.5; —deiantara, 22.4; —drkkarma, 22.10; 
—eclipses, 22.6; —luminosity of the Moon, 22.8; — manda and 
sighra motion, 22.16; —Moon’s visibility, 22.9; —purpose ,22.1; 
—sidereal day, 22.2; —true planets, 22.3; —true planetary 
motion, 22.15;—true Sun and Moon, 22.13-14 
Retrograde motion of planets, 13.32 
R sine, —geometrical derivation, 22.12; —tables, 7.18-19 

Sakabda correction, 13.16 

Sahku: see Gnomon 

Saptarfis (Great Bear), 12.8 

Sighra and manda motion, rationale, 22.16 

Solstices and equinoxes, 14.1-6 

Stars: see Nak?atras 

Sun, —motion, 13.7-9; —rationale, 22.14; —mean, computation, 
13.6.1-7; —nature, 4.11; —true, 13.7.1-8, 10-15; —rationale, 
22.13 


Time, measures, 7.1-13 
Tithi, 11.9-12 

Udaydntara correction, 13.23 
Universe, origin, 3.1-2 

Vaidhrta, 11.14-15 

Venus, —heliacal rising and setting, 18.7; —Vedic mention, 13.2.4 
Visibility corrections, rationale, 22.10 
Volume measures, 7.15 
Vyatipata, 11.14-15 

Week-day, 11.6.1-3 
Weight measures, 7.7 

Yoga, 11.13 

Yuga, concepts, 7.2; 7.7 





















































































